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THE  WITCHERY   OF  WA-WA 


WISE    GANDER    OF    THE    PLAIN 

By  EDWYN    SANDYS 


IN  the  North  the  spring  comes  in  a  day. 
for  four  long  months  the  white  paw  ot: 
the  Arctic  bear  holds  everything  in 
icy  clutch.  The  tread  of  it  flattens  all 
minor  growths,  the  iron  claws  of  it  hook 
into  vale  and  ravine,  and  at  their  touch  the 
singing  waters  cease  their  foamy  play  and 
chill  and  stiffen  in  the  coldness  of  a  death- 
like trance.  On  stream  and  pond  flashes 
the  crystal  breastplate  of  the  Frost  King's 
service.  To  them  comes  the  Captain  Bear. 
"  Sleep  "  is  the  monarch's  order,  which  the 
captain  must  enforce;  so  he  travels  far 
and  wide,  treading  with  creaking  weight  on 
snowy  feet.  His  "  grand  rounds  "  means 
rest,  the  ceasing  of  all  strife,  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  forces  of  the  JSTorth  upon 
that  bloodless  field  which  must  in  turn  be 
won  and  lost  forever  while  the  seasons  roll. 
The  ear  may  trace  his  progress  by  the 
straggling  salute  of  small-arms  from  the 
sentinel  trees,  which  fire  and  stiffen  to 
attention ;  by  the  long,  booming  roll  of  big 
guns  from  icy  plains  in  obedience  to  the 
order  "  Salute  and  solidify."  Upon  the 
roof  of  a  trout  pool  the  bear  halts.  His 
round  ear  has  caught  the  whispering  giggle 
of  water  playing  under  the  shelter  of  some 
kindly  root.  The  keen  white  nose  is  low- 
ered to  the  cavity;  the  "woof!"  of  the 
blasting  breath  thrills  the  interior  and  the 
player  ceases. 


Under  the  ice  lie  the  trout,  waiting,  lis- 
tening for  the  tread  of  the  bear  which  they 
know  will  surely  come.  When  the  light 
above  fails  and  the  ice-batteries  boom, 
they  feel  his  presence,  and  turning  noses 
to  the  failing  stream,  they  bide  the  issue. 
To  them  come  mink  and  otter.-  Only  these 
two  can  outwit  the  bear.  They  know  cer- 
tain unfilled  rivet-holes  in  the  icy  armor 
and  its  occasional  flaws.  Through  these 
they  slide  to  harry  the  helpless  quarry. 

But  the  bear  has  orders  to  obey.  His 
business  is  to  see  that  the  Law  of  the 
North  is  heeded.  When  the  rallied  forces 
of  the  South  again  rush  northward,  he 
must  slowly  fall  back,  disputing  every 
league  of  field  until  the  last  furious  charge 
drives  him  to  the  berg-piled,  impregnable 
stronghold  of  his  king. 

Over  the  well-worn  field  stream  the 
restored  folk,  singing  and  making  merry. 
But  not  far  from  its  southern  rim  they 
halt,  half  afraid,  as  the  signs  of  recent 
conflict  are  yet  too  fresh  for  timid  hearts. 
They  halt  and  peer  this  way  and  that.  "  Is 
it  a  trick  ?  Has  the  White  Bear  really 
gone  north  ? "  ask  the  little  people. 

"  He  has  !  He  has  !  "  shouts  the  pride- 
f ul,  loud-voiced  stream.  "  I  have  defeated 
him — see  me  hurl  his  broken  bonds  to 
crushing  confusion !  " 

"  Cheer -up  —  cheer-up — he's-away-in-de- 
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"  To  them  comes  the  C:iptain  Bear 


treading  with  creaking  weight  on  snowy  feet." 


feat — in  defeat  I  "  chortles  a  fat  robin. 
"  Luck-y-thing — lucky-thing !  "  adds  a  glis- 
tening grackle,  lightly  clashing  his  cym- 
bals. "He-e-e?  Gone  to  sea!"  flutes  a 
redwing.  "  May-bee — may-bee,"  mutters  a 
fly-catcher.  "  I-think-think-think-he-has- 
gone-to  sea,"  trills  a  modest  sparrow. 

"  Wrong  ! — all-wrong  ! — Cranks  ! — All- 
Avrong !  "  suddenly  shouts  a  mighty  voice ; 
and  behold!  the  great  gray  goose,  captain 
of  all  northern  raids — the  war-worn  Wa- 
Wa.  Wizard  of  wastes  of  sea  and  land, 
pioneer  of  prospecting  jDoleward;  better 
than  all  he  knows  the  shift  of  season  and 
the  northward  mystery.  His  scoutings 
have  extended  to  the  last  wan  berg  and  his 
trumpet  has  thrilled  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  White  Bear's  den.  Like  most  great 
captains,  he  is  curt,  while  loud  af  speech. 
"  Tarry  a  while,"  he  says ;  "  if  within  two 


weeks  I  come  not  back,  then  forward  all !  " 
Through  his  brazen  trumpet  he  blares  a 
thrilling  order,  and  prompt  and  silent  his 
gray-clad  troop  falls  in.  "En  avant!" 
The  clang  of  it  stirs  the  blood  of  all,  for 
each  has  heard  the  tongue  in  old  Quebec 
and  in  the  farther  wastes,  and  the  sound  of 
it  recalls  the  joys  of  sweet  new  pasturage, 
of  love-making,  and  happy  summer  homes 
in  Daylight  Land. 

"  En  avantl  "  Like  the  head  of  a  mighty 
arrow  shot  poleward,  the  drilled  battalion 
hisses  through  the  cold,  thin  upper  air. 
Wa-Wa  himself  is  leading,  for  none  other 
so  well  understands  how  best  to  wedge 
opposing  airs,  or  when  to  rise  above,  or  to 
dip  below  quarreling  winds.  He  also  best 
knows  the  route,  for  he  has  been  over  it, 
to  and  fro.  each  spring  and  fall,  ever  since 
that  wonderful  first  autumn  when  his  par- 


Like  the  head  of  a  mighty  arrow  shot  poleward, 

the  drilled  battalion  hisses  through  the  coM,  thin  air. 
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e  n  t  s  shepherded 
him  and  his 
brothers  and  sis- 
ters from  Arctic 
meadows  down 
to  the  lazy,  locked 
lagoons  of  the 
South. 

"•En  avant!" 
He  loves  to  give 
that  order.  Eor 
many  years  he 
has  set  the  pace, 
yet  each  succeed- 
ing season  has 
found  him  keener 
for  the  northward 
flight.  He  may 
dawdle  when 
southward  bound, 
but  going  north 
is  different.  Then 
he  always  follows 
the  old  trail, 
stooping  to  this 
plain  and  that 
lake,  and  tarry- 
ing only  for  food 
and  rest,  or  while 
t  emporari  1  y 
storm-bound,  un- 
til he  reaches  a 
certain  point. 
From  this  he 
bears  west-by- 
north  until  the 
forest  dwindles 
and  below  him 
spread     two     big 

lakes  with  a  little  lake  between.  Into  this 
little  lake  runs  a  big  river  and  out  of  it 
runs  another  big  river.  The  little  lake 
is  ringed  with  marshes,  beyond  which,  upon 
one  side,  lie  leagues  of  level  fat-lands, 
squared  with  withered  corn  and  the  green 
of  winter  wheat.  Here  he  always  halts  for 
rest  and  refreshments.  He  may  stay  a 
week  or  a  month.  It  matters  not,  for  it  is 
the  loveliest  spot,  save  one,  along  the  route. 
The  other  spot  is  his  birthplace,  away  up 
in  a  Manitoba  muskeg.  Its  real  merit  is 
its  privacy — otherwise  it  is  a  rotten  bad 
place — but  then  everybody  knows  what  a 
goose  a  goose  is  apt  to  be  over  goose 
afFairs ! 

Wa-Wa  has  another  and  a  private  reason 
for  halting  by  the  little  lake.     Years  ago. 


A  Bit  of  Man  Millinery. 

during  his  third  visit,  he  was  leading  his 
battalion  in  to  feed  at  gray  dawn,  when 
a  long-legged,  lathy-looking,  brown-faced 
boy  suddenly  rose  from  a  pile  of  corn-fod- 
der and  shot  at  him.  Wa-Wa  felt  some- 
thing hot  slice  across  his  breast,  and  for  a 
moment  his  strong  flight  wavered.  Then 
he  recovered  himself  and,  shouting  defiance 
at  his  foe's  single-barrel,  he  led  his  honk- 
ing troop  five  miles  away  to  a  safer 
ground.  But  before  departing,  he  took  a 
good  look  at  his  enemy,  and  the  mental 
picture  never  faded.  The  long,  lean  figure, 
the  smooth,  swart  face,  the  black  hair  and 
the  great,  staring  eyes  were  unmistakable, 
and  Wa-Wa  vowed  to  get  even — or,  as  he 
put  it— "/uniA:/" 

For  weeks  the  wound  bothered  him,  but 
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"With  feet  to  the  flight." 

at  last  it  healed.  Yet  the  mark  of  it  re- 
mained. Whenever  Wa-Wa  reared  his 
long  body  upright  and  bent  his  snaky  black 
neck  to  arrange  his  lower  plumage,  he  saw 
a  snow-white  streak  amid  his  dressy  gray. 
And  every  time  he  saw  it  his  eyes  would 
gleam  and  he'd  hiss  savagely  and  snap  at 
the  grass. 

"  Why  do  you  brood  over  it,  dear  ?  That 
miserable  boy  is  not  worth  remembering," 
his  wife  would  say.  In  her  heart  she  was 
rather  proud  of  Wa-Wa's  badge  of  having 
been  in  action,  and  she  almost  wished  that 
the  shot  could  have  raked  both  sides  alike, 
for  a  white  line  on  both  sides  would  have 
been  so  dressy  and  so  different  from  any- 
thing worn  by  any  of  the  other  ganders. 
She  used  to  declare  that  she  loved  to  stand 


upon  Wa-Wa's 
left,  for  then  the 
white  line  exactly 
matched  the  cres- 
cent-shaped white 
cravat  which  she 
always  wore.  She 
never  said  so 
much  to  Wa-Wa 
but  once.  That 
time  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  per- 
f  e  c  1 1  y  horrible 
stare — then  wad- 
dle d  off  hissing 
until  he  found  a 
couple  of  the 
toughest  old  gan- 
ders  on  the 
grounds. 

When  next  he 
led  his  followers 
to  the  little  lake, 
he  changed  his 
tactics.  All 
pitched  in  the 
open  lake,  and 
after  they  had 
"  washed-up  "  and 
become  eager  for 
young  wheat,  Wa- 
Wa  ordered  them 
to  stop  where  they 
were,  while  h  e 
flew  in  to  spy  out 
the  land.  They 
were  somewhat 
astonished,  but  no 
goose  ever  diso- 
beys; so  they  waited,  wondering  what 
new  wrinkle  was  bothering  their  wise  old 
leader. 

Wa-Wa  flew  slowly  in,  keeping  one  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  wet  fields  and  care- 
fully scanning  every  yard  of  possible  cover. 
The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  first  ray 
to  touch  the  ambush  of  the  last  year  waked 
a  flare  of  red  and  a  dazzling  white  flash. 
Wa-Wa  well  knew  that  a  human  face  in 
such  light  shows  very  red  and  that  a  gun- 
barrel  flashes  white.  A  few  seconds  later 
he  almost  screamed  with  rage,  for  there 
lay  his  foe — eyes,  hair,  long  figure,  and  all. 
Slowly  and  steadily  Wa-Wa  drifted  in,  till 
he  saw  his  foe  spring  to  his  knees.  Then 
Wa-Wa  climbed  straight  up,  as  he  well 
knew  how  to  do.     A  double  report  sounded 
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dully    f  r  o  m 
below,   but 
nothing    hap- 
pened. 

"He  can  shoot 
twice      now," 
thought  Wa-Wa,  as 
he  swung  wide.  Then 
he  shouted  as  loudly 
as  he  could— " Hunk! — 
get-hunh-hunk  / "    and 
bore  away  to  his  friends, 
whom  he   led  to   a   point 
not   three   hundred   yards 
from  the  danger  zone.    Tell- 
ing a  trusty  young  gander  to 
keep  a  keen  watch  upon  the 
skulker,  Wa-Wa  hastily  fed, 
then  relieved  his  sentry.     Slim- 
necked,  erect,  and  tall,  he  stood, 
his  small,  angry  eye  never  shifting 
from  his  foe.    Finally,  after  all  had 
fed,  he   gave   the   order   to   rise   as 
straight  up  as  possible  and  to  follow 
him.     In  a  grand,  sweeping  curve  he 
led  them  till  they  were  directly  over  the 
foe.     Two  puffs  of  smoke  sprang  upward 
and  a  spatter  of  harmless  stuff  touched 
a  few  flight  feathers. 

"Mark  him  well — never  nearer !  "  or- 
dered Wa-Wa,  and  his  troop  chattered  back 
a  laughing  assent.     Then  Wa-Wa  twisted 
his  neck  downward  and  roared — "Hunk! — 
get -hunk-hunk!  " 

Day  after  day  Wa-Wa  played  his  game 
of  coming  in  first  alone  and  spying  till  he 
had  located  the  peril,  then  leading  his 
troop  as  closely  as  he  dared,  until  the 
smoke  leaped  up.  The  last  morning  of  his 
stay  was  so  warm  that  the  troop  were  lazy 
and  wanted  to  fly  low.  Wa-Wa,  however, 
had  a  surprise  for  them  as  a  result  of  his 
scouting.  His  first  glance  over  the  wheat- 
field  where  they  fed  detected  a  disturbed 
spot.  Passing  high  over  this,  he  saw  the 
upturned  brown  face  and  fierce  eyes  he 
knew  so  well.  Without  a  sign  of  recogni- 
tion he  went  back  to  his  troop,  explained 
the  novel  trap,  and  then  led  the  way 
directly  over  it.  Again  the  twin  puffs  of 
smoke  sprang  up,  and  Wa-Wa,  almost  stop- 
ping, shouted  directly  into  the  barrel — 
"Hunk! — get-hunk-hunk!"  That  night  he 
led  the  way  northward. 

The  next  spring  came,  and  with  it  Wa- 
Wa  and  his  troop.  Again  he  warily 
scouted,  but  for  a  time,  search  as  he  might. 


he  could 
not  un- 
cover the 
ambush  which 
he  felt  was  some- 
where below.  The 
spot  where  the  bar- 
rel had  been  he  dis- 
tinctly recalled — the 
wheat  was  there  a  3 
usual,  but  the  barrel 
was  not.  The  only 
thing  worthy  of  n  o- 
tice  was  a  small,  thin 
fringe  of  dried  weeds, 
w  h  i  c  h  marked  a  spot 
where  the  wheat  had 
failed.  Twice  Wa-Wa 
looked  at  it,  then  sud- 
d  e  n  1  y  he  remembered 
that  snow  always  flattens 
such  weeds — indeed,  all 
other  weeds  lay  flat.  Then 
his  marvelous  eye  made 
out  the  dim  outline  of  a 
prone  figure,  which  so 
closely  matched  the  scant 
cover  that  no  other  gander 
would  ever  have  noticed  it. 
For  a  moment  Wa-Wa  was 
ahnost  frightened.  There  was  something 
so  devilishly  crafty  about  the  thing  that 
the  bare  idea  of  it  made  him  shudder  as  he 
swung  slowly  around  it  at  safe  distance. 
Presently  he  detected  the  slightest  of 
movements  and  then  a  glint  of  red.  In- 
stantly his  wrath  blazed  hotly,  for  there 
were  the  well-known  hated  eyes,  fairly 
flaming  with  savage  eagerness. 

Back  to  the  troop  went  Wa-Wa.  Every 
member  had  been  told  what  to  expect  when 
they  reached  the  place — iudeed,  the  story 
of  Wa-Wa's  enemy  had  been  honked  and 
hawked  from  mouth  to  mouth  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  South.  After  explaining  the 
situation,  Wa-Wa  led  the  way  directly  over 
the  weeds.  Once  again  the  expected 
smoke  arose,  but  this  time  the  shower  of 
stuff  pattered  smartly — so  smartly  that  one 
young  girl  of  a  goose  yelled  "  Ouch !  "  as 
loud  as  she  could.  Bidding  the  rest  go  on, 
Wa-Wa  circled  and  again  passed  over  the 
weeds.  To  his  amazement  two  more  puffs 
of  smoke  belched  up  and  something 
whizzed  mighty  close  to  his  head.  "  He 
can  shoot  more  times  and  farther  now," 
thought    Wa-Wa,    and    with    the    thought 


"  Climbed  straight  up  as 
he  well  knew  how  to  do . " 
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came  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  feeling. 
The  next  instant  he  was  furious,  and  he 
fairly  screamed  his  f ai'ewell — "  Hunk ! — 
get-hunk-hunk!''  Then  he  rejoined  his 
troop  and  led  the  way  to  a  field  fully  a 
mile  distant. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife  that  evening, 
as  they  rocked  side  by  side  on  the  baby 
waves  of  the  little  lake,  "  I  don't  wish  to 


bother  you,  or  to  meddle  in  any  way,  yet 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  straight  ques- 
tion, What's  wrong  with  you  to-day  ? " 

By  way  of  answer  Wa-Wa  hissed  sav- 
agely and  drove  his  head  into  a  curling 
ripple.  Then  he  said,  "  There's  nothing 
particular  the  matter — you  wouldn't  under- 
stand if  I  told  you." 

"Biit,  my  dear!"  she  persisted,  "  there  is 


"  Suddenly  rose  from  a  pile  of  corn-fodder  and  shut  at  liim." 
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"  Wa-Wa  reared  his  long-  body  upright  and  bent  his  snaky  black  neck.' 


something  the  matter.  You  can't  fool  me 
— I  know  you  too  well.  You're  crusty 
and  worried — and — and — I  believe-it's-all- 
about-that-man-in-the-field — so — there !  " 

Wa-Wa  hissed  again  and  his  small  eyes 
blazed  with  fury,  but  beyond  a  low  rattle 
in  his  throat,  he  made  no  immediate 
answer. 

"  Don't  act  so,"  she  continued ;  "  it's 
unlike  you.  Besides,  I've  really  got  to 
speak  to  you — it's  been  on  my  mind  to  do 
so  for  some  time,  but  you've  led  us  so  long 
and  so  well,  dear,  that  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  say  it,  but  I  must !  Look  out  for 
that  man — he'll  do  you  an  injury  yet. 
Can't  you  see  that  he  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  doing  it  every  time  ?  Why !  that 
last  time  almost  lamed  Gozzie's  wing.  It 
hurt  the  child  and  frightened  her  half  to 
death — and — you  know,  dear,  such  a  thing 
never  happened  before.  I  was  thinking 
that  p-e-r-h-a-p-s  we  might  go  to  some 
other  place — say  the  other  plains — they're 


just  as  convenient  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  change 
— the  children  have  never 
been  there,  you  know,  dear, 

and " 

"For  wheat's  sake,  shut 
up  and  don't  meddle!  You 
can  honk  faster  than  any 
goose  I  ever  saw ! "  roared 
Wa-Wa,  and  the  wife 
drifted  a  yard  away,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  showed  real  temper  to 
her. 

He  was  angry,  too,  for 
the  old  gander  is  lord  of  the 
lot  and  never  tolerates  the 
slightest  interference.  But 
back  of  it  all  lay  an  uneasy 
f  e  e  1  i  n  g — an  indefinable 
dread,  which,  try  as  h  e 
would,  he  could  not  entirely 
banish.  By  dawn,  however, 
he  was  himself  again,  but 
this  time  he  did  lead  to  a 
spot  far  to  one  side  of  the 
dangerous  weeds,  and  where 
there  was  no  cover  for 
hundreds  of  yards  all 
about.  He  had  not  troubled 
himself  to  see  if  the  foe 
was  in  the  hide,  but  as  all 
hands  swung  lazily  lake- 
ward,  he  looked  back  and 
distinctly  saw  the  hated  form  erect  above 
the  weeds.  That  very  afternoon  he  gave 
the  order  for  the  ITorth. 


The  world  was  white — white  as  the  soul 
of  a  child.  Bells  jingled  unceasingly;  rich 
robes  swept  the  snow,  and  big  wood  sleighs, 
laden  with  young  fir-trees,  went  groaning 
along  the  streets.  At  the  window  of  a  big 
house,  almost  buried  among  huge  snow- 
laden  pines,  stood  a  winsome  wee  lady, 
looking  down  the  straight  path  which  led 
to  a  distant  gate.  The  glow  from  a  huge 
open  fire-place  played  upon  crimson  cur- 
tains and  brought  the  dainty  figure  into 
sharp  relief.  Almost  childish  in  stature, 
it  reqiiired  a  second  glance  to  detect  the 
tiny  cap,  the  silver  strands  in  the  wavy 
black  hair,  and  certain  lines  about  the 
mouth  which  hint  where  Time  marks  up 
his  score.  She  evidently  was  expecting 
somebody  and  she  didn't  have  long  to  wait. 
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As  she  watched,  the  space  above  the  gate 
was  suddenly  filled  by  a  hurdling  figure, 
which  flew  the  trifling  barrier  as  though 
it  were  a  mere  print  in  the  snow,  and  sped 
with  long  leaps  along  the  path.  In  her 
excitement  she  rapped  the  big  pane  so 
hard  that  it  flew  into  clashing  spears;  but 
that  one  pane  was  the  only  thing  of  that 
name  in  any  way  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular reunion. 

"  Time ! — breakaway !  "    he    managed    to 
gasp  a  few  moments  later,  and  when  he 
had  got  free  he  added  solemnly,  "Mater, 
if  you  persist   in  hugging   and  punching 
when  clinched,  I'll  give  you  the  heel."     He 
towered  above  her  as  a  greyhound  towers 
above  a  rabbit,  but  the  Eabbit  didn't  appear 
to  mind.    In  fact,  it  showed  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  force  the  fight- 
ing, fouls  and  all,  but 
h  e     straightened    u  p, 
which  most  effectually 
prevented  the  Rabbit's 
getting  its  favorite 
hold. 

"Think  of  i  t— 
whew!''  he  presently 
said ;  "  this  Christmas 
actually  ends  the  in- 
fernal grind,  and  I  can 
loaf  for  a  yea  r — a 
luliole  year!  if  I  want 
to."  She  said  never  a 
word;  her  face  as- 
sumed a  comical  at- 
tempt at  sternness  and 
she  held  out  a  wee 
hand. 

"  Um-er-yes  —  that's 
so  !  "  he  stammered,  as 
he  pretended  to  fum- 
ble in  search  of  the 
proof  that  he  had  been 
actually  doing  a  trifle 
of  work  between  ath- 
letic events. 

"  There's  the  con- 
demned thing,  and  I 
hope  you'll  prize  it,  for 
the  cost  has  been 
frightful !  "  he  c  o  n  - 
eluded,  with  a  forced 
calmness — for  he  felt 
like  yelling,  or  trying 
a  hitch-kick  at  the 
ceiling,  or  any  old 
thing    that    would    let 


off  steam.  After  one  swift  glance,  the 
Rabbit  betrayed  a  sudden  fierce  determina- 
tion to  mix  matters  in  a  final  rough-and- 
tumble,  but  he  side-stepped  and  repeated 
his  warning. 

"A  prize  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  Rab- 
bit, and  with  an  arch  look,  she  added,  "A 
prize  to  the  Lady,  and  a  Sir-prize  to  the 
Gentleman  is  but  fair.  Won't  your 
Majesty  enter  the  Royal  Chamber  ? " 

"  Same  as  ever,  I  'spose,"  he  queried, 
though  well  he  knew  that  nothing  in  that 
room  ever  was  disarranged,  nor  would  it 
be  so  long  as  the  Rabbit  bossed  the  bur- 
row. "  Come,  let's  go  see !  "  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  and  as  he  spoke  his  long  arms 
shot  out  in  a  way  that  only  boxing  can 
teach.      The     terrified    Rabbit     had    been 


Slim  necked,  erect,  and  tall,  he  stood,  his  small  angry  eye  never  shifting  from  hisfoe." 


"  In  an  instant  he  was  upon  his  knees  and  the  new  gun  fairly  leaped  to  his  shoulder.' 


hoping  for,  yet  dreading  this  very  move- 
ment— for,  womanlike,  at  that  instant  she 
was  wondering  if  he  had  forgotten.  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  Up  in  the  air  she  rose  until 
she  was  seated  on  his  shoulder — then  all 
she  could  do  was  to  bury  her  small  fingers 
in  his  thick  hair,  and  hang  on,  quivering 
a  bit,  yet  glorying  in  his  supple  strength. 
The  stairs  he  found  easy,  as  of  yore,  and 
the  room  precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  but  on 


the  army  cot  lay  a  long,  narrow,  box-like 
package. 

The  marks  on  the  package  told  of  a  sea- 
trip,  and  he  promptly  got  rid  of  the  wrap- 
pings. "  English  oak — brass-bound,"  he 
muttered — ■"  must  have  cost — Why ! — you 
little  dev — I  mean  darling — this  dam- — 
I  - 1  -  m  e  a  n  thing  —  c-c-cost  a  hundred 
pounds ! " 

"  What  of  it  ? "  philosophically  remarked 
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the  Rabbit.  "  This  thing  that  I  got  cost 
years  of  hard  work!  " 

To  put  it  together  and  swing  it  a  bit, 
occupied  only  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
knew  that  somebody  had  told  her  the 
weight,  stock,  and  drop,  for  these  were 
exactly  right.  Who  had  done  the  telling 
and  ordering  he  at  once  guessed,  for  few 
men  have  many  such  close  friends.  It  was 
indeed  a  beauty,  and,  after  he  had  settled 
for  it  in  the  only  coin  that  would  pass,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "Mater  mine,  won't  I 
do  things  to  old  scar-bel — I  mean  Wa-Wa, 
when  he  comes  north !  " 

"  Who's  Scarbel,  or  Wa-Wa — I  thought 
'  Wa-Wa '  was  Indian  for  wild  goose — 
Longfellow  says  so  ? "  quoth  the  Rabbit. 

For  a  moment  he  was  too  busy  pointing 
the  gun  the  other  way  to  answer,  and  the 
dainty  weapon  shook  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  a  vast  amount  of  nerve-racking 
overstudy  on  his  part.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  answered  with  pre- 
ternatural gravity — 

"  Anser — a  goose — scarhellerificus — huch- 
shoticus — arcticus — etceiereticus — a  goose 
of  the  Arctic,  remarkably  hard  to  get. 
Humanum  est  ,errare"  he  added,  reflect- 
ively.    "  Oh !  "  said  the  Rabbit. 

"  Listen,  Mater,"  he  continued.  "  For 
years  I've  laid  for  a  certain  wise  old  gander 
on  the  plains.  Every  trick  I  know  I  have 
played  on  that  old  rascal.  Once  I  hit  him, 
but  he  was  a  bit  too  high — I  was  a  poor 
judge  of  distance  then.     Every  chance  I've 


had  since  I've  tried  for  him  and  failed.  He 
knows  me  and  I  know  him,  but  now  I'm 
wiser.  I  have  learned  how  to  ^  call '  from 
a  New  Brunswick  chap,  and  I  can  do  it 
well.  I'll  make  and  paint  a  few  profiles 
(decoys,  you  know),  and  when  Wa-Wa 
comes,  with  the  help  of  your  superb  gift — 
I'll  get  him !     Really,  I  must  get  him !  " 

-X-  -A:  -x-  -»  * 

Two  months  later  the  decoys  were  made 
and  painted.  He  knew  how  to  paint  and 
he  knew  the  birds  better  than  most  men 
know  them.  The  profiles  were  life-size,  of 
half-inch  stuff,  and  dressed  down  to  a 
knife-like  thinness  along  all  upper  edges. 
Seen  from  directly  above,  they  were  mere 
sticks  upon  the  ground,  but  from  a  dis- 
tance they  were  geese,  and  when  set  up 
with  one  pointing  to  each  quarter,  two 
always  were  visible. 

When  the  birds  came  back,  he  was  ready, 
and  one  night  he  said,  "  Bye-bye,  little 
one,  I'm  off  after  Wa-Wa."  Fully  equipped, 
with  the  profiles  knapsack  fashion,  he 
started  on  the  long  tramp.  It  was  the 
softest  of  spring  nights.  The  air  was 
shaken  with  the  peep  of  hylas  and  the 
brazen  ripple  of  frogs.  The  storm  of  it 
before  him  calmed  at  his  passing  and 
burst  anew  in  his  rear.  For  mile  after 
mile  he  tramped,  till  the  East  fl^ared  redly 
and  the  breath  of  the  huge  open  came  to 
him.  A  pair  of  blue  wings  hissed  past, 
and  from  the  darkness  came  the  hoarse 
queries  of  black  duck,  the  clearer  tone  of 
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mallard,  and  the  querulous  chatter  of  pin- 
tail. Once,  from  afar,  came  a  faint  honk- 
ing, and  at  the  sound  of  it  he  hastened. 

To  arrange  the  decoys  was  a  simple  task, 
but  as  he  thrust  the  last  support  into  the 
soft  wheat-land,  his  ear  caught  a  mournful 
"  HunTc! — hunk-hunk !  " 

"  I'll  go  a  hundred  yards  below  to  make 
sure,"  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  really  excellent  decoys.  Where  reced- 
ing waters  had  left  a  windrow  of  dry  weeds, 
he  sat  down  and  waited.  The  good  old 
pipe  kept  him  content,  and  he  listened  to 
the  voices  of  the  feathered  folk.  Ducks 
of  several  sorts  kept  streaming  over,  head- 
ing for  distant  cornfields.  Then  a  rasping 
scaipe! — scaipe!  caused  him  to  nod  his  head 
knowingly.  At  last,  a  flash  of  yellow  light 
gleamed  across  the  level,  and  black  shadows 
trailed  westward  from  every  slight  pro- 
jection.    Presently   a    distant   honking — a 


'  He  struck  the  grround  with  a  whop." 


clamor  of  many  voices,  betrayed  the  fact 
that  geese  had  taken  wing. 

He  twisted  an  old  corn-tassel  into  the 
cross-strings  of  his  cap,  tossed  a  few  weeds 
over  the  gun-barrels,  then  laid  down,  and 
stayed  down.  He  was  dressed  right  and  he 
knew  it,  so  with  chin  upon  hand  he  lay,  his 
eyes,  shadowed  by  the  visor,  fixed  upon  the 
western  sky.  Soon  a  black  thread  drifted 
into  view  and  at  first  glimpse  of  it  his  head 
sank  lower,  but  his  heart  beat  higher.  On 
and  on  came  the  thread,  changing  to  a  cord, 
then  to  a  cable,  lastly  to  a  row  of  huge 
black  beads. 

"  H  u  n  k  —  g  e  t-h  u  n  k-h  u  n  k — A  iv — 
Hunk!"   he   sung   out,   then   snickered   to 
himself.     The  brazen  rasp  of  it  was  star- 
tlingly  correct,  and  a  confident  repetition 
of  it  caused  the  flock  to  head  directly  for 
him.     Not  another  sound  did  he  utter,  but 
he  lay  face  down,  like  a  dead  man,  although 
muscles   twitched   and  his 
heart    thumped    audibly.      At 
last,    from    almost     overhead, 
sounded    a    suspicious    croak 
and  the  whiff-whiff  of  mighty 
pinions  !    In  an  instant  he  was 
upon  his  knees^and  the  new  gun 
fairly  leaped  to  his  shoulder. 
As   he   rose   a  long  line   of 
geese    wavered,    parted,    a  n  d 
the  two  sections  fell  away  to 
either  side.     In  the  space  left 
one  remained   alone — a   huge, 
thick-necked  old  gander,  with 
a   conspicuous    white   welt 
across    his    left    breast.     The 
other    geese    need    not    have 
worried.     The    trim    tubes 
sought   the   white   cravat   not 
forty  yards  above  and  swung 
truly    with    it.      The    gander 
lurched,  half-turned,   and  be- 
fore he  could  recover,  the  hail 
from  the  second  barrel  raked 
him  broadside.     He  struck  the 
mud   with   a    "  whop !  "    which 
might  have  been  heard  half  a 
mile  away. 

"Hun  k  — got-hurvk — hunk 
— hunk !  "  chuckled  the  man, 
as  he  laid  down  the  gun  and 
started  for  his  prize.  !N"aught 
cared  he  for  other  geese — he 
had  got  hunk! 


THE   HORSE  SHOW  AND  THE  SHOW  HORSE 

THE    APPROACHING    EQUINE    FAMINE 

By  FRANK    M.   WARE 


Or  genuine  sporting  horse  shows  we 
have  but  two  or  three  in  the  country 
— shows    where    no    gate    money   is 
charged,  no  revenues  expected;    where  all 
prize  money  is  donated,  all  entrance  fees 


fully  paid.  Such  reunions  are  those  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Lenox,  and  while  the  good 
they  do  may  be  visible  only  locally,  they 
are  really  far  reaching  in  effect,  and 
afford  the  very  best  "  feeders  "  to  the  more 


Mrs.  W.  Stanton  Elliott's  Champion  Saddle  (over  15.2)  Flashligrht. 


nominal,  all  awards  either  simple  ribbons 
worth  a  few  cents,  or  cups,  etc.,  worth  a 
few  dollars ;  and  where  the  usual  and 
expected  deficit  is  made  good  by  another 
assessment  promptly  suggested  and  cheer- 


pretentious  functions.  Be  fortune  ever 
so  unkind  afterward,  the  memory  that  he 
did  once  win  a  blue  at  some  little  home 
gathering  acts  as  a  "  bracer "  to  many  a 
luckless  showman,  and  impels  him  on  and 
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on,  through  the  valley  of  consistent  dis- 
aster to  the  possible  culmination  of  his 
hopes.  This  is  certainly  the  best  kind  of 
sporting  instinct;  and  its  promotion  is 
due  to  what  is  the  truest  sporting  type  of 
horse  show.  Any  one  can  win,  but  it 
takes  a  good  man  to  steadily  lose. 

At  the  usual  horse  show  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  as  between  exhibitor  and  exhi- 


rather  better  case,  provided  the  market 
prove  good,  and  profitable  sales  ensue. 
There  is  hardly  a  show  held  that  could  not 
afford  to  add  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  to 
its  prize  money  and  still  retain  enough  for 
healthy  dividends,  such  as  any  other  busi- 
ness would  do  extremely  well  to  pay.  But 
where  is  the  show  corporation  that  would 
be   satisfied  with,  say,  4  per   cent,   on  its 


Mr.  Georg-e  Gould's  Champion  Polo  Pony  Queen. 


bition,  is  altogether  too  uneven.  Returns 
to  the  former,  if  successful,  are  absurdly 
small;  expenses,  if  defeated,  enormous. 
Prizes  are  entirely  inadequate  in  view  of 
the  large  (proportionate)  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  association;  entrance  fees  are 
out  of  all  reason;  stall  rent,  etc.,  exorbi- 
tant. Amateurs  have  no  chance  to  make 
ends  meet,  even  if  they  win  every  class 
they  show  for;  professionals,  even  with 
their    necessarily    limited    capital,    are    in 


investment  ?  But  exlaibitors  are  a  unit — 
just  as  with  trotting  and  race  horse  own- 
ers. Horsemen  growl  loudly  and  "  kick " 
hard,  but  they  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. "  Whatever  is,  is  wrong "  appar- 
ently; but  of  definite  and  concerted 
action  to  set  things  right,  they  have  no 
idea.  While  they  agree  that  they  are  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it  on  trotting  and  race- 
track and  in  the  show  arena  (amateur 
and  "  pro  "  alike) ,  they  stipinely  let  it  go 
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at  that;  whereas,  not  improbably,  their 
reasonable  and.  correct  representations 
and  requests  would  be  listened  to  by  the 
authorities,  and  acted  upon,  more  or  less 
liberally.  If  purses  ought  to  be  bigger, 
let  them  guarantee  (and  make  it  good) 
that  increase  in  the  one  respect  shall 
meet  response  in  the  other — that  of 
entries;  if  entrance  fees  are  too  large,  let 
them  say  what  percentage  would  be  fair; 
and  if  they  prefer,  as  many  do,  the  sweep- 
stakes system,  whereby  all  entrance  moneys 
are  added  to  the  prize,  and.  accrue  either 
all  to  the  winner,  or  on  a  percentage  basis 
to  the  four  ribbon  bearers,  let  them  con- 
sent to  a  reasonable  diminution  in  the 
amounts  offered  by  the  association  thus 
deprived  of  an  important  item  of  revenue; 
if  stall  charges,  etc.,  are  too  exorbitant, 
let  them  ask  for  concessions ;  and,  in 
default,  stable  outside  the  buildings — there 
are  plenty  of  liveries  in  all  the  large  cities. 

A  feature  of  the  third  stage — the 
descent  of  a  sporting  affair  to  the  level 
of  a  business  enterprise — is  the  steadily 
increasing"  prominence,  noticeable  at  all 
shows,  of  the  professional  exhibitor.  In 
fact,  so  generally  is  he  now  in  evidence, 
and  so  completely  has  the  genuine  ama- 
teur retired  into  the  background,  that  the 
larger  affairs  depend,  in  nearly  every 
variety  of  class,  upon  the  professional  as 
a  stop-gap  and   a  mainstay. 

By  "  professional "  is  meant  not  only 
the  genuine  article,  but  the  "  semi,  demi  " 
amateur  who  is  such  only  by  courtesy, 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  neither, 
and  claiming  the  privileges  of  both, 
classes.  Bar  the  stables  of  four  or  five 
genuine  amateurs  at  any  of  the  larger 
shows,  and  what  have  you  left  ? — a  col- 
lection of  valuable  sale  horses  owned  by 
professionals — a  bunch  of  generally  "  in- 
valuable "  animals  owned  by  the  semi- 
amateurs. 

Where  no  general  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  hona  fide  amateur  has  been 
adopted,  chaos  reigns;  the  bars  are  all 
down,  and  the  accepted  here  may  be  the 
rejected  there.  Surely,  the  limitations 
and  qualifications  of  the  two  classes 
should  be  comprehensively  defined  and  the 
question  settled  once  and  for  all.  That 
professionals  have  served  their  turn  for 
the  past  few  years  is  true,  and  they  have 
added  much  to  the  general  attractiveness 
of  equine  exhibitions — but  ought  they  not 


now  to  be  restricted  within  more  narrow 
boundaries  ?  That  "  an  amateur  must  be 
acceptable  as  such  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee," the  only  general  condition  extant, 
may  mean  too  ranch,  or  nothing  at  all, 
according  to  personal  bias.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  amateur  should  be 
licensed,  or  that  the  professional  on  the 
other  hand  must  have  such  certificate; 
but  in  these  cases,  lacking  a  governing 
body,  what  tribunal  is  to  decide  upon  the 
application  ?  While  a  properly  drawn 
line  would  debar  many  a  breeder  and 
exhibitor  from  the  amateur  class,  that 
result  would  be  emu.  -tJy  proper.  Mr. 
S.  S.  Howland,  at  a  recent  ?^oe'+-  <2i,^^^ 
entered  his  horses  in  dealers'  c^..  ad 

boldly  and  properly  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  an  amateur.  Surely,  this  prece- 
dent should  establish  grounds  for  turning 
out  from  the  amateur  ranks  all  breeders 
or  regular  sellers  of  horses  at  either  pri- 
vate or  public  disposal,  restricting  the 
amateur  body  to  just  what  it  should  com- 
prise— those  who  have  never  been  identi- 
fied in  any  way  with  breeding,  selling, 
buying,  or  showing  horses  of  any  kind. 
The  fact  that  a  wealthy  man  has  been  thus 
engaged  for  amusemen'^  and  has  lost 
money  at  the  undertaking,  should  not  at 
all  relieve  him.  He  who  opens  a  bank  and 
fails  is  no  less  a  banker,  nor  will  the 
breeder  who  anticipaces  loss  refuse  gain; 
a  wealthy  agriculturist  who  sells  milk 
from  his  farm  is  certainly  a  miilvinan  and 
amenable  to  the  laws  governing  that  trade 
— the  fact,  that  it  costs  him  two  dollars  a 
quart,  while  it  sells  for  three  cents,  has 
no  bearing.  This  division  would  narrow 
the  "  amateur  "  ranks,  and  make  the  "  pro- 
fessional "  body  much  the  larger,  at  least 
for  a  time — but  show  classes  could  be 
easily  arranged  to  cover  such  details; 
while  the  genuine  amateur,  once  properly 
encouraged,  would  very  quickly  put  himself 
more  generally  in  evidence — and  he  is  the 
one  we  must  provide  for  if  such  exhibi- 
tions are  to  endure. 

Splendid  as  have  been  the  object  lessons 
afforded  the  public  by  the  men — profes- 
sional and  amateur — who  at  enormous 
expense  have  collected  large  exhibits  of 
superb  horses,  magnificent  vehicles,  and 
perfect  appointments,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  these  exhibitors 
prove  a  handicap  to  a  show,  in  that  they 
discourage  competition,  and  directly  affect 
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the  entry  list.  Exhibitors  grow  tired  of 
the  expense  of  chasing  the  "  will-o'-the- 
wisp  "  of  blue  which  they  can  never  over- 
take, and  once  discouraged,  they  rarely 
pluck  up  spirit  for  a  fresh  venture.  The 
purchase  nowadays  of  a  really  first-class 
show  horse,  possible  only  to  the  wealthy 
and  to  the  professional,  is,  barring  acci- 
dent, fairly  certain  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
percentage  upon  the  investment;  for,  if 
luck  is  with  him,  and  disease  and  accident 
evaded,  such  a  horse  may  go  on  for  years 
(under  our  unfair  regulations),  sweeping 


other  sport  is  there  such  an  entire  and 
unsportsmanlike  absence  of  grade,  of 
degree,  of  merit.  The  moment  your 
"  green "  horse  wins  a  "  novice  "  class  he 
must  forthwith  and  forever  compete  with 
blue-ribbon  winners,  champions,  veterans 
up  to  all  the  tricks  and  generalship  of  the 
ring.  Your  selling  plater  is  forthwith 
classed  among  stake  horses,  and  for  him 
there  is  no  relief,  no  descent  to  battle 
again  with  his  equals,  no  corner  to  hide  his 
unassuming  head.  It  is  rare  also  that  this 
"  novice  "  class  is  provided,  and  when  it  is 


Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson's  Champion  Red  Cloud. 
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the  deck  in  all  classes  to  which  he  is 
suited,  from  championships  down;  and,  if 
he  does  not  have  to  earn  the  oats  and  trav- 
eling expenses  for  too  many  "  dead  ones  " 
in  the  same  stable,  proving  as  a  cam- 
paigner often  really,  very  profitable,  with 
a  thumping  good  sale  as  a  wind-up.  Take 
the  career  of  horses  like  Lord  Brilliant,  or 
Sandringham  and  Burlingham,  or  Red 
Cloud,  or  Flashlight,  or  Lord  Minto — or 
lots  of  others.  Such  horses  can,  if  persist- 
ently shown,  win  thousands  of  dollars  in 
any  season,  and  nowadays  may  be  kept  at 
it  for  nearly  nine  months  annually.     In  no 


listed  it  generally  includes  horses  of  all 
heights,  from  14.3 — so  that  your  "  maiden  " 
may  have  to  "  give  away  "  five  or  six  inches ; 
and  recollect  what  Tom  Sayres  said  seven 
pounds  would  do  to  "  the  best  man  in 
England !  " 

The  owner  of  a  first-class  horse  is  vir- 
tually assured  by  all  our  directorates  that 
he  may  campaign  him,  unmolested  and 
unpenalized,  as  long  as  the  animal  lives. 
Surely,  the  blue-ribbon  winners  should  be 
set  aside  after  winning  a  certain  number; 
forced  to  compete  against  each  other  until 
again  they  have  gained  a  fixed  amount  of 
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firsts,  and  then  despatched  onward  and 
upward  to  the  champion  classes,  where, 
like  the  good  little  girl  in  the  fairy  tales, 
they  may  "  live  happily  ever  after."  True, 
with  this  discrimination,  the  earning 
capacity  of  certain  high  cost  horses  would 
be  affected;  but  how  about  the  possible 
winnings  of  the  dozens  of  excellent  indi- 
viduals which  their  perpetual  and  unre- 
stricted presence  relegates  to  obscurity  ? 
"A"  may  cost  $5,000,  but  if  there  is  a 
probability  or  a  certainty  that  he  will  move 
constantly  on  and  up,  then  B,  C,  and  D, 
which  would  otherwise  bring  nominal 
sums,  immediately  double  and  treble  in 
value,  and  the  average  is  more  than  main- 
tained. The  prosperity  of  an  industry  is 
not  regulated  by  the  merit  of,  or  the  finan- 
cial return  for,  the  isolated  product,  but 
for  the  appraisal  placed  upon  the  entire 
average  output;  and  this  value  is  the 
only  true  indication  of  legitimate  worth. 
Allowing  that  the  excellence  of  these 
alphabetically  enumerated  quadrupeds  is 
indorsed  by  "  press  and  public,"  a  not 
unnatural  inquiry  may  occur  as  to  whether 
their  satisfactory  succession  is  assured 
and  if  we  are  reasonably  certain  of  main- 
taining the  high  average  standard  we  have 
reached.  To  this  the  answer  must  unfortu- 
nately be  that  such  material  is  not  only 
almost  u^nattainable  now,  but  that  we  have 
for  so  long  been  able  inexpensively  to 
"  eat "  this  most  excellent  cake  that  we 
cannot  "  have  it  too,"  because  the  dish  con- 
tains only  a  few  remaining  crumbs.  From 
every  farm,  hamlet,  harem,  and  racetrack 
have  gone  stallions  and  mares  of  the  finest 
blood  and  truest  proportions  to  work  out 
an  ignoble  destiny  in  native  and  foreign 
"  heavy  leather  " ;  and,  dire  as  has  been  this 
exodus  in  the  past,  it  is  even  more  general 
now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  few  really 
desirable  animals  we  have  left  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  farmer  has  occupied  a 
curious  position  through  it  all.  When 
horses  were  a  drug,  as  a  few  years  since, 
he  could  not  afford  to  retain  his  breeding 
animals,  because  neither  they  nor  their 
produce  had  any  but  the  most  trifling  value ; 
nowadays  he  can  keep  nothing  choice  on 
the  place  for  the  very  opposite  reason — 
because  every  other  rattling  buggy-wheel 
announces  the  arrival  of  a  quick-cash 
buyer,  who  offers  so  much  money  for  the 
shapely  stallion  or  the  attractive  mare 
that  the  would-be  breeder  cannot  afford  to 


refuse — and  another  string  is  led  away  to 
luarket,  another  pasture  field  and  stallion 
lot  is  emptied. 

With  all  this  "  shopping  "  in  full  swing, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years — eight  or  ten — what 
can  the  outcome  be  ?  Good  stallions  espe- 
cially, as  filling  the  public  eye  for  fashion- 
able heavy  harness  use,  have  been  thus  put 
at  work  by  the  thousand — and,  of  course, 
in  the  "  cheap  days "  only  the  best  were 
chosen.  This  last  year  mares  and  foals 
were  beginning  again  to  dot  the  pastures 
of  the  West  and  East — in  meagre  quantity 
it  is  true,  but  indicative  of  a  tendency  to 
attempt  to  provide  against  the  emergency. 
Despite  this,  there  is  a  hiatus  of  six  years 
or  more  that  cannot  be  covered;  it  will  be 
six  years  more  before  the  crop  of  1901  is 
marketable;  and,  meanwhile,  will  some  sta- 
tistician kindly  tell  us  what  is  likely  to  bs 
the  probable  increase,  through  birth  and 
emigration,  of  our  country's  population  ? 
It  is  as  certain  as  most  things  are  that 
ere  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  shall  be 
iniporting  instead  of  exporting  horses,  and, 
in  fact,  for  certain  varieties,  the  tide  is 
already  near  the  ebb. 

What  methods  are  open  to  us  to  prevent 
this  impending  calamity  to  our  agricultural 
interests — for  it  is  nothing  else  ?  We  are 
in  the  position  of  merchants  who  have  cre- 
ated a  demand  which  they  are  afterward 
unable  to  supply;  the  output  of  our  equine 
mine  is  not  up  to  assayed  and  estimated 
amount ;  we  have  virtiially  made  contracts 
for  which  we  cannot  deliver  the  goods ; 
whence,  then,  are  we  going  to  look  for 
help  ?  Surely,  this  crisis  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. A  commission  composed  of 
really  practical,  broad-gauge,  and  wide 
awake  men  could  work  wonders  in  this  con- 
nection toward  the  establishing  of  stations 
where  properly  indorsed  and  accepted  stal- 
lions of  various  breeds  should  stand  at 
public  service  for  a  nominal  fee;  the 
inspection  (free)  of  all  mares  presented, 
which  should  be,  if  passed,  allowed  to  be 
sent  to  such  sires  at  no  cost  to  the  owner; 
the  inspection  and  acceptance  (or  con- 
demnation) of  the  resulting  progeny ;  such 
approval  to  be  awarded  regardless  of  pedi- 
gree, and  based  solely  and  simply  upon  the 
merits  of  the  individual ;  all  these  accepted 
stallions,  mares,  and  their  produce  to  be 
enrolled,  by  their  number,  with  a  registry; 
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and  to  be  branded  with  that  number  (under 
the  mane  or  elsewhere,  inconspicuously  but 
indelibly),  and  provided  with  proper  certifi- 
cate; every  intelligent  and  up-to-date 
effort  made  to  insure  the  development  and 
endorsement  of  the  heavy  harness  horse  of 
America,  destined  to  be,  if  wisely  legislated 
and  managed,  the  greatest  horse  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose. 

A  commission  as  suggested,  composed  of 
practical  horsemen  and  business  men,  with 
no  axes  to  grind  and  no  interests  to 
advance,  would  quickly  do  much  to  get 
things  in  order.  Stallions  could  be  leased 
or  bought  by  the  Government  prizes 
offered  at  all  shows  (backed  by  the  award 
of  a  medal  from  it)  for  the  get  of  such 
stallions;  and  for  inspected  and  approved 
animals  of  the  various  ages ;  and  numerous 
other  practical,  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  hustling  methods  inaugurated  to  turn 
the  tide  of  disaster  which  threatens.  Our 
President  is  a  sportsman,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  a  horseman.  Such  under- 
taking given  his  approval  and  vigorous 
endorsement  would  not  fail  of  success,  and 
it  should  be  easy  for  him  to  select  men  of 
affairs  who  would  properly  handle  such  a 
commission. 

Such  a  plan  has  nothing  in  it  for  the 
advocates  of  any  particular  strain  of 
blood,  or  the  producers  and  promoters  of 
any  special  variety.  Trotter,  hackney, 
French,  English,  Arab,  or  thoroughbred, 
they  should  always  stand  upon  their  merits 
as  individuals,  and  must  be  large,  well- 
boned,  from  sires  and  dams  showing  for 
generations  these  characteristics,  and  the 
probable  inheritance  of  docility  and  good 
temper.  Blood  lines,  either  equine  or 
human,  are  immaterial  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  and  degenerates  come  from  even  the 
most  illustrious  parentage ;  let  us  not 
insure  their  propagation  by  sanctioning 
thd  use  of  weaklings  as  progenitors,  but 
seek  to  perpetuate  only  the  very  best  of  the 
stock  we  still  have  left.  It  is  what  a  horse 
or  man  can  do  that  puts  the  value  on  him. 

Who  then  could  manage  such  details  and 
properly  insure  the  carrying  out  of  these 
arrangements  ?  Not  the  breeders  them- 
selves certainly,  for  they  have  already 
betrayed  their  unfitness  for  such  enterprise 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  allowed  their 
chosen  industry  to  reach  such  straits.  If 
they  cannot  and  do  not  intelligently  and 
progressively    handle    their     own     affairs. 


surely  they  are  the  last  to  be  intrusted 
with  national  interests  in  such  matters. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  average 
breeder  has  no  eye  for  anything  beyond  his 
own  front  gate,  and  that  the  point  at  issue 
is  regarded,  solely  and  simply,  as  concerns 
the  welfare  of  his  variety,  his  stallion,  his 
mares;  not  that  of  the  American  horse. 
Failing  to  see  the  vital  detail — that  if  his 
animals  are  as  choice  as  he  asserts  (not  as 
he  advertises) — such  a  movement  is  all  in 
his  and  their  favor,  he  pooh-poohs  such 
takings  as  visionary,  and  is  but  too  often 
quite  content  to  find  that  his  stock  meets 
scanty  appreciation,  if  only  some  other 
producer  of  the  same  variety  fairs  worse. 
The  trotting  men  arranged  a  standard 
which  in  a  few  years  produced  a  most 
shocking  assortment  of  screws  and  weeds ; 
pedigree  galore,  but  frequently  attached  to 
a  slab-sided,  fiddle-headed  brute  that  was 
not,  and  never  would  be,  big  enough  to 
hang  his  ancestry  upon,  aside  from  pos- 
sessing which,  ad  nauseam,  he  had  not  a 
single  solitary  merit.  The  hackney  men 
asked  us  to  accept  their  favorites  as  won- 
drous performers  at  every  game,  from 
skittles  up — yet  never  offered  to  prove  them 
excellent  at  anything,  save  in  an  isolated 
case  or  two.  The  French  trotter  and  coach 
horse  (French  and  English)  importers 
kept  their  favorites  in  the  depths  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  West,  and,  if  they  did 
breed  anything  worth  while,  hugged  the 
fact  religiously  to  themselves.  The  Arab 
fanciers  have  as  yet  produced  nothing 
choice  in  any  quantity,  and  hardly  yet 
appear  as  factors  in  the  horse  market,  be 
the  future  what  it  will.  The  thoroughbred 
interests  have  confined  themselves  to  race 
track  limits,  and,  failing  success  in  that 
attempt,  have  usually  gone  along  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  their  output,  properly 
marketed  and  developed,  for  various  uses 
and  for  general  breeding  purposes,  has 
great  value,  as  lots  of  big  fine  active  sires 
and  mares  attest.  Every  one  of  these 
breeders  has  been  at  fault  in  not  insuring 
for  his  products  the  adequate  public  recog- 
nition which  was  their  due;  the  man  who 
bred  Lord  Brilliant,  for  example,  may  know 
what  he  has  done,  but  hardly  any  one  else 
does ;  and  if  he  does  not  care,  why  should 
the  public  ?  It  wants  the  goods,  and  the 
method  of  their  evolution  interests  it  not 
at  all. 

The  entrance  of  men  of  wealth  into  the 
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breeding  world  has  generally  been  the 
signal  for  two  movements — the  advance  of 
values  to  boom  prices  when  they  were 
investing,  and  the  glutting  of  the  market 
with  all  sorts  of  misfit  products  when  the 
fad  burned  out,  and  they  sent  their  miscel- 
laneous collections  to  the  hammer.  Both 
entrance  and  departure  were  matters  of 
caprice,  but  the  effects  of  their  actions  on 


curiously  true  ?  If,  then,  you  offer  such 
a  breeder  the  choice  of  numerous  Govern- 
ment stallions  at  a  nominal  fee,  forthwith 
he  can  knock  his  celebrated  sire  White 
Elephant  on  the  head  and  patronize  the 
type  he  fancies,  while  he  can  work  "  blood- 
lines "  into  as  many  combinations  as  a 
policy  slip  has  numbers. 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  disabled  or  out- 
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the  market  is  unhealthy  in  both  instances. 
The  business  breeder,  the  really  intelligent 
and  progressive-within-his-means  producer, 
falls  between  the  two  stones  of  blood-lines 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  persist- 
ency in  trying  to  make  his  mares  suit  his 
stallion.  A  man  will  allow  that  his  mares 
don't  suit  the  horse,  and  get  rid  of  them, 
but  very  rarely  that  the  horse  don't  help 
the  mares — and  dispose  of  him  !     Isn't  that 


classed  for  show  purposes,  would  then  have 
great  value  as  future  breeding  prospects; 
whereas  to-day  they  are  worth  only  cab  or 
farm-horse  prices.  If  promoters  of  the 
several  varieties  of  horse  have  not  accom- 
plished perfect  results,  they  have,  at  all 
events,  established  registers  and  stud 
books.  These  are,  however,  founded  upon 
the  very  point — the  blood-lines — which  we 
care  nothing  about ;   and  not  upon  the  mat- 
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ters  of  size,  shape,  quality,  action,  etc.,  which 
are  vitally  important,  as  the  endorsement 
of  both  market  and  showing  attest.  In 
this  respect  they  are  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  as  even  the  Shetland  pony,  the  saddle 
horse,  etc.,  etc.,  have  their  official  recogni- 
tion in  such  volumes,  so  may  the  heavy 
harness  horse  of  America — but  only  with 
the  possession  of  high  personal  merit  and 
individual  excellence  as  a  basis  for  registry. 
Increased  values  for  all  desirable  harness 
and  saddle  horses  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  our  horse  shows.  That 
fanciers  and  producers  do  not  reap  greater 


to  secure  the  heavy  harness  type  not  at  all 
so.  The  returns  are  enormously  larger  for 
success  in  the  latter  undertaking;  single 
horses  readily  selling  at  $500  to  $2,500 
each;  pairs  from  $800  to  $5,000;  inter- 
mediate values  being  paid  every  day;  yet 
the  only  very  fast  trotter  brings  big  money, 
while  the  failures  go  at  disastrous  figures. 
The  solid,  heavy  harness  colt  has  a  work- 
ing value  after  he  is  three  years  old,  and 
may  partially  earn  his  keep  while  waiting 
for  his  fifth  and  salable  year.  Again, 
should  such  an  animal  lack  the  beauty, 
finish,    and    action    necessary    to    top    the 
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benefits  from  this  fact  is  because  they 
market  their  material  in  too  crude  a  state 
of  finish,  or  educate  it  for  other  purposes. 
Our  best  show  horses  are  all  trotting  bred, 
and  many  of  them  were  excellent  per- 
formers on  the  turf.  Their  high  action 
and  changed  balance  is  a  matter  of  later 
education.  Compared  with  the  difficidties 
attendant  upon  producing  a  fast  trotter, 
the  evolution  of  a  showy  carriage  horse  is 
simplicity  itself;  yet  the  breeder  will  not 
even  attempt  it !  The  cost  of  breeding 
stock  to  produce  fast  trotters  is  very  large ; 


market,  he  has  his  healthy  value  at  other 
avocations.  Every  trotter  which  graduates 
from  track  to  showing  does  so  because  he 
has  action,  despite  all  efforts  to  prevent 
it;  not  because  anything  has  been  done  to 
promote  it;  and  his  success  in  heavy  har- 
ness is  therefore  the  more  phenomenal. 
Years  of  patience  have  been  expended  to 
develop  his  speed,  not  a  moment  to  aug- 
ment his  action!  What  extraordinary 
native  material  have  we ! 

Here  the  breeder  and  the  farmer  have 
their  chance,  for  which  they  can  thank  only 
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the  horse  show.  No  special  skill  is  necessary 
for  such  handling;  only  a  familiarity  with 
what  the  market  wants.  The  field  is  abso- 
lutely unoccupied,  and  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  capital  and  dividends  compared 
to  which  Amalgamated  Copper  is  a  bagatelle. 

Thousands  of  two,  three,  and  four  year 
olds  are  waiting  all  over  the  country  for 
the  men  who  will  grasp  the  opportunity; 
gather,  develop,  and  resell  them.  The 
market  for  the  good  sorts  will  never  be 
glutted,  thanks  to  the  horse  show  and  its 
associate  outdoor  sports  of  riding,  driv- 
ing, hunting,  and  polo ;  to  the  enormous 
and  steady  increase  in  our  leisure  classes ; 
to  our  native  growth,  and  to  the  tide  of 
emigration,  the  demand  which  we  have 
created  can  never  be  completely  satisfied. 
We  are  making  no  intelligent  effort  even 
to  try  to  meet  it.  Capitalists  are  seeking 
foreign  countries  for  investments ;  are 
falling  over  each  other  for  trumpery  earn- 
ings in  various  enterprises ;  while  at  their 
thresholds  lies  a  very  Golconda  with  prac- 
tically not  a  single  claim  preempted. 

As  the  material  for  such  enterprises  is 
available,  so  the  localities  for  its  economi- 
cal fostering  and  manipulation  are  plenti- 
ful in  all  sections.  While  the  long  winters 
of  the  North  and  East,  and  correspond- 
ingly high  cost  of  food,  are  drawbacks,  the 
best  markets  are  thence  more  accessible; 
and  the  deep  snows  of  these  portions  of  the 
country  augmenting,  of  necessity,  the 
high  action  sought,  afford  valuable  school- 
ing grounds.  The  South  and  West  pro- 
vide the  essentials  of  food  and  range  very 
cheaply,  and  will,  ere  many  years,  assure, 
through  natural  growth  and  increased  local 


wealth,  an  enormous  and  liberal  market  of 
their  own.  In  the  East  it  costs  rather 
over  $100  per  annum  to  "  raise  "  a  horse — 
although,  after  three  years,  he  may  help 
earn  his  keep.  In  more  favored  sections  half 
that  sum  and  less  will  answer.  Western 
free  range  is  practically  -over.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  other  seaboard 
States  assure  all  the  essentials  of  nearness 
to  market,  cheapness  of  transportation,  and 
of  land  and  moderate  climate.  Doubtless 
they  are  insured  a  great  future  in  such 
industries.  Still  one  cannot  go  wrong, 
settle  where  he  will ;  and  perhaps  the  larger 
the  expense  the  greater  the  incentive  to 
produce  and  to  handle  only  the  best. 

France,  England,  and  Germany  have 
been  through,  or  are  now,  suffering  from 
precisely  similar  conditions — as  our  large 
export  trade  with  them  has  proved — and 
America's  unfortunate  position  is  the  more 
indefensible  because  breeders  have  been  so 
amplj^  warned.  Even  Governmental  pro- 
tection has  not  proven  altogether  a  safe- 
guard abroad. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  horse  show 
assumed  the  importance,  financially  and 
socially,  that  it  has  reached  here — and  all 
nations  are  depending  more  and  more  upon 
us,  through  the  specimens  we  have  been 
able  to  display,  for  other  valuable  mate- 
rial. The  horse  show  obtained  recogni- 
tion for  our  show  horse ;  the  show  horse 
has  brought  success  to  the  horse  show;  and 
both  these  essentially  interdependent  ele- 
ments must  fail  and  disappear  if  not 
accorded  wise  and  generous  encourage- 
ment, liberal  support,  and  adequate  legis- 
lation for  promotion  of  their  best  interests. 


FISHING    FOR    JAPANESE    SAMLETS 
IN    THE   JEWEL    RIVER 

By   DAVID    STARR   JORDAN 


TAMAGA WA  means  Jewel  Eiver,  and 
no  water  could  be  clearer.  It  rises 
somewhere  up  in  the  delectable 
mountains  to  the  eastward  of  Musashi, 
among    the    mysterious    pines    and    green- 


brown  fir  trees,  and  it  flows  across  the 
plains  bordered  by  rice-fields  and  mulberry 
orchards  to  the  misty  bay  of  Tokio.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  river  of  Japan,  and  along  its 
shores  are  quaint  old  temples,  each  guard- 
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'The  boy   *    *    *    shakes  him  unceremoniously  over  a  basket  until  all  the  fishes  have  flopped  out." 
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ing  its  section  of  primitive  forest,  pictur- 
esque bridges,  huddling  villages,  and  tori, 
or  gates,  through  which  the  gods  may- 
pass. 

The  stream  itself  is  none  too  large — a 
boy  may  wade  it — but  it  runs  on  a  wide 
bed,  which  it  will  need  in  flood  time,  when 
the  snow  melts  in  the  mountains.  And 
this  broad  flood-bed  is  flUed  with  gravel, 
with  straggling  willows,  showy  day  lilies, 
orange  Amaryllis,  and  the  little  sky-blue 
spider  flower,  which  the  Japanese  call 
Chocho  or  Butterfly  Weed. 

In  the  Tamagawa  are  many  fishes,  shin- 
ing minnows  in  the  white  ripples,  dark 
cat-fishes  in  the  pools  and  eddies,  and  little 
sculpins  and  gobies  lurking  under  the 
stones.  Trout  dart  through  its  upper 
waters,  and  at  times  salmon  run  up  from 
the  sea. 

But  the  one  fish  of  all  its  fishes  is  the 
Ayu.  This  is  a  sort  of  dwarf  salmon,  run- 
ning in  the  spring  and  spawning  in  the 
rivers  just  as  a  salmon  does.  But  it  is 
smaller  than  any  salmon,  not  larger  than 
a  smelt,  and  its  flesh  is  white  and  tender ; 
and  so  very  delicate  in  its  taste  and  odor 
that  one  who  tastes  it  crisply  fried  or 
broiled  feels  that  he  never  tasted  real  fish 
before.  In  all  its  anatomy,  the  Ayu  is  a 
salmon,  a  dwarf  of  its  kind,  one  which  our 
ancestors  in  England  would  have  called  a 
"samlet."  Its  scientific  name  is  Plecog- 
lossus  altivelis.  Plecoglossus  means  plaited 
tongue,  and  altivelis,  having  a  high  sail; 
for  the  skin  of  the  tongue  is  plaited  or 
folded  in  a  curious  way,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  salmon,  and  one 
poetically  inclined  might,  if  he  likes,  call 
it  a  sail.  The  teeth  of  the  Ayu  are  very 
peculiar,  for  they  constitute  a  series  of 
saw-edged  folds  or  plaits  along  the  sides 
of  the  jaws,  quite  different  from  those  of 
any  other  fish  whatsoever. 

In  size,  the  Ayu  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  long.  It  is  like  a  trout  in 
build  and  its  scales  are  just  as  small.  It 
is  light  yellowish  or  olive  in  color,  grow- 
ing silvery  below.  Behind  its  gills  is  a 
bar  of  bright  shining  yellow,  and  its  adi- 
pose fin  is  edged  with  scarlet.  The  fins 
are  yellow,  and  the  dorsal  fin  shaded  with 
black,  while  the  anal  fin  is  dashed  with 
pale  red. 

So  much  for  the  river  and  the  Ayu.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  go  a-fishing.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  the  place,  for  it  is  not  more 


than  ten  miles  out  of  Tokio,  on  a  fine  old 
farm  just  by  the  ancient  Temple  of  Tachi- 
kawa,  with  its  famous  inscribed  stone, 
given  by  the  emperor  of  China. 

At  the  farm  house,  commodious  and 
hospitable,  likewise  clean  and  charming 
after  the  fashion  of  Japan,  we  send  for 
the  boy  who  brings  our  fishing  tackle. 

They  come  waddling  into  the  yard,  the 
three  birds  with  which  we  are.  to  do  our 
fishing.  Black  cormorants  they  are,  each 
with  a  white  spot  behind  its  eye,  and  a 
hoarse  voice,  come  of  standing  in  the 
water,  with  which  it  says  y-eugh  whenever 
a  stranger  makes  a  friendly  overture.  The 
cormorants  answer  to  the  name  of  Ou, 
which  in  Japanese  is  something  like  the 
only  word  the  cormorants  can  say.  The 
boy  puts  them  in  a  box  together  and  we 
set  off  across  the  drifted  gravel  to  the 
Tamagawa.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  the 
boy  takes  the  three  cormorants  out  of  the 
box  and  adjusts  their  fishing  harness.  This 
consists  of  a  tight  ring  about  the  bottom 
of  the  neck,  of  a  loop  under  each  wing, 
and  a  directing  line. 

Two  other  boys  take  a  low  net.  They 
drag  it  down  the  stream,  driving  the  little 
fishes — Ayu,  Zakko,  Hai,  and  all  the  rest 
before  it.  The  boy  with  the  cormorants 
goes  in  advance.  The  three  birds  are 
eager  as  pointer  dogs,  and  apparently  full 
of  perfect  enjoyment.  To  the  right  and 
left  they  plunge  with  lightning  strokes, 
each  dip  bringing  up  a  shining  fish.  When 
the  bird's  neck  is  full  of  fishes  down  to 
the  level  of  the  shoulders,  the  boy  draws 
him  in,  grabs  him  by  the  leg,  and  shakes 
him  unceremoniously  over  a  basket  until 
all  the  fishes  have  flopped  out. 

The  cormorants  watch  the  sorting  of  the 
fish  with  eager  eyes  and  much  repeating  of 
y-eugh,  the  only  word  they  know.  The 
Ayu  are  not  for  them,  and  some  of  the 
Kagikas  and  Hazes  were  prizes  of  science. 
But  Zakko  (the  dace)  and  Hai  (the  min- 
now) were  made  for  the  cormorant.  The 
boy  picks  out  the  chubs  and  minnows  and 
throws  them  to  one  bird  and  then  another. 
Each  catches  his  share  on  the  fly,  swallows 
it  at  one  gulp,  for  the  ring  is  off  his  neck 
by  this  time,  and  then  says  y-eugh,  which 
means  that  he  likes  the  fun,  and  when  we 
are  ready  will  be  glad  to  try  again.  And 
no  doubt  they  have  tried  it  many  times 
since,  for  there  are  plentv  of  fishes  in  the 
Jewel  River,  Zakko  and  Hai  as  well  as  Ayu. 


PROTECTIVE   INSTINCT  IN   GAME 

By  LYNN  TEW  SPRAGUE 


SPOETSMEN  who  visit  distant  and 
unsettled  districts  and  naturalists 
who  explore  newly  discovered  terri- 
tory are  invariably  surprised  at  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  wild  life.  Accustomed  to  the 
timidity  and  caution  of  all  game,  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  wild  animals, 
and  especially  of  birds,  in  new  lands,  are 
always  sources  of  curious  comment.  Vari- 
ous travelers  report  this  temerity  of  all 
sizes  and  classes  of  brutes.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  white 
man  first  carried  the  rifle  into  Africa,  the 
elephant  regarded  the  sportsman  with  as 
much  curiosity  as  fear.  But  now  no  ani- 
mal is  more  timorous  or  wily,  and  unless 
it  be  a  "  rogue  "  of  reckless  courage  which 
accepts  fight  on  any  conditions,  the  hunts- 
man is  constrained  to  use  keen  strategy 
against  an  animal  very  high  in  the  intel- 
lectual scale.  The  early  voyagers  into  the 
South  Seas  found  the  birds  on  certain 
islands  so  trusting  that  they  could  some- 
times be  caught  in  the  hand,  and  even 
deer,  wolves,  and  foxes,  unused  to  the 
sight  of  human  beings,  have  been  known 
to  approach  near  to  the  hunter  in  new 
lands  and  manifest  nothing  more  than 
pacific  interest  and  curiosity.  In  the 
north  of  Maine  to  this  day  grouse  are 
scarcely  more  wild  than  robins.  I  recall 
that  near  the  close  of  two  periods  cover- 
ing several  years  in  which  quail  shooting 
was  forbidden  in  Michigan,  coveys  used  to 
scamper  playfully  across  the  path  in  front 
of  me  with  as  little  concern  as  if  I  were 
a  rabbit  or  some  other  equally  innocent 
denizen  of  the  bush.  And  when,  on  my 
long  countryside  walk,  evening  fell  and 
the  shadows  stole  out  of  the  woods  and  I 
heard  on  the  soft,  sweet  spring  air  on  all 
sides  of  me  and  near  at  hand  the  rich, 
whistling  calls  of  "b-o-b  white,  b-o-b 
white,"  I  used  to  think  the  wealth  of  ring- 
ing, cheerful,  inspiriting  music  was  worth 
very  many  quail  dinners  and  much 
shooting. 

Facts  like  these  are  well  enough  known 
to  sportsmen,  but  for  the  sake  of  conclu- 
sions I  wish  to  draw  I  venture  to  empha- 


size them  here.  Another  thing,  well 
enough  understood  by  all  who  shoot,  is 
that  game  of  all  sorts  is  not  slow  to  learn 
what  constitutes  safe  distance  from  fire- 
arms. Few  more  graphic  instances  of 
animal  sagacity  ever  came  within  my 
experience  than  those  evinced  by  the 
despised  coyotes.  When  turkey  shooting 
in  northern  Texas,  one  of  these  "  Caliban 
dogs "  came  many  mornings  to  a  certain 
knoll  in  the  upland  prairie  just  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  our  tent.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  wager  with  his  fellows  that  I  could 
not  hit  him  in  a  given  time.  By  means 
of  my  glass  I  came  to  know  him  well.  I 
tried  stalking  him,  but  he  had  an  eye  and 
a  nose  and  a  brain,  and  my  efforts  were 
to  no  purpose.  He  always  retired  out  of 
range  to  sit  on  his  haunches  and  laugh  at 
me.  I  coursed  him  with  two  mongrel  wolf 
hounds  and  a  good  pony,  only  to  find  that 
he  had  something  more  than  the  legs  of 
an  antelope  and  the  wiles  of  a  fox.  He 
hung  around  us  for  a  few  days,  a  tantaliz- 
ing speck  on  the  prairie,  and  at  last,  find- 
ing too  little  zest  in  the  sport,  trotted  away 
altogether  in  search  of  something  more 
exciting.  Even  the  elusive  woodcock  was 
once  easy  shooting,  and  Knight;  a  vera- 
cious observer,  writing  in  1838,  says  of  this 
bird  in  Pennsylvania :  ''  I  have  witnessed 
within  the  period  above  mentioned  of 
sixty  years  a  very  great  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  woodcock.  In  the  first  part 
of  that  time,  when  it  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  very  tame;  it  usu- 
ally clucked  when  disturbed,  and  took  only 
a  very  short  flight.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  during  many  years,  comparatively  a 
very  wild  bird,  which  generally  rises  in 
silence  and  takes  a  comparatively  long 
flight,  excited,  I  conceive,  by  increased 
hereditary  fear  of  man." 

Those  who  have  studied  wild  animals  in 
any  degree  know  that  the  skill  which  they 
exhibit  in  manoeuvres  for  escape  are  some- 
times almost  marvelous.  The  squirrel  flat- 
tens himself  upon  the  high  branches  of 
trees ;  the  fox  loads  hounds  and  huntsmen 
astray  by  doubling  on  his  tracks,  and  by 
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numerous  other  tricks;  the  wolf  and  fox 
will  both  feign  death,  and  have  even  been 
known  to  preserve  their  apparent  lifeless 
condition  under  torture.  Quail  and 
grouse  will  hide  with  a  shrewdness  and 
nicety  not  imagined  by  those  without 
experience.  The  ruses  adopted  to  mislead 
enemies  show  remarkable  foresight.  Espe- 
cial perils  and  hazards  are  invited  by 
nearly  all  brutes  to  lure  enemies  from 
their  young.  The  elephant  will  announce 
his  locality  by  trumpeting,  and  expose 
himself  in  the  open,  while  its  calf  goes 
flying  through  the  jungle.  The  doe  will 
even  limp  toward  the  huntsman  and 
invite  his  pursuit,  with  counterfeited  fail- 
ing powers,  away  from  the  spot  where 
her  fawn  lies  squatting  on  well  selected 
ground ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
hunter  standing  directly  over  the  fawn 
without  its  betraying  a  sign  or  movement. 
Most  game  birds  will  flutter  and  tumble 
along  the  ground  almost  within  reach,  as 
if  seriously  wounded,  in  order  to  distract 
attention  from  their  chicks. 

Thoreau  was  a  singular  compound  of 
shrewd  Yankee,  oriental  philosopher,  and 
wild  savage,  and  though  we  may  discount 
the  assertion  of  an  essayist  that  "  he  pulled 
the  woodchuck  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail, 
the  hunted  fox  came  to  him  for  protection, 
wild  squirrels  have  been  seen  to  nestle  in 
his  waistcoat,"  we  may  yet  believe  that  no 
man  ever  lived  on  more  intimate  terms 
with  the  denizens  of  the  woods.  Very 
prettily  he  describes  a  familiar  trait  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  in  his  most  delightful  book, 
"  Walden  " : 

In  June  the  partridge,  which  is  so  shy  a  bird, 
led  her  brood  past  my  windows,  from  the 
woods  in  the  rear  to  the  front  of  my  house, 
clucking  and  calling  to  them  like  a  hen,  and 
in  all  her  behavior  proving  herself  the  hen 
of  the  woods.  The  young  suddenly  disperse 
on  your  approach,  at  a  signal  from  the  mother, 
as  if  a  whirlwind  had  swept  them  awaj',  and 
they  so  exactly  resemble  the  dried  leaves  and 
twigs  that  many  a  traveler  has  placed  his  foot 
in  the  midst  of  a  brood,  and  heard  the  whir 
of  the  old  bird  as  she  flew  off  and  her  anxious 
calls  and  mewing,  or  seen  her  trail  her  wings 
to  attract  his  attention  without  suspecting 
their  neighborhood.  The  parent  will  some- 
times roll  and  spin  round  before  you  in  such  a 
deshabille  that  for  a  few  moments  you  cannot 
detect  what  kind  of  a  creature  it  is.  The 
young  squat  still  and  flat,  often  running  their 
heads  under  a  leaf,  and  mind  only  their 
mother's  directions  given  from  a  distance;  nor 
will  your  approach  make  them  run  away  and 
betrav   themselves.     You  mav   even  tread  on 


them  or  have  your  eyes  on  them  for  a  minute 
without  discovering  them.  1  have  held  them 
in  my  open  hand  at  such  a  time,  and  still  their 
only  care,  obedient  to  their  mother  and  their 
instinct,  was  to  squat  tliere  without  fear  or 
trembling.  So  perfect  is  this  instinct  that 
once  when  I  had  laid  them  on  the  leaves  again 
and  one  accidentally  fell  on  its  side,  it  was 
found  with  the  rest  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion ten  minutes  afterward. 

A  few  winters  ago  I  spent  several  weeks 
at  a  village  on  the  Indian  River  in  Florida. 
There  was  an  ordinance  imposing  a  fine 
for  shooting  within  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  river  ends  of  two  very  long 
piers,  parallel  and  perhaps  200  yards  apart, 
were  just  within  these  limits.  Wild  ducks 
were  plentiful  on  the  river,  but  they  had 
been  shot  at  until  they  had  become  very 
shy  and  cautious.  Yet  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  after  very  little  experience  that 
they  were  safe  in  the  water  between  these 
two  piers,  and  there  they  gathered  by 
thousands,  never  swimming  beyond  the 
piers  out  of  the  village  limits.  Often  did 
we  try  to  drive  them  out.  They  would 
swim  before  us  as  we  manoeuvred  with 
our  boats,  nearly  as  tame  as  their  domesti- 
cated brothers.  Sometimes  we  drew  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  rap  their  tails  with 
fishing  rods,  but  the  moment  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  piers — death's  waters  for 
them — they  would  rise  and  fly  over  us 
toward   shore. 

All  the  above  traits  are  fairly  well 
known,  and  in  the  quick  play  of  common 
sense  we  speak  far  more  correctly  than 
when  we  deliberately  reason  about  them. 
We  say  that  a  territory  has  been  so  often 
or  thoroughly  shot  over  that  the  game  is 
very  wild,  and  then,  illogically  enough,  we 
speak  of  the  instinctive  fear  of  man  pos- 
sessed by  wild  animals.  We  talk  of  the 
natural  propensity  of  game  to  hide  or  to 
fly  from  man,  when  all  experience  amply 
shows  that  brutes  act  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  man  acts  in  the  face 
of  danger.  As  man's  faculties  are  highly 
trained,  his  brain  large,  his  experience 
vast,  so  his  resources  are  immeasurably 
greater,  his  calculations  comparatively  far- 
reaching  and  exact;  but  the  difference  is 
one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

When  Captain  Cook  had  landed  on  sev- 
eral islands  of  the  South  Seas  and  found 
them  without  hrunan  dwellers,  his  sailors 
became  careless  and  left  most  of  the  guns 
and  sabres  in  the  boats,  but  when  at  last. 
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on  one  tropic  paradise,  an  arrow  sang 
shrilly  close  to  the  ears  of  the  leaders,  and 
with  sharp  snap  hung  quivering  in  the 
bole  of  a  palm,  every  individual  explorer 
was  at  once  quite  as  different  from  what 
he  had  been  an  instant  before  as  the  deer 
that  eats  from  our  hands  in  the  "  zoo " 
park  is  different  from  his  wild  brother 
who  courses  the  wooded  hills ;  and  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  man's  wits  are 
sharper;  he  may  learn  a  lesson  from  one 
hint  that  it  takes  a  generation  to  teach 
to  brutes,  but  in  each  case  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  with  the  same  results. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  many  types 
of  animals  unfitted  for  the  increasing  cost 
and  needs  of  life  have  perished,  but  soci- 
ology in  discovering  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  not  a  few  tribes  of  men.  It  has 
revealed,  too,  that  in  ages  before  history 
the  races  most  advanced  morally  are  not 
essentially  those  best  fitted  to  survive,  any 
more  than  genera  of  animals  that  are  most 
innocent  and  beautiful  are  necessarily  the 
best  adapted  for  the  contest  of  life.  The 
age  of  physical  development  came  first,  and 
is  still  the  chief  factor  in  animal  life.  In 
the  millions  of  centuries  behind  us  the 
deer  or  its  ancestral  type  with  sharpest 
eye  and  keenest  nose  and  fleetest  limbs 
was  the  one  to  escape  from  his  carnivor- 
ous enemies  and  to  live  to  breed  with 
others  of  his  species  possessing  like  him 
superior  attributes  in  the  same  direction. 
The  tiger  and  the  puma  with  most  courage 
and  strength  were  the  ones  to  survive  and 
to  propagate.  Nature  through  unthink- 
able ages  was  suppressing  the  weak,  extir- 
pating forms  ill-adapted  to  changing 
environment  or  to  increasing  severity  of 
conditions.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  crude 
statement  of  Darwin's  theory  of  varia- 
tion and  natural  selection,  and  is  very  ele- 
mentary science.  But,  considering  the  hazy 
understanding  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
evolution  amonr^  even  intelligent  people, 
and  the  closer  approximation  of  recent 
science,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  any  consideration  of  more  modern 
hypotheses.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  normal  increase  of  animal  life  is  tre- 
mendous, and  in  the  struggle  for  life  not 
one  animal  in  ten,  perhaps  not  one  in 
fifty,  ever  reaches  maturity.  Nature  is 
prodigal,  wasteful;  she  is  either  very  kind 
or  very  cruel,  as  we  regard  her  aims  and 
ends   or  her  methods.     In  the  keen  com- 


petition for  existence  like  forms  strangle 
one  another  in  myriad  ways.  They  prey 
upon  each  other.  The  weak  and  improvi- 
dent die  of  starvation,  and  nature,  with 
flood  and  fire  and  frost  and  drought,  lends 
ruthless  aid.  The  swift,  the  cunning,  the 
lucky,  the  strong  alone  survive  to  propa- 
gate;   only  those  most  fit  are  left. 

When  the  white  man  came  to  the  west- 
ern world  a  sudden  and  severe  environ- 
ment was  appointed  for  all  animals,  and 
many  species  that  had  thrived  were  all  but 
extirpated.  The  bison  that  covered  the 
plains  with  huge  armies,  the  pigeons  that 
darkened  tJie  skies  of  whole  countries  in 
their  flight,  the  wild  turkey  that  abounded 
in  our  woodlands  from  the  great  lakes  to 
Florida  have  barely  escaped  extinction. 
The  decrease  of  wild  life  has  as  a  rule 
been  enormous,  and  the  organism  that  had 
heretofore  been  of  service  now  in  some 
cases  became  a  means  of  destruction. 

Thus  I  submit  that  the  game  birds  that 
rise  are  now  most  often  shot,  while  the 
individuals  which  run  most  often  escape; 
while  those  which  use  judgment  and  rise 
when  the  enemy  is  their  natural  wild  foe, 
and  run  when  it  is  man  with  a  gun,  per- 
haps furnish  the  greatest  per  cent,  of 
survivors.  Thus  the  wings  should  grow 
shorter  while  the  wits  increase,  and  meas- 
urements would  seem  to  prove  that  with 
certain  of  the  rails  there  really  is  this 
decrease  of  wing  power.  More  and  more 
were  animals  called  upon  to  use  wits  and 
reasoning  powers,  and  hence  there  was 
added  an  increased  ratio  of  selection  of 
those  animals  possessing  the  highest 
instincts  and  the  best  minds.  Now  this 
idea  has  led  a  school  of  naturalists  to  the 
assertion  that  mind  in  animals  has  played 
a  far  greater  part  in  the  process  of  selec- 
tion than  the  early  Darwinians  had  sup- 
posed, and  that  it  is  continually  playing  a 
part  of  increased  importance.  Professor 
Marsh  tells  us  that :  "  The  real  progress  of 
mammalian  life  in  America,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  to  the  present, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  brain  growth,  in 
which  we  have  the  key  to  many  other 
changes  *  *  *  .  In  the  long  struggle 
for  existence  during  Tertiary  time  the 
big  brains  won  then  as  now,  and  the 
increasing  power  thus  gained  rendered 
useless  many  structures  inherited  from 
primitive  ancestors,  but  no  longer  adapted 
to  new  conditions,"  and  if  this  is  true  of 
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mammalian  life,  it  is  no  doubt  true  of  all 
classes.  Among  the  causes  of  survival 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  vpith  intel- 
ligent action,  we  may  just  mention  the 
interesting  hypothesis  of  Wallace  (with 
Darwin  the  joint  discoverer  of  natural 
selection)  concerning  color,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  best  adapted.  As  a  leading 
principle  he  lays  down  that :  "  The  colors 
thus  produced  and  subject  to  such  indi- 
vidual variation  have  been  modified  in 
innumerable  ways  for  the  benefit  of  each 
species.  The  most  general  modification  has 
been  in  such  directions  as  to  favor  conceal- 
ment when  at  rest  in  the  usual  surround- 
ings of  the  species,  sometimes  carried  on 
by  successive  steps  until  it  has  resulted  in 
the  most  minute  imitation  of  some  inani- 
mate object  or  exact  mimicry  of  some 
other  animal."  This  is  but  a  part  of  his 
theory,  but  it  answers  our  purpose  here. 
The  grouse  then  which  most  closely  resem- 
bles the  groxnid  upon  which  it  hides  and 
best  exercises  its  wits  in  choosing  its  loca- 
tion is  apt  to  live  and  breed  and  perpet- 
iTate  its  coloring.  What  may  have  been 
partly  an  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
ancestors  of  this  and  other  animals  may 
come  to  be  at  last  an  instinct. 

Now  no  word  is  more  loosely  used  than 
that  word  "  instinct."  The  old  usage  was 
that  of  mere  blind,  imconscious  impulse 
and  action,  and  this  is  the  idea  popularly 
understood  in  common  parlance.  It  is 
mere  reflex  action,  the  unintelligent  play 
of  the  motor  nervous  system  in  response 
to  the  action  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  early  Darwinians  often  employ  the 
term  in  this  sense,  and  even  Herbert  Spen- 
cer ultimately  refers  complex  instinct  to 
reflex  action.  But  with  the  recognition 
by  later  advanced  science  of  rational 
mind  in  animals  the  tendency  has  been  to 
distinguish  and  to  define  instinct  as  some- 
thing above  mere  reflex  action,  or  as  reflex 
action  into  which  the  element  of  conscious- 
ness enters.  Many  instinctive  actions  of 
animals  then  were  at  one  time  more  or 
less  intelligent,  and  animals  as  certainly 
as  man  act  under  the  three  impulses.  In 
an  address  a  few  months  ago  Dr.  Benthall 
called  attention  to  a  gruesomely  graphic 
example  of  reflex  action.  It  was  a  report 
by  Robin,  of  Paris,  of  "  an  experiment  on 
the  body  of  a  criminal  whose  head  had 
been  removed  an  hour  previously   at   the 


level  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  The 
skin  around  the  nipple  was  scratched  with 
the  point  of  a  scalpel.  Immediately  there 
ensued  a  sense  of  rapid  movements  in  the 
upper  extremity,  which  had  been  extended 
on  the  table.  The  hand  was  brought 
across  the  chest  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
simultaneously  with  the  semiflexion  of  the 
forearm,  a  movement  of  defense,  as  it 
were."  So,  by  reflex,  a  dog  will  bring  his 
hind  leg  into  rapid  play  when  a  certain 
part  of  his  back  is  rubbed;  but  the  part- 
ridge chick  that  Thoreau  let  fall  upon  its 
side  maintained  its  position  instinctively 
as  a  result  of  ancestral  experience  influ- 
enced by  some  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
ducks  that  flew  over  me  on  the  Indian 
River  were  exercising  reason  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  every  sportsman  and  natural- 
ist will  recall  examples  of  such  a  display 
of  thinking  power. 

In  many  ways  besides  the  recognition 
of  psychological  laws  as  governing  brute 
action,  recent  science  is  making  closer 
approximations  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion and  to  truth.  Scarcely  had  the  phil- 
osophy of  natural  selection  or,  as  Spencer 
happily  called  it,  the  survival  of  the  fittest^ 
been  universally  accepted,  before  a  thou- 
sand specialists  were  at  work  to  ascertain 
what  aids  it  has. 

And  here  we  may  say  just  a  few  words 
regarding  heredity.  The  earlier  evolu- 
tionists assumed  too  readily  the  inherita- 
bility  of  traits  and  characters  of  ancestors, 
and  would  seem  to  have  drawn  many 
unwarrantable  conclusions  from  such  an 
assumption.  But  experimentalists  were 
not  long  in  ascertaining  that  a  great  deal 
that  had  been  taken  for  granted  on  this 
point  was  not  verified  by  fact;  and  at 
length  a  large  body  of  scientists  boldly 
announced  that  acquired  characters  were 
in  no  case  inheritable;  in  other  words, 
that  what  extraneous  influence,  training, 
etc.,  imparted  was  not  transmitted  to  off- 
spring. A  man  might  acquire  the  greatest 
skill  in  any  art,  but  only  could  transmit 
natural  talent.  The  tails  of  a  thousand 
generations  of  cats  might  be  cut  close, 
and  the  tails  of  the  last  generation  would 
be  none  the  shorter  for  the  excisions. 
With  this  in  mind,  August  Weisman  pro- 
pounded a  theory  of  "  the  continuity  of 
the  germ-plasm,"  which  it  requires  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  embryology  and 
physiology  to  understand.     The  substance 
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of  his  doctrine,  however,  is  that  "  the  new 
germ  cells  arise,  as  far  as  their  essential 
and  characteristic  substance  is  concerned, 
not  at  all  out  of  the  body  of  the  individual, 
but  direct  from  the  parent  germ-cell." 

This  theory,  of  course,'  does  not  affect 
natural  selection;  '  on  the  contrary,  it 
emphasizes-  it.  But  investigators  in  cer- 
tain channels  of  science  have  lately 
brought  to  knowledge  new  facts  that  tend 
to  impair  Weisman's  theory  and  give  to 
environment  a  more  important  influence 
than  has  of  late  been  accorded  it. 

Variation  is  the  universal  rule  in 
nature;  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
exists  everywhere.  So  there  are  no  two 
human  faces  exactly  similar;  so  there  are 
no  two  animals  which  do  not  vary  to  some 
extent  in  structure  and  organism.  The 
persistence  and  universality,  as  well  as  the 
unsuspected  extent  of  variation,  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  by  meas- 
urements and  studies  of  winter  birds  in 
Florida.  But  as  that  delightful  old  Rus- 
sian revolutionist,  Prince  Ivrapotkin,  who 
began  life  as  a  scientist,  and  who  now  finds 
a  congenial  task  in  popularizing  modern 
research,  says :  "  The  naturalist  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  facts  and  theories 
of  the  early  evolutionists.  PTe  wants  to 
know  (as  Darwin  himself  wanted)  the 
cause  of  the  variations  which  we  call  acci- 
dental. Are  they  really  haphazard,  or 
do  they  take  certain  definite  directions, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment and  partly  under  the  guidance  of 
previous  evolution?  And  if  it  be  so,  what 
is  the  real  part  of  natural  selection  in  the 
evolution  of  new  species  ? " 

Though  variation  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  are  admittedly  the  chief  factors  in 
the  change  of  species,  the  elder  Darwin- 


ians deprecate  the  efforts  of  those  stu- 
dents who  "  seek  to  minimize  the  agency 
of  natural  selection  and  to  subordinate  it 
to  the  laws  of  variation,  of  use  and  dis- 
use of  intelligence,  and  of  heredity." 

Nevertheless  zealous  studies  are  being 
carried  on  in  all  these  fields.  The  realm 
known  as  "  experimental  morphology  "  is  a 
"  fad  "  of  the  day,  and  just  as  Darwin  and 
others  created  what  were  practically  new 
species  by  artificial  selection,  so  recently 
Vire,  Poulton,  and  others  have  actually 
eft'ected  interchange  of  species  between 
forms  of  low  animal  life  by  artificial 
change  of  environment. 

All  this  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us, 
since  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  super^ 
stitious,  rigid  barriers  between  the  minds 
of  animals  and  our  own,  we  are  made  to 
feel  as  never  before  our  kinship.  That 
the  denizens  of  the  forest  would  not 
instinctively  fear  us  as  enemies  if  we  were 
not  in  fact  just  that,  is  exemplified  by 
Thoreau's  simple  declaration  that  the 
squirrels  in  Walden  wood  soon  learned  to 
run  across  his  feet  "  when  that  was  the 
nearest  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  sense 
of  an  old  guide  and  woodsman  of  the  north 
Maine  forest  put  the  whole  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection  and  the  more  recent  insist- 
ence of  animal  intelligence  into  his  reply 
when  I  complained  that  the  ruffed  grouse 
were  too  tame  and  too  plentiful  to  afford 
the  slightest  sport.  "  They  wouldn't  bother 
ye  thet  way  long,"  he  said ;  "  the  lazy  ones, 
and  the  weak  ones,  and  the  bunglers  and 
the  fools  would  all  git  killed  off  after  a 
season's  shootin',  and  the  rest  would  know 
all  right  what  a  murderin'  mean  cuss  a 
man  kin  be,  and  bring  up  their  chicks 
accordin'." 


MAKING   THE   COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN   STRONG 

By  LEON    VANDERVORT 


NOWADAYS,  when  the  guileless 
Freshman  enters  college,  one  of  the 
glamour  centres  of  his  dreams  is  the 
gymnasium.  Thither  he  goes  during  his 
first  afternoon  on  the  campus,  and  from 
the  visitors'  gallery  looks  down  upon  the 
main  floor.  What  he  beholds  is  a  kaleido- 
scope of  shifting  human  particles.  There 
are  bare  arms  and  legs  and  heads  and 
abbreviated  suits  of  many  colors,  rising  and 
falling,  and  darting  and  dodging,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  in  what  looks  to  him 
like  the  veriest  confusion.  He  begins  to 
analyze  and  a  tiny  bit  of  order  becomes 
visible.  A  part  of  these  appearing  and 
vanishing  youngsters  are  chasing  around  a 
padded  track  holding  their  hands  and  rais- 
ing their  feet  in  self-conscious  efl^orts  to 
acquire  good  form.  Then  there  are  a 
dozen  more  pulling  at  chest-weights  upon 
the  walls,  a  similar  bunch  lined  up  before 
a  vaulting  horse  or  taking  turns  at  somer- 
saults from  a  spring-board  and  alighting 
upon  a  mattress  a  foot  or  so  in  thickness. 
It  is  but  a  tiny  bit  of  system  that  he  sees, 
for  while  the  changes  all  occur  about  cer- 
tain apparatus  centres,  it  all  looks  like  so 
much  play,  every  one  doing  just  as  he 
pleases. 

The  next  glimpse  of  method  comes  when 
he  is  summoned  before  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor. The  Director's  room  he  finds  some- 
where off  the  main  floor.  He  halts  and 
wonders  whether  to  knock  or  walk  right  in. 
Inside,  he  is  impressed  at  the  profusion 
of  charts  and  manikins,  and  oppressed  by 
the  thought  of  the  wisdom  and  power  which 
must  reside  in  the  men  who  own  and  study 
them.  While  these  ideas  are  running 
through  his  mind  he  is  ushered  into  a  little 
inner  room.  The  Director  or  his  assistant 
points  to  a  screen  in  one  corner  and  says : 

"  Strip." 

The  command  is  obeyed,  and  the  Fresh- 
man steps  out  to  be  measured  from  head 
to  foot ;  to  be  weighed,  poimded,  and 
thumped.      lie   blows   with    all    his   might 


into  a  lung  tester  and  a  man  listens  to 
his  heart  beats  and  his  breathing.  He  is 
questioned  about  the  family  weaknesses 
and  goes  out  with  the  feeling  that  some 
awful  revelation  of  unsuspected  physical 
defects  awaits  him. 

So  much  for  the  Freshman's  point  of 
view. 

The  Physical  Director  sees  the  beginnings 
of  college  gymnastic  work  from  a  different 
angle.  Here  are  some  hundreds,  more  or 
less,  of  men  in  the  raw  state,  just  come 
upon  the  campus.  They  are  as  Nature 
made  them,  Nature  hindered  by  a  lot  of 
bad  customs  and  careless  habits.  The 
college  is  not  satisfied  with  turning  out 
mere  scholars.  It  wants  to  turn  out  men, 
and  men  are  neither  athletic  bullies  nor 
scholarly  weaklings,  but  human  beings 
with  trained  minds  in  normal  bodies.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Director  to  look 
after  the  bodies  and  bring  them  to  some- 
thing approaching  as  nearly  as  possible 
physical  perfection.  He  must  know  his 
men,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  strength. 
He  must  prescribe  for  the  individual  work 
to  be  done  outside  the  gymnastic  classes. 
He  must  be  able  to  caution  the  student 
with  a  weak  heart  against  over-exertion,  to 
prescribe  shrugging  movements  and  dumb- 
bell-raising exercise  for  him  who  has  one 
low  shoulder.  He  must  know  if  another 
is  weak  across  the  back  or  stomach,  and 
prescribe  bending  and  doubling  on  the 
abdominal  tables. 

The  examination  of  many  students  shows 
that  the  man  of  perfect  physique  is  next 
thing  to  non-existent.  The  average  man 
is  badly  developed  above  the  waist.  His 
arms  are  not  well  muscled.  He  stoops  and 
carries  his  head  too  far  forward.  One 
shoulder  is  a  trifle  higher  than  the  other. 
He  lacks  in  breathing  capacity.  There  is 
also  weakness  in  some  of  the  leg  muscles, 
but  this  is  not  so  marked.  Now,  at  first 
thought  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
correct  these  weaknesses.     If  the  average 
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man  is  weak  in  the  arms  let  him  be  put 
at  the  chest  weights  and  let  him  swing- 
clubs.  If  his  breathing  capacity  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  let  him  practise  running 
and  inhaling  deep  breaths.  That  sounds 
very  simple  indeed.  But  the  measurements 
do  not  reveal  the  full  lack  of  the  Fresh^ 
man.  There  are  some  things  that,  cannot 
be  charted. 

The  Director  argues  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  a  system  that  builds 
muscle  and  fails  to  give  the  man  control 
over  it.  So  he  sets  to  work  to  not  only 
build  up  those  parts  which  the  tape  meas- 
ure shows  to  be  deficient,  but  also  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  will  be  under 
control.  The  weak  arm  must  not  only 
take  on  muscle,  but  that  muscle  must 
be  educated  until,  at  the  command  of  the 
brain,  it  will  act  instantly  and  accurately. 
The  two  arms  must  be  taught  to  act 
together  or  independently  of  each  other. 
Underneath  the  system  that  will  do  this 
lies  a  subtle  blending  of  physiology  and 
psychology,  as  men  understand  them  to- 
day. The  advanced  physiculturist  argues 
in  this  wise.  Every  muscle  is  under  the 
control  of  some  certain  brain  centre.  We 
may  use  the  muscle  in  a  perfunctory  way 
without  stimulating  that  centre,  but  if 
such  work  brings  strength  it  will  not 
bring  any  new  ability  in  its  use.  To  place 
the  muscle  under  volitional  control  we 
must  use  it  in  a  manner  that  necessitates 
brain  action,  and  this  relationship  between 
the  brain  and  other  portions  of  the  body  is 
the  keynote  of  the  work  in  every  one  of 
the  larger  gymnasia.  As  a  result,  every 
Director  is  working  to  make  his  students 
think. 

The  average  Freshman  is  more  or  less 
disappointed  at  the  first  bit  of  class  drill 
in  which  he  has  a  part.  He  expected  the 
instructor  would  set  him  to  work  at  once 
on  heavy  apparatus  and  that  he  would  feel 
the  swelling  of  his  muscles.  Instead,  he  is 
lined  up  with  fifty  or  more  of  his  fellows 
with  no  apparatus  at  all.  He  is  told  to 
stand  straight.  When  he  is  standing  his 
very  straightest  the  instructor  comes  down 
the  line  and  says  he  is  not  straight  at 
all.  The  Freshman  is  indignant.  The  in- 
structor puts  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
another  on  his  spine  or  his  head  and  puts 
him  into  a  position  which  he  says  is  correct. 

"  Keep  your  shoulders  and  hips  back,  so 
they  are  on  a  line,"  says  the  instructor, 


"  and  hold  your  stomach  in.  Let  your 
weight  be  distributed  evenly  on  your  feet. 
Don't  stand  on  your  heels  and  don't  stand 
on  your  toes.     Stand  on  both  evenly." 

So  says  the  instructor,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  weeks  before  the  Freshman 
begins  to  suspect  that  the  teacher  is  right. 
Even  then  he  is  more  than  likely  to  hold  a 
grievance,  for  this  eternal  attention  to 
standing  takes  a  lot  of  hard  thought,  and 
he  can't  see  that  it  brings  him  a  bit  nearer 
his  ideal  of  a  college  strong  man.  But  the 
Director  is  telling  his  assistants  to  empha- 
size this  matter  of  correct  standing,  for  it 
makes  the  Freshman  think  and  helps  him 
to  get  control  of  himself. 

When  the  line  is  standing  properly  the 
instructor  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the 
class.  He  makes  his  students  hold  out 
their  arms  and  bend  their  wrists.  He 
makes  them  open  and  shut  their  hands,  rise 
on  their  toes,  bend  the  knees,  and  put  one 
foot  out  one  way  while  the  other  is  out 
somewhere  else.  The  Freshman  mutters  to 
his  neighbor  that  this  looks  like  tommyrot. 
He  doesn't  see  how  it  is  going  to  help  along 
the  strong  man  end,  and,  besides,  it  is 
mighty  hard. 

Should  the  instructor  hear  this  remark 
he  would  be  pleased,  for  he  seeks  to  do 
just  what  the  Freshman  has  complained 
of — to  give  the  class  something  hard  but 
light,  something  that  will  keep  them 
thinking  without  causing  strain.  As  he 
watches  the  class  from  day  to  day  he  is 
pleased  to  find  that  those  things  which  the 
Freshman  could  not  do  at  first  are  becom- 
ing easy,  and  that  there  is  coming  a  new 
suppleness  to  the  limbs  of  his  students. 
And  therewith  he  knows  there  is  a  new 
strength,  which  he  attributes  as  much  to 
the  thinking  as  to  the  exercise.  Thinking 
about  a  muscle  hastens  the  circulation 
through  its  capillary  system,  and  helps  in 
the  replacing  of  waste  tissue.  The  direc- 
tors at  Yale  have  taken  pains  to  demon- 
strate this  to  "their  students  by  a  piece  of 
apparatus  not  unknown  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratories.  This  is  a  table,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  human  subject  has 
lain  down  upon  it  the  table  may  be  moved 
one  way  or  the  other  until  it  balances  as 
finely  as  the  most  accurate  scales.  Now 
the  man  on  the  table  is  told  to  think  of 
his  feet.  Soon  the  table  tips  downward  at 
the  foot,  showing  tliat  the  balance  has  been 
broken  by  a  hastening  of  the  blood  in  that 


Every  Freshman  who  Hves  through  his  year  at  Columbia  comes  out  a  swimmer." 


direction.     Now  he  is  given  a  problem  in      higher  than  the  head,  and  the  head  sinks 

mental  arithmetic.     The  foot  of  the  table      until  it  can  go  no  farther. 

rises  again.     It  keeps  on  rising  until  it  is  So  the  instructor  argues  that  when  once 
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the  primary  exercises  which  he  gave  his 
class  have  been  mastered  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  done  mechanically,  it  is  time 
to  drop  them  and  take  up  something  new. 
Therefore  he  devises  more  perplexing 
movements  and  combinations  of  movements. 
The  more  perplexing  the  better,  for  if  they 
perplex  they  will  necessitate  hard  thinking, 
and  hard  thinking  will  help  exercise — send 
blood  to  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  educate  by  giving  the  brain  centres 
control    over    muscles    which    were    before 


has  progressed  to  a  point  at  which  the 
muscles  it  has  called  into  play  grow  tired, 
the  class  breaks  ranks  and  the  Freshman 
finds  work  more  agreeable  in  the  second 
half  of  the  class  drill.  This  half  is  the 
portion  which  clusters  about  the  various 
apparatus.  One  line  forms  before  the 
horizontal  bars  and  an  instructor  shows 
each  man,  as  his  turn  comes,  how  to  vault 
or  to  balance  and  turn  his  rigid  body,  or 
how  to  do  one  of  a  score  of  other  feats. 
There  is  another  line  at  the  parallel  bars. 


The  Wrestling    Hour  Relieves  the  Tedium  of  Machine  Work. 


almost  useless,  so  far  as  use  depended  upon 
volitional   control. 

There  is  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  various  physical  direc- 
tors as  to  the  general  features  of  this 
system.  The  only  disagreement  is  as  to 
the  details  in  its  carrying  out.  One 
prefers  to  use  Indian  clubs  for  light  class 
work,  holding  that  nothing  keeps  one 
busier  than  manipulating  clubs.  He  sup- 
plements the  clubs,  perhaps,  with  light 
dumb-bells  and  wands.  Another  prefers 
the  infinite  variations  of  Swedish  drill. 

Each  day,  when  this  irksome  light  work 


another  at  the  vaiilting  horse,  and  another 
at  the  standards  which  mark  the  high 
jump.  There  are  others  wrestling  or  tum- 
bling on  the  mats,  and  others  still  donning 
padded  mits  in  the  boxing  room. 

Here  is  heavier  work,  but  nowhere  is  it 
the  heavy  work  of  the  wood  sawyer  or  of 
the  professional  strong  man.  It  is  work 
that  requires  skill,  and  the  awkward 
Freshman  is  being  taught  to  handle  his 
body;  to  handle  it  gracefully  and  skilfully. 
Here  he  is  more  than  likely  to  find  exer- 
cise to  his  taste;  and  from  trying  one 
thing  after  another  in  the  required  class 


Practising:  Sprinting  Starts. 


drill  he  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  thing  he  can  do  better  than 
the  rest,  and  one  thing  that  gives  him  the 
peculiar  joy  which  comes  with  the  feeling 
of  new  power.  Then  he  takes  to  this,  and 
we  have  our  indoor  athletes  and  gymnasts. 
During  this  development  period  there 
must  be  attention  to  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  For  exercise  creates  a  demand  for 
blood,  and  the  heart  must  pump  the  liquid, 
while  the  lungs  must  see  that  it  is  properly 
charged  with  oxygen.  For  this  there  is  no 
form  of  exercise  that  does  so  much  good 
as    running,    because    running    makes    the 


heart  and  lungs  work  and  gives  resulting 
strength.  Right  here  comes  a  point  at 
which  the  best  gymnasium  instructors  find 
fault  with  the  gymnasia.  Indoor  running 
is  not  comparable  with  running  out  of 
doors  in  beneficial  results.  Even  the  best 
ventilated  building  cannot  have  pure  air 
so  long  as  it  contains  a  hundred  or  more 
working,  perspiring  gymnasts.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  one  finds  a  large 
part  of  the  Yale  men  taken  from  the  gjon- 
nasium  for  their  daily  run  out  of  doors, 
nor  that  Cornell  has  built  outside  its  gjTn- 
nasium  a  board  track  above  the  snow,  where 
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the  man  in  a  gym.  suit  may  take  a  few 
turns  even  on  a  cold  winter  day,  and  be 
back  to  his  class  work  before  he  feels  a 
chill. 

Just  what  particular  line  of  this  more 
diiEcult  gymnastic  work  the  Freshman  will 
find  most  to  his  liking  is  apt  to  depend 
upon  the  college  he  attends  and  the  facili- 
ties of  that  college's  gymnasium.  For 
pretty  nearly  every  director  is  likely  to  find 
his  facilities  better  suited  to  one  line  of 
work  than  to  others,  and  is  likely  also  to 
have  personal  preferences.  Thus  the  size 
of  the  old  Princeton  gymnasium,  and  the 
expertness  of  its  veteran  director,  George 
Goldie,  have  made  Princeton  famous 
among  colleges  for  its  fancy  gymnasts, 
under  whose  work  is  included  pretty  nearly 
everything  in  the  way  of  acrobatics.  Acro- 
batic work  is  the  perfection  of  gymnastics. 
Its  advocates  hold,  and  no  one  disputes, 
that  the  acrobat  must  become  a  man  of 
thorough,  all  round  development,  for  his 
work  brings  into  play  a  great  diversity  of 
muscles,  and  brings  them  into  play  in  a 
manner  that  requires  the  most  thorough 
mental  control.  Also,  it  brings  an  immense 
amount  of  satisfaction.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain boldness  and  thoroughness  about  Mr. 
Goldie's  work  that  challenges  admiration. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  has 
taught  men  to  tumble  and  to  perform  on 
the  flying  trapeze,  and  in  all  that  time  there 
has  been  no  accident.  In  the  Princeton 
gymnasium  one  may  see  the  hair-rising 
mid-air  feats  that  hold  the  farmer's  boy 
spellbound  at  his  first  circus,  yet  there  is 
no  net  below  to  guard  against  a  fall,  and 
there  are  no  falls. 

The  secret  of  it  all,  the  Director  declares, 
lies  in  insisting  upon  invariable  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  beginner, 
if  he  is  tumbling,  learns  exactly  how  to 
control  himself  in  the  performance  before 
he  is  allowed  to  vexrture  out  of  the  protect- 
ing ropes  and  swivels.  The  man  who  bal- 
ances in  a  chair  on  the  flying  trapeze  must 
learn  to  do  so  in  exactly  the  right  way, 
close  to  a  mat,  before  he  is  allowed  to  go 
aloft ;  and  when  he  is  aloft,  knowing  exactly 
how  to  balance,  there  is  no  need  of  a  net. 
Then,  too,  the  candidate  for  honors  in  mid- 
air performance  must  learn  how  to  alight 
when  falling.  He  is  taught  to  leap  from 
moderately  high  altitudes  to  a  mat,  and  to 
strike  the  mat  with  the  least  possible  jar. 

One  is  inclined  to  put  a  question  mark 


after  this  sort  of  gymnastics  at  first  sight 
and  ask  what  it  is  all  good  for.  But  when 
he  stops  to  think  of  the  mental  drill,  as 
well  as  the  physical  perfection  that  must 
be  acquired  before  one  can  possibly  per- 
form such  feats,  he  takes  the  mark  away 
and  begins  to  envy  the  man  whose  body 
responds  so  readily  to  the  mind's  command. 

Compulsory  physical  training  is  not  far 
ofP  in  the  greater  colleges.  To-day  the 
greatest  hindrance  in  the  older  universities 
is  the  fact  that  their  gymnasia  were,  in 
general,  built  some  years  ago  and  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
were  gymnastics  to  be  suddenly  made  com- 
pulsory. Columbia,  with  its  magnificent 
equipment,  easily  has  the  lead  in  the 
attempt  to  make  all  students  into  well- 
rounded  physical  beings.  After  the  pre- 
liminary drill  of  a  light  nature,  or  together 
with  it,  the  student  is  required  to  go 
through  a  certain  amount  of  training  that 
looks  toward  the  acquirement  of  skill  in 
certain  definite  lines  of  athletics.  This  is 
something  of  a  new  departure  in  the  col- 
lege world.  It  grows  out  of  unlimited 
gymnasium  facilities  and  the  fact  that  the 
director  is  a  believer  in  things  practical. 
While  vaulting  and  trapeze  work  are  most 
excellent  for  discipline,  they  scarcely  prom- 
ise much  in  the  way  of  practical  useful- 
ness in  post-college  days.  With  swimming 
it  is  different.  So  every  Freshman  who 
lives  through  his  year  at  Columbia  comes 
out  a  swimmer. 

There  is  a  big  tank  in  the  basement,  and 
at  one  side  of  the  tank  stands  an  instructor 
at  whose  hand  is  a  rope,  which  runs 
through  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling  ajid  snaps 
into  a  belt.  There  are  life  preservers  as 
well.  When  the  Freshman  goes  to  the 
tank  for  his  first  lesson  he  buckles  about 
him  the  belt  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
plunges  in  like  a  frog  on  a  caster's  hook, 
to  be  coached  in  strokes  and  methods. 
When  he  is  a  fairly  good  swimmer  he  goes 
to  a  deeper  part  of  the  tank  and  plunges 
from  a  spring-board  or  a  platform,  and 
suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that  this 
phase  of  his  compulsory  gymnastics  has  not 
only  given  him  a  possible  means  of  life- 
saving,  but  that  it  has  driven  away  his  old 
horror  of  the  water,  his  old  fear  of  a 
plunge  from  aloft.  And  with  the  new  nerve 
has  come  new  strength  and  new  power  to 
use  his  muscles. 

This  acquisition  of  nerve  is  sought  after 
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by  the  gymnasiura  management  as  much 
as  is  the  matter  of  strength;  for,  after  all, 
what  is  more  essential  in  one's  equipment 
for  life  than  pluck  ?  So  it  is  that  boxing 
and  wrestling  are  a  part  of  the  required 
work  of  the  Columbia  student.  The  man- 
agement does  not  attempt  to  turn  out 
experts  in  either  line.  What  it  does  under- 
take is  to  give  each  man  some  knowledge 
of  how  to  strike  an  effective  blow  and  how 
to  guard,  duck,  or  side  step  the  blow  of  an 
adversary.  Also  the  rudimentary  princi- 
ples that  govern  scientific  wrestling,  how 
to  catch  an  opponent,  how  to  break  away 
when  tackled,  and  how  to  avoid  falling 
underneath  in  a  scrimmage.  This  sort  of 
training  has  several  values.  Its  practical 
side  is  possibly  the  least,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  one  needs  to  fight,  but  there  is  a  cer- 


tain courage  that  comes  with  a  slight 
knowledge  of  self-defense  whose  value  is 
beyond  estimate  in  some  of  the  critical 
times  of  life.  But  more  even  than  this 
is  the  ability  one  gains  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nizing and  seizing  instantaneous  openings. 
The  man  who  can  box  or  wrestle  has  an 
eye  and  a  brain  and  two  arms  and  two  legs 
that  work  together  and  work  independently 
of  one  another.  He  is  something  of  a  gen- 
eral, too.  Just  what  relation  good  general- 
ship in  the  amateur  ring  bears  to  gen- 
eralship in  other  struggles  would  be  hard 
to  say,  but  in  these  days  of  belief  in  closely 
sympathetic  relations  between  different 
mental  and  bodily  functions,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  doubt  that  ring  generalship 
developed  in  college  can  have  other  than  a 
good  influence. 


No  Muscles  Need  Development  so  Much  and  Are  so  Generally  Ignored  as  Those  Covermg  the  Stomach. 


THE    MANEATER    OF    SEVEN    STREAMS 

AN    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    TIGER 

By  CAPTAIN    R.   G.   BURTON,  INDIAN    ARMY 


THE  seven  streams  flow  down  from 
the  seven  hills  to  the  valley,  where 
their  combined  waters  merge  into 
the  main  river  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. That  is — they  flow  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  when  the  moisture  brought 
down  by  the  monsoon  rains  has  not  yet  all 
evaporated  beneath  the  rays  of  the  summer 
sun.  But  in  the  hot  season  they  are  mere 
dry  nullahs,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of 
tepid  water  collected  in  umbrageous  spots 
among  the  wild  plum  bushes  and  tall  grass, 
which  form  a  cool  retreat  for  the  shade- 
loving  tiger.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  a  deep  pool  lies  in  a  basin  among 
the  black  basaltic  rocks.  This  basin  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  which,  during  many  monsoons 
through  countless  ages,  has  worn  a  cavity 
deep  in  the  living  rock.  All  around  lie 
huge  boulders  brought  down  from  the 
mountain  sides  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water.  One  stream  drops  from  the  rocks 
above  and  has  worn  a  deep  fissure  in  the 
face  of  the  hill.  Trom  the  crag  above  the 
basin  hang  huge  stalactites,  deposited  by 
this  stream,  which  must  have  taken  seons 
of  time  to  form.  All  around,  owing  to 
perennial  water,  the  grass  is  green  and  the 
rocks  are  covered  with  brown  moss,  where 
the  little  lizards  lie  basking  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

The  hills  are  clad  with  tall  ebony  and 
teak  trees,  whilst  the  pool  itself  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  mighty  banyan  (the  giant 
fig  tree),  which  has  spread  its  arms  over 
the  face  of  the  water,  dropping  columns 
here  and  there  to  form  a  shady  nook  where 
even  the  noonday  sun  does  not  penetrate. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  pool  a  great  clump 
of  bamboo  stands  in  the  soft  earth 
beyond  the  rocks,  and  more  clumps  mingled 
with  green  tamarisk  clothe  the  banks  of 
the  ravine.  It  is  an  ideal  cover  for  a 
tiger,  and  formed  the  favorite  haunt  of 
the  maneater  of  Seven  Streams. 

But  he  had  other  resorts  where  he  could 


rest  in  security  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Crowning  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  seven  hills  are  the  gray  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fort — such  a  stronghold  as  is  fre- 
quently met  on  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  India.  The  turreted 
walls,  now  fast  crumbling  into  dust,  run 
straggling  for  many  a  furlong  around  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  a  rusty 
gun  lies  dismounted  upon  the  ruined  bat- 
tlements, or  half  hidden  amid  the  rank 
undergrowth  beneath  the  walls.  In  the 
fort  itself  no  human  being  resides  save  the 
old  Hindu  priest  who  tends  the  temple 
standing  inside  the  main  gate  with  a  four- 
headed  cobra  wrought  in  stone  over  the 
entrance.  The  jungle  has  been  let  in  and 
torn  asunder  walls  and  dismantled  dwell- 
ing places  where  once  the  hardy  warriors, 
whose  stronghold  this  was  in  days  gone  by, 
had  found  security  during  the  intervals 
between  their  raids  into  the  surrounding 
country. 

ISTow  the  fortress  is  filled  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  many  savage  animals  find  a 
resting  place  in  its  recesses.  The  stealthy 
panther  dwells  here,  and  its  harsh,  grating 
cry  can  often  be  heard  at  night.  Stags 
roam  over  the  hillside  beneath  the  wall, 
and  frequently  bison*  find  their  way  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  fort.  In  this  place,  also, 
the  maneater  of  Seven  Streams  some- 
times took  up  his  abode,  and  here  he  lived 
before  he  began  killing  human  beings,  in 
the  days  when  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  were  his  only  prey.  But  he  became 
fat  and  lazy.  It  was  with  an  efltort  that 
he  climbed  the  mountain  side  to  seek  his 
lofty  den.  The  deer  easily  escaped  his 
rush,  and  he  could  only  seldom  catch  one 
as  they  came  down  to  drink  where  he  lay 
in  wait  among  the  bushes  near  the  margin 
of  the  tank  that  gleamed  white  on  moon- 
light nights.     He  was  obliged  even  to  slay 

*  This  is  a  species  of  wild  cattle  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  India,  Malay,  Siam,  Java,  and  called 
giour,  bantang,  sladang. 


"  One  of  the  boys  was  seized  and  borne  shrieking-  into  the  bushes, 
whilst  the  monkeys  chattered  excitedly  in  the  trees  above." 
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two  bears  for  food,  they  being  too  slow  of 
foot  to  evade  his  onslaught,  whilst  he 
devoured  many  porcupines  and  became 
very  lame  from  the  quills  which  pierced 
his  feet.  Then  he  abandoned  the  fort,  or 
visited  it  at  rare  intervals,  being  succeeded 
by  a  lithe  and  active  tigress ;  and  he 
descended  to  the  pool  at  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  where  he  fought  and  slew  a 
tiger  smaller  than  himself.  Here  he  took 
up  his  abode,  levying  toll  upon  the  cattle, 
and  sometimes  visiting  the  village,  where 
fat  herds  were  numerous,  which  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  some  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills. 

Thus  he  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  his 
coat,  once  of  a  brilliant  rufous  tint,  faded 
to  a  pale  yellow,  on  which  the  stripes  lay 
sparse  and  brown.  And  then  one  day 
Lungota,  the  herdsman,  struck  the  tiger 
across  the  back  with  his  iron-bound  staff, 
in  attempting  to  drive  the  beast  from  one 
of  his  fat  heifers  which  had  been  seized 
close  to  him,  whereupon  he  turned  upon 
Lungota  and  slew  him,  and,  finding  his 
blood  tasted  sweet,  carried  him  off  to  his 
lair  under  the  great  fig  tree  and  there 
devoured  him,  leaving  only  a  few  bones 
with  the  top  of  his  skull,  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Lun- 
gota's  cattle  stampeded  in  terror  to  the 
village,  and  the  assembled  people  following 
on  the  trail  discovered  certain  evidence  of 
the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place;  but  it 
was  not  until  next  morning  that  they 
found  the  herdsman's  remains,  for  until 
the  tiger  had  finished  his  meal  he  kept 
them  at  a  distance  with  fierce  growls  and 
snarlings. 

For  a  Aveek  the  people  avoided  the 
jungle.  The  herdboys  took  their  cattle 
away  to  the  plains,  where  the  grass  was 
less  succulent  and  there  was  but  little 
shade  where  man  and  beast  could  rest 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  a  time 
they  began  to  drive  them  to  the  grazing 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
But  the  maneater  was  on  the  watch,  and 
before  long  one  of  the  boys  was  seized  and 
borne  shrieking  into  the  bushes,  whilst  the 
monkeys  chattered  excitedly  in  the  trees 
above,  and  the  peafowl  rose  and  flew  off, 
uttering  harsh  cries  of  alarm.  Thus  three 
or  ionr  herdsmen  and  boys  were  killed, 
until  at  length  the  frightened  villagers 
entirely  avoided  the  dangerous  jungles. 

Then  the  maneater  became  bolder.    First 


he  climbed  the  hill  to  the  old  fort,  and 
slew  the  Hindu  priest,  devouring  him  in 
front  of  his  idols,  where  the  remains  were 
found  by  one  who  went  to  worship  there; 
and  the  four-headed  serpent  had  fallen 
from  above  the  gate  and  lay  amid  the 
bones — a  dreadful  omen.  After  this  the 
tiger  took  to  wandering  far  out  into  the 
plains,  creeping  up  the  hedgerows  and 
through  the  groves  of  palms,  and  carry- 
ing off  wayfarers  from  the  roads  and 
women  returning  from  market,  but  being 
sometimes  driven  from  his  prey  by  a  fierce 
onslaught  of  the  buffaloes.  At  length  one 
evening  he  killed  a  boy  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  village,  as  the  cattle  were  returning 
at  nightfall,  and  his  reign  of  terror  became 
more  pronounced,  for  now  none  dared 
venture  forth  except  in  broad  daylight,  and 
only  then  in  bands  of  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

All  this  was  related  to  me  by  Indru,  the 
Good,  when  I  pitched  my  camp  near  the 
village.  That  very  evening  the  murderous 
beast  carried  off  a  woiuan  who  was  return- 
ing from  cutting  wood  in  the  jungle.  In 
the  morning  I  followed  on  the  trail.  A 
silver  anklet  was  picked  up;  a  tress  of 
raven  hair  hung  from  a  bush;  and  some 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  torn  off  by  the 
thorns,  fluttei'ed  in  the  breeze,  indicating 
the  path  taken  by  the  murderer.  The 
tracks  led  direct  toward  the  pool  at  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  A  maneater  is 
popularly  supposed  to  possess  more  cun- 
ning than  the  ordinary  tiger,  which,  to 
the  experienced  sportsman,  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  animal  to  bring  to  bag.  But 
this  creature  had  not  hitherto  been  hunted. 
Fie  had  for  months  pursued  his  depreda- 
tions without  molestation,  and  his  hauuta 
lay  far  from  the  beat  of  sportsmen.  Yet 
the  villagers  had  little  hope  that  I  would 
be  successful ;  for,  said  they,  the  maneater 
would  be  warned  of  danger  by  the  spirits 
of  his  victims.  However,  they  became 
more  hopeful  when  they  had  offered  up 
sacrifices  to  appease  the  souls  of  the 
departed. 

While  the  people  were  assembling  to 
drive  the  monster  from  his  lair,  I  sur- 
vej^ed  the  ground  below  from  a  command- 
ing position  on  one  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
planned  the  beat  that  was  to  take  place. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  tiger  would 
be  lying  beneath  the  great  banyan  tree 
overhanging  the  basin  in  the  rocks,  and  as 
if  to  make  this  certain  a  spotted  deer  at 
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that  moment  barked  in  alarm  fromi  the 
hillside  above  the  pool.  It  was  decided  to 
drive  him  out  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
which  he  still  sometimes  visited,  haunting 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  mur- 
dered priest. 

The  beaters  were  placed  in  a  semi-circle 
across  the  valley  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  pool,  and  I  posted  myself  on  a 
rock  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
ran  down  from  the  fort.  I  felt  that  the 
tiger  was  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and 
was  even  more  certain  when  a  peacock 
rose  from  the  bushes  below,  giving  utter- 
ance to  that  trumpet  call  which  is  a  sure 
sign  of  alarm.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  maneater  was  at  home. 
And  now  the  people  began  to  advance, 
uttering  fierce  cries,  and  striking  the  trees 
with  their  sticks,  as  they  swarmed  up  the 
valley.  A  startled  stag  dashed  past  me  at 
a  few  yards'  distance,  halting  for  a 
moment  and  listening  to  the  noise  before 
pursuing  his  headlong  flight.  A  great 
black  bear  came  shambling  up  the  hill,  and 
took  the  path  toward  the  fort.  And  then 
the  sound  of  heavy  breathing  fell  upon  my 


ear,  and  of  the  well-known  footfall  upon 
the  dry  leaves,  and  in  another  moment  the 
maneater  of  Seven  Streams  stood  before 
me.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  with  one 
paw  raised,  his  great  tongue  lolling  from 
his  open  jaws,  looking  around  and  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  that  pursued  him,  and 
then  with  a  fierce  roar  sprang  forward 
up  the  hill.  ]VIy  bullet  caught  him  in  the 
flank,  and  he  turned  fiercely  and  came 
toward  me  open-mouthed,  but  dropped 
dead  to  a  second  shot  in  the  chest. 

Of  the  rejoicings  that  followed  there  is 
scarcely  need  to  speak.  The  torchlight 
procession  to  the  hamlet,  for  the  shades 
of  night  had  fallen  by  the  time  the  mon- 
ster was  carried  to  the  plain  below;  the 
attendance  with  their  children  of  the  vil- 
lage matrons,  who  each  laid  a  copper  coin 
on  the  carcass  as  they  bowed  down  and 
salaamed  to  it;  and  the  feast  provided 
for  the  shikaris  and  beaters.  A  maneater 
is  a  rare  animal,  and  it  was  right  and 
fi.tting  that  the  destruction  of  such  a 
scourge  should  be  duly  celebrated.  His 
skin  now  forms  the  centrepiece  of  an  inter- 
esting group  of  my  trophies. 


MINNESOTA'S    SPORTING    STATUS 


By  LEONIDAS    HUBBARD,  Jr. 


MINNESOTA  is  the  State  in  which 
East  and  West  meet.  It  is  here 
that  the  mighty  forests  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Ontario  touch  elbows 
with  the  maddening  waste  of  treeless 
prairie.  Here  the  ill-starred  bison  of 
Dakota's  plains  met  the  deer  and  beaver 
of  the  primeval  forest.  Here  the  icy  trout 
streams  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  give 
place  to  waters  a  trifle  warmer,  which  find 
outlet  through  the  Father  of  Waters,  or 
the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Here,  too.  North  meets  South,  and  the 
giant  forest  trees  of  British  America 
merge  into  the  stunted  timber  along  Iowa's 
rivers.  There  is  no  Lake  Superior  for  a 
barrier  to  game  migration,  as  above  the 
neighboring  States  to  eastward,  so  moose. 


elk,  and  caribou  come  down  from  the  icy 
regions  about  Hudson's  Bay  to  roam 
among  the  giant  pines  and  hemlocks. 
With  them  come  wolves  which,  not  content 
to  hide  in  the  forest,  venture  far  beyond 
the  land  of  deer  to  feast  upon  the  sheep  of 
blond-bearded  Swedes  and  Danes  who  find 
in  this  northern  clime  a  reminder  of  home. 
The  wilderness  of  Minnesota  surpasses 
that  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  far 
as  those  surpass  the  settled  slashings  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  very  consider- 
able stretches  that  have  never  been  lum- 
bered, where  one  sees  the  pine  giants 
which  promise  soon  to  be  as  rare  as  bison. 
The  extent  of  this  wild  region,  too,  is  a 
delight  to  the  soul  of  the  nature  lover. 
Above   the   northernmost    railway   of   the 
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State,  and  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
is  a  stretch  of  forest  150  miles  wide  by 
some  200  long  that  has  no  inlet  or  outlet 
save  by  canoe  or  Indian  trail.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  this  wilderness,  partly 
in  Minnesota  and  i^artly  in  Ontario,  is 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  more  than  50  miles 
in  extent  from  north  to  south  and,  with 
its  bays  and  islands,  no  less  from  east  to 
west.  Connected  with  it  by  Rainy  River 
are  Rainy  Lake  and  a  dozen  other  bodies 
of  water  that  have  no  mean  size.  Below 
this  chain,  hidden  in  the  forest,  are  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  water  larger  than  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
smaller  lakes  and  lakelets. 

Pike,  pickerel,  and  bass  fairly  crowd 
these  waters,  and  in  the  larger  lakes  are 
numberless  sturgeon.  Likewise  the  forests 
swarm  with  game.  Deer  and  bear ;  moose, 
elk  and  caribou ;  ducks,  geese,  and  a 
dozen  kinds  of  water  fowl,  together  with 
fur-bearing  animals  of  almost  every 
description,  have  their  homes  in  this  wild 
region  of  Minnesota. 

But  while  the  heart  of  the  sportsman 
throbs  joyously  at  the  prospect,  so,  too, 
does  that  of  the  pot  hunter.  It  is  here 
among  the  forests,  upon  lake  and  stream, 
that  he  has  his  home.  I  have  mentioned 
the  "  old  hunter  and  trapper  "  of  the  story 
book  as  appearing  in  Wisconsin  and  hav- 
ing disappeared  in  Michigan  and  hunting 
districts  farther  east.  But  Wisconsin  has 
few  of  the  type  compared  with  the  num- 
ber in  Minnesota.  Hunters  of  this  sort 
are  hunters  and  trappers  by  profession. 
They  do  nothing  else.  They  live  in  the 
forest  or  roam  from  one  section  to  the 
other  like  the  Canadian  courriers  du  hois. 
These  men  have  no  conception  of  game  as 
a  means  of  sport.  To  them  it  is  some- 
thing which,  when  killed  and  sold,  brings 
money  for  food  and  raiment,  guns  and 
whiskey.  To  their  mind  game  laws  are 
merely  impositions  upon  them,  inflicted  by 
the  men  who  live  in  towns.  They  have  no 
more  sympathy  with  such  laws  than  the 
moonshiner  of  Tennessee  has  with  the 
regulations  of  internal  revenue,  and  no 
more  vise  for  game  wardens  than  the 
moonshiner  has  for  a  treasury  agent.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  any  local 
deputy  game  warden  whom  he  may  fear, 
and  is  held  in  unwholesome  respect  by  the 
average  backwoods  justice  of  the  peace. 

Allied  with  the  pot  hunter  here,  as  in 


Wisconsin,  but  much  more  nmnerous  here, 
are  the  game  dealers  and  commission  men. 
These  have  manipulated  politics  when 
possible,  and  resorted  to  every  method 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  evade  existing 
laws,  while  the  hunters  dodged  or  fright- 
ened game  wardens  and  intimidated  jus- 
tices in  the  forest  region.  The  commis- 
sion men  have  more  at  stake  here  than  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  hunters  are  better 
hidden  and  less  thoroughly  watched. 

But  arrayed  against  this  combination 
are  some  sportsmen  whose  sportsmanship 
will  stand  the  highest  test.  It  is  good  for 
one  to  meet  these  sons  of  Minnesota.  There 
are  times  when  the  traveling  student  of 
sport  feels  like  Diogenes  in  his  hopeless 
search  for  a  man. 

When  one  has  listened  to  members  of 
the  so-called  sportsmen's  clubs  of  western 
Pennsylvania  bewail  a  law  against  the  sale 
of  game;  when  he  has  seen  members  of 
some  of  Iowa's  clubs  sit  with  folded  hands 
watching  the  illegal  slaughter  of  birds, 
fearful  to  raise  a  hand ;  when  he  has  heard 
the  flimsy,  kindergarten  excuses  of  others 
who  would  shoot  ducks  in  spring,  he  feels 
like  crying  out,  "  Are  there  no  men  who 
love  sport  and  who  dread  not  action;  are 
there  no  men  with  chivalry  in  their  souls 
and  red  blood  in  their  veins  ? "  After 
such  a  lamentation  it  is  good  to  meet  these 
red  blooded  sons  of  the  ISTorth  who  have 
hearts  in  their  breasts  and  who  know  not 
the  words  "  fear,"  or  "  quit,"  or  "  can't." 

Why  Minnesota  should  possess  such 
fighters  while  some  of  her  sister  States 
have  so  little  spirit  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  presence  of  a  few  hard  work- 
ers who  have  labored  long  and  tirelessly 
for  good  sport.  Perhaps  the  open  war, 
which  early  became  necessary  because  of 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  omnipresent  po'!, 
hunter,  may  have  led  them  to  declare  their 
allegiance.  At  any  rate  this  State  has 
good  men  and  fearless  men  who  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  energy  in  placing 
the  Minnesota  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  in  a  position  to  fight  clean, 
hard  battles. 

The  Association  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
alliance  between  the  gun  clubs  of  the 
State.  Its  methods  are  worthy  of  study  by 
sportsmen  elsewhere.  Too  often  I  have 
found  sportsmen  bewailing  the  fact  that 
pot  hunting  influences  control  the  legisla- 
tive  bodies.      Too   often   these   sportsmen 
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have  never  thought  of  controlling  such 
bodies  themselves,  and  have  looked  on,  about 
as  helpless  as  the  average  very  good  man 
who  sheds  tears  of  chastened  holy  joy  over 
the  maladministration  of  city  government, 
but  forgets  to  vote.  These  virile  men  of 
Minnesota  said  legislative  control  is  a 
game  at  vphich  two  sides  may  play.  They 
attacked  the  Populistic  governor,  whom 
they  accused  of  laxity  in  the  matter  of 
game  law  enforcement.  ISTow  they  are 
planning  to  place  the  invertebrate  legis- 
lator, who  votes  for  pot  hunting  laws, 
between  the  devil  of  populism  and  the  deep 
sea  of  sportsmanship. 

In  the  political  phase  of  this  fight  the 
Minnesota  sportsmen  have  one  negative 
influence  in  their  favor  which  their  fel- 
lows in  many  other  States  do  not  have. 
This  is  the  passivity  of  the  farmers.  Min- 
nesota is  settled  largely  by  foreigners  of 
the  frugal  north  European  type,  who  care 
nothing  for  shooting  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  keep  no  gun. 

When  the  legislature  met  two  years 
ago,  the  sportsmen  developed  a  decided 
strength  and  apparently  won  a  victory. 
But  their  success  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  two  of  the  laws  secured  proved 
to  be  veritable  gold  bricks.  One  of  these 
was  meant  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
deer.  Originally  the  bill  provided  that 
they  could  not  be  shipped  by  "  private  or 
common  carrier."  Somewhere  in  the 
legislative  shuffle  the  words  "  or  common  " 
were  lost,  so  that  while  deer  might  not  be 
shipped  by  private  carrier— a  way  in  which 
nobody  would  ever  want  to  ship  them — 
railroad  comi^anies,  express  companies, 
and  other  common  carriers  might  trans- 
port them  without  limit.  The  other  gold 
brick  was  a  law  to  prevent  spring  duck 
shooting.  The  law  declared  that  ducks 
may  not  be  killed  after  January  1,  nor 
"  shipped  later  than  April  15."  This  lat- 
ter clause,  the  court  held,  invalidated  the 
former,  and  ducks  are  killed  up  to  the 
later  date.  These  defects  might  very 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  bungling  of 
imsophisticated  law  makers,  but  the  push- 
ers of  the  bills  will  not  have  it  so,  and 
declare  that  lobbyists  with  game  dealers' 
money  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

The  outlook  for  better  game  laws  in  this 
State  is  bright.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
better  laws  as  better  enforcement  that  is 
needed.     The  task  of  policing  the  mighty 


waste  of  forest,  lake,  and  river  is  some- 
thing little  less  than  enormous.  To  do 
this  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  has 
just  5  salaried  wardens,  and  108  volun- 
teers who  are  little  better  than  useless. 
The  volunteer  is  supposed  to  know  of  any 
infraction  of  the  laws  in  his  vicinity  and 
to  arrest  the  guilty  parties.  This  is  what 
he  is  supposed  to  do.  What  he  really  does 
is  to  either  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
outlaws,  or  to  content  himself  with  saying 
what  he  would  have  done  if  the  killer  of 
illegal  game  had  not  been  a  near  neighbor 
or  a  good  friend  or  a  second  cousin.  It 
matters  not  how  good,  or  honest,  or  fear- 
less a  volunteer  warden  may  be;  he  will 
seldom  do  much  good.  The  men  he 
detects  violating  game  laws  are  usually  his 
neighbors.  The  law  provides  that  the 
warden  making  an  arrest  shall  have  a  per- 
centage of  the  fine  imposed.  Therefore 
when  a  warden  is  tempted  to  arrest  his 
neighbor  he  sees  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
mercenary,  betraying  his  friend  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver,  so  he  shuts  his  eyes,  or 
looks  the  other  way.  There  is  also  another 
influence  that  has  proved  most  potent  in 
making  the  volunteer  warden  useless — fear 
of  the  pot  hunters.  The  "  bad  men " 
among  this  class  threaten  to  shoot  inform- 
ers and  burn  their  buildings.  However . 
senseless  such  a  threat  may  be,  it  has  a 
restraining  influence  upon  the  average 
country  ofiicial. 

Because  of  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  volunteer  wardens,  the  Commission  has 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  allied  pot  hunters 
and  game  dealers  with  its  five  salaried 
men.  Five  men  might  lose  themselves  in 
one  infinitesimal  corner  of  Minnesota's 
wilds.  However  much  they  separate,  and 
however  fast  they  travel,  there  are  sure  to 
be  great  stretches  of  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  where  pot  hunters  will  hold  car- 
nival. Then,  too,  the  work  of  these  rov- 
ing wardens  is  extremely  difficult,  for  the 
reason  that  a  stranger  coming  into  a  back- 
woods community  is  certain  to  be  spotted 
as  an  official.  On  one  occasion  the  war- 
dens watched  a  place  where  they  believed 
dynamite  was  to  be  used  for  killing  fish. 
The  dynamiters  treated  the  officials  to  a 
grand  explosion,  yet  never  a  sight  of  the 
law  breakers  did  the  •  game  protectors 
catch. 

The  salaried  wardens  have  ranged  the 
State   so   far   as  possible   and  have   made 
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many  arrests.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
liowever,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
conviction,  for  the  reason  that  backwoods 
justices  temper  justice  with  a  senseless 
amount  of  mercy,  being  frequently  made 
more  lenient  by  standing  threats  of  the 
"  bad   men." 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  shippers  of 
game  is  really  of  a  high  order.  Quail, 
grouse,  and  prairie  chickens  cannot  be 
sold  lawfully.  But  they  have  been  shipped 
from  the  State  in  a  dozen  illegal  ways. 
Once  a  consignment  of  rabbits  was  exam- 
ined by  the  officials,  and  it  was  found  that 
each  rabbit  had  been  opened,  and  sewed  up 
again  after  a  quail  had  been  placed  inside. 
Likewise  quail  and  other  forbidden  birds 
were  found  in  cans  labeled  "  condensed 
milk,"  in  bales  of  hay,  and  in  bedding. 
The  great  need  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Connnission  is  more  money  with  which  to 
pay  a  larger  force  of  wardens.  Another 
hope  of  the  Commission  is  that  some  sort 
of  cooperation  by  the  Govermnent  will 
prevent  game  slaughter  by  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  number  of  reservations  in 
Minnesota.  From  these  the  braves  are 
stealing  at  all  seasons  to  kill  game. 
Indians  are  hard  men  to  keep  track  of 
and  their  influence  is  bad,  for  settlers  are 
reluctant  to  obey  laws  when  Indians  vio- 
late them  with  impunity. 

The  outlook  for  future  sport  in  Minne- 
sota is  bright.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  good  laws  and  good  enforcement  are 
numerous,  but  the  good  men  are  earnest 
and  aggressive.  They  will  keep  up  the 
fight,  and  just  so  long  as  the  fight  for 
better  things  is  in  progress  better  things 
will  be  attained.  It  is  only  when  the  men 
who  stand  for  clean  sport  sit  down  and 
fold  their  hands  in  childish  despair  that 
the  sportsman  need  be  pessimistic.  There 
is  wonderful  potency  in  a  good  healthy 
fight,  and  just  so  long  as  the  sportsmen 
keep  on  the  warpath,  decorating  their 
lodges  with  the  metaphorical  scalps  of 
professional  hunters,  weak  legislators,  and 
fearful  pustices,  so  long  will  men  think; 
and  so  long  as  men  think  they  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  into  better  sportsmen  and 
better  gentlemen. 

Every  year  the  difficulties  of  the  game 
dealer  become  greater.  Now  his  attempts 
to  ship  forbidden  birds  from  the  State  are 
attended  by  a  danger  of  seizure  and  prose- 
cution that  are  uncomfortable,  to  say  the 


least.  When  game  shipping  shall  have 
been  entirely  suppressed,  the  day  of 
slaughter  will  be  ended;  for  what  birds 
and  deer  the  settler  kills  for  his  family 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  supply. 

Along  with  its  work  of  preserving 
native  game  the  Commission  has  fairly 
started  upon  the  propagation  and  intro- 
duction of  new  species.  English  and 
Mongolian  pheasants  have  been  distrib- 
uted over  the  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  and  the  law  forbids  their  killing. 
Neither  the  sportsmen  who  proposed  this 
experiment,  nor  the  commissioners  who 
carry  it  out,  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  As  yet  the  birds  are 
not  numerous  and  their  rate  of  breeding 
in  this  region  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  fisheries  branch  of  the  Commission 
is  also  active.  Trout  culture,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  waters  of  many 
another  State,  is  new,  but  it  has  been 
undertaken  in  earnest  and  promises  great 
things  here.  The  commissioners  in  their 
report  ask  more  money,  and  intend  to 
plant  trout  in  every  stream  where  they 
will  live.  Grayling,  the  hardy  fellows 
from  Montana,  will  also  be  planted.  The 
Commission  is  now  experimenting  in  their 
culture,  and  has  a  promising  looking  lot 
of  fry  in  the  ponds  at  South  St.  Paul. 
One  problem  met  by  the  fishery  experts  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  In  the  chain  of 
lakes  connected  by  Rainy  River,  fish  were 
so  numerous  that  Munchausen's  tales 
sounded  tame  beside  the  true  stories  that 
sportsmen  and  explorers  carried  out.  So 
thick  were  they  that,  according  to  official 
statements,  they  died  by  thousands  from 
lack  of  food. 

The  Commission  decided  to  reduce  their 
numbers,  and  to  that  end  gave  licenses 
to  a  number  of  professional  fishermen  to 
establish  fisheries  on  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  largest  of  the  chain.  Shipments  of 
fish — mainly  pike  and  sturgeon — amounted 
last  year  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  officials  are  pleased  with  their  experi- 
ment, and  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  over-protec- 
tion of  fish. 

I -have  said  much  about  pot  hunters,  but 
let  no  one  suppose  that  they  have  stripiDcd 
this  region  of  game.  If  the  game  were 
less  plentiful  the  pot  hunters  and  dealers 
would  be  much  more  ready  to  give  up  the 
fight.      But    the    wonderful    supply   makes 
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the  abandonment  of  Minnesota  like  the  loss 
of  a  gold  mine.  Through  all  this  stretch 
of  forest  one  finds  game,  both  large  and 
small,  in  quantities  to  make  the  sight 
commonplace. 

One  may  go  canoeing  on  a  dozen  chains 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  he  will  not  see 
a  white  man  for  days.  And  scarcely  will 
there  be  an  hour  in  one  of  those  days 
when  he  may  not  see  deer.  Many  a 
glimpse  will  be  got  of  larger  game,  and 
flocks  of  local  breeding  ducks  will  be  con- 
stantly rising  before  his  craft. 

This  is  a  free  land,  where  all  have  equal 
privileges.  There  are  practically  no  pre- 
serves. In  the  southern  half  of  the  State, 
where  civilization  has  cleared  away  the 
traces  of  wilderness,  there  is  here  and 
there  a  preserve.     Now  and  then  a  lake. 


with  its  marsh  land,  is  held  by  a  sports- 
man, or  a  club,  for  the  duck  shooting  which 
it  offers.  Again  we  may  find  a  tract  of 
poor  woodland  held  as  a  preserve  for  part- 
ridges and  quail.  But  these  are  few  and 
very  far  between. 

As  a  whole,  Minnesota  is  a  wilderness 
of  free  shooting.  One  may  go  upon  her 
lakes  for  ducks  and  geese.  He  may  prowl 
about  the  marshes  for  snipe  and  wood- 
cock. He  may  enter  the  forests  to  kill 
deer  or  bigger  game,  and  he  may  fish 
wherever  his  fancy  pleases.  He  need  ask 
no  man's  consent  to  pitch  his  camp.  So 
long  as  he  is  here  he  is  one  of  the  "  free 
people "  and  knows  no  law  save  that  of 
the  forest,  which  is  the  old,  old  law  of 
justice  and  peace,  and  thoughtfulness  and 
truth. 


THE  NEW  RULE  FOR  YACHT  MEASUREMENT 

By   JOHN    HYSLOP 


THE  new  rule  recently  adopted  by 
the  Seawanhaka  -  Corinthian  and 
the  Larchmont  Yacht  Clubs,  and 
also  by  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  simply  the  old  rule 
which  has  been  in  use  since  ISbS,  with 
two  added  factors  and  with  a  new  divisor, 
the  latter  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  yachts  with  the  new  quantities 
added  to  their  old  measurements  within 
the  limits  of  the  classes  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  race.  The  old 
rule  took  into  account  only  length  meas- 
ured on  the  water-line  added  to  the  square 
root  of  sail  area,  the  sum  of  these  quanti- 
ties being  divided  by  two  to  give  the  rac- 
ing length.  The  new  rule,  in  addition  to 
these,  takes  into  account  the  fullness  of 
the  water-line,  which  has  been  found  to 
materially  influence  the  actual  length  of 
water-line  in  use  when  sailing;  the  rule 
also  brings  into  the  equation  a  quantity 
obtained  by  comparing  the  breadth  and 
draught,  taken  together,  with  the  area  of 
midship  section  (practically  with  the  dis- 
placement  of  the  vessel)    associated  with 


these.     The  rule  has  been  stated  as  shown 
here : 

4  LWL  +  i  ^SA  +  L 
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The  factor  L,  as  here  shown,  is  made  to 
combine  the  two  added  quantities;  and 
these  are  found  in  the  following  manner : 

The  degree  of  fullness  in  the  water-line, 
such  as  appears  in  the  scow  type,  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  sum  of  the  widths,  taken 
at  one-eighth  of  the  length  from  each  end, 
with  the  greatest  width;  and  when  the 
sum  of  the  two  widths  exceeds  the  greatest 
width,  such  excess  is  made  chargeable,  and 
the  quantity  is  called  C.  The  relation 
in  size  of  the  submerged  part  of  the 
midship  section  is  found  by  taking  the 
square  root  of  it  to  get  a  linear  dimen- 
sion, and  comparing  this  with  the  sum  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  water-line,  added 
to  draught  at  midship  section,  plus  two- 
fifths  of  any  greater  draught  aft  of  this 
point,  and  all  of  any  greater  draught  for- 
ward of  it.  The  diagrams  given  here  will 
further  explain  this : 
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After  examining  the  plans  of  a  large 
number  of  yachts  of ,  acknowledged  excel- 
lence and  of  moderate  proportions — free 
from  the  exaggerated  features  shown  in 
the  more  recent  productions — it  has  been 
found  in  these  that  the  square  root  of  the 
largest  section  is  equal  to  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  of  the  greatest  breadth 
of  water-line  added  to  draught.  In  fram- 
ing the  new  rule,  such  a  M  S  has  been 
taken  as  the  normal,  and  to  induce  the 
use  of  a  fair  amount  of  displacement,  the 
rule  uses  three  and  one-third  times  ^  M  !S 
to  equal  breadth  +  draught,  and  makes 
chargeable  any  excess  in  the  sum  of  the 
two  dimensions  over  the  first  named  quan- 
tity. Such  excess  has  been  called  E,  and 
C,  which  is  representative  of  excess  in 
fullness  of  L  W  L  +  E  =  L,  which  is  the 
new  factor. 

The  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  new 
rule,  and  of  the  clubs  that  have  adopted  it, 
has  been  to  relieve  the  irresistible  press- 
ure which  has  long  been  operative  toward 
abnormal  and  undesirable  forms,  to  give 
greater  choice  in  this  way  to  the  character 
of  designs,  and  by  taking  into  account 
elements  of  advantage  to  speed,  which  for 
years  have  been  well  recognized  and  used 
in  ever-increasing  degree  by  designers,  but 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  in  the 
rules,  to  provide  more  equitable  conditions 
for  racing,  and  more  just  and  encouraging 
terms  for  the  award  of  prizes,  and  the 
recognition  of  what  constitutes  success. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  rule  known  as 
the  "  Seawanhaka  Rule "  was  adopted  in 
1883,  and  for  some  years  afterward  this 
rule  well  met  the  requirements,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  such  rule  as  is 
needed  to-day;  indeed,  the  entire  fleet  of 
any  yacht  club  might  then  have  been  meas- 
ured without  finding  an  instance  where 
the  application  of  a  rule  like  the  new  rule 
would  have  increased  the  yacht's  measure- 
ment by  an  inch.  There  was  then  not  to 
be  found  a  spoon  bow  and  full  water-line. 


jSTeither  was  there  to  be  seen  any  vessel 
of  the  attenuated  and  straggling  form  of 
midship  section,  everywhere  seen  to-day. 
The  America's  water-line  would  occupy 
67  per  cent,  of  the  parallelogram  which 
would  include  it,  and  her  midshij)  section 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  its  circumscribing 
parallelogram. 

Such  moderate  proportions  continued 
for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  building 
of  Ame7-ica,  and  vessels,  whether  using 
keels  or  centreboards,  continued  to  be 
built  having  for  the  water-line  a  coefii- 
cient  of  G5  to  67  per  cent,  and  for  the 
midship  section  a  coefiicient  of  .40  to  .50. 

This  state  of  matters  was  not  to  any 
great  degree  immediately  changed  on  the 
introduction  of  lead  keels.  The  writer 
used  outside  lead,  moderate  breadth,  and 
the  cutter  rig  in  a  small  yacht  built  in 
the  spring  of  1876.  But  there  remained 
for  some  years  much  uncertainty  of 
opinion  among  yachtsmen  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  lead  used  in  this  way,  and  some 
yachtsmen,  designers,  and  others  of 
accepted  authority  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  its  Uoe.  The  appearance 
of  the  Madge  here  in  1881,  and  her  suc- 
cesses, however,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
pretty  well  settled  the  lead  question,  and 
the  yachts  designed  after  this  time  by  A. 
Gary  Smith,  Edward  Burgess,  and  others 
show  an  appreciation  of  low  ballast  and 
greater  draught.  Still  there  was  nothing 
of  what  has  been  called  the  machine  char- 
acter about  their  vessels;  they  were  able 
and  roomy  craft  for  their  dimensions,  the 
coefficient  of  the  midship  section  never,  1 
believe,  falling  below  .40,  and  the  water- 
line  of  about  the  same  degree  of  fullness 
as  used  formerly.  In  1891,  however,  more 
than  one  distinct  and  revolutionizing 
innovation  was  introduced  into  yacht 
designing  in  this  country;  there  were  built 
in  that  year  two  kinds  of  vessel,  both  of 
them  new  to  our  yachtsmen,  and  both  des- 
tined not  merely  to  influence,  but  to  control 
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the  character  of  design  for  years  to  follow. 
In  that  year  was  first  raced  Gloriana,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  first  known  to  the 
yachting  connnunity  here  the  small-sec- 
tioned, canoe-shaped  boat,  which  derived 
its  power  from  the  leverage  of  a  lead  bulb 
suspended  on  a  metal  plate  well  below  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  its  little  resist- 
ance, or  otherwise  expressed,  its  speed,  to 
the  smallness  of  the  body  to  be  driven. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Gloriana  was  the  fullness  of  the  water- 
line,  which  was  convex  throughout,  and 
which  in  this  respect  was  in  contrast  with 
other  yachts  that  were  in  our  waters  uni- 
formly concave  in  some  degree  near  the 
fore  end.  The  fullness  of  the  Gloriana's 
water-line  extended  to  probably  six  per 
cent,  of  its  parallelogram  greater  than 
that  of  the  yachts  which  she  first  met  in 
racing.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  full  water-lined  yachts, 
of  which  Gloriana  was  the  forerunner, 
are  really  essentially  fuller  ended  than  the 


ened  one  (of  metal  or  wood),  with  a  lead 
bulb  attached,  although  this  might  repay 
some  investigation  and  fiiller  treatment 
by  itself,  in  which  English  investigations 
and  experiments  of  long  ago  would  prop- 
erly have  to  be  referred  to.  The  writer 
experimented  with  models  having  different 
forms  of  water-line,  including  convex,  but 
alike  in  regard  to  displacement  and  curves 
of  displacement  in  1871,  and  he  now  has 
the  original  models.  But  so  far  as  the 
introduction  of  the  features  of  the  modern 
yacht  into  American  yachting  is  con- 
cerned, these,  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
referred  to,  are  in  their  common  adoption 
clearly  due  to  the  Herreshoff  Company. 

In  explanation  of  what  has  just  been 
written  and  of  what  I  may  yet  write,  I 
may  state  that  in  the  modern  yacht  a  cross 
section,  such  as  would  be  shown  in  the  body 
plan,  would  in  a  fast  vessel,  if  taken  half 
way  of  the  length  between  the  fore  end 
of  L  W  L  and  M  S,  be  found  to  have 
about   half  the   area   of   the   latter;    this 


hollow  water-lined  vessels  which  they  suc- 
ceeded. I  can  state  from  a  knowledge  of 
very  many  of  the  fastest  yachts  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day,  that 
if  a  cvirve  of  areas  be  taken  of  America, 
Sappho,  Magic,  or  Puritan,  and  these 
curves  be  compared  with  those  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  full  water-lined  yachts  of 
to-day,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  about 
the  same,  and  that  these  last  are  quite  as 
fine  as  was  or  is  the  hollow-bowed  vessel  of 
older  date. 

The  newer  vessels  would  indeed  appear 
to  show  finer  ends  if  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  lead  on  the  keels  were  included  in 
the  areas  taken  of  the  middle  sections,  as 
these  lengthen  out  the  middle  ordinates 
of  the  curve ;  but  the  lead,  being  usually 
more  or  less  bulbed,  can  be  treated  inde- 
pendently and  as  a  wholly  submerged  body, 
not  creating  surface  disturbance. 

It  does  not  appear  important  to  con- 
sider here  with  whom  originated  the  idea 
of  using  the  convex  water-line,  or  of  dis- 
placing the  keel  and  substituting  a  short- 


would  also  be  the  case  in  a  noted  racer  of 
the  older  type,  while  the  relative  area  to 
M  S  would  be  the  same,  the  modern  section 
would  be  found  to  have  increased  width 
and  lessened  depth,  and  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  type  would 
be  still  more  strongly  marked,  in  sections 
located  nearer  to  the  bow  than  the  point 
which  has  been  referred  to;  but  at  any 
corresponding  points  the  new  and  the 
older  vessels  would  be  found  with  sectional 
areas  having  practically  the  same  relation 
to  the  M  S  with  which  they  were  associ- 
ated. It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
sustain  the  contention  that  the  greatest 
speed  in  yachts  could  onlj'  be  attained  by 
distributing  the  bulk  in  the  under  water 
body  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  wave  form.  If  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  the  coefficient  of  the  curve  of  displace- 
ment is  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lows that,  given  the  area  of  M  S  and  the 
length  of  water-line,  we  have  the  displace- 
ment of  any  fast  yacht,  and  it  becomes  a 
question    whether    any    pi'udent    designer 
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would  find  any  iuduccuieut  good  enough 
to  increase  his  M  S  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  vesseL  While  it 
may  be  impracticable  to  prove  that  the 
speediest  yachts  must  be  of  wave  form,  I 
may  state  in  regard  to  this,  that  in  an 
examination  of  the  lines  of  some  scores 
of  the  speediest  yachts  in  all  periods 
within  the  past  thirty-two  years  I  have 
found  that  perhaps  one,  or  at  most,  two 
13er  cent.,  would  cover  the  differences  in 
the  coefficient  of  the  curve  of  displacement 
in  the  work  of  our  foremost  designers,  the 
coefficient  for  the  body  of  the  vessel  being 
usually  .53  to  .55,  or  inclusive  of  the  lead 
keel  in  modern  vessels,  about  .50.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  if-  the  displacement  of  a 
yacht  has  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  purpose  of  measurement,  the  area  of 
MS    is   a   good   enough   representative   of 


be  enlarged  without  penalty,  and  in  this 
way  roominess  and  displacement  are  dis- 
couraged; then,  too,  the  tax  on  beam  quite 
excludes  its  application  to  centreboard 
vessels.  Furthermore,  full  water-lines  and 
the  flattened  end  sections  which  accom- 
pany them,  though  not  so  well  developed 
an  evil  in  British  waters  as  here,  are  still 
a  confessed  one,  and  these  the  rule  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  touch;  it  affects  them 
only  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  use  of 
depth  in  a  very  moderate  degree  in  the 
M  S,  and  so  perhaps  of  influencing  the 
character  of  the  end  sections,  and  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  vertical  longitudinal 
lines,  but  any  such  end,  if  aimed  at,  cannot 
really  be  secured.  Such  reform  as  has 
been  effected  in  Great  Britain  has,  I 
believe,  had  the  sanction  and  help  of  the 
foremost   yacht    designers ;     and    the   fact 


such  factor,  and  if  a  rule  is  framed  to 
include  all  sizes  of  vessel,  it  furnishes  the 
most  simple  and  practicable  means  to  the 
end  desired.  l^Tow  there  has  been  serious 
discontent  with  the  old  rule  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  wonder  is  that  conditions 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unaltered 
as  long  as  they  have. 

Attempts  have  indeed  been  made,  both 
here  and  in  Great  Britain,  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  development  of  some  at  least  of 
the  extreme  features  of  the  modern  yacht. 
The  British  girth  rule,  as  amended  and 
put  into  operation  last  year,  is  no  doubt  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  rule  which 
preceded  it,  but  its  most  direct  effect  is 
upon  the  shape  of  MS,  by  limiting 
breadth  directly,  and  draught  through 
girth;  it  in  a  measure  encourages  the  fill- 
ing out  of  any  section  used,  but  whatever 
the  form  favored  and  adopted,  it  cannot 


should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
extreme  things  that  have  been  done  under 
the  old  rule  here  have  caused  some  of  those 
designers  who  have  been  most  responsible 
for  modern  developments  to  desire  a 
change,  and  even  to  propose  changes.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  JST.  G.  Herre- 
shoff  some  years  since  made  a  variety  of 
propositions  for  introducing  displacement 
into  the  ride,  and  that  he  more  recently 
proposed  to  introduce  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion line  at  quarter  the  breadth,  instead 
of  the  water-line,  as  a  check  on  the  excess- 
ive fullness  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield  did  not  design  Independence 
because  he  approves  of  such  craft,  but 
because  in  such  a  vessel  he  saw  under  ordi- 
nary racing  conditions,  and  under  the  rules, 
his  best  opportunity.  How  he  might  succeed 
in  another  trial  with  such  a  vessel,  or  how 
nearly  she  could  be  approximated  to  is  a 
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matter  for  interesting  speculation;  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  eliminating  from 
racing  the  desirable  kind  of  yacht  that 
would  meet  with  favor  in  both  large  and 
small  classes,  can  scarcely  be  questioned; 
and  that  we  have  for  years  disregarded 
the  equities,  by  leaving  out  of  account  ele- 
ments of  advantage  as  well  recognized  by 
designers  as  are  any  others,  and  thus  leav- 
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ing  no  option  but  to  use  them  in  extreme 
degree,  and  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions than  speed,  can,  I  think,  be  made 
clearly  apparent. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  first  canoe  with 
a  lead  bulb  and  fin  keel,  and  of  Glor'iana, 
the  trouble  has  been  that  the  rules  in  prac- 
tise have  accepted  as  true,  although  on  the 
face  of  the  proposition  it  is  untrue,  that 
for  furnishing  sail  carrying  power  the 
length  of  the  lever  had  no  value — that  two 
tons  of  water  could  be  displaced  and  set 
in  motion  as  easily  as  one — that  the  size 
of  the  body  moved  had  no  relation  to  the 
force  moving  it — that  twenty  feet  of  inte- 
rior space  and  accommodation  were  no 
better  than  ten  feet,  and  that  nominal 
length  of  water-line,  taken  when  the  vessel 
was  at  moorings,  was  the  same  as  the 
actual  length  used  when  she  was  under 
sail  and  listed  over.  The  old  rule  also 
allows  any  scow,  or  other  flat  thing,  that 
can  get  over  a  summer  course  fast  enough, 
to  be  considered  a  yacht,  and  to  be  on  even 
terms  with  the  genuine  article  that  men 
can  go  to  sea  with.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  move- 
ment started  in  1891  has  been  constantly 
extending  in  its  range  and  character.  The 
fin  keel  and  bulb,  first  applied  to  very  small 
craft,  has  in  its  essentials  been  carried 
into  large  ones,  and  the  full  water-line 
initiated  at  about  .Yl  of  its  parallelogram, 
has  by  stages  increased  until,  in  extreme 
instances,  it  has  become  .85.  Similarly, 
the   yacht   of   ample   roominess,   moderate 


draught,  and  compact  form,  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  the  immersed  M  S  of  .40  to  .50 
has,  in  the  larger  classes,  been  succeeded 
by  a  vessel  with  considerably  more  of  its 
draught  taken  by  the  lever  called  a  keel, 
than  by  the  body  of  the  yacht,  and  with  a 
midship  section,  of  which  the  under  water 
body  occupies  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  its 
circumscribing  parallelogram  in  the  larger 
classes,  and  about  .20  in  the  smaller.  Now 
all  yachts  get  their  sail  carrying  power 
through  the  operation  of  their  weight  act- 
ing upon  a  lever,  the  length  of  which  is 
the  horizontal  distance,  when  the  vessel 
is  inclined  between  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

So  far  as  effectiveness  is  concerned,-  one 
ton  of  weight  operating  on  a  lever  two 
feet  long  is  as  effective  as  two  tons  used 
at  half  that  length,  but  to  carry  two  tons 
requires  in  a  yacht  twice  the  displacement 
needed  to  carry  one,  and  on  the  same 
length  of  water-line  it  involves  greater 
velocity  of  movement  in  the  water  dis- 
placed, and  consequently  greater  resist- 
ance. The  inadequacy,  the  rank  vicious- 
ness  of  the  old  rule,  was  that,  as  one  of 
its  features,  it  failed  to  discriminate 
between  power  obtained  through  displace- 
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mcnt  which  involves  resistance,  and  power 
gained  by  length  of  leverage,  which  prac- 
tically involves  no  resistance.  The  influ 
ence  of  such  conditions,  from  which  I  trust 
we  are  now  happily  relieved,  could  only  be 
what  it  has  been.  To  have  built  under 
them  a  vessel  roomy,  of  moderate  draught, 
seagoing  qualities,  and  of-  compact  dimen- 
sions, and  to  have  claimed  for  her  an 
equality  of  speed  with  the  permitted  prod- 
uct of  the  rule,  where  the  opportunity  and 
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the  economic  condition  was  so  plainly 
unequal,  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, 
and  could  have  been  possible  only  with  the 
unthinking. 

That  the  old  conditions  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory  has  been  made  abundantly 
evident  in  a  variety  of  ways;  racing  in 
the  larger  classes  of  schooners,  once  so 
popular,  and  in  which  for  many  years  such 
a  large  and  spirited  interest  was  main- 
tained, is  now  only  a  regretful  reminis- 
cence, and  in  the  smaller  classes  refuge 
from  the  evil  effects  of  the  absence  of 
proper  limitations  has  been  taken  by 
recourse  to  "  Knockabouts,"  "  Raceabouts," 
and  classes  of  one  design.  Such  recourse 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  dead 
uniformity  is  not  desirable ;  it  cannot  be 
called  ideal,  it  is  too  arbitrary,  and  it 
eliminates  progress.  It  should  be  the 
office  of  a  good  rule  to,  at  least  in  a  large 
degree,  accomplish  the  ends  that  have  in 


Before  leaving  the  subject  I  must  refer 
to  a  class  of  small  yacht  which  is  not  of 
the  canoe  and  fin-keel  type,  but  which,  like 
that  kind  of  vessel,  comes  under  the  new 
rule's  influence.  This  sort  of  boat  may 
have  no  fin,  and  possibly  not  even  a 
weighted  centre-board ;  the  M  S  may  fill 
85  per  cent,  of  its  circumscribing  paral- 
lelogram, but  she  is  built  very  lightly,  has 
perhaps  only  six  inches  draught  without 
board,  and  6.33  feet  breadth.  She  gets  her 
righting  power  largely  from  the  weight  of 
her  crew  to  windward,  and  the  rapid  and 
wide  transfer  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  to 
leeward,  when  she  is  inclined.  It  might 
be  thought  that,  with  such  a  coefficient 
for  the  M  S  as  .85,  she  would  not,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  M  S,  incur  any 
charge  on  her  measurement,  although 
of  unquestionably  extreme  dimensions, 
very  much  of  the  scow  pattern,  and  of  a 
class   that   should  be   under  the   influence 
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this  way  been  sought  after.  The  new  rule 
differs  in  many  respects  from  attempts 
and  propositions  which  have  been  made. 
It  puts  no  fixed  charge  on  breadth,  nor 
any  on  draught,  and  it  assigns  no  fixed 
value  to  displacement;  it  prescribes  no 
special  form  or  area  for  midship  section, 
and  as  to  this  and  the  fullness  of  water- 
line,  it  leaves  quite  untouched  everything 
that  is  not  approximating  to  an  abnormal 
character.  Any  size  and  shape  of  M  S 
can  be  used ;  the  rule  simply  requires  that, 
to  escape  charge,  the  levers  associated  with 
it  shall  be  proportionate.  In  fixing  this 
charge,  and  that  for  an  abnormally  full 
water-line,  the  purpose  has  been,  not  so  to 
penalize  them  as  to  make  their  use  impos- 
sible, but  to  furnish  an  equation  which 
will  make  their  use  unnecessary,  and  to 
make  success  with  other  and  better  craft 
possible. 


of  a  check.  Such  a  boat,  designed  by  a 
member  of  one  of  the  committees  which 
framed  the  new  rule,  was  found  to  be 
chargeable  by  the  new  factors  with  1.36 
on  the  M  S  and  3.49  on  the  fullness  of  the 
water-line,  or  4.85  in  total. 

As  to  the  effect  which  the  rule  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  on  yachts 
of  all  classes,  this  no  doubt  will  be,  in 
vessels  that  are  already  built,  to  some- 
what moderate  the  successes  of  those  hav- 
ing extreme  features,  and  to  even  up  the 
opportunities  for  successful  racing  of 
those  of  less  extreme  development ;  and  it 
will  quite  probably,  indeed  pretty  surely, 
cause  many  yachts  to  race  that  would 
otherwise  not  enter  against  what  the 
owners  would  call  freaks  and  machines. 
On  yachts  to  be  built  the  rule  will,  I  fully 
believe,  affect  design  and  dimensions  most 
beneficiallv.     An  inducement  will  be  given 
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to  reduce  draught,  and  to  improve  form, 
in  respect  to  strength,  sea-going  qualities, 
and  dryness.  Any  one  intending  to  have 
built  a  costly  vessel  will  not,  as  formerly, 
be  confronted  with  the  imminent  risk  of 
having  to  meet,  it  raight  be  in  his  first 
season,  another  vessel,  or  more,  possessing 
in  greater  degree  than  his  own,  the  feat- 
ures of  advantage  hitherto  not  included  in 
the  rule;  a  longer  continuity  of  satisfac- 
tory racing  may  reasonably  be  looked  for, 
and  also  that  prime  essential  of  yacht 
racing  as  yielding  absorbing  interest  and 
excitement,  a  greater  closeness  in  the  con- 
tests. In  the  smaller  classes  of  cabin 
yachts  we  may  look  not  only  for  the 
things  which  have  been  stated,  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  canoes,  skimming  dishes, 
and  nondescripts,  which  have  been  classed 
as  yachts,  will  be  less  favored,  and  boats 
with  better  accommodations,  and  capable 
of  cruising  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound  or 
elsewhere,  and  yet  fit  for  racing,  will  again 
become  possible.  The  new  rule  will  be  put 
into  full  effect  in  the  coming  season,  in 
the  races  of  the  Larchmont  and  Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs.  In  other 
clubs  embraced  by  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  Long  Island  Sound  the  decision 
has  been  made  that  owners  shall,  for  the 
coming  season,  use  their  own  discretion 
as  to  whether  they  will  enter  their  yachts 
for  racing  under  the  new  rule  or  the  old. 

This  provision  may  easily  be  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding, 
but  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  it 
should  be  that  yachts  of  the  more  normal 
proportions,  which  through  the  use  of  the 
1.1  divisor  will  measure  less  under  the  new 
rule  than  they  did  by  the  old  one,  will  be 
so  measured;  while,  on  the  contrary,  ves- 
sels of  an  extreme  character,  which  would 
measure  more  by  the  new  than  by  the  old 
rule,  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  1.1 
divisor,  will  be  entered  under  their  former 
measurements.  This  will,  of  course, 
somewhat  diminish  the  allowance  from 
the  extreme  to  the  normal  vessel,  to  the 
extent  which  the  abnormal  vessel  would  by 
the  new  rule  exceed  her  former  measure- 
ment, but  it  will  not  prevent  the  yacht  of 
strictly  normal  proportions  being  bene- 
fited by  a  reduction  in  her  racing  length 
of  over  9  per  cent.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  need  that  any  meas- 
urement rule  should  be  simple;  and  surely 
no  one  can  be  expected  to  so  fully  recog- 


nize and  value  this  claim  as  the  measurer 
who  has  to  do  the  work,  but  it  is  even 
more,  and  very  much  more  important,  that 
vessels  should  be  properly  measured.  Yacht 
measurement  should  mean  the  inclusion 
of  recognized  factors  of  advantage  to 
speed,  and  by  the  use  of  the  best  equation 
for  these  which  can  by  experiment,  experi- 
ence, observation,  or  by  any  other  means, 
be  furnished,  to  give  to  racers  a  fair 
allotment  of  opportunity,  and  an  incentive 
to  the  use  of  the  best  skill  and  judgment. 
In  no  other  way  can  yacht  measurement 
be  called  either  progressive  or  fair,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  the  development  of 
extreme  features  be  avoided,  and  a  true 
and  wholesome  liberty  in  designing  be 
preserved. 

I  think  that  the  claim  may  be  fairly 
made  for  the  new  rule,  that  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  influence — the  things  it 
will  do  and  the  other  things  that  it  will 
not  do — are  more  clearly  discernible  than 
has  been  the  case  with  other  propositions 
which  have  come  under  consideration  to 
effect  a  like  pui'pose.  Viewed  economic- 
ally, the  work  done  is  allowed  for,  and  the 
chargeable  quantities  are  charged  directly 
and  strictly  in  the  measure  of  their  use, 
and  not  as  these  are  in  some  uncertain  and 
incidental  way  embraced  or  embodied,  in  a 
degree,  in  the  feature  dealt  with. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  midship  dimensions,  as  these  are. 
made  up  of  displacement  or  of  levers 
simply,  and  comprised  in  breadth  or 
draught.  A  girth  measure  may  indicate 
either  one  or  the  other — that  which  we 
wish  to  check,  or  that  the  presence  of 
which,  at  least  in  a  moderate  degree,  we 
wish  to  be  assured  of.  While  we  desire 
this  assurance  in  regard  to  displacement, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  equities  or 
interests  of  yacht  racing  would  be  best 
served  by  the  requirement  of  any  amount 
of  displacement,  associated  with  strag- 
gling dimensions,  with  levers  beyond  the 
limits  of  proper  proportion.  If  there  is 
any  conviction  that  the  facts  of  experience 
should  have  made  clear  to  the  minds  of 
observant  yachtsmen  in  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  the  need  of  including  in  some  way 
leverage,  or  otherwise  proportion,  as  a 
factor  in  yacht  measurement.  The  new 
rule  has  been  framed  with  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  no  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  displacement  beyond  a 
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model'ate  limit — that  indeed  there  have 
been  built,  not  perhaps  very  lately,  but 
notably  in  the  early  iDeriod  of  the  use  of 
outside  lead,  and  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
yachts  vi^hich  would  have  been  much  better 
sea  boats  if  they  had  been  built  vpith  less 
displacement  on  the  same  length  of  v?ater- 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  will 
be  conceded  by  every  competent  authority 
that,  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
no  yacht  can  be  expected  to  go  about,  and 
handle  well  in  rough  water,  that  is  lack- 
ing in  weight  and  displacement.  The  new 
rule  takes  into  account  draught,  breadth, 
and  displacement ;  but  it  fixes  no  arbi- 
trary limits  to  any  of  these;  it  gives  no 
inducement  to  undue  displacement;  it 
prescribes  no  proportion  between  breadth 
and  draught;  it  dictates  no  special  form; 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  keel  or  centre- 
board vessels;  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
fetters  design,  or  even  vessels  of  extreme 


operation  of  the  new  rule,  and  one  toward 
which  two  of  its  factors  will  work,  is  that  by 
inducing  the  use  of  a  less  full  water-line, 
and  giving  '  greater  depth  and  sharpness 
to  the  frames,  more  especially  those  at  the 
ends,  the  same  weight  of  materials  will 
give  much  greater  strength  to  the  vessel, 
and  such  a  craft  will  be  easier  and  dryer 
in  a  seaway,  and  not  subject  to  the  pound- 
ing shocks  of  the  fiat-bowed  vessel. 

There  has  been  some  questioning  as  to 
the  need  of  applying  the  rule  to  very  small 
vessels  of  twenty  feet  water-line  and 
under,  and  doubtless  the  needs  and  uses  of 
these  boats  differ  in  several  respects  from 
those  of  the  cabin  classes;  but  in  no  class 
have  greater  freaks  been  i)roduced,  and  in 
none  have  such  unsightly,  uncomfortable, 
nondescript  things  appeared  upon  the 
various  race  courses,  and  claimed  recogni- 
tion as  yachts,  and  they  have  raced  suc- 
cessfully.     The    measure     of    success    of 
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and  undesirable  form  are  not  necessarily 
impossible  under  it.  The  rule  simply  fur- 
nishes an  equation,  by  which  the  features 
which  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
modern  designs,  and  which  have  been 
chiefly  relied  upon  for  success,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  moderate  charge  as  shall 
make  their  excessive  use  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  as  shall  make  vessels  of  other 
and  more  desirable  proportions  possible. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  rule  does  take  a  firm  grasp  that 
cannot  be  evaded  on  the  features  that  arc 
dealt  with;  and  if  the  future  should  show 
that  the  rule  would  be  improved  by  enlarg- 
ing or  diminishing  any  factor,  the  form  of 
it  makes  such  change  easily  practicable. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  a  rule 
which  would  secure  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
placement of  yachts  woidd  render  unnec- 
essary any  further  means  to  effect  heavier 
and  stronger  construction.  This  is  surely 
a  sanguine  and  apparently  too  extreme  a 
view  to  take  of  the  matter.  A  better  claim 
for  an  effect  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
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these  things,  under  former  ri;les,  exhibits 
the  limit  of  opportunity  for  vessels  of  a 
desirable  kind.  The  extent  of  opportunity 
has  not  lately  been  what  it  should  be. 
Something  that  will  in  effect  constitute 
a  practical  definition  of  a  yacht,  and  which 
shall  relate  success  to  the  measure  of  its 
opportunities,  as  these  can  be  most  nearly 
appraised,  is  as  much  needed  in  the  smaller 
classes  as  in  others;  and  its  presence  is 
calculated  to  inspire  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction  the  man  who  would  build  a 
useful  and  shapely  little  vessel,  and  who 
in  the  recent  years  would  have  had  to  run 
the  hazard  of  meeting  some  extreme  and 
ugly  racing  machine  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  own  as  a  gift.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  content  in  practise  to  regard 
conditions  as  equal  where  they  were  plainly 
and  demonstrably  unequal.  Regarded 
with  any  intentness,  this  tolerance  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  class  with  the  "make 
believe "  of  children  at  play,  and  it  is 
unworthy  of  adult  age,  and  of  the  skill 
otherwise  shown  in  yachting  development. 


HOW  TO   PUNCH   THE   BALL 

By  MIKE  DONOVAN 

Boxing  Instructor  New  York  Athletic  Club 


IN  the  fall  of  1877  I  was  living  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  teaching  a  large  class 
of  students  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. In  my  leisure  hours  it  was  my  habit 
to  call  on  my  old  friend  and  advisor, 
James  Kiloran,  who  kept  a  hotel  there. 
One  day,  while  chatting  with  him  abouc 
my  prospective  match  with  William  Mc- 
Clellan,  1  noticed  a  round  football  on  a 
shelf.  I  took  it  down,  and  began  bounc- 
ing it  with  one  hand  and  then  the  other. 
While  doing  this,  all  of  a  sudden  the  idea 
came  to  my  mind  that  it  would  make  a 
better  punching  ball  than  the  big  heavy 
sand  bag  that  was  used  by  all  pugilists  and 
athletes  at  that  time.  I  said  to  my  friend : 
"Jim,  I  have  got  an  idea,"  and  told  him 
of  my  prospective  punching  ball.  He 
laughed  at  me,  saying :  "  This  is  some 
more  of  your  crazy  notions."  I  said :  "  All 
right,  you  will  see."  I  took  the  ball  and 
started  for  my  gymnasium.  On  the  way  I 
purchased  a  screw  eye  and  a  piece  of  stout, 
marlin  cord,  also  a  small  flour  sack. 
Arriving  at  my  room,  I  fastened  the  screw 
into  the  ceiling.  I  then  fastened  my  rope 
to  the  screw  and,  putting  my  ball  into  the 
sack,  fastened  it  closely  to  the  ball,  by 
making  several  loops  on  the  mouth  of  the 
sack.  It  being  about  even  with  my 
shoulder  I  struck  it  several  times  and 
found  that  it  had  too  long  a  swing.  I 
then  drew  it  up  a  little  further,  which 
brought  it  even  with  my  chin,  and  at  this 
height  I  found  that  the  ball  worked  better, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly.  I  prac- 
tised punching  my  ball  for  about  a  week, 
in  the  meantime  thinking  how  I  could 
make  an  improvement  on  it.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  by  having  a 
tighter  cover  made  it  would  give  a  better 
bound,  thereby  making  the  swing  better. 
I  then  had  it  covered  with  canvas,  and 
laced  it  so  I  could  draw  it  as  tight  as  was 
necessary.  I  also  had  a  loop  sewed  to  the 
cover  to  tie  my  string  to.  I  then  rigged 
it  up  and  began  punching  it,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  it  worked  beautifully,  but 


I  did  not  then  realize  that  I  was  inventing 
a  popular  apparatus  that  was  to  do  so 
much  good  to  boxers,  athletes,  and  those 
that  have  received  benefit  from  its  use. 

After  my  first  contest  with  McClellan 
I  came  to  New  York,  and  established  my 
training  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  suspend 
a  platform  or  a  disc  from  the  original  ceil- 
ing, which  gave  my  ball  a  two-foot  swing, 
the  swing  in  Troy  being  five  feet.  I  found 
that  this  improvement  gave  me  faster, 
quicker  work.  I  did  most  of  my  training 
with  the  ball,  and  especially  in  wet 
weather.  After  working  on  the  ball  some 
time,  I  concluded  that  a  light  leather 
cover  would  give  it  a  quicker  bound  than 
the  canvas  cover.  I  had  one  made,  and 
found  that  it  worked  to  prefection.  I 
might  here  state  that  while  I  was  training 
in  California  I  astonished  all  the  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs  who  witnessed  my 
exhibition  on  the  ball.  They  were  loud 
in  their  praise,  and  said  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  I 
returned  to  New  York  and  was  matched  to 
fight  George  Rook  for  the  middleweight 
championship.  I  established  myself  in 
training  quarters  at  Far  Rockaway.  One 
day  an  enterprising  sporting  goods  man 
came  down  to  sell  me  a  pulling  apparatus. 
I  was  punching  the  ball  in  the  shed  when 
he  came  in.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
want  a  pulling  machine,  but  that  I  wanted 
to  improve  my  hitting  power  and  speed  in 
both  hands  and  feet,  and  he,  being  very 
inquisitive,  I  explained  to  him  how  I 
secured  all  these  benefits  from  the  ball. 
This  shrewd  fellow  saw  the  business  end 
of  it,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  balls  were 
on  the  market.  This  was  a  steal,  pure  and 
simple.  Not  thinking  there  was  anything 
in  it  financially,  I  let  it  drift  until  1886, 
when,  after  consulting  a  lawyer,  he 
informed  me  that  I  had  let  it  go  too  long 
to  claim  any  royalty,  but  I  can  say,  and 
defy  contradiction,  that  I  am  the  inventor 
of  the  rubber  punching  ball. 
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On  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  ball: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  pleasant  exer- 
cise; it  is  very  much  like  boxing,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  boxing  is  the 
most  life-giving  exercise,  when  taken  in  a 
moderate  way.  Ball  punching  develops 
every  muscle  of  the  arms  and  body,  makes 
one  very  quick  with  the  hands  and  feet ; 
it  sharpens  the  eye,  and  sends  the  blood 
coursing  quickly  through  the  body,  bring- 
ing on  good  perspiration,  purging  the 
whole  system  of  impurities,  enabling  one 
to  retain  good  health,  and  be  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  Any  man  or  boy  faithfully 
following  instructions  and  persistently 
taking  a  daily  course  of  exercise  upon  the 
bag  brings  out  perspiration,  vigorous 
action  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  and,  follow- 
ing it  up  with  a  rub  down  and  bath,  will 
soon  find  himself  free  from  many  of  the 
ills  which  result  from  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion. He  will  be  greatly  benefited  in  gen- 
eral health,  the  greatest  prize  desired  by 
everybody. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   RIGGING   BALL. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
rigging  of  the  disc.  For  the  ordinary  boy 
the  height  of  the  disc  should  be  about  six 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  six  feet  two  inches 
at  most.  For  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
height,  six  feet  five  inches,  and  for  a  man 
of  six  feet  or  a  little  over,  six  feet  seven 
or  eight  inches  is  high  enough.  If  one 
wants  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of 
punching  the  ball,  the  surface  on  which 
the  ball  bounds  should  be  flat,  as  it  gives 
a  sound  and  makes  one  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something.  It  is  just  like  singing 
or  dancing  without  music  to  punch  the 
ball  without  producing  a  good  sound  from 
its  contact  on  the  disc;  therefore  I  advise 
one  to  have  a  disc  with  a  flat  surface.  It 
can  be  easily  rigged  up  at  little  expense. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  descrip- 
tive lesson  in  ball  punching : 

1.  The  first  blow  to  learn  is  the  straight 
left  hand  lead.  This  blow  is  struck  by 
standing  about  two  feet  away  from  the 
ball.  After  hitting  the  ball  it  should  be 
allowed  to  bound  against  the  disc  about 
five  times;  this  gives  opportunity  to  time 
the  ball  for  the  next  blow.  By  doing  this 
for  a  short  time  one  can  get  so  accurate 
that  he  can  strike  it  at  every  third  bound. 
The  ball  should  be  struck  when  on  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  as  seen  in  the  illus- 


tration. The  arm  should  be  at  its  full 
length  when  the  blow  is  delivered,  and  the 
body  should  be  erect. 

2.  Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand, 
and  after  it  has  bounded  on  the  disc  three 
times  meet  it  with  the  heel  of  the  right 
hand,  as  though  you  were  guarding  a  left 
hand  lead  of  an  opponent.  The  striker 
can  occasionally  vary  this  movement  with 
a  slight  shift  of  position  of  his  feet,  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  On 
delivering  a  blow,  or  having  guarded  with 
the  hands  alternately,  the  left  foot  ought 
to  be  in  advance. 

ALTERNATE    RIGHT   AND    LEFT    HAND    BLOWS. 

The  next  practise  is  the  alternate  right 
and  left  hand  blows.  In  striking  these 
you  must  make  a  slight  side  step  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  Strike 
out  with  the  left  hand,  let  the  ball  bound 
against  the  disc  five  times,  make  a  quick 
side  step  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  your 
right  arm  nearly  on  a  straight  line  with 
the  ball,  then  instantly  spring  to  your 
right  and  strike  the  ball  with  your  left. 
Do  this  alternately  until  you  do  it  well. 
In  these  movements  your  left  foot  should 
be  in  advance  of  the  right. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  HOOKS. 

The  next  to  learn  are  the  left  and  right 
hand  swinging  blows,  commonly  called 
hooks.  To  strike  these  one  must  step  a 
little  nearer  to  the  ball.  The  arm  should 
form  right  angles  with  the  back  of  the 
hand  upward,  the  wrist  should  be  curved 
slightly,  so  that  the  point  of  contact  will 
be  the  face  of  the  fist.  When  starting 
these  blows  at  first  the  ball  should  bound 
against  the  disc  five  times,  striking  it 
alternately  with  each  hand  until  you  can 
time  it  well.  When  you  have  accomplished 
this,  hit  it  after  every  second  bound.  You 
should  swing  the  body  freely  with  each 
blow  in  a  sort  of  swaying  motion,  so  as  to 
get  all  your  power  in  the  hitting.  You 
will  find  these  blows  difficult  at  first,  but 
with  a  little  practise  they  will  become  easy. 

STRAIGHT    JABS. 

Strike  the  ball  rapidly  with  the  left  and 
then  the  right  fist  after  every  bound.  The 
body  should  be  erect  and  the  feet  should 
be  in  the  same  line  opposite  each  other. 
The  ball  should  be  struck  in  the  centre 
with  the  arms  half  extended,  giving  them 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  play.  It  is 
necessary    to    be    skilful    with    these    jabs 
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because  it  enables  one,  if  he  loses  control 
of  the  ball  when  practising  the  different 
blows,  to  bring  the  ball  into  line  again 
without  stopping,  because  one  should 
never  take  hold  of  the  ball  with  the  hands 
to  steady  it. 

SHIFTS. 

Strike  the  ball  hard  with  your  left  hand, 
and  before  it  makes  its  fifth  bound  on  the 
disc,  side  step  quickly  to  the  left  with  the 
left  foot  forward,  then .  strike  the  ball 
hard  with  your  right  hand,  spring  quickly 
to  the  right  with  your  right  foot  forward, 
so  that  your  arm  will  be  on  a  straight  line 
with  the  ball,  and  strike  again  with  your 
left.  Strike  these  blows  alternately  for  a 
time,  then  you  can  strike  the  ball  two  or 
three  times  with  each  hand  before  you 
change  positions.  These  blows  if  prac- 
tised will  make  one  very  quick  and  shifty 
on  his  legs,  and  also  make  one  as  clever 
with  one  hand  as  with  the  other,  thereby 
enabling  one  to  strike  a  blow  while  in  any 
position. 

THE   FORWARD   ROLLS. 

These  blows  are  delivered  by  holding  the 
upper  arm  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle.  To 
start,  one  should  wind  the  hands  around 
each  other,  striking  the  ball  after  each 
bound  with  the  back  of  one  hand  and  then 
the  other,  most  of  the  motion  coming  from 
the  forearm,  the  action  being  similar  to  a 
drummer  playing  a  roll  on  a  snare  drum. 
When  one  gets  the  ball  under  good  control 
the  roll  can  be  done  by  striking  the  ball 
with  the  heel  of  the  hand  instead  of  the 
back.  This  slight  twist  of  the  arm  brings 
all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  into  play. 
This  may  be  modified  by  striking  the  ball 
with  the  inner  edge  of  the  hand. 

THE    BACK    ROLL. 

Stand  witli  head  and  body  thrown  well 
backward  and  close  to  the  ball;  place  the 
hands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  and 
begin  the  roll  by  striking  the  ball  toward 
you  with  the  back  of  the  hand;  this  being 
the  most  difficult  of  the  rolls,  as  it  puts  a 
greater  strain  on  the  back  and  arms, 

LEFT     AND     RIGHT     HAND     FORWARD     AND     BACK 
HAND    SWINGS. 

Stand  sideways  and  strike  the  ball  with 
your  left  hand,  the  arm  half  extended  as 
in  a  forward  hook.  The  arms  should  be 
partly  bent  and  the  point  of  contact  the 
first  knuckle.     Strike  the  ball  with  a  hook- 


ing motion,  and  at  its  second  bound  on 
the  disc  strike .  it  with  a  backward  swing 
with  the  heel  of  the  fist.  In  striking  this 
blow  your  wris.t  should  form  a  slight  back- 
ward curve.  These  blows  have  a  great 
tendency  to  develop  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm,  chest,  and  back.  One  can  shift 
in  these  blows  from  left  to  right,  as 
described  in  the  blows  with  the  elbows. 

I  have  frequently  cautioned  the  use  of 
the  left  hand  first  in  this  lesson,  because 
999  men  out  of  1,000  naturally  are  right 
handed,  and  will  most  always  use  the  hand 
which  comes  easiest;  therefore,  the  left 
hand  needs  more  practise.  In  proper  posi- 
tions the  left  foot  shoixld  be  forward  of 
the  right,  which  brings  the  left  hand  closer 
to  the  ball,  and  for  that  reason  should  be 
used  more  often  than  the  right.  A  man 
is  never  a  scientific  boxer,  or  a  good  ball 
puncher,  if  he  does  not  train  his  left  hand 
and  become  acquainted  with  its  use  as  with 
his  right.  In  boxing  a  clever  left-handed 
man  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  defeat  a 
right-handed  man,  because  his  arm  has  a 
shorter  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the 
mark  aimed  at ;  hence,  as  the  ball  is  the 
only  substitute  for  boxing,  I  advise  its  use 
to  start  off  with. 

THE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  PIVOTS. 

Start  the  ball  by  striking  it  with  the 
left  hand  once  or  twice;  instantly  pivoting 
around  on  the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  swing 
the  body  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
swing  the  right  arm  so  as  to  meet  the  ball 
with  the  heel  of  the  right  hand  after  the 
ball  has  made  its  third  bound.  When  this 
blow  is  finished-  one's  back  should  be  to  the 
ball.  The  pivot  to  the  left  is  the  same  in 
manner  with  the  exception  that  the  ball  is 
struck  with  the  right  hand  before  making 
the  pivot,  thus  driving  the  ball  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

ELBOW   BLOAVS. 

In  striking  these  blows  you  should  stand 
sideways  and  close  to  the  ball.  Strike  the 
ball  with  the  outside  of  the  elbow.  In 
striking  you  should  raise  your  arm,  so  that 
the  elbow  points  upward,  forming  the 
capital  letter  A.  Strike  with  a  forward 
movement  of  the  arm,  and  as  it  makes  its 
second  bound  meet  it  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow.  The  body  should  swing  for- 
ward and  backward  with  each  blow.  These 
are  very  pretty  movements  when  done 
rapidly,   giving    a   musical    sound   on   tliQ 


A  Shift. 


Hooking-  with  the  Right. 


Landing  with  the  Right  Pivot  Blow. 


'  Elbow  Work  on  Double  Motions. 


The  Forward  Roll. 
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disc,  which  inspires  one  to  work  and  makes 
the  exercise  a  pleasure.  If  yon  start  with 
the  left  elbow  your  right  foot  should  be 
forward.  If  with  the  right,  the  left  should 
be  forward.  The  position  can  be  reversed  by 
swinging  the  body  and  simply  pivoting  on 
the  toes.  One  may  lose  his  balance  at 
first  in  shifting  his  position,  but  after  a 
little  practise  it  will  come  easy. 

DOUBLE  MOTIONS  OP  HANDS  AND  ELBOWS. 

Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand  on  the 
second  bound,  meet  it  with  the  left  elbow, 
and  as  it  bounds  strike  it  with  your  right 
hand,  and  as  it  bounds  back  again  strike 
it  with  your  right  elbow.  In  these  move- 
ments you  should  stand  close  to  the  ball, 
your  forearm  being  almost  on  a  right 
angle  with  the  iipper  arm  as  directed  in 
the  right  and  left  hooks. 

TRIPLE  MOTIONS. 

Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand.  Tn 
striking  this  blow  the  upper  arm  should 
be  extended  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  the  forearm  on  a  right  angle  from  the 
upper  arm,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
downward.  Let  the  ball  bound  back  to  the 
left,  and  meet  it  when  it  comes  down  with 
your  left  elbow;  when  it  bounds  back 
again  strike  it  with  the  back  of  your  left 
hand  or  the  wrist,  and  as  it  rebounds 
strike  it  with  your  right  hand ;  let  it  bound 
over  to  your  right,  and  as  it  comes  down 


meet  it  with  your  right  elbow,  then  with 
the  back  of  the  right  hand.  Your  body 
should  swing  gracefully  from  side  to  side 
with  the  ball  when  striking  it  with  either 
hand  or  elbow,  and  your  hand  should  be 
tightly  clenched,  as  it  enables  you  to  give 
a  quicker  and  harder  blow. 

QUADRUPLE    MOTIONS. 

The  triple  being  learned,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to  do  in  striking  this  blow 
is  to  add  another  movement,  which  is  by 
bringing  into  use  the  other  elbow.  After 
having  struck  the  triple,  you  then  strike 
the  ball  with  the  elbow,  bringing  the  arm 
forward  with  the  elbow  pointing  upward, 
so  that  the  arm  wiU  form  the  shape  of  a 
capital  letter  A.  This  movement  is  one  of 
the  hardest  to  learn,  as  it  requires  great 
rapidity  of  motion  to  bring  the  elbow  into 
play,  but  it  is  very  pretty  when  done 
skilfully. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convey  by 
verbal  directions  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  ball  punching,  as,  like  most  fine  arts, 
the  details  and  refinements  are  almost  as 
important  as  the  principles.  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  the  latter  and 
reduce  them  to  an  intelligible  form.  They 
will  at  least  tend  to  introduce  to  the 
attention  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
forms  of  athletic  exercises,  which  trains 
the  eye,  the  body,  the  feet,  and  the  arms. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    NEW    BREEDS 
AND    VARIETIES    OF    POULTRY 

^v   H.    S.    BABCOCK 


THE  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  appearance  of 
many  new  breeds  and  varieties  of 
fowls.  The  fanciers  of  the  United  States 
and  England  were  especially  active  in 
such  production,  and  the  list  of  these  new, 
or  comparatively  new,  breeds  and  varieties 
is  formidable.  This  activity  was  awak- 
ened through  a  recognition  of  the  great 
value  of  poultry  products,  and  was  further 
stimulated   by   the   increasing   number    of 


poultry  exhibitions.  The  knowledge  that 
the  production  of  new  fowls  increased, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  poultry  sup- 
plies of  the  world;  that  these  supplies 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  several  nations 
engaged  in  their  production;  that  the 
greatest  profits  were  to  be  derived  from 
improved  breeds  and  varieties;  and  that 
the  promise  of  such  improved  breeds  and 
varieties  lay  in  the  manufacture  of  new, 
rather  than  in  the  development  of  the  old 
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breeds  of  fowls,  serves  to  explain  and  to 
justify  this  pronounced  activity. 

In  order  that  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject may  be  perfectly  intelligible  it  is 
necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  terms,  "  breed "  and 
"  variety."  Whether  the  usage  is  scien- 
tifically accurate  or  not,  in  poultry  nomen- 
clature these  two  terms  are  not  identical. 
The  former  is  the  wider  term,  and  includes 
the  latter  within  its  definition.  In  "  The 
American  Standard  of  Perfection,"  a 
work  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
poultrymen  of  this  country  as  authorita- 
tive, the  distinction  between  these  two 
terms    is    thus    expressed :     "  Breed.     Any 


must  be  much  more  complete  and  radical 
than  in  the  other.  A  new  breed  must 
have  a  new  and  distinct  figure  and  new 
and  distinct  characteristics;  it  must  be, 
not  an  old  breed  altered  in  one  or  two 
respects,  but  a  new  creation,  built  out  of 
old  materials,  but  so  built  that  it  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  all  earlier  existing 
breeds.  But  a  new  variety  must  possess 
the  figure  and  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  breed  already  established,  modified  in 
one  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  particulars.  The 
fundamental  or  breed  characteristics  must 
remain  unchanged.  Color  is  the  charac- 
teristic most  frequently  modified,  though 
the     comb     has     been     altered     in     some 
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Golden  and  Silver  Wyandotte. 


race  of  fowls  having  distinctive  character- 
istics in  common.  Breed  is  a  broader 
term  than  variety,  and  may  include  several 
varieties,  as  the  Plymouth  Eock  has  barred 
and  white  varieties  of  that  breed."  This 
difference  of  meaning  has  become  fixed 
by  general  and  long-continued  usage,  and 
fanciers,  when  using  terms  carefully, 
always  observe  it.'  It  was  not  tautology, 
therefore,  to  use  both  terms  in  the  caption 
of  this  article,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  made  the  employment  of  both 
imperative. 

The  manufacture  of  a  new  breed  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  variety.     In  the  one  case  the  change 


instances.  And  as  the  manufacture  of  a 
new  breed  demands  the  change,  of  many, 
while  that  of  a  new  variety  requires  the 
modification  of  but  one  or  a  few  charac- 
teristics, and  as  the  efforts  of  breeders 
usually  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
the  number  of  new  breeds,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  new  varieties^  is 
very  small. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  existence  of  a  breed, 
when  it  consists  of  but  a  single  variety,  no 
discrimination  need  be  made  between  the 
terms  "  breed "  and  "  variety,"  though,  as 
breeds  are  apt  to  develop  into  several 
varieties,   it   would  save   much   after   con- 
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fusion  if  the  term 
"  breed  "  were 
applied  to  the 
new  production, 
and  the  term 
"  variety  " 
were  held  in 
abey  an  ce 
until  more 
than  one 
variety  of 
the  new 
breed  had 
appeared. 
So  long- 
as  the 
Plymouth 
Rock  c  o  n- 
sisted  sole- 
ly of  the 
barred  v  a  - 
riety  the  use 
of  the  word 
"barred"  as  a  dis- 
tinctive part  of  the 
name  did  not  pre- 
vail. It  was  a  one- 
variety  breed, 
and  Plymouth 
Rock  was  a 
sufficient  a  p  - 
pellation.  But 
when  new  va- 
rieties  ap- 
peared, de- 
scriptive 
terms  were 
sought  for 
and  applied  to 
them.  Ply- 
mouth Rock 
was  still  suffi- 
cient to  desig- 
nate the  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  each  of  the  several 
varieties.  Prefixes  were  sought,  and  the 
different  varieties  became  known  as 
Barred,  White,  Buff,  Peacombed  Barred, 
Peacombed  White,  and  Peacombed  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

J^ew  breeds  have  arisen  either  as  the 
result  of  accident  or  intent.  Excellent 
illustrations  of  the  former  method  of 
origin  are  to  be  found  in  the  Faverolle 
of  France  and  the  Rhode  Island  Red  of 
this  country,  each  coming  into  being  at 
about  the  same  time.     The  former  was  the 


Golden  and  Silver  Polish. 


product  of  a  combination  of  the  blood  of 
the  Houdan,  the  Dorking,  the  Brahma, 
and  the  Cochin.  These  crosses  were  made, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  new 
and  distinct  breed,  but  for  the  production 
of  immediately  profitable  results.  The 
Houdan,  though  an  excellent  layer,  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  delicate  in  consti- 
tution, a  little  slow  in  arriving  at  matur- 
ity, and  not  as  active  a  forager  as  was 
desired.  By  the  intermixture  of  the  blood 
of  other  breeds  the  size  was  improved, 
the  constitution  strengthened,  and  other 
desired  results  obtained.  While  at  first 
there  was  a  great  diversity  in  figure,  size, 
and  other  characteristics,  ultimately  more 
uniformity  prevailed,  and,  without  antici- 
pating it,  a  new  breed  had  appeared. 
To-day  the  Faverolle  has  outgrown  the 
little  village  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name,  and  is  spreading  into  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  like  manner  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  has  originated  in  this  country. 
A  certain  Mr.  William  Tripp,  then  of 
Little  Compton,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  bought  from  a  neighbor,  a  Mr. 
Sisson,  a  rose-combed  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel  to  cross  upon  his  flock  of  buff 
Malay  hens.  These  Malays  were  unques- 
tionably not  the  modern  Malay  known  to 
fanciers,  but  fowls  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  early  Cochin-China,  or 
Shanghai  fowls.  The  object  that  Mr.  Tripp 
had  in  view  was  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  flock,  not  to  produce  a  new 
breed.  The  resulting  progeny  has  since 
then  been  crossed  with  other  breeds,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  diverse  charac- 
teristics which  are  seen  in  different  broods 
of  chickens.  Those  making  the  subse- 
quent crosses,  like  Mr.  Tripp,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  new  breed,  but  sought 
simply  to  obtain  more  profitable  residts 
from  their  flocks.  They  were  farmers,  not 
fanciers,  and  bred  their  fowls  for  eggs  and 
meat,  not  for  the  production  of  specific 
characteristics  in  color  and  figure.  Yet 
out  of  this  promiscuous  crossing  there  has 
resulted  a  breed,  having  fairly  well-defined 
characteristics  which  differentiate  it  from 
all  other  and  earlier  breeds  of  fowls. 

But  new  breeds  have  also  been  created 
with  deliberate  intent.  Fanciers  have  dis- 
covered real  or  supposed  defects  in  exist- 
ing breeds  and  have  sought  to  remedy  them 
by  the  production  of  a  new  breed.  Some- 
times the  method  of  the  new  production 
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has  been  indicated  by  a  cross,  accidentally 
or  intentionally  made,  but  the  making 
itself  has  been  a  deliberate  purpose.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  was  at  first  a  cross  made 
between  the  Black  Java  and  the  Domin- 
ique, which,  having  proved  profitable  in 
results,  was  intentionally  perpetuated,  and 
by  the  union  of  other  blood  made  into 
the  perhaps  leading  American  breed.  Its 
making  as  a  breed  was  the  result  of  delib- 
erate purpose,  and  the  cross  was  but  a 
hint  that  was  followed  to  its  logical  end. 
The  Argonaut,  however,  is  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  deliberate  formation  of  a 
breed.  The  originator  has  said  that  it  was 
"  the  result  of  crossing,  careful  selection, 
and  breeding  to  a  type  " ;  that  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  real  need  of  a  "  medium 
weight  buff  fowl " ;  and  that  he  "  set 
about  to  supply  the  need."  And  he  has 
stated  that  his  "  first  cross  was  between  the 
Peacombed  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Crim- 
son Game,"  which  gave  him  fowls  far  from 
what  he  desired.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing hopeful  even  in  this  cross.  A 
further  cross  of  Indian  Game  with  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  Indian  Game  with  Crim- 
son Game,  gave  him  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  his  desire,  and  when  he  bred  a 
male  that  was  one-half  Indian  and  one-half 
Crimson  Game  with  a  female  that  was 
a  cross  between  the  Indian  Game  and  the 
Peacombed  Plymouth  Rock  real  progress 
was  made.  But  not  until  he  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  some  fowls  that  were 
buff  in  color,  with  clean  yellow  legs  and 
a  single  comb — fowls  that  were  a  remnant 
of  the  old-fashioned,  clean-legged  Shang- 
hai or  Cochin — did  success  crown  his 
efforts.  With  this  combination — Indian 
Game,  Crimson  Game,  Peacombed  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  clean-limbed,  old-fash- 
ioned Buff  Shanghais,  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  fowls  which,  by  careful  selection  to 
the  desired  type,  have  at  last  issued  in  the 
beautiful  and  useful  Argonaut. 


Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  the 
blood   of   these   different   breeds   has   been 
mingled   in   equal   portions,   and  that   the 
Argonaut  is  one-fourth  of  each,  for  noth- 
ing   could     be    farther    from    the     truth. 
There  is  but  a  trace  of  the  Crimson  Game 
blood,  and  yet  this  trace 
has   been   potent   enough 
to  produce,  even  after  a 
number  of  years  of  care- 
ful   selection,    an     occa- 
sional pullet  with  a  wil- 
lowish  leg,  though  all  the 
other    breeds     used    have 
been  yellow-legged.     Two 
of    the    breeds    are    pea- 
combed,    two     single  - 
combed,    and   yet   these 
blood  elements  have  been 
so  combined  that  the  sin- 
gle  comb  has  practically 
disappeared.       The    old 
Shanghais    were    admir- 
able layers ;    the  same  is 
true     of    the   Peacombed 
Plymouth  Rock ;  and  from 
these  two  breeds  it  is  evi- 
dent   the    Argonaut   has 
principally  derived  its 
prolificacy.      The    Game 
blood  added  to  the  other 
has  been  chiefly  responsi- 
ble   for   the   admirable 
table    qualities    of    this 
breed.     The    Orpington 
was  made  with  a  similarly 
well-defined  purpose  by 
a  Mr.  Wm.  Cook  in 
England.    The  orig- 
inal variety  of  this 
breed,    the    single- 
combed    black,    was 
the    product    of 
crossing     the     Langshan, 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
the  Black  Minorca.   Since 
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Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 


then  the  originator  has  added 

other    varieties,    including    a 

rose-combed  black,  a  buff,  and 

a  white. 

The  making  of  new  varieties 

may  be,  like  the  making  of  new 

breeds,    accidental    or    i  n  t  e  n- 

tional,  but  is  generally  the  lat- 

t  e  r.      The    Columbian    Wyan- 
dotte  was   the    product    of    an 

accidental    cross    of    a    Barred 

Plymouth   Rock    and    a   White 

Wyandotte,  though  perpetuated 

intentionally.     Black    varieties 

have  arisen  through  the  breed- 
ing together  of  very  dark  fowls 

of    the    same    variety,    and 

through    the    action,   probably, 

of  the  rarely  manifested  force 

of   melanism,-   and   white    ones 

have    arise    as    the   unexpected 

resTilt  of  albinism,  or,  in  some 

cases,  of  reversion.     But  by  far 

the  greatest  number  of  new  va- 
rieties has  been  produced  in- 
tentionally. Breeds  which  have 
proved  popular  are  apt  t  o 
break,  to  use  a  floricultural 
term,  into  new  colors.  Breed- 
ers seek  to  multiply  varieties 
of  the  breeds  which  they  think 
will  pay,  and  hence  pass  by  the 
unpopular  ones  in  their  efforts. 
The  Plymouth  Rock,  having 
been  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  breeds,  has  had,  counting 
the  latest  varieties  not  yet  fully 
perfected,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties ;  the  Wyandotte, 
eight;  the  Game  fowl,  not  reck- 
oning the  legion  of  Pit  varie- 
ties, eight;  the  Polish,  eight; 
burg,  six;  and  other  breeds 
number. 

Although  the  results  sought  to  be 
obtained  are  different,  the  general  method 
of  procedure  in  originating  new  breeds 
and  varieties  is  the  same,  and  the  making 
of  the  two  can  conveniently  be  considered 
together. 

The  first  essential  toward  the  creation 
of  a  new  breed  or  variety  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ideal.  To  act  intelligently,  the 
breeder  must  know  what  he  desires  to 
accomplish;  otherwise  his  efforts  will  be 
futile,  one  result  antagonizing  and  neu- 
tralizing another.     The  clearer  the   ideal, 


Silver  Wyandotte 


the  Ham- 
a     lesser 


the    more    accurately    directed 
will    be     his     efforts.      But     a 
clearly  formed  ideal  may 
require   to   be   changed  during 
the  progress  of  his  operations. 
The  results  may  prove  that,  in 
its   original  form,  it  is   either 
impractical  or  imperfect.   Such 
modifications  as  experience 
demonstrates    to    be    necessary 
should  be  raade  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered.    If   one  finds  himself 
upon  the  wrong  road,  he  should 
get  into  the  right  one  promptly. 
Having  formed  his  ideal  of 
the  new  breed  or  variety,  the 
breeder  should  select,  from  ex- 
isting breeds  or  varieties,  the 
ones   which  will   give   him   the 
best  materials  for  the   accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.     To 
make   the   proper   selection    of 
the  materials  requires  an  exten- 
sive and  complete  knowledge  of 
existing  breeds  and  varieties,  of 
their  various  characteristics 
and  breeding  tendencies,  and  of 
the  effects  of  crossing  various 
colors.     Such   a  knowledge  re- 
quires study  and  thought.     Por 
example,  it  is  known  that  when 
a  fowl  with  the  black-red  type 
of  coloration — such  as  is  seen 
upon    the    Brown    Leghorn    or 
Blackbreasted  Red  Game  male 
— is  crossed  with  a  pure  white 
fowl,   the   black   disappears, 
while  the  red  remains,  and  the 
red  pile  coloration  is  produced. 
Why  black  should  be  an  evan- 
escent color,  and  red  a  perma- 
nent one,  is  mysterious,  but  the  fact  is  as 
has  been  stated,  and  needs  to  be  known  in 
making  crosses.     So,  too,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Light  Brahma  marking — a  white  body 
coloring,  with  black  stripes  in  the  hackle, 
black  in  the  wings,  and  a  black  tail — can 
be     produced   by    crossing    a    fowl    trans- 
versely  barred    upon    one    pure    white    in 
color.     So,   too,    spangles — that   is,   round 
black  spots — are  convertible  into  crescent- 
shaped    markings    and    into    lacings,    and 
these,    in    turn,    into    transverse    bars    or 
pencilings.     The    comb    of    the    domestic 
fowl,  in  the  wild,  original  type,  was  single, 
but  has  proved  susceptible  of  great  modi- 
fication, for  from  it  have  sprung  four  well- 
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defined  types — the  single,  the  rose,  the  pea, 
and  the  leaf,  each  with  various  sub- 
types. From  experiments  made  by  the 
writer,  it  seems  possible  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce a  pea  comb  from  a  cross  between  the 
rose  and  the  single.  Leaf  combs  are  gen- 
erally, if  not  invariably,  associated  with 
crests  of  feathers  upon  the  head.  Crests 
usually  rest  upon  well-developed  bony  pro- 
tuberances, and  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  features  likely  to  be  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  crest  can  be  removed  in  a  very  few 
generations  of  crosses. 

Having,  therefore,  selected  the  best,  or 
the  most  available,  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  breed,  the  originator 
proceeds  to  make  the  necessary  matings. 
A  single  cross  is  seldom  sufiicient  for  the 
production  of  a  new  breed,  though  often 
it  may  answer  for  the  production  of  a  new 
variety.  It  was  seen,  in  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Argonaut,  that  four 
different  breeds  were  used,  and  different 
crosses  among  them  employed,  and  in  the 
Orpington  three  breeds  were  sufficient. 
But  crosses,  however  well  made,  do  not  at 
first  produce  a  new  breed  or  variety. 
Selection  of  the  resulting  progeny  has  to 
be  made  year  after  year.  Out  of  hun- 
dreds of  chickens  hatched  but  a  few  will 
be  found  available  for  further  breeding. 
The  breeder  selects  the  few,  it  may  be  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  which  conform  most 
nearly  to  the  ideal  he  has  formed,  and  kills 


all  of  the  others.  It  is  a  maxim  among 
poultrymen  that  "  a  good  breeder  is  a  good 
culler,"  and  this  maxim  has  a  ten-fold 
significance  in  reference  to  the  originator 
of  a  new  breed  or  variety.  He  should  be 
not  only  a  good  culler,  but  a  good  killer, 
and  his  way  should  be  deeply  marked  in 
blood.  The  chickens  killed,  however,  are 
not  a  dead  loss.  They  are  excellent  for 
the  table.  Even  after  the  new  breed  has 
approximated  closely  to  the  ideal,  persist- 
ent effort  is  required  to  fix  in  it  the 
inheritability  of  the  desired  qualities  and 
characteristics.  Until  the  parents  can 
transmit  with  great  fidelity  their  charac- 
teristics to  their  progeny,  so  that  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  chickens  will  be 
like  the  parents,  the  new  breed  or  variety 
cannot  be  considered  made.  To  do  this 
considerable  in-breeding  is  necessary, 
unless  one  starts  with  several  different 
strains,  and  carries  on  several  experiments 
simultaneously,  all  having  the  same  end  in 
view.  This,  indeed,  would  be  an  excellent 
plan,  but  would  require  operations  upon  a 
proportionately  large  scale. 

The  crossing  resorted  to  produces,  not 
only  types  intermediate  between  the  orig- 
inal stock,  and  reversions  to  the  types  of 
the  several  breeds  used,  but  new  variations. 
These  new  variations  are  the  ones  which 
render  the  production  of  a  new  breed  pos- 
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sible.  The  mixing  of  the  blood  elements 
finds  its  analogue  in  chemical  combina- 
tions where  the  union,  for  example,  of 
two  colorless  fluids  produces  a  colored 
liquid,  or  the  combination  of  two  gases 
forms  a  liquid.  But  in  producing  a  new 
variety,  it  is  usual  to  avoid  these  new 
variations,  and  seek  to  combine  a  certain 
specific  quality  of  one  of  the  breeds  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  other  breed 
used  in  the  experiment.  Eor  example,  one 
purposing  to  produce  a  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock  might  mate  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cock  with  a  Buff  Cochin  hen.  His  pur- 
pose would  be  to  preserve  the  shape  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  cock  and 
the  color  only  of  the  hen  and  unite  them 
in  one  fowl,  or,  in  other  words,  to  preserve 
all  the  breed  characteristics  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  transfer  the  color  from 
the  Cochin  and  add  it  to  them.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  maker  of  a  new 
breed,  and  the  maker  of  a  new  variety, 
while  each  resorts  to  crossing  and  selec- 
tion, choose  different  elements  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  work,  the  former 
selecting  for  his  materials  the  new  varia- 
tions produced,  while  the  latter  seeks  to 
preserve  only  the  characteristics  which 
were  present  in  the  breeds  originally 
employed. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  originator  of  new 
breeds  and  new  varieties  needs  to  be  richly 
endowed  with  the  virtue  of  persistence. 
He  will  meet  with  many  discouragements. 
Sometimes  the  results  obtained  by  one 
season's  breeding  seem  to  be  utterly 
undone  by  the  work  of  the  next  season. 
And  yet  results  unfavorable  in  appear- 
ance may  not  be  unfavorable  in  reality — 
they  may  even  prove  long  steps  in  the 
direction  of  progress.  If  one  patiently 
plods  on,  keeping  his  eyes  wide  open  for 
favorable  variations,  seizing  and  using 
each  one  as  it  appears,  not  allowing 
unfavorable  results  to  discourage  and  dis- 
hearten him,  he  will  in  the  end  triumph, 
if  he  has  selected  the  right  materials, 
employed  them  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  breeding,  and  in  all  of  his  selec- 
tions adhered  to  his  ideal.  And  the 
triumph  will  be  the  more  delightful  for 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
What  comes  easily  is  lightly  appreciated; 
what  costs  effort  is  highly  prized;  and 
the  maker  of  a  new  breed  or  a  new  variety, 
especially  if  the  breed  or  variety  is  a 
marked  improvement  upon  previous  ones, 
is  entitled  to  and  will  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  well-directed  and  long-continued 
eft'orts  when  "  finished "  is  written  iipon 
his  production. 


i*    I^JJ 
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THE    BIRDS'    KINDERGARTEN 

By  GENE    STRATTON-PORTER 


OUNG  birds 
receive 
their  very 
first  i  11- 
s  true  tioiis 
in  the  nest, 
but  the  real 
training- 
school  is 
held  iinme- 
d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
after  leav- 
ing their 
cradle  and 
when  the 
little  ones 
are  left  to 
make  their 
way  alone  in  the  world.  The  first  lessons 
consist  of  those  things  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  and  while  people  generally  love 
to  speak  of  the  birds  "  following  their 
instinct,"  students  know  that  their  train- 
ing is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  watch- 
ful, painstaking  drill  by  their  elders. 

Possibly  the  first  lesson  that  the  birds 
learn  is  that  their  nest  is  to  be  kept  immac- 
ulate, and  so  perfectly  do  they  accomplish 
this  that  every  nest  secured  in  several  sea- 
sons of  collecting,  when  the  tiny  flesh  and 
quill  scales  are  dusted  out,  is  as  fresh  as 
when  built.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions. A  very  few  bird  homes  are  aban- 
doned in  a  filthy  condition,  but  they  are 
few,  indeed.  Many  of  our  most  dainty, 
exquisite  birds  are  slandered  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  instance,  the  statement  is  repeat- 
edly seen  that  cuckoos  are  "  filthy."  We 
have  no  more  dainty,  gentle,  exquisite  bird 
in  manners. and  coloring;  and  seven  nests 
and  their  immediate  surroundings,  under 
daily  inspection  this  season,  were  found 
quite  as  neat  and  clean  when  abandoned 
as  when  built.  In  shallow,  open  nests  the 
bird  parents  attend  the  babies  when  very 
small  and  teach  them  to  keep  their  home 
neat  as  they  grow  older.  The  builders  of 
deep-cup  and  purse-shaped  nests  carry 
away  and  regurgitate  all  refuse  matter. 


There  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  bird 
parents  to  teach  their  babies  to  accept  a 
fair  division  of  food  and  eat  in  turn,  but 
in  this  they  are  scarcely  successful,  for  the 
first  born  has  one  day  the  start.  Each  day 
counts  largely  with  nestlings,  and  as  the 
first  hatched  stands  the  tallest,  is  strongest, 
opens  its  mouth  widest,  and  squeals  lovidest, 
the  result  is  that  it  is  the  first  fed,  and 
usually  gets  the  lion's  share.  Even  after 
leaving  the  nest  this  firstling  of  the  brood 
continues  to  demand  first  and  most  atten- 
tion so  vociferously  that  he  usually  gets  it. 
''  Mammy,  mammy,  don't  you  see  me  ?  " 
he  seems  to  be  crying.  "  I  am  your  first- 
born and  your  darling.  I  am  the  hun- 
griest, and  the  worms  are  so  small,  you 
stay  so  long  getting  them,  and  the  rest 
had  all  the  last  ones."  So  that,  no  matter 
for  which  mouth  the  little  mother  really 
intended  the  worm,  it  usually  goes  down  the 
gullet  thrust  more  persistently  in  front  of 
her  beak,  though  she  tries  hard  to  avoid 
it  and  divide  evenly,  as  an  impartial  mother 
should.  Often  the  half-starved  baby  lifts 
its  feeble  head  and  clamors  so  piteously 
that,  in  a  pang  of  mother  pity  and  self-con- 
demnation, she  leans  over  and  goes  through 
the  motion  of  dropping  a  morsel  with  an 
empty  beak  into  a  little  mouth  equally  as 
empty. 

The  first  real  lesson  given  young  birds 
in  the  nest  is  how  to  act  at  the  approach 
of  intruders.  In  case  something  frightens 
them,  or  their  parents  chirp  the  danger 
signal,  they  are  taught  to  crouch  low  in  the 
nest,  cling  to  the  lining  with  both  feet  for 
dear  life,  make  no  sound,  and  look  just  as 
much  like  a  mass  of  sticks  and  twigs  as 
possible.  So  completely  are  they  drilled 
in  this  that  one's  hand  may  even  touch 
them  before  they  will  cry  or  move.  It  is 
only  when  picked  up  that  they  cling  with 
surprising  strength,  often  bringing  the 
lining  of  the  nest  with  them,  and  squall  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  next  lesson  of  young  birds  is  flight. 
Flight  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  in- 
stinct.    Many  young  birds  are  nervous  and 
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timid  and  have  to  be  taught,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  fairly  hustled  and  driven  from  the 
nest.  Warblers,  flycatchers,  and  thrushes 
seem  to  fly  with  greater  ease  and  less  fear, 
but  members  of  the  sparrowy  tribe,  bunt- 
ings, finches,  and  grosbeaks,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  birds  of  extreme  heights,  must  have 
the  method  of  flight  illustrated  over  and 
over,  and  still  cling  to  the  nest  quivering 
with  fear,  while  their  teachers  coax,  en- 


next  tree  instead  of  being  crushed  to  death 
far  below.  In  the  case  of  a  well-filled  nest, 
flight  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  compulsory 
matter  up  to  the  departure  of  the  baby, 
and  even  its  leaving  is  not  always  volun- 
tary. The  first  hatched  is  the  strongest 
and  keeps  well  on  top  of  the  weaker  nest- 
lings in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  greater 
share  of  food  supplies,  and  so  finds  it  easy 
to  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.     Once  it 


'  How  I  wish  I  could  fly  ! 


courage,  and  almost  force  them  before  they 
gather  courage  to  spread  their  wings, 
launch  their  trembling  little  bodies  into 
space,  and  emulate  the  lessons  given  them. 
They  may  well  be  excused  their  hesitation 
and  fears.  JSTo  doubt  it  is  just  cause  for 
extreme  misgiving  to  leave  for  the  first 
time  their  sheltered,  downy  nest,  perched 
often  at  an  extreme  height,  and  try  to 
believe  that  if  they  spread  their  wings  and 
leap  into  space  they  will  land  safely  in  the 


attains  the  edge  it  needs  only  a  little  jostle 
by  the  old  ones,  only  a  slight  push  by  the 
next  in  size  back  of  it,  only  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  it  loses  balance  and  in  the  headlong 
plunge  it  must  fly  or  be  killed.  With  the 
baby  of  the  brood  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
different  situation,  and  it  aptly  illustrates 
what  the  whole  brood  would  do  if  they  had 
its  opportunities.  It  so  enjoys  a  monopoly 
of  the  nest  that  it  remains  there  for  the 
greater  part  of  two   days,  and  then'cau- 
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tiously  climbs  to  the  edge.  There  it  cries, 
spreads  its  wings,  and  pleads  for  help ; 
wishes  it  could  fly,  and  don't  see  why  it 
can't;  settles  down  and  sleeps,  and  waking 
repeats  the  performance  over  and  over 
until  its  parents  have  followed  the  rest  of 
the  family  so  far  afield  that  it  is  frequently 
forgotten.  It  suffers  from  hunger  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  sometimes  becomes  so 
excited  on  hearing  its  mother's  chirp  in  the 
vicinity  that  it  leans  too  far,  and.  like  the 
rest  of  the  brood  is  compelled  to  fly  in  self- 
preservation  after  all  its  hours  of  dread 
and  waiting.  But  as  a  rule  the  baby  has 
the  best  chance  of  any  nestling  of  the 
brood,  to  stay  until  it  is  ready  to  attempt 
flight  because  it  feels  that  it  is  able  to  fly. 

Simultaneously  with  the  lesson  of  flight 
comes  training  on  the  selection  of  suit- 
able perching  places,  how  to  hide  under 
leaves  and  debris  if  they  cannot  fly  very 
well,  how  to  select  high,  dry,  secure  sleep- 
ing places,  how  many  times  to  turn  around, 
how  often  to  refold  the  wings,  and  how  to 
tuck  their  heads.  All  the  requirements  of 
going  to  sleep  properly  are  embraced  in 
this  lesson. 

The  bird  teachers  meet  one  of  their  most 
discouraging  times  with  the  next  lesson, 
which  is  how  to  forage.  Birds  that  are 
light  and  quick  of  wing  take  to  food  hunt- 
ing almost  instinctively,  while  others,  not- 
ably sparrows,  absolutely  refuse  to  search 
for  food,  and  sit  open-mouthed  and  squall- 
ing when  they  really  appear  larger  than 
their  overworked  little  mothers,  who 
become  so  distracted  at  their  clamor  and 
hunger- cries  that  they  often  leave  a  new 
nest  and  brooding  and  go  to  forage  for 
their  hungry  children  in  order  to  still  their 
cries.  At  the  mention  of  the  sparrow  it  is 
not  necessary  to  let  the  mind  revert  to  our 
English  sparrow  curse.  We  have  thirteen 
other  sparrows  among  our  native  songsters, 
all  of  them  dainty,  beautiful  birds,  fair 
singers,  industrious  breeders,  skilful  archi- 
tects, and  valuable  destroyers  of  plant  lice, 
bugs,  and  worms.  These  tired  little  spar- 
row-mothers make  all  sorts  of  efforts  to 
encourage  their  offspring  to  become  self- 
supporting.  They  illustrate  the  method  of 
darting  after  flies  over  and  over.  They 
show  the  young  ones  how  to  peer  under 
leaves  and  search  tender  stalks  for  plant 
lice  and  bugs.  They  coax  them  to  the 
ground  and  give  them  object  lessons  on 
how  to  scratch  for  worms.     And  there  are 


other  youngsters  even  more  helpless  than 
the  sparrows.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
see  robins,  larks,  blackbirds,  crows,  and 
many  others  feeding  young  ones  that  really 
appear  as  large  as  themselves.  There  are 
no  more  beautiful  babies  in  all  birdland 
than  young  shrikes,  but  they  are  extremely 
slow  to  become  self-supporting. 

Another  important  lesson — for  the  birds 
are  always  immaculate — is  the  toilet.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  most  young  birds  are 
carefully  groomed  before  leaving  the  nest. 
Their  feathers  are  neatly  dressed,  the  down 
pulled  out,  and  they  go  forth  to  the  world 
quite  as  beautiful  as  their  excited  little 
parents  think  them.  Several  species  of 
small  birds  carry  down  from  the  nests  on 
their  heads,  but  young  bellbirds,  orioles, 
cardinal  and  rose-breasted  grosbeaks, 
shrikes,  jays,  bobolinks,  and  many  others 
leave  their  nests  a  perfect  picture  of  neat- 
ness and  beauty. 

The  next  lesson  of  the  toilet  is  bathing. 
Here  again  is  a  division.  A  part  of  the 
birds  take  to  the  water  as  readily  as  the 
really  aquatic  ones,  splashing  and  sousing 
with  evident  enjoyment,  and  others  require 
lesson  after  lessen.  They  stand  trembling 
and  shivering  with  fear  of  this  new  element 
while  their  instructors  repeatedly  illustrate 
how  it  is  done,  until  at  last  they  loose 
patience  and  fairly  force  them  in.  In  case 
a  yoimg  crow  refuses  to  enter  the  water 
and  bathe  properly  it  is  immediately  set 
upon  by  its  band  and  picked  to  death.  The 
bathing  lesson  ends  in  a  last  one  on  the 
arts  of  the  toilet — how  to  dry  and  pluck 
the  plumage,  dress  the  wing  and  tail  quills, 
and  com.e  forth  with  no  feathers  soiled  or 
out  of  place. 

All  birds  are  taught  the  danger  signals : 
to  fly  for  dear  life  at  the  sound  of  a  gun, 
not  because  they  know  what  form  of  danger 
it  is,  but  because  they  know  from  the  panic 
of  their  elders  that  it  is  danger.  They  are 
also  taught  to  fear  people,  snakes,  squirrels, 
and  cats.  Young  birds  learn  that  a  cat  is 
their  natural  enemy  at  almost  their  first 
danger  lesson  and  will  fly  in  a  panic  of 
fear,'  while  they  pay  little  if  any  attention 
to  a  dog. 

Birdlings  are  given  lessons  in  playing 
also :  how  to  play  hide  and  seek  among  the 
leaves  and  branches ;  how  to  race  from  tree 
to  tree  on  wing;  how  to  drop  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  a  tree-top  to  the  ground, 
and  how  to  dart,  curve,  and  float. 


The  Shrike  Family.     Neatly  Groomed  and  Ready  To  Go. 


There  are  some  species  that  carry  these 
training  lessons  so  far  as  the  formation  of 
bands  after  nesting  season.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  crow  familj^  They  form  in  com- 
panies, and  nnder  the  leadership  of  the 
oldest  and  wisest  have  a  daily  drill  almost 
military  in  its  precision.  Each  young  bird 
is  taught  to  know  every  member  of  its  own 
company  and  not  to  attempt  attaching 
itself  to  any  other.  They  are  taught  to 
mass  in  flying  and  to  scatter  and  hide  at 
a  danger  signal.  They  learn  to  fly  high  on 
still,  clear  days  or  when  it  is  policy  to  be 
out  of  gun-range,  and  skirt  the  hills  and 
forests  when  there  is  a  strong  wind  or  the 
leader  is  seeking  a  suitable  foraging  place. 

When  the  band  feeds,  the  leader  must  not 
only  attend  to  his  own  rations  but  keep  a 
sharp  watch  for  any  form  of  danger  to  the 


whole  company  and  give  warning  in  time 
for  flight.  When  they  have  been  particu- 
larly harassed  on  account  of  their  depreda- 
tions the  leader  frequently  chooses  a  high 
perch  connnanding  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  does  nothing  but  watch.  In  case 
a  leader  fails  to  report  danger  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  band  is  killed,  he  is  immediately 
set  upon  by  the  whole  flock  and  picked  to 
death  and  a  new  leader  chosen.  To  such 
an  extent  have  the  crows  carried  their  sys 
tern  of  organization  and  education  that 
their  reputation  for  cunning  and  wisdom 
is  world-wide  and  has  passed  into  proverb. 
Young  crows  are  repeatedly  drilled  in  these 
lessons  until  the  bleary,  blue  eyes  of  the 
babies  have  changed  into  the  wise,  dark 
eyes  of  the  elders,  and  in  case  any  young 
bird  is  stubborn  or  lacking  in  capability  he 
is  immediately  killed. 


TIMS    SACRIFICE 


A    FOX    HUNTING   SKETCH 


By  ALFRED   STODDART 


ONE  day  when  Ralph  Goring  strolled 
into  Stubbs',  the  Meadowthorpe 
horse  dealer's  yard,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  on  non-hunting  days  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a  rat-tailed  and  very  sporting-looking 
brown  mare  being  groomed  by  one  of 
Stubbs'  men. 

"  Why,  what's  she  doing  here  ? "  he 
iisked.     "  Isn't  that  Tim  Martin's  mare  ?  " 

"  The  same,  sir,"  answered  the  horse 
dealer.  "  Leastwise  she  was  Tira's.  But 
she's  mine  now,  and  she's  yours  if  you 
want  her." 

"  The  deuce — what  made  Tim  sell  her  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,  sir,  unless  it  was  the  good 
liard  cash  he  got  for  her." 

ISTow  Ralph  Goring's  surprise  was  not 
unnatural.  Tim  Martin  was  the  huntsman 
of  the  Meadowthorpe  Hounds,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  ridden  this  mare  regu- 
larly. She  was  his  own  property,  main- 
tained, of  course,  at  the  Hunt's  expense  as 
a  special  privilege  of  Tim's.  The  latter's 
affection  for  the  brown  mare  was  a  matter 
■of  general  interest  among  the  Meadow- 
thorpe crowd.  He  never  rode  any  other 
horse  while  Brownie  was  in  any  sort  of 
condition  to  go.  He  always  groomed  her 
Tiimself,  never  allowing  any  of  his  helpers 
to  touch  her.  She  would  come  to  his 
-whistle  like  a  dog,  and  once  when  Tim  was 
Tiding  another  horse  Brownie  had  escaped 
from  the  paddock  and  followed  him 
throughout  the  entire  run,  not  as  a  dere- 
lict or  a  runaway,  but  soberly  and  judi- 
ciously, just  as  if  she  were  carrying  her 
master  after  the  hounds.  The  brown  mare 
and  her  master  were  seldom  long  apart  by 
day,  and  when  any  illness  threatened  her 
Tim  often  spent  the  night  in  her  box. 

Surely  Tim  must  have  been  in  sore  need 
of  money  when  he  parted  with  her. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ralph  met  Tim 
coming  down  Meadowthorpe's  "  main 
street."  He  was  walking  slowlv  and  look- 
ing considerably  downcast,  Ralph  thought. 


"  Look  here,  Tim,"  cried  Ralph.  "  What's 
the  matter  'I " 

'"  JSTothing,  sir,"  said  Tim  with  forced 
cheerfulness,  touching  his  cap.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well,  Tim,  what  I  mean. 
Why  have  you  sold  Brownie  ? " 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it ;  why,  I  sold  her  be- 
cause I  needed  the  money,  sir." 

"  Tim,  there's  something  back  of  this." 

Tim  shifted  his  feet  uneasily.  "  Nothing 
much,  sir.  Only  a  bit  of  a  scrape  I  got 
into  a  long  time  ago." 

"  But,  Tim,  can't  I  help  you  ? " 

"Oh,  no — thank  you  just  the  same,  Mr. 
Goring.  You've  always  been  kind  to  me, 
sir,  and  I  appreciate  it.  But  I  had  to  sell 
Brownie." 

There  was  a  pause.  Tim  was  evidently 
not  inclined  to  be  communicative. 

"  You  know  best,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ralph.  "  Biit  remember.  H  I  can  do  any- 
thing  " 

Tim  stretched  out  a  horny  hand  to  Ralph, 
who  grasped  it  warmly.  Then  they  parted, 
Ralph  getting  into  his  dog-cart  and  driv- 
ing home  to  Oak  Lodge,  and  Tim  going 
slowly  on  to  Stubbs'  stables,  where  he 
lingered  a  long  time  talking  to  Brownie, 
running  his  hand  fondly  down  her  clean, 
hard  limbs,  and  growling  at  the  men  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  groomed 
her. 

Stubbs  viewed  these  proceedings  with 
a  chuckle. 

"  It'll  cost  him  an  even  hundred  to  get 
her  back  again,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  hounds  met  next  morning  at  the 
White  Horse  tavern,  and  Ralph  noticed 
when  he  rode  up  that  Tim  was  riding  a 
bay  four-year-old  belonging  to  the  M.  F. 
It.  The  four-year-old  was  restive,  and  the 
hounds  were  troublesome.  It  was  very  easy 
to  see  that  the  huntsman  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humors  either  with  himself  or  with 
his  mount.  The  reason  was  not  far  to 
seek.     Dan  O'Brien,  a  rough-rider  in  th& 


"  '  I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  this,  too,  if  you  like,'  and  he  hit  the  mare  a  savage  blow  over  the  head  with  his  rawhide  whip." 


employ  of  Stubbs,  the  horse  dealer,  had 
just  ridden  up  on  Brownie,  and  was  trot- 
ting the  mare  about  ostentatiously,  with  a 
view  of  attracting  a  possible  purchaser. 

When  Brownie  saw  the  hounds  she  gave 
a  neigh  of  delight,  and  two  or  three  of 
them,  her  most  familiar  friends,  broke 
away  from  the  pack  and  leaped  up  to  wel- 
come her,  in  defiance  of    the  whips. 

O'Brien,  however,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
mare's  head  which  brought  forth  a  mut- 
tered cvirse  from  Tim,  piilled  her  away  and 
sent  her  "  larking  "  over  a  low  fence. 

"  That's  a  good  mare  of  Tim's,"  said 
Tom  Wilkins  to  Ralph  Goring,  as  they 
watched  the  little  comedy.  "  I've  a  notion 
to  buy  her." 

"  Do ;  you  can't  go  far  wrong,"  answered 
Ralph. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  reached  the 
covert  before  the  hounds  went  away  at  a 
merry  rate,  uttering  short,  sharp  yelps  as 
with  heads  down  and  sterns  up  they  fol- 
lowed hot  on  a  fresh  scent. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  were  out,  and 
Ralph    cantered    along    at    a    brisk    rate 


through  the  first  few  fields  with  Beatrice 
Halliday. 

O'Brien,  the  rough-rider,  was  going  well 
forward  with  Brownie,  taking  many 
jumps  in  their  worst  places,  much  to  Tim's 
disgust,  in  order  to  show  off  his  mount. 

Ralph  called  Miss  Halliday's  attention 
to  Tim's  frowning  countenance,  and  once 
as  they  rode  close  to  him  they  heard  the 
roar  of  a  volley  of  smothered  oaths  from 
the  huntsman,  as  O'Brien  awkwardly 
bungled  the  mare  over  a  nasty  bit  of 
timber. 

O'Brien  and  his  mare  were  evidently 
not  on  the  best  of  terms.  This  banging 
her  over  unnecessary  fences  and  pulling 
on  her  mouth  were  things  she  could  not 
iinderstand.  Tim  Martin  always  rode  with 
his  reins  shaking  free  and  loose,  and  never 
jumped  her  unless  he  was  compelled  to  do 
so.  Brownie's  ears  were  getting  back,  and 
she  foiTght  for  her  head  while  O'Brien,  de- 
termined to  make  a  good  show,  was  hold- 
ing her  tight  in  hand  and  punishing  her 
with  his  spur. 

This  was  too  much  for  Tim  Martin.    He 
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glanced  at  the  mare's  bleeding  sides  and 
rode  close  to  O'Brien. 

"  If  you  touch  that  mare  with  the  spur 
again  I'll  smash  your  ugly  face  for  you !  " 
he  said  in  a  tone  which  boded  no  good  for 
O'Brien. 

"  Mind  your  own  business ! "  cried 
O'Brien,  and  he  pulled  the  mare  away 
sharply.  "  I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  this  too, 
if  you  like,"  and  he  hit  the  mare  a  sav- 
age blow  over  the  head  with  his  rawhide 
whip. 

Tim's  face  went  pale  with  rage.  But 
hounds  were  running,  and  he  was  in  charge 
of  them.  He  set  his  teeth  hard  together 
and  sent  the  four -year-old  resolutely  at 
a  stiff  post-and-rail  fence.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  keeping  his 
eye  strictly  upon  the  hounds.  Once,  when 
they  checked  for  a  moment,  he  spoke  to 
them  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  though  his 
face  was  still  pale.  O'Brien's  face  wore  a 
look  of  triumph,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
silenced  Tim,  and  he  was  riding  well  up 
with  the  hounds. 

Suddenly  the  fox  went  to  earth.  The 
hounds  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  stood 
baying  their  disgust  upon  the  spot  where 
Reynard  had  made  good  his  escape.  Tim 
rode  up  to  Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H.,  and 
touched  his  hat. 

"  Shall  we  dig  'im  out,  sir  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No,  Tim.  He'll  give  us  a  run  another 
day." 

"  Is  that  all  for  the  day,  then  ? " 

"Yes,  Tim." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

Then  Tim  delivered  the  hounds  over  to 
the  first  whip,  set  his  cap  very  firmly  on 
his  head,  and  rode  over  to  where  O'Brien 
sat  on  the  brown  mare. 

"  'How,  then,  I'm  going  to  give  you  the 
worst  licking  any  blackguard  of  an  Irish- 
man ever  got,"  he  announced  to  the  rough- 
rider's  astonishment.  "  Get  down  off  that 
mare." 

Instead  of  which  O'Brien  pulled  the 
mare  around  sharply  and  started  her 
'cross  country  as  hard  as  she  could  go. 
Away  went  Tim  on  his  four-year-old  in 
hot  pursuit. 

Over  a  stone  wall  they  went,  while  the 
astonished  field  looked  on. 

"Oh!  "  cried  Beatrice  Halliday  to  Ralph 
Goring,  "  I  hope  Tim  will  catch  the  wretch 
and  give  him  a  good  beating !  " 

"  Ralph,"  called  Bradbury.     "  Do,  like  a 


good   fellow,    come   with   me.      I'm    afraid 
Tim  will  murder  him." 

It  was  like  a  steeplechase — first  the  fly- 
ing Irishman  on  the  brown  mare,  then  Tim 
on  the  four-year-old  gaining  on  him 
rapidly,  and  finally  Bradbury  and  Ralph 
Goring,  following  with  all  possible  haste, 
the  rest  of  the  field  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Brownie  must  have  realized  the  situa- 
tion, for  suddenly  she  refused  point  blank 
at  a  low  fence — so  suddenly,  indeed,  that 
O'Brien  shot  right  over  her  head  and  into 
the  next  field  before  he  quite  knew  where 
he  was. 

Tim  was  down  from  his  horse  and  upon 
him  in  an  instant.  By  the  time  Ralph  and 
Bradbury  came  up  he  had  landed  three  or 
four  blows  upon  the  Irishman's  counten- 
ance which  would  leave  their  marks  for 
many  days. 

"  Tim  !  "  shouted  Bradbury  sternly. 
■'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tim,  touching  his  cap. 
"  Get  on  your  horse  and  go  home." 
"  Yes,     sir,"     answered     Tim    promptly. 
O'Brien     slunk      away      muttering     dire 
threats,   but   Tim's   face   wore   a   satisfied 
grin  as  he  mounted  the  four-year-old. 

"  As  for  you,"  said  Ralph  to  the  Irish- 
man.     "  Be    careful    how   you    treat    that 
mare.    I'll  see  Mr.  Stubbs  about  you  later." 
Thorovighly  cowed,  the  Irishman  gath- 
ered Brownie's  reins  and  mounted  her. 

"  Tim,"  said  Bradbury.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  such  behavior." 

"  Did  you  see  the  ugly  brute  hit  the 
mare  over  the  head,  sir  ? "  asked  the 
huntsman. 

Bradbury  made  no  reply.  While  he  did 
not  wish  to  indorse  Tim's  behavior,  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
him. 

The  next  morning,  being  a  non-hunting 
day,  Ralph  walked  in  to  the  town  for  his 
mail.  In  the  main  street  he  met  Beatrice 
Halliday  driving  her  phaeton,  and  was 
joyously  hailed  by  her. 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want  to  see," 
she  said.  "  I've  been  asking  all  the  men  for 
subscriptions  for  a  present  for  Tim  Martin, 
and  I  know  you  won't  refuse  me." 

"  Refuse  you — of  course  not.  But  please 
tell  me  what  Tim  has  done  to  deserve  a 
present  ? " 

"  Done — why,  don't  you  know  ?     Tim  was 
married  last  night." 
"  Married !  " 
"  Yes.     And  that's  why  he  sold  Brownie. 
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To  bring  his  wife  out  from  England.  Such 
a  pretty  little  pink-faced  English  girl !  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Ralph,  "  and  what  are 
you  going  to  give  them  for  a  wedding- 
present  ? " 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  give  Brownie  back 
to  Tim,  to  be  sure.  Come  with  me,  and  we 
will  call  on  the  bride." 

And  they  drove  to  Tim  Martin's  cottage 
leading  Brownie  behind  them,  for  Ralph 
was  impatient  to  see  her  and  her  old  owner 
together  again.  So  he  guaranteed  to 
Stubbs,  the  dealer,  the  full  price  of  the 
horse. 

Tim's  joy  when  he  saw  the  mare  and 
understood  that  she  was  once  more  his 
property  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. He  introduced  his  little  English 
wife  with  pardonable  pride,  explaining 
that  they  had  been  sweethearts  since  child- 
hood, and  that  one  of  his  most  cherished 


projects  was  realized  when  he  sent  for  her 
to  join  him  in  this  country. 

"  I  sold  the  mare  to  get  her  here,"  he  ex- 
plained with  a  smile,  "  but  when  I  saw  that 
brute  hit  her  over  the  head  I  says  to  my- 
self— '  Tim  Martin,'  says  I,  '  you're  a  bad 
lot — selling  a  mare  that  loved  you;  the 
sweetest  bit  of  horse  flesh  that  ever  wore 
leather,  just  for  a  slip  of  a  woman  you 
haven't  seen  for  four  years.  It  would 
serve  you  right  if  she  leads  yoii  a  dog's 
life.' 

"  But  now,  sir — thanks  to  you  and  Miss 
Beatrice  and  the  other  gentlemen,  I've  got 
'em  both.  And  me  and  my  missus  will 
always  be  proud  to  see  you  here  in  our 
humble  cottage,  and  me  and  Brownie  will 
try  to  show  you  all  good  sport  with  the 
hounds  to  make  up  for  your  kindness." 

Thus  ended  the  longest  speech  Tim  ever 
made  in  his  life. 


MUSK  ox  CALF. 
The  First  Live  Musk  Ox  to  be  Brought  to  the  United  States.    Broug-ht  from  the  Arctics  by  Captain  Bodfish. 
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By  GEN.   C.  C.    ANDREWS 


FOEESTRY  is  the  science  of  raising 
crops  of  trees  for  profit.  Of 
course  trees  will  grow  faster  on 
good  soil  than  on  poor  soil,  but  as  a  field 
crop  can  be  raised  every  year  on  good  soil, 
and  as  it  would  take  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  to  raise  a  crop  of  trees  to  merchant- 
able size  on  such  soil,  it  is  plain  that  it 
would  not  be  good  economy  to  use  good 
soil  for  forestry.  The  great  secret  in  for- 
estry is  that  coniferous  trees,  such  as  the 
pine  and  spruce,  will  flourish  on  soil  that  is 
:fit  for  nothing  else — soil  that  is  too  light, 
too  hilly,  or  too  rocky  for  agriculture. 
The  pine  takes  from  the  soil  only  one- 
twelfth  part  of  mineral  substance  that  is 
required  for  field  crops.  Air  and  water 
are  its  principal  food. 

Land  that  is  non-agricultural  on  account 
of  being  rocky  and  hilly  often  has  a  good 
loam  soil  on  which  coniferous  forest  will 
grow  to  merchantable  size  in,  probably,  a 
little  less  than  fifty  years.  By  merchant- 
able size  is  meant  trees  that  have  a 
diameter  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
breast  high.  The  yield  would  be  about 
30,000  feet  per  acre,  and  its  value  would 
not  be  less  than  $-1  per  1,000  feet  board 
measure.  On  average  non-agricultural 
land,  including  what  is  very  sandy  and 
including  elevated  and  exposed  situation, 
it  requires  about  eighty  years  for  pine  to 
grow  to  merchantable  size.  The  pine  does 
its  fastest  growing  from  its  tenth  to 
eightieth  year.  After  that  age  the  aver- 
age growth  of  a  pine  forest  is  not  rapid 
enough  to  earn  good  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal it  represents ;  hence  when  it  has  reached 
about  that  time  it  has  attained  its  fiscal 
age,  should  be  marketed,  and  succeeded  by 
another  growth.  As  a  rule,  pine  forest 
will  yield  a  net  revenue  per  annum  of  three 
per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

We  thus  see  that  the  leading  principle 
of  forestry  is  that  forest  should  occupy 
only  non-agricultural  land.  Another  prin- 
ciple is  that  forest  when  young  should  be 
crowded   to   promote   upward   growth.      A 


tree  that  stands  alone  grows  too  much  to 
branches  and  does  not  yield  good  timber. 
In  crowded  forests  the  trees  compete  with 
each  other  for  air  and  light;  the  tendency 
is  to  upward  growth,  the  stronger  trees 
over-top  the  weaker  ones,  which  gradually 
die  out;  they  shed  their  limbs  and  produce 
those  long  stems  which  yield  lumber  free 
from  knots.  Sometimes  nature  can  be 
assisted  with  advantage  by  artificial  thin- 
ning. In  the  Black  Eorest  of  Germany 
there  are  on  an  average  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  3,960  trees  on  an  acre;  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  346  trees.  All  the 
rest  have  died  or  been  thinned  out.  In 
starting  a  pine  forest  with  seedlings  two 
years  old  the  plants  should  be  about  three 
feet  apart. 

Another  principle  is  that  a  forest,  when 
it  has  reached  its  normal  condition,  should 
be  treated  as  a  permanent  capital,  and  no 
more  be  cut  in  a  year,  or  series  of  years, 
than  equals  th  average  growth  of  the 
whole  forest  for  the  same  period.  For 
example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
average  annual  growth  of  the  state  forests 
of  Saxony  (nearly  all  on  non-agricultural 
land)  is  225  feet  board  measure  per  acre. 
There  are  432,300  acres  of  such  forest ; 
therefore  the  total  annual  growth  of  the 
whole  forest  is  97,200,000  feet,  which 
amount  of  timber  can  annually  be  cut 
without  impairing  its  capital.  The  forest 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  value. 
Saxony,  which  takes  the  lead  in  forestry, 
derives  a  net  annu.al  revenue  of  $4.50  per 
acre  from  her  state  forests ;  which  is 
owing  to  dense  population,  cheap  labor, 
good  roads,  and  remarkably  good  facilities 
for  marketing  products,  and  using  all 
parts  of  the  tree. 

By  normal  condition  is  meant  a  forest 
that  yields  regular  revenue.  A  natural  or 
primeval  forest  is  seldom  a  normal  forest. 
Suppose  we  have  a  primeval  pine  forest. 
The  presumption  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
trees  are  mature,  have  ceased  earning 
interest  by  their  growth,  and  are  practi- 
cally  dead   capital.     They   should  be   cut 


White  Fine  on  South  Sliore  of  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota. 


just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  sold  to  advant- 
age, and  the  ground  where  they  stood 
should  be  replanted  or  sown  with  pine. 
The  third  part  of  the  forest  not  yet 
mature  will  be  left  to  grow  till  the  timber 
has  reached  merchantable  size.     Such  will 


be  the  first  process  toward  bringing  a 
natural  forest  into  the  condition  of  a 
normal  or  regular  revenue-yielding  forest. 
It  will  take  many  years  to  change  a 
natural  forest  into  a  normal  forest.  A 
more  simple  illustration  is  this :    Suppose 
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that  eighty  years  ago  a  farmer  had  eighty 
acres  of  sandy  soil  unfit  for  profitable  cul- 
tivation, and  which  he  began  to  plant  with 
pine — it  matters  little  whether  red  or 
white  pine.  The  first  year  he  planted  an 
acre  with  small  seedlings,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  planted  an  acre;  at  the  end 
of  forty  years  he  died,  and  his  son  con- 
tinued the  work,  and  this  year  the  last 
acre  of  the  eighty  has  been  planted.  Now 
the  acre  that  was  i:)lanted  eighty  years 
ago  contains  merchantable  timber,  prob- 
ably 250  trees,  aggregating,  perhaps,  40,000 
feet  board  measure  (a  conservative  esti- 
m.ate),  and  of  the  net  value  of  $200.  This 
acre  can  be  cut  this  year,  and  will  be 
replanted  unless,  as  is  probable,  a  growth 
of  young  trees  from  seed  of  the  parent 
trees  has  already  started.  Next  year 
another  acre  of  the  forest  will  be  eighty 
years  old,  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way; 
and  so  on.  Such,  on  a  small  scale,  repre- 
sents a  normal  forest. 

Another  principle  is  that  the  cutting 
should  be  done  in  a  way  to  promote  natural 
regrowth  from  seed.  Young  trees  do  not 
spring  up  in  a  forest  where  there  is  too 
much  shade.  But  where  light  is  admitted 
by  gradually  thinning  out  the  larger  trees 
a  thick  growth  of  young  trees  will  soon 
appear.  If  clean  cutting  is  followed  it  is 
to  be  done  in  strips  or  blocks,  of  not  too 
great  extent,  to  permit  the  cleared  surface 
to  become  seeded  from  neighboring  trees. 
Formerly  clean  cutting  was  the  prevailing 
method  in  Europe;  but  of  late  years  selec- 
tion cutting  is  coming  more  into  practise. 
By  selection  cutting  is  meant  the  cutting 
of  the  larger  trees  and  leaving  the  smaller 
ones  to  further  mature.  The  advantage 
of  this  system  is  that  a  forest  is  more 
thrifty  where  the  trees  are  of  various  ages. 
A  disadvantage  is  that  there  is  more  liabil- 
ity in  felling  trees  to  do  injury  to  other 
trees;  however,  the  trained  workman  can 
generally  make  i.  tree  fall  in  any  direction 
he  wishes,  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground 
there  is  seldom  much  damage  done  to 
small  trees.  In  cutting,  the  skilled  work- 
man always  begins  on  the  side  of  the 
forest  opposite  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
On  those  sides  of  a  forest  toward  the  pre- 
vailing winds  the  trees  have  become  hard- 
ened to  the  winds,  and  if  they  were  first 
removed  the  forest  would  be  much  exposed 
to  injury  from  the  winds.  The  winds  are  next 
to  fire  in  the  damage  they  do  to  the  forest. 


Assuming  that  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  land  that  is  to  remain  permanent 
forest,  the  first  work  which  the  forester 
does  with  it  is  to  have  it  surveyed.  He 
carefully  studies  its  geography  and  soil; 
he  lays  out  and  constructs  necessary  roads, 
he  makes  a  careful  inspection  of  the  trees, 
divides  the  forest  into  stands,  or  age 
classes,  estimates  the  number  of  feet  in 
each  age  class  or  stand,  notes  the  number 
of  feet  that  can  be  cut  at  the  present  time 
and  at  future  periods ;  he  makes  a  map  of 
the  forest,  enters  in  a  book  the  value  of 
the  stock,  period  of  rotation,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  growth,  and  what  can  be  cut  in 
future  years.  He  makes  what  is  called  a 
working  plan  for  the  forest,  and  has  it 
all  in  black  and  white,  so  that  the  forest 
yield,  expense  of  management,  time  of 
gathering  the  cr'op  and  the  prospec- 
tive profit  can  all  be  seen  and  plainly 
understood.  One  of  the  benefits  in  for- 
estry is  that  a  crop  of  trees  need  not  be 
cut  at  any  particular  time,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  field  crop.  If  times  are  dull  and 
the  market  for  lumber  is  not  good  the 
trees  may  stand,  even  if  they  are  not  earn- 
ing full  interest  by  their  growth;  then 
when  the  market  is  high  the  cutting  can 
make  up  for  the  inactive  years. 

In  countries  where  state  forests  are 
managed  on  scientific  principles,  an  edu- 
cated forester,  having  rank  equal  to  that 
of  captain  in  the  army,  has  supervision  on 
an  average  of  160,000  acres  of  forest, 
equal  to  250  squ'are  miles,  or  seven  of  our 
congressional  townships.  He  has  assist- 
ants enough  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  forest. 

People  sometimes  erroneously  suppose 
that  a  forest  is  a  continuous  and  dense 
body  of  woods — practically  a  wilderness, 
they  therefore  have  prejudice  against  the 
creation  of  forests,  fearing  they  will  be 
an  obstruction  to  communication  and  civi- 
lization. Except  in  mountainous  regions 
forest  is  often  interspersed  with  culti- 
vated tracts.  Even  the  Black  Forest  of 
Germany,  lying  in  a  mountainous  region, 
being  an  area  90  miles  long  and  from 
14  to  40  miles  wide,  lying  partly  in  Baden 
and  partly  in  Wurtemberg,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  souls,  is  traversed  by 
railways  and  abundant  carriage  roads,  has 
many  villages  and  cities,  one  of  the  latter 
containing  a  population  of  over  6,000.  It 
is  an  attractive  park  rather  than  a  wilder- 
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ness,  and  abounds  with  the  comforts  of 
good  living  and  recreation. 

Most  instructive  and  economic  lessons 
are  furnished  to  Americans  by  European 
forestry.  There  are  no  statistics  of  pri- 
vate forests,  but  the  statistics  of  state 
forests  show  splendid  results.  France, 
from  2,100,000  acres  of  productive  forest, 
derives  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $1.91  per 
acre.  Prussia,  from  six  million  acres  of 
state  forests,  derives  a  net  annual  revenue 
of  $1.50  per  acre.  The  aggregate  of  the 
state  forests  of  Germany  is  ten  million 
acres,  from  which  is  derived  an  average 
annual  net  profit  of  $23,000,000.  The  for- 
ests of  Germany  support  three  million 
people. 

Considerable  progress  in  forestry  is 
being  made  in  the  United  States.  An 
earnest  beginning  has  been  made  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States.  The  United  States 
Government  within  ten  years  has  set  apart 
about  fifty  million  acres,  mostly  moun- 
tainous land,  as  forest  reserves,  and  is 
having  them  managed  to  some  extent  on 
forestry  principles.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  officers  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  these  reserves  are  to  be 
selected  solely  with  reference  to  their  fit- 
ness,   without    regard    to    their    jjolitical 


affiliations.  Over  half  a  million  dollars  is 
now  annually  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  forestry  purposes.  A  career  for  young 
American  foresters  is  opening,  and  there 
are  several  schools  where  scientific  educa- 
tion and  practise  in  forestry  can  be 
acquired,  of  which  the  two  best  endowed 
and  equipped  are  at  Cornell  and  Yale  uni- 
versities. 

While  forestry  iii  itself  is  strictly  a 
business,  there  are  many  things  connected 
with  a  forest  that  can  well  awaken  popular 
interest.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  forest 
produces  rainfall,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
ameliorates  climate  to  some  extent.  It  is 
a  barrier  to  the  cold  wind  from  the  j^orth 
and  to  the  hot  wind  from  the  South.  The 
temperature  in  the  forest  is  a  little 
warmer  in  the  winter  and  a  little  cooler 
in  summer  than  .the  temperature  of  open 
country.  The  air  of  the  forest,  like  that 
of  the  sea,  is  richer  in  ozone,  and  there- 
fore healthier  than  the  air  of  open  coun- 
try. The  forest  continually  enriches  the 
soil,  whereas  field  crops  tend  to  exhaust  it. 
The  forest  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture, and  helps  to  maintain  waterflow  in 
streams. 

The  forest  is  scenery  and  lends  beauty 
to  landscape. 
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NATURE'S  GRANDEST  HUNTING  GROUND 

By  T.  S.   VAN    DYKE 


THE  elk  was  once  found  on  the  great 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed. But  so  was  the  deer.  For 
there  were  belts  of  timber,  lakes  sur- 
rounded with  a  heavy  growth  of  reeds,  and 
swales  full  of  slough  grass,  with  plenty  of 
rough  cover  about  the  bluffs  and  river  bot- 
toms that  intersected  it  in  all  places.  But 
who  would  expect  the  elk  to  be  at  home 
where  the  land  was  too  bare  for  the  deer, 
and  only  the  antelope  roamed  the  many 
leagues  that  seemed  fit  but  for  wild  cattle 
and  horses.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the 
bands  of  elk  that  once  roamed  the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  sur- 
passed all  that  has  been  told  in  song  or 
story  about  the  elk  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
parks  or  plateaus.  Leagues  away  from 
anything  approaching  cover  they  lived 
upon  plains  as  open  as  any  on  which  the 
buffalo  ever  flourished.  For  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  there  was  no  demand  for 
them  except  at  long  intervals,  when  a  trav- 
eling native  found  it  a  little  easier  to  lasso 
one  for  a  camp  than  one  of  the  cattle  that 
on  the  great  expanse  were  about  as  swift 
of  foot  and  even  more  wild. 

But  the  miners  soon  created  a  demand 
for  meat,  and  traveling  bands  of  explorers 
also  murdered  everything  in  sight,  much 
as  the  white  man  always  does.  Even 
the  great  novelist  Dumas  turned  market 
hunter  as  soon  as  he  landed  here  in  1849, 
and  one  of  his  first  performances  was  to 
kill  an  elk  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  on 
whose  wide  plains  bands  were  roaming  the 
same  as  cattle.  Most  of  the  lakes  and 
sloughs  of  the  San  -Joaquin  Valley  are  very 
broad  and  shallow,  with  a  vast  margin 
between  high  and  low  water  that  has  a 
dense  growth  of  this  cover,  which  also  runs 
over  many  of  the  islands  of  the  rivers  far 
up  the  Sacramento  and  the  other  streams 
leading  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  mountains,  which 
spread  their  robes  of  chapparal  and  timber 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and,  higher 


up,  offered  fastnesses  as  good  as  any  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  elk  retreated  from 
the  open  plains  with  the  advent  of  the 
American,  and  hid  in  the  vast  tule  swamps 
that  covered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  Here  they  made  great  trails  that 
ramified  until  lost  in  myriad  mazes,  while 
hogs  that  had  gone  wild  made  it  extremely 
interesting  for  the  hunter  who  dared  enter 
on  foot,  especially  if  he  had  a  dog  to 
retreat  between  his  legs  at  the  first  charge 
of  a  big  boar.  As  it  was  impossible  to  see 
any  distance,  even  on  horseback,  and  the 
mud  was  too  thick  for  horses,  the  elk  were 
quite  safe  for  a  time.  But  as  the  swamps 
began  to  be  drained  and  the  cover  burned 
off,  and  roads  made  through  the  drying 
ground,  it  was  again  the  same  old  story 
of  the  white  man.  By  1875  the  antelope 
were  a  curiosity  on  the  great  plains 
where  so  many  thousands  lately  glimmered 
through  the  dancing  heat,  while  the  elk 
were  almost  as  rare  in  the  great  tule 
swamps  that  so  lately  seemed  inaccessible. 
By  1885  only  one  band  was  left,  and  that 
was  on  the  immense  rancho  of  Miller  and 
Lux  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  some 
twenty  miles  from  Bakersfield.  In  1895, 
when  I  last  saw  this  herd,  it  was  imder 
rigid  protection  of  the  herdsmen  of  the 
ranch,  and,  though  even  wilder  than  in  the 
years  gone  by,  and  roaming  a  part  of  the 
Coast  Range  where  the  grizzly  yet  laughed 
at  his  pursuers,  no  one  ventured  to  trouble 
them.  They  then  numbered  about  twenty- 
eight.  It  is  said  there  are  now  over  one 
hundred,  and  they  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  the  Lodge  of  Elks  in  Bakers- 
field.  But  the  turning  over  is  merely  nom- 
inal, for  they  are  as  wild  as  ever.  It  means 
only  that  any  man  who  dares  shoot  one  will 
repent  it.  These  are  the  last  wild  elk 
known  south  of  Mendocino  or  Humboldt 
County  in  the  far  north  of  the  State,  the 
lonely  survivors  of  countless  thousands. 

South  of  this  point  some  fifty  miles  the 
great  valley  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
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Sierra  Nevada  swinging  around  to  join  the 
Coast  Kange.  But  in  doing  so  it  falls 
several  thousand  feet  into  the  low  pass  of 
Tehachipi,  through  which  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  goes.  This  is  broad,  open, 
and  low,  and  has  for  a  century  been  a  thor- 
oughfare for  cattle,  antelope,  and  every- 
thing else  that  travels.  South  of  it,  in 
Antelope  Valley,  is  as  good  feed  as  in  the 
San  Joaquin,  while  farther  south  is  still 
better  pasturage,  with  abundance  of  coun- 
try in  the  mountains  that  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  deer.  Yet  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  elk  ever  having  passed  south 
of  this  mysterious  line,  though  so  open  and 
so  easy.  The  oldest  Indian  and  Mexican 
settlers  know  nothing  of  him,  even  by  tra- 
dition, except  as  the  great  alee  of  the 
northern  plains. 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
high  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  even  in 
summer,  though  nothing  is  wanting  there 
that  an  elk  shoiTld  desire  to  complete  his 
happiness.  Heavy  forests,  broad  meadows, 
rocky  glens,  secluded  thickets,  and  all  that 
one  could  wish  he  ignored,  to  stay  on  the 
great,  dry,  blazing  plains,  and  left  them 
only  for  the  still  less  attractive  tule 
swamps.  No  trace  is  found  of  his  exist- 
ence over  the  range  on  the  east,  and 
strangely  enough  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  Coast  Range. 
Much  less  did  he  cross  it,  and  scarcely  ever 
was  seen  on  the  rich  slopes  that  roll  away 
to  the  silvery  sea  in  such  long  swells  of 
the  finest  feed  in  the  world.  He  appears 
no  more  until  we  reach  the  great  redwoods 
of  the  northern  coast  of  California,  where 
he  made  his  last  camp.  Here  the  vast 
forest,  with  its  tremendous  undergrowth, 
maintained  him  for  a  time,  but  the  insa- 
tiate greed  of  the  white  man  for  "heads," 
and  for  elk  teeth  for  watch-charms,  was 
fast  consigning  this  grand  deer  to  the 
things  that  were,  when  the  hand  of  the  law 
stepped  in.  Public  sentiment  sustains  the 
law,  and  few  are  those  who  now  dare  molest 
the  elk  that  remain.  But  for  their 
remoteness  they  would  long  since  have 
been  sought  out,  but  it  was  too  far  from 
market  in  early  days,  and  was  always 
uncomfortably  wild  for  the  tenderfoot  and 
his  murderous  guide. 

In  Oregon  the  elk  fared  better,  and  bet- 
ter yet  in  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia, though  murdered  by  thousands.  But 
the  vast  forests  were  too  big  for  the  leg. 


if  not  for  the  heart  of  man.  Thousands 
of  square  miles  yet  remain  where  the  foot 
of  man  is  hardly  known,  thousands  more 
where  it  is  very  difiicult  for  him  to  go 
with  a  horse  and  almost  useless  to  go  with- 
out one.  This  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
one  who  can  find  pleasure  in  hunting  such 
a  grand  animal  and  be  satisfied  with  one 
or  two.  Hence  there  are  still  large  areas 
on  the  upper  coast  where  the  elk  is  yet 
very  abundant  and  always  will  be.  And 
here,  and  not  in  California,  is  where  he 
shoiild  be  sought  by  one  who  wants  to  see 
him  at  his  best  in  the  most  splendid  home 
nature  has  given  his  race. 

Modes  of  hunting  elk  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  always  been  of  the  simplest 
kind.  There  were  no  greater  hunters  in 
the  world  than  the  old  Spanish  Californi- 
ans  who  lassoed  the  largest  grizzlies  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  dragged  them, 
bound  on  rawhide,  to  fight  the  wild  bull  of 
the  hills  at  their  numerous  fiestas.  To 
them  the  gun  was  ridiculous  for  such 
work,  and  generally  the  last  thing  they 
used  on  game.  They  had  their  pick  of 
horses,  which,  for  their  weight  and  for 
swift  work  on  rough  ground,  have  had  no 
superiors  in  the  worl.d.  To  run  down  an 
elk  and  rope  it  was  for  them  a  trick  so 
simple  that  they  never  did  it  unless  for  a 
change  of  meat.  They  had  thousands  of 
cattle  raised  only  for  their  hides  and 
tallow,  and  why  kill  an  elk  when  no  more 
skill  was  required  than  to  rope  a  cow  ? 
They  rarely  failed  to  uncoil  the  rope  for 
a  deer  if  they  could  catch  one  far  enough 
from  the  hills,  and  they  loved  to  match 
their  fleetest  horses  against  the  antelope; 
while  they  rarely  failed  to  make  a  dash, 
at  a  coyote  or  a  wolf  when  the  plain  gave 
a  good  chance  for  a  race.  The  great  herds 
of  elk,  however,  they  rode  by,  not  in  dis- 
dain, but  with  none  of  the  American's  love 
of  murder. 

But  miners  came,  and  they  brought  a 
string  of  camp  followers,  with  gamblers 
and  loafers  of  every  kind,  who  loved  play 
better  than  mining.  These  speedily  went 
to  work  like  swine  in  a  garden  of  roses. 
Delighted  to  find  that  he  could  ride  into  a 
band  of  elk  without  tumbling  off  the  horse, 
the  new  American  cowboy  rioted  in  herds 
where  he  could  put  a  pistol  against  the 
flank  of  the  biggest  bull,  most  of  them 
being  so  clumsy  that  any  fool  that  could 
coil  a  noose  could  lasso  one.     For  a  time 
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this  murder  was  the  only  hunting  done  for 
elk.  But  as  they  began  to  retreat  to  the 
cover  of  the  tules,  and  the  price  of  meat 
rose  with  the  demand  from  the  mines,  the 
natives  began  to  watch  for  elk  outside  the 
tules  at  daylight,  while  hunters  by  the 
score  with  rifles  followed  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the 
elk  left  the  valleys  as  early  as  1855,  to 
retire  to  the  majestic  silence  of  the  great 
redwoods  of  the  Coast  Range,  where  he 
could  be  found  only  by  true  still  hunting. 
And  even  there  the  great  bands  were  no 
longer  seen,  but  only  scattered  bunches  of 
a  dozen  or  so,  with  plenty  of  single  ones. 
The  day  passed  very  quickly  when  one 
could  go  and  wait  beside  some  grassy  glade 
to  see  a  score  come  in  from  the  woods  to 
feed,  and  stand  so  confused  when  the 
leader  fell  that  the  butcher  might  pile  the 
rest  almost  one  upon  another.  This  day  is 
about  gone,  even  in  the  far  north,  where  few 
hunters  have  ever  penetrated,  for,  like  the 
deer,  the  elk  has  learned  from  civilization. 
In  judgment  of  a  certain  kind  the  elk  is 
far  superior  to  the  deer.  The  deer  merelj^ 
laughs  at  civilization  so  long  as  it  gives  him 
— leaves  him — a  certain  amount  of  cover, 
with  half  a  chance  to  feed  and  rest.  He 
cares  nothing  for  noise,  if  not  too  close. 
I  have  known  the  wildest  Virginia  deer 
lie  all  day  within'  plain  sound  of  the  axe, 
and  where  the  choice  vocabulary  of  the 
teamsters  in  the  pinery  could  be  plainly 
heard  in  the  clear,  cold  air.  Yet  by  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  could  one  get  within 
rifle  shot  unless  the  combination  of  soft- 
ness in  the  snow,  openings  in  the  brush 
for  quiet  walking,  rolling  ground  behind 
which  to  keep  out  of  sight,  with  the  wind 
and  other  conditions  all  right,  conspired 
to  help  out  the  most  extreme  care  of  which 
man  is  capable.  So  I  have  known  the  mule 
deer  time  and  again  spend  the  day  on  the 
hillside,  where  he  can  plainly  hear  the 
hunter  calling  up  his  dogs  and  discussing 
with  his  companions  the  chances  of  get- 
ting venison.  And,  generally,  the  chances 
are  rarely  worse  than  on  just  such  ground. 
The  deer  seems  to  love  to  take  chances  on 
such  matters,  and  knows  so  well  the  dis- 
tance of  sounds  that  he  is  rarely  deceived 
in  that  way.  For  the  report  of  a  rifle  a 
little  too  far  to  be  dangerous  he  cares  no 
more  than  for  distant  thunder,  trusting  to 
his  judgment  to  avoid  any  possible  inter- 
view with  the  owner  of  it. 


But  tlie  elk  will  liave  none  of  this  intel- 
lectual treat.  Though  he  may  act  the 
fool  worse  than  any  of  the  deer  tribe  when 
hit  with  a  bullet,  or  when  shot  at  close  by, 
the  sound  of  shooting  is  apt  to  start  him 
moving  out  of  the  country  at  a  pace  few 
care  to  follow.  He  knows  something  is 
wrong,  and  cares  not  to  trust  himself  to 
decide  so  important  a  matter.  If  such 
noise  should  be  near  enough  to  alarm  a 
deer  he  would  only  go  half  a  mile  or  so, 
stop  and  look  around  a  while,  go  another 
quarter,  perhaps,  and  look  a  little  more; 
then  fall  to  feeding  a  bit,  listen  a  while, 
and  finally  lie  down  again  within  sound, 
probably,  of  that  same  rifle.  But  the  elk 
will  travel  over  hill  and  dale,  crossing  vast 
gulches,  and  scaling  stupendous  heights 
for  league  upon  league,  until  away  beyond 
all  danger.  And  even  then  he  may  keep 
traveling  for  a  day  or  two  more.  JSTo 
matter  how  much  you  may  scare  the  deer 
he  will  be  back  to  the  same  ground  before 
long,  for  he  has  been  twisting  and  turning 
and  doubling  on  his  course  during  most  of 
the  run,  however  long  it  may  be.  But  you 
may  not  see  the  elk  again  that  season  if 
you  have  once  run  him  out  with  noise. 
And  it  is  almost  equally  futile  to  try  to 
overtake  him  in  a  stern  chase  when  on 
such  a  journey.  He  can  walk  too  fast  and 
too  far,  while  as  a  trotter  he  is  a  master 
even  among  great  windfalls.  With  his 
long  legs  he  can  cross  a  log  so  large  that 
few  horses  care  to  leap  it,  even  where 
raised  in  the  woods.  The  great  horns, 
which  look  all  the  time  as  if  they  would 
entangle  him  in  the  first  bush,  he  carries 
with  lordly  grace  through  fallen  tree  tops, 
tangles  of  vine  maple,  ivy,  grape  vine,  and 
all  the  network  of  the  woods,  the  same  as 
a  deer — which  means  the  same  as  a  rabbit 
or  bird.  Although  his  weight  makes  the 
track  of  his  big  hoof  very  easy  to  follow  on 
almost  any  kind  of  ground,  the  contract 
for  overhauling  him  is  a  good  one  to  sub- 
let. For  even  if  you  succeed  it  will  be 
leagues  away  from  your  starting  point, 
and  probably  in  country  so  rough  that  you 
cannot  even  take  out  the  coveted  horns. 
For  this  chase  must  be  on  foot  for  much 
chance  of  success.  With  a  horse  you  are 
apt  to  make  too  much  noise,  and  cannot 
afl^ord  the  time  to  stop  for  him  to  feed. 
You  will  probably  have  to  lie  out  one  night 
at  least,  and  have  to  make  camp  where 
night  overtakes  you  without  hunting  feed 
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for  the  horse.  I  have  known  two  Indians 
follow  a  dozen  elk  on  snow  over  a  hundred 
miles,  and  would  not  have  overtaken  them 
then  had  the  elk  not  been  intercepted  by 
a  hunter  with  a  dog,  which  so  confused 
them  they  huddled  up  while  the  man  shot 
the  whole  band.  This  was  many  years  ago 
in  Northern  Wisconsin,  but  the  elk  is  the 
same  traveler  all  over  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  elk  once  starts  on  a  trip,  even 
when  iiot  suspecting  danger,  the  work  is 
bad  enough,  and  about  the  only  chance 
there  is  for  the  hunter  nowadays  is  to  find 
him  where  he  is  at  perfect  rest.  That  is, 
where  everything  is  to  his  liking,  but  espe- 
cially silence  and  remoteness  from  any 
trace  of  man  or  any  of  his  works.  The 
elk  is  the  most  omnivorous  of  the  vege- 
tarians. He  loved  all  the  wild,  dry  feed 
of  California  as  much  as  the  cattle  and 
horses,  and  became  equally  fat  on  it.  In 
the  woods  he  likes  all  the  grasses,  bushes, 
and  herbs,  so  that  one  need  never  inquire 
on  what  he  is  feeding.  You  want  mainly 
to  know  whether  there  are  any  other  hunt- 
ers ahead  of  you  on  his  range,  and  if  so, 
you  may  almost  as  well  stay  home.  The 
next  question  is  that  of  feed  for  your 
horse,  for  the  elk  will  thrive  where  a  horse 
will  starve.  And  though  he  may  not  starve 
he  may  fall  off  so  in  a  few  days  from  the 
scarcity  of  grass  in  the  deep  shades  that 
you  may  have  to  come  out  on  foot. 

You  should  also  go  prepared  to  camp  on 
the  trail  even  without  the  horse.  For  if 
you  leave  fresh  tracks  too  late  in  the  even- 
ing to  work  them  out  and  attempt  to  go 
to  a  distant  camp  and  come  back  and  pick 
them  up  again  in  the  morning,  you  may  be 
left  too  far  in  the  rear.  This  trick,  that 
can  so  often  be  used  to  advantage  with 
deer,  will  not  do  for  so  wide  a  ranger  as 
the  elk.  For  this  trip  neither  can  you 
load  yourself  down  with  a  blanket,  but 
must  depend  on  fire  to  keep  you  warm ;  and 
you  had  better  carry  provisions  enough 
for  at  least  two  days.  For  a  good  chance 
to  trail  up  a  band  of  elk,  or  even  a  single 
one,  is  now  so  rare  that  if  you  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  going  so  far  and  spend- 
ing- the  time  and  money  necessary,  you 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  question  of  com- 
fort interfere  with  your  farther  proceed- 
ings. And  though  the  nights  may  be  cold, 
you  cannot  dress  very  warm,  as  you  will 
have  to  move  rapidly  by  day. 

Unless  you  have  a  very  rare  dog  he  will 


be  of  little  or  no  use  to  you  in  this  chase. 
You  must  go  too  fast  for  him  to  "  slow- 
track,"  and  you  cannot  trust  him  to  bring 
such  game  to  bay.  While  elk  will  often 
turn  and  fight  a  dog  much  more  quickly 
than  deer,  especially  cows  with  calves,  they 
are  more  likely  on  rough  ground  to  depend 
on  leaving  him  in  the  rear.  Or  if  the  dog 
overtakes  the  elk  it  will  be  so  far .  ahead 
of  you,  and  in  such  broken  ground,  that 
before  you  can  come  up  with  the  proces- 
sion the  dog  will  have  been  whipped,  or 
retired  to  some  bush  for  rest,  or  gone  off 
to  hunt  much  needed  water. 

Subject  to  these  inconveniences,  which, 
for  a  tough  person,  amount  to  almost 
nothing,  such  a  chase  will  take  you  now 
among  the  grandest  scenery  the  forest 
primeval  has  left  to  offer.  On  this  coast 
are  still  millions  of  acres  where  the  axe 
has  left  no  scar,  some  of  it  too  rough  even 
for  our  great  government  to  survey,  but 
where  Nature  has  done  all  she  could  to  pile 
sublimity  on  high  and  yet  leave  soil 
enough  for  the  shaggy  robe  of  timber  that 
makes  the  mountains  still  the  home  of  the 
elk.  In  other  places  she  has  substituted 
shade  and  silence  hedged  about  with  such 
a  vast  tangle  of  green,  brown,  and  gray 
from  great  trunks  and  broken  limbs  that 
you  feel  still  more  as  if  you  were  living 
in  a  different  sphere. 

Here  you  may  find  great  hills  standing 
almost  on  end,  ridge  joining  ridge  in  end- 
less chain,  where  you  may  descend  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  top  only  to  find  it 
break  off  in  a  precipice  of  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  a  canon  still  farther 
below.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  place  where 
you  can  take  your  horse  down,  and  if  you 
find  one  Avhere  you  can  make  a  toboggan 
of  your  trousers,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  you  can  return.  I  was  once  on  such 
a  ridge  for  four  days  with  a  party  of  four 
and  nine  horses.  It  was  but  six  miles  long, 
and  not  over  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
gulches  that  yawned  all  around  it  into  the 
different  forks  of  the  Coquille  River  in 
Oregon,  yet  we  had  to  spend  all  our  time 
in  trying  to  descend  to  the  river.  A  big- 
drove  of  elk  was  just  ahead  of  us,  their 
tracks  were  everywhere,  and  many  more 
were  on  the  same  ground.  Everything 
showed  that  we  were  in  their  chosen  home. 
There  was  hardly  a  sapling  of  any  size 
from  which  a  long  strip  of  bark  had  not 
been  rubbed  by  the  elk  cleaning  the  velvet 
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from  their  horns  either  in  that  year  or  the 
one  before.  Horns  in  all  the  stages  of 
decay  were  around  us,  with  elk  trails 
innumerable.  But  there  was  no  trail  of 
man  to  tell  us  where  we  could  go,  no  feed 
but  wild  peas,  and  a  few  small  patches  of 
grass  that  the  horses  would  eat  up  over 
night,  so  that  we  would  have  to  move  on 
in  the  morning.  Shade  almost  solid  ruled 
over  all.  The  Douglass  fir  towered  150 
feet  on  the  hills,  with  trunks  like  ship- 
masts,  mingling  their  feathery  tops  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  sun,  while  down  in  the 
gulches  the  great  Port  Orford  cedar 
deluged  the  depths  with  heavier  gloom. 
Through  the  few  openings  from  which  we 
could  look  out  upon  the  world  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  but  ridge  after  ridge  cut- 
ting the  sky  line  with  serried  ranks  of 
pine,  and  great  gulches  between,  hazily  blue 
with  solid  timber.  The  whole  was  inter- 
laced with  such  a  tangle  of  fallen  trees 
that  one  would  suppose  an  elk  safe  any- 
where. 

But  the  wary  animal  knew  better. 
Though  no  white  man  penetrated  those 
shades  except  at  intervals  of  years,  the  elk 
took  no  chances  on  the  movements  of  the 
butcher.  Hence,  when  done  feeding,  he 
wandered  off  to  the  heads  of  the  great 
slides  and  washes  that  broke  in  ragged 
seams  from  the  tumbling  hills.  There, 
where  the  pine  sprung  in  lusty  life  from 
the  chinks  in  great  layers  of  conglomerate 
that  looked  as  if  they  could  support  noth- 
ing, and  giant  ferns  choked  the  spaces 
between  the  fallen  trunks  that  could  not 
lie  save  for  their  erect  brethren  which  held 
them  in  place,  the  elk  lay  down  to  rumi- 
nate. One  would  suppose  this  a  fine  place 
to  slip  upon  him  and  take  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage. And  so  it  was,  but  not  exactly 
like  slipping  up  on  an  old  cow  under  a  tree 
in  the  pasture. 

In  the  first  place  the  eye  becomes  so 
used  to  the  big  timber  that  after  a  while 
it  begins  to  look  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  But  in  the  meantime  you  have 
not  had  your  eye  fixed  on  elks'  heads  so  as 
to  see  how  they  dwindle  on  such  a  land- 
scape. On  the  contrary,  they  increase  in 
size  in  proportion  to  the  time  you  spend 
without  seeing  one.  So  that  when  you  do 
see  it  you  may  not  notice  the  tips  of  a 
pair  of  mere  sticks  that,  like  a  thousand 
odd  bits  of  dead  branches,  rise  just  a 
little  over  the  level  of  the  fallen  logs.     If 


you  do,  and  recognize  the  points  by  their 
sheen,  you  may  have  an  easy  task,  for  the 
elk,  with  all  his  care  to  keep  a  man  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  a  great  fool  when  he  fails.  When 
man  is  near  the  elk  is  an  idiot,  compared 
with  the  deer  and  the  antelope.  About  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid  his  nose.  You 
need  trouble  yourself  little  about  those 
senses  that  make  the  deer  so  difiicult  to 
circumvent — sight  and  hearing.  Yet  if  he 
does  see  you  and  takes  a  notion  to  go,  it 
may  be  but  one  plunge  into  the  dark 
depths  and  your  hunt  is  over  with  that  one. 

Not  so  very  much  better  is  your  chance 
when  you  see  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish 
gray  line  fade  in  the  darkness  as  you  are 
traveling  along.  The  heavier  the  wind- 
falls the  faster  the  elk  seems  to  go,  and  the 
more  the  necessity  of  his  rising  into  sight 
to  pass  over  the  fallen  timber  as  the  deer 
does,  the  more  he  fails  to  swing  high 
enough  to  give  you  a  shot  from  the  saddle. 
Vainly  you  spring  from  the  horse  to 
scramble  on  a  log  so  as  to  get  high  enough. 
By  the  time  you  are  there  the  brown  or 
gray  line  is  low,  or  perhaps  nothing  is  in 
sight  but  a  white  patch  that  makes  a 
beautiful  target  if  it  would  only  stay  in 
view  long  enough  for  jou  to  raise  the  rifle. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  sublimity  of  forest 
draped  in  silence  so  broad  and  impressive 
that  you  can  hear  the  distant  footfall  of 
your  game,  and  still  farther  off  hear  the 
crack  of  brush  as  it  leaves  you  forever.  Not 
the  bark  of  a  squirrel  or  the  chirp  of  a 
bird  may  break  the  silence  for  hours;  all 
the  conditions  of  the  hunt  are  here; 
Nature  at  her  grandest  and  wildest,  with 
about  all  that  you  call  success  depending 
on  your  own  skill  and  endurance. 

Such  is  much  of  the  country  you  will 
now  find  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Coast 
Eange  of  Oregon,  but  you  will  not  find  it 
so  much  more  easy  in  those  portions  of 
the  Cascades  where  the  elk  yet  lingers. 
The  greater  part  of  this  range  is  more 
easy  to  penetrate  with  a  horse  on  account 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  grass.  Over 
much  of  it  one  can  also  go  with  a  wagon. 
There  you  may  find  the  deer  in  all  the 
abundance  you  wish,  but  to  find  the  greater 
elk  you  must  go  to  where  the  streams  that 
drain  the  mighty  western  face  break  in 
deep  gorges  from  the  upper  slopes.  There 
again  you  will  find  the  land  rising  on  end 
to  meet  you,  the  forest  shaggy  with 
bristling    trees,    whose  tops  interlace  into 
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eternal  shade;  torn  and  ragged  hillsides, 
where  the  fallen  logs  almost  slide  at  your 
touch;  jagged  rocks  that  topple  over 
depths  so  blue  that  you  dare  not  step  on 
them  to  look  for  your  game.  Many  a  band 
of  elk  yet  lingers  around  the  headwaters 
of  these  streams,  and  with  the  increasing 
vegetation,  caused  by  stopping  the  fires  in 
the  forest  reserve,  they  will  all  increase  as 
the  years  go  on  and  interest  in  game  pro- 
tection proceeds  at  its  present  pace.  But 
even  if  you  should  fail  to  see  one  you  will 
be  well  rewarded,  for  only  on  this  northern 
coast  can  Nature  duplicate  such  charms 
as  she  here  spreads  along  the  path  of  him 
who  loves  her  for  her  own  sake  instead  of 
a  pair  of  horns  to  fasten  on  a  wall. 

Perhaps,  though,  you  are  not  adapted  to 
climbing  such  rough  hillsides  and  scramb- 
ling over  such  great  windfalls  on  slopes  so 
steep  that  you  know  not  where  you  may  land 
on  the  other  side.  Well,  in  the  deep  silence 
where  the  redwoods  have  not  yet  felt  the 
hand  of  man,  you  may  find  smoother 
slopes  and  forest  aisles  that  reach  farther 
Avithout  a  bend,  with  vaster  columns  of 
fluted  brown  supporting  the  great  canopy 
of  green  that  shuts  out  nearly  all  the  sun. 
The  dim,  religious  light  that  sleeps  in  this 
great  temple  is  well  suited  to  set  off  to 
the  utmost  the  rich  colors  of  the  elk,  but 
you  must  have  keen  eyes  to  see  it.  If  you 
have  never  been  here  before,  you  will  nat- 
urally be  looking  for  something  the  size 
of  a  horse  on  the  open  plain,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  horns  so  large  that 
they  will  sparkle  afar  through  the  gloom. 
Little  do  you  imagine  that  you  cannot  see 
more  than  the  tips  of  them,  and  these  tips 
so  lost  in  the  great  jumble  of  dead 
branches  which  twist  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, that  your  eye  might  rest  on  them 
without  suspecting  it.  Even  in  the  more 
open  places  ferns  rise  iipon  ferns  to  hide 
the  legs  of  the  tallest  elk,  while  salal  and 
a  score  of  other  shrubs  which  flourish  in 
the  shade  are  so  rank  that  a  patch  of  hair 
is  the  most  you  can  see.  And  if  your  game 
starts  to  run  you  will  see  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  such  patches  moving  in  a 
panorama  of  surprising  shortness.  Yet 
the  feeling  of  awe  which  overcomes  you, 
with  the  consciousness  that  the  great 
game  is  all  about  you,  staring  at  you,  per- 
haps, over  the  very  next  log,  and  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  at  fault  but  your  eyes, 
makes    the    hunt    a    continuoiis    pleasure, 


though  it  is  very  likely  to  end  about  where 
it  began. 

And  thus  it  will  be  as  you  go  farther 
into  the  north,  where  the  increasing  rain- 
fall makes  the  woods  more  sombre.  More 
elk,  for  a  while  at  least,  but  also  more 
ferns,  higher  salal,  ranker  vine  maple,  and 
more  expansive  salmon  berries :  and  trees 
standing  even  more  like  brothers,  with 
dimmer  light  falling  from  the  sky  through 
the  damper  air,  and  more  sombre  shades 
in  these  shorter  forest  corridors.  With 
the  increasing  rain  com^  increasing 
wet  spots  that  may  bog  your  horse,  an 
increase  in  the  dampness  on  the  logs  that 
may  let  you  slide  off  into  some  mire  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  ferns  so  rank  you 
could  not  see  it.  Windfalls  with  great 
tangles  of  moss  adding  to  the  confusion 
of  the  vines  multiply,  fallen  trees  piled 
high  on  each  other  and  becoming  all  the 
time  more  difiicult  to  go  around  as  well  as 
to  cross  over  confront  you,  until  at  last 
the  obstacles  make  the  best  horse  a  bur- 
den to  you.  It  is  not  much  farther  to 
where  you  are  a  burden  to  yourself ;  where 
you  could  not  see  an  elk  if  there  were  a 
score  within  a  few  rods;  where  you  would 
not  attempt  to  pack  out  alone  the  finest 
horns  in  the  woods,  and  where  you  might 
never  be  able  to  find  them  again  if  you  left 
them  to  go  for  help.  Immense  areas  of 
such  ground  yet  remain  that  for  ages  will 
remain  the  nursery  of  the  elk;  but  on  the 
great  plains  and  lower  slopes  of  California, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  open  woods  of  the 
Coast  Kange,  and  the  beautiful  upper 
slopes  of  most  of  the  Cascades,  he  is  gone, 
probably  forever.  For,  while  easily  tamed 
and  restored  in  a  park,  there  will  always 
be  too  much  shooting  on  these  grounds  to 
suit  him,  with  too  many  hunters  who  will 
evade  the  law  often  enough  to  make  it  a 
little  too  human  for  the  taste  of  this  fas- 
tidious deer. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  elk  by  fire 
hunting,  because  he  moves  so  little  at 
night,  and  he  cares  so  little  for  salt  on 
this  coast  that  a  salt  lick  is  of  no  use. 
Driving  with  hounds  as  with  deer  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  so  that  the  hunting  is 
narrowed  down  to  still  hunting.  Deer 
care  little  for  dogs,  but  have  a  mortal  fear 
of  the  sly  step  of  man,  and  the  elk  has 
even  greater  fear.  It  would  be  strange, 
therefore,  if  still  hunting,  which  so  quickly 
changes  the  habits  of  the  deer  and  even 
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the  antelope,  should  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  elk.  Deer  soon  learn  to  feed 
entirely  by  night  where  it  is  too  dangerous 
by  day,  as  in  a  vineyard  or  alfalfa  patch, 
and  even  when  on  native  feed  learn  to  stop 
sooner,  and  go  much  farther  back  into 
rougher  ground  to  lie  down.  The  elk  is 
naturally  a  day  feeder,  though,  like  the  cow 
and  the  horse,  he  can  eat  at  night  if  he 
chooses.  It  has  not  taken  him  long  to 
learn  that  it  is  far  safer  to  breakfast 
before  daylight  and  get  out  of  the  way,  to 
go  without  lunch,  and  dine  very  late,  so  as 
to  remain  during  the  day  stowed  away  in 
some  wild  place  where  no  man  is  likely  to 
intrude.  He  used  to  love  the  open  sand- 
bar of  a  stream  to  lie  on  during  the  day 
in  order  to  escape  flies  or  mosquitoes.  He 
now  finds  it  safer  to  bear  a  few  flies  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  out  of  sight.  So  he 
used  to  lie  in  the  sun  at  times — to  harden 
his  horns — as  the  old  hunters  say.  But 
now  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  shade,  and 
cares  little  for  sunshine  except  on  cold 
days  or  frosty  mornings.  And  even  then 
you  had  better  spend  most  of  your  time 
looking  for  him  in  shade  that  will  hide  his 
coat  better  than  sunshine.  But  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  advantage  of  silence,  as 
has  the  quail  of  this  coast  in  the  last  few 
years,  so  that  his  shrill  whistle  of  defiance 
to  some  rival  bull  still  pierces  the  depths 
of  the  forest  in  rutting  time,  and  gives 
even  the  tyro  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
his  undoing. 

It  seems  an  incongruity  in  nature  that 
this  grand  deer,  which  appeals  so  vividly 
to  our  imagination,  and  in  everything 
imposing  easily  surpasses  all  the  antlered 
tribes  of  earth,  should  fall  such  an  easy 
victim  to  the  tenderfoot  just  at  the  time 
when  it  would  seem  the  most  easy  to 
escape.  But  the  elk  often  fails  just  where 
the  deer  begins  to  show  his  wisdom.  With 
the  deer  the  hunter's  real  troubles  gener- 
ally begin  when  he  is  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  his  game,  but  with  the  elk  they 
generally  end  at  such  a  point.  Too  often 
when  one  simple  twist  around  a  big  log 
would  take  him  out  of  sight,  and  when  a 
dozen  little  rough  gulches,  such  as  shelter 
him  so  well  when  lying  down,  are  there 
ready  to  engulf  his  fleeting  form,  he  will 
stand  like  a  goose  and  await  the  hunter's 
lead.  And  then,  instead  of  running  away 
like  the  stricken  deer,  the  elk  often  stands 
to  see  if  there  is  any  more  coming.     More 


easy  to  hit  and  more  easy  to  kill,  ignorant 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  deer  throws 
his  pvirsuer  off'  his  bleeding  trail,  the  elk 
is  quite  apt  to  be  too  easy  a  victim  for 
almost  any  one  with  a  good  rifle,  if  he  can 
once  get  within  fair  shooting  distance. 
But  just  there  is  the  rub.  While  the  elk 
has  learned  little  about  handling  himself 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  man,  he 
knows  better  than  all  other  game  how  to 
beat  him  with  distance.  And  in  this  he 
improves  each  year,  although  he  may  not 
see  a  man  or  hear  the  sound  of  a  rifle  in 
all  that  time.  It  seems  a  wonderful  intui- 
tion, with  which  he  is  gifted  even  more 
than  the  bear. 

The  elk  of  California,  especially  on  the 
southern  valley,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than 
that  of  the  farther  north  and  a  little 
smaller  than  the  elk  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. But  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  A  good  bull  stands  about  fourteen 
hands  'high,  or  about  the  height  of  the 
native  horse.  Farther  north,  larger  ones 
are  found,  and  some  of  the  grandest  horns 
ever  seen  have  come  out  of  the  deep,  dark 
woods  where  one  might  suppose  nature 
would  make  the  horns  smaller  so  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  thread  the  heavy 
brakes  with  greater  ease.  Like  elk  else- 
where, they  vary  very  much  in  the  horns, 
as  also  in  size,  weight,  and  proportions. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  California  elk  ever 
weighed  over  800  pounds  unless  unusually 
fat,  while  the  majority  run  much  below 
that. 

The  general  colors  are  the  same  as  those 
of  elk  elsewhere,  with  the  same  general 
build.  In  fact,  he  has  suffered  less  from 
change  of  habitat  than  almost  any  of  our 
large  game  animals.  His  natural  history, 
times  and  mode  of  breeding,  and  all  else 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  except 
where  persecution  has  compelled  him  to 
abandon  some  of  his  old  habits  that  might 
lead  him  into  trouble,  such  as  spending  too 
much  time  wallowing  in  mudholes,  stand- 
ing around  in  open  water,  lying  out  in  the 
open  in  large  droves,  migrating  on  old  well- 
worn  trails,  etc.  He  seems  to  know  more 
about  the  white  man  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  when  yoii  consider  the  space  that 
must  now  be  traversed  to  insure  an 
acquaintance  with  oiie  in  his  wild  state, 
the  elk  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  probably  the 
hardest  game  animal  to  secure  by  any 
means  of  hunting. 
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THE    HARMLESS    HUNTER 


By  LILLIAN  C.   MOERAN 


THE  idea  that  the  English  bloodhound 
is  a  savage  and  particularly  fero- 
cious animal  is  a  very  common 
error,  in  no  small  part  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
bloodthirsty  stories  most  of  us  have  read 
in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  hounds 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  however,  as  used  in  the  Southern 
States,  were  cross-bred  animals  and  related 
to  the  Cuban  hound,  with  a  blending  of 
mastiff,  bulldog,  and  hound  blood,  and 
were  quite  savage,  and  have  little,  if  any, 
resemblance  to  the  English  specimen. 
These  dogs  were  first  known  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  number  were  imported, 
probably  from  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Maroon  insurrection,  but 
the  natives  were  so  inspired  with  terror  at 
first  sight  of  the  animals  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  make  use  of  them. 

Until  some  fifty  years  ago  bloodhounds 
were  often  used  in  England  for  tracking 
sheep  stealers,  and  also  by  keepers  and 
herders  in  all  the  large  forests  where 
poachers  gave  trouble.  We  find  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems,  and  in  the  old  leg- 
ends of  border  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  many  stories  in  which  the  hunt- 


ing for  fugitives  by  bloodhounds  forms  an 
intensely  dramatic  feature.  We  have  no 
reliable  information  as  to  whether  the 
bloodhounds  were  savage  in  olden  times, 
though  apparently  they  were  not,  as  old 
records  contain  no  reference  to  their  hav- 
ing attacked  or  damaged  human  quarry 
when  they  have  "  run  with  him."  The 
dog's  business  was  merely  to  unerringly 
trace  and  locate  the  fugitive,  but  never  to 
attack  him. 

Nowadays,  in  England,  there  is  intense 
public  feeling  against  the  Police  Depart- 
ment making  use  of  the  sagacity  and  per- 
severance of  these  hounds,  although  many 
influential  persons  have  endeavored  to  sub- 
due public  feeling  against  the  dogs  and  to 
establish  a  well-broken  pack  at  Scotland 
Yard.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  value 
of  these  dogs  in  such  a  cause — ^when  I  say 
that  they  have  been  known  in  England  to 
follow  their  quarry  across  water.  There 
are  many  theories  regarding  how  the  scent 
is  carried  on  the  water,  but  the  one  most 
generally  accepted  is  that  it  is  held  in  the 
bubbles  which  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  the  swimmer,  or  wader,  has 
passed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
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bloodhounds  have  been  used  but 
little  for  practical  purposes,  the 
development  of  their  staying  and 
scenting  povi^ers  has  been  great- 
ly neglected,  and  interest  in  the 
breed  has  somev^hat  diminished. 
Here  and  there  a  good  working 
hound  may  be  found,  but  most 
of  these  dogs  in  England  to-day 
are  bred  and  kept  for  the  show 
bench.  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  man  hunting  with 
bloodhounds  has  lately  become 
more  and  more  popular  as  a 
sport,  and  field  trials  have  been 
inaugurated.  I  know  of  several 
kennels  where  one  or  more 
couple  of  grand  dogs  are  kept  in 
training. 

English  farmers  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  new  method  of 
hunting,  and  are  always  most 
willing  to  allow  the  hounds  to 
run  over  their  land.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  deem  it  quite  a 
compliment  if  one  of  their 
sturdy  lads  be  invited  to  fill  the 
absolutely  safe  role  of  quarry. 
Possibly  the  two-and-six  pence 
and  the  mug  of  ale  which  in- 
variably accompany  the  request 
for  a  lad's  services  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  willing- 
ness. 

I  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oly- 
phant,  who  have  the  largest 
bloodhound  kennels  in  England, 
and  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  "  man-hunts  "  of  my 
experience.  The  kennel  had 
originally  been  a  large  stable, 
with  an  ample  courtyard  in 
front  and  a  large  paddock  at 
the  back  entirely  enclosed  by 
wire  about  six  feet  high;  a 
grand  place  for  exercising  the 
dogs.  We  took  our  stand  at  one 
side  of  a  gate  into  this  paddock, 
while  several  kennel  men  re- 
leased the  dogs,  that  we  might 
see  them  to  better  advantage 
than  when  in  their  stalls.  And  with  a  rush 
out  they  came,  great,  powerful  creatures, 
thirty-five  of  them,  crowding  and  pushing 
through  the  runway  into  the  paddock  in  a 
stampede  like  that  of  a  herd  of  young  bul- 
locks.    I   involuntarily  drew  back   as   one 


Chatley  Hugo,    i'ge,  ii  months.     Said  to  Have  Finest  Head  in  England. 
This  Shows  Especially  Well  the  Set  of  Ears. 


Chatley  Pilot.    Winner  of  Numerous  Championships  and  Specials. 
Shows  Remarkable  Head  Wrinkle  and  Peak. 


friendly  monster  threw  himself  against 
the  wire  and  pawed  at  me  in  a  most  cordial 
manner.  Mr.  Olyphant  then  pointed  out 
"  Chatley  Hugo,"  that  has  never  been 
shown,  owing  to  a  slight  disfignrement,  but 
whose  head  is  wonderful,  quite  the  finest 
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Chatley  Bellman.    A  Famous  Sire, 
With  a  Wonderfully  Fine  Head. 

in  the  kennel,  and  larobably  in  the  world. 
The  accompanying  cut  shows  something  of 
his  "  lap  "  and  "  haw,"  but  it  does  not  do 
the  original  anything  like  justice.  "  Chat- 
ley  Pilot "  also  deserves  special  mention, 
as  he  is  the  winner  of  many  championships 
and  specials,  and  has  the  most  wonderful 
"  peak  "  and  head  "  wrinkle  "  I  have  seen. 

The  following  morning,  bright  and  early, 
we  were  mounted,  and  the  hounds,  fifteen 
in  all,  brought  out.  In  their  eagerness  to 
be  off  they  leaped  up  at  the  horses  in  a 
manner  meant  to  be  playful,  but  which 
would  have  been  rather  disagreeable  had 
we  not  been  safely  out  of  reach;  and  I 
noticed  that  the  keepers  had  all  they  could 
do  to  hold  their  footing  when  one  or  other 
of  the  great  creatures  made  playful  lunge 
at  them.  The  dogs  were  chained  together 
mostly  in  pairs  and  fours,  until  we  should 
get  to  the  starting  point,  where  the  runner 
had  set  out  more  than  an  hour  before.  As 
we  trotted  through  the  village,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  took  to  fence,  carts,  and  trees, 
the  appearance  of  the  pack  rolling  along 
being  certainly  awe-inspiring.  Even  the 
stout-hearted,  not  knowing  the  mild  dispo- 
sition which  lay  beneath  the  hounds'  fero- 
cious exterior,  might  be  pardoned  for  tak- 
ing no  chances.  Once  clear  of  the  village, 
our  way  lay  through  a  pretty  lane  for 
about  half  a  mile,  until  we  came  to  a  hay 
rick,  against  which  leaned  the  bicycle  left 
there  by  the  runner. 

The    hounds    were    now    uncoupled    and 


taken  up  to  the  bicycle,  which  they  sniffed, 
and  after  "  casting  about "  for  a  few  min- 
utes, went  away  full  cry  down  the  lane. 
Mr.  Olyphant  advised  me  to  keep  back  for 
a  moment,  as  he  said  he  had  seen  a  cart 
cross  the  lane,  and  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  dogs  would  be  confused  by  it  and 
return.  And,  sure  enough,  after  they  had 
gone  about  500  yards,  I  heard  Bailey,  a 
sporting  farmer,  who  rode  with  us,  call, 
"  Here  comes  Worker,"  and  back  came  a 
powerful  hound  and  the  most  persistent 
one  in  the  pack,  followed  by  two  or  three 
others.  Up  to  the  bicycle  they  went, 
sniffed  at  it,  then  made  off  again  in  eager 
bounds ;  and  I  found  a  trot  too  slow  a  pace 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
cart  had  crossed  the  lane  the  dogs  seemed 
uncertain,  and  several  went  back  again. 
We  galloped  up  a  piece  of  rising  ground 
and  stood  a  few  minutes  watching  them 
"  casting "  (the  spreading  out  of  hounds) 
and  "  feathering  "  (this  is  when  the  hounds 
fancy  they  have  the  line,  but  are  not  cer- 
tain enough  to  give  tongue  or  push  on). 
We  had  a  check  of  about  eight  minutes,  and 
the  scent  was  undoubtedly  "  catchy,"  but  at 
length  they  gradually  drew  into  the  track 
of  the  runner,  and  then  one  after  another 
"  spoke  "  to  it,  and  away  we  went  on  a  mad 
gallop  in  splendid  trim  and  keeping  well 
together.  The  pace  was  fast,  and  the  line 
led  through  a  farm-yard  on  to  a  wood 
road  until  we  came  to  another  hill.  This 
was  full  of  rabbit  holes,  but  the  dogs  had 
no  mind  for  rabbits,  so  they  tore  up  the 
hill  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left. 
On  the  top  there  was  a  sudden  check,  as 
on  the  previous  hill,  the  scent  evidently 
being  bad.  We  waited  almost  ten  minutes 
watching  the  hounds  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  line.  There  was  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  west,  and  Bailey  explained  to  me  that 
most  foxhounds  could  do  little  in  this  part 
of  the  country  in  a  west  wind,  even  when 
the  fox  was  not  half  a  mile  in  front  of 
them. 

We  afterward  learned  that  the  runner 
had  gone  west  to  this  point,  then  turned 
north.  While  some  of  the  young  hounds 
were  making  a  wide  cast,  which  proved  to 
be  about  300  yards  off  the  real  line,  the 
older  ones  were  inclined  to  draw  back. 
No  one  knew  within  a  mile  which  way  the 
runner  had  gone,  and  the  hounds  were  not 
lifted  or  interfered  with.     Suddenly  some- 
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one  remarked  the  wind  had  gone  into  the 
north,  and  in  a  few  seconds  after  I  noticed 
one  and  then  another  of  the  dogs  throw  up 
his  head  and  draw  into  the  wind ;  they  were 
working  the  line  in  and  out  among  the 
horses,  but  were  very  soon  packed  and 
going  away  full  cry. 

Now   they  were   fairly   settled   to    their 


which  in  cold  blood  I  would  have  hesitated 
to  cross  faster  than  a  trot. 

The  children  going  to  school  and  the  vil- 
lagers on  their  way  to  work  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  line,  but  there  was  no 
check,  and  we  soon  turned  into  a  field  where 
some  women  were  picking  mushrooms. 
Here  the  dogs  returned  to  the  road  several 


Chatley  Consort  and  Her  Two  Puppies,  Which  Afterward  Became  Famous  as 
Worker  and  Premier. 


line.  So  down  the  hill  we  galloped  after 
them,  and  across  a  rough  meadow  full  of 
rabbit  holes.  "  Look  to  your  horse ! " 
shouted  Bailey,  as  we  tore  up  another  small 
hill.  The  advice  was  well  timed.  In  my 
eagerness  to  keep  the  hounds  in  sight  (they 
were  now  pulling  away  at  a  great  rate)  I 
had   been   urging   my   mare    over    ground 


times  before  getting  the  line,  but  when  we 
did  get  started  there  was  another  race 
across  the  meadow  at  full  speed,  then  over 
a  stone  wall,  which  my  bay  took  in  great 
form,  through  a  lane,  and  then  the  dogs 
suddenly  turned  into  a  small  wood. 

We  pushed  our  way  as  well  as  we  could 
over  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and  soon 
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came  upon  the  pack.  They  were  clustered 
around,  a  big  tree,  in  which  was  perched 
the  runner;  and  thus  ended  the  most 
entertaining  hunt  in  which  I  have  ever 
participated.  The  run  had  been  eight 
miles,  and  the  time  from  start  to  finish  just 
fifty-five  minutes. 

The  training  of  puppies  usually  begins 
when  they  are  two  months  old,  and  at  first 
it  is  little  more  than  frolic  for  the  young- 
sters, for  it  is  very  necessary  to  impress 
them  with  the  notion  that  business  is  play, 
not  work,  because  no  pup  of  such  tender 
age  will  tolerate  anything  like  toil,  if  he 
thinks  it  is  that.  Hence  the  mighty  man- 
trailer,  like  other  embryo  notables,  has  his 
own  baby  school. 

The  trainer,  with  a  boy  assistant,  puts 
a  line  on  each  pup,  and  takes  the  lot  to 
the  training  ground,  usually  some  con- 
venient field  bordered  with  walls  or  hedges 
behind  which  the  boy  can  hide  when 
desired.  The  boy  carries  a  bit  of  old  sack- 
ing, or  other  stout  rag,  to  serve  as  a  lure 
to  the  puppies.  After  shaking  this  in  their 
faces  to  get  them  keen  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he 
races  away,  flopping  the  cloth  about  as  he 
goes. 

Meanwhile  the  trainer  restrains  the  pups 
by  means  of  the  lines,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  hisses  them  on  until  they  tug  at 
the  lines  in  their  energy  to  get  away.  He 
also  keeps  repeating  the  word  "  man." 
His  object  being  to  impress  upon  the 
pupils  the  idea  that  when  they  hear  the 
word  "  man "  they  are  expected  to  chase, 
first  solely  by  sight,  but  later  to  take  a  trail, 
or  to  hunt  for  one  as  a  spaniel  will  hunt 
for  some  hidden  article  at  the  command 
"  seek." 

While  the  boy  is  but  a  short  distance 
away,  and  shaking  his  rag  in  plain  view, 
the  puppies  are  released.  At  once  they 
rush  ahead,  and  presently  overtake  the  slow- 
running  boy.  The  trainer  closely  follows 
them,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  overtaken 
the  boy,  he  urges  them  to  attack  him,  or 
the  rag  which  the  boy  keeps  shaking  in  a 
tempting  fashion.  After  a  few  of  these 
lessons  the  puppies  will  go  at  top  speed  to 
the  boy  a  considerable  distance,  and  they 
are  then  ready  for  the  second  lesson,  i.  e., 
the  first  actual  trailing. 

For  this  the  boy  starts  as  usual,  and  is 
caught.  After  he  has  teased  the  puppies 
with  the  rag  and  slapped  them  with  it.  just 
enough  to  anger  them,  while  at  the  same 


time  carefully  avoiding  anything  like  pun- 
ishment, he  runs  away  again.  The  trainer 
meanwhile  has  secured  the  lines,  so  when 
the  puppies  attempt  pursuit  they  find 
themselves  firmly  held.  This  merely  adds 
to  their  excitement,  and  they  strain  at  their 
tethers,  while  eagerly  watching  the  boy 
going  farther  and  farther  away.  This 
time  he  runs  out  of  sight  and  hides  behind 
some  convenient  shelter.  The  trainer  holds 
the  pups  for  a  few  minutes,  then  lets  them 
go,  and  hisses  them  on;  here  is  where 
breeding  shows,  for  clean-bred  pups  wilL 
ahnost  always  lower  their  noses  and  begin 
to  search  for  the  boy's  tracks.  The  trail, 
of  course,  is  easily  found;  they  promptly 
follow  it  to  the  boy's  hiding  place.  When 
they  reach  him  he  again  shakes  the  rag  in 
their  faces  and  slaps  them  cautiously  with 
it  just  enough  to  keep  them  keenly  inter- 
ested. Because  the  rag  is  whipped  about 
with  considerable  force,  the  puppies  nat- 
urally face  it  and  the  boy.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  in  baying  a  quarry,  and  the 
trainer  takes  his  time  about  reaching  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  stick  to 
their  man  and  hold  him,  without  attempt- 
ing to  injure  him  until  help  arrives.  With 
good  puppies  very  few  such  lessons  will 
make  them  keen  and  reliable  for  short 
distances. 

Here,  then,  are  two  important  points 
mastered.  The  puppies  have  learned  to 
seek  for  a  trail  and  to  follow  it  until  the 
maker  of  it  is  discovered,  and  also  to  know 
that  if  they  stick  to  their  man  and  have 
patience  their  beloved  trainer  will  sooner 
or  later  appear  and  relieve  them  of  their 
charge  and  reward  them  for  their  perform- 
ance by  praise  and  caresses  (dear  to  the 
canine  heart),  and  possibly  by  a  morsel  of 
something  delightful  to  the  canine  palate. 

As  the  puppies  advance  in  age  and 
experience  they  are  apt  to  play  a  bit  rough, 
but  this  is  never  discouraged ;  while  it  is 
far  from  the  trainer's  idea  to  make  man- 
eaters  of  his  charges,  he  is  extremely 
anxious  to  have  them  developed  into  fear- 
less and  determined  trailers,  so  he  encour- 
ages them  to  take  hold  now  and  then.  The 
bov,  for  his  protection,  now  uses  stout  leg- 
gins  or  stout  boots  to  prevent  some  over- 
eager  pup  doing  what  at  the  worst  would 
be  but  half -intended  hurt,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  pure-bred  bloodhound 
seldom  shows  any  trace  of  actual  vicious- 
ness.     Their  natural  instinct  is  to  stick  to 
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and  to  puzzle  out  the  coldest  of  trails  and 
to  bay  (not  bite)  their  quarry,  and  this 
properly  schooled  dogs  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do,  and  nothing  more. 

All  they  are  supposed  to  do,  taught  to 
do,  or  asked  to  do  is  to  take  up  and  follow 
any  indicated  human  track,  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  may  lead;  to  unerringly 
pick  it  out,  although  tracks,  human  and 
brute,  may  repeatedly  cross  it ;  and  to  hold 
the  maker  of  that  track,  wherever  they  may 
find  him,  until  help  arrives. 

Beyond  the  stage  of  the  training  already 


do  in  all  other  trailers  and  field  dogs  which 
work  chiefly  upon  direct  body  scent.  A 
wise  trainer  will  not  use  the  same  boy  nor 
the  same  ground  too  often.  What  the 
hounds  require  to  fully  develop  them  is  an 
all-round  education,  which  may  only  be 
acquired  by  constant  work  upon  the  trails 
of  different  people  and  in  all  sorts  of 
country. 

The  proper  way  to  handle  a  pack  is  to 
have  one  man  feed  and  control  them,  and 
to  keep  strangers  from  meddling  or  play- 
ing with  them  in  any  way.     A  good  man 


Chatley  Brilliant.   Winner  of  Several  Championships  and  Specials,  and  One  of  the  Best  Bitches  in  the  Country. 


described  the  progress  is  simple  enough. 
The  boy  is  given  an  ever-increasing  start 
until  the  growing  dogs  become  reliable  on 
a  cold  trail  and  for  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance. Gradually  the  difiiculties  and 
intricacies  of  the  trail  are  increased  until 
the  hounds  will  unerringly  follow  it 
through  a  maze  of  cattle  tracks,  through 
streets  and  across  water  of  reasonable  size. 
After  that,  individual  excellence  at  train- 
ing becomes  rather  a  question  of  individ- 
ual intelligence  and  scenting  power,  and 
these  vary  broadly  in  bloodhounds,  as  they 


will  keep  the  hounds  in  proper  physical 
condition  and  see  that  they  do  not  lack 
work.  He  will  take  them  through  all  sorts 
of  country,  through  busy  streets  to  accus- 
tom them  to  crowds,  and  through  every  bit 
of  different  country  within  his  reach.  He 
will  give  them  all  the  work  he  possibly  can, 
under  conditions  which  closest  resemble 
the  actual  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  and  above 
all,  he  will  work  them  over  cold  and  diffi- 
cult trails,  and  in  every  respect  treat  them 
as  if  every  practise  run  was  the  actual 
chase  of  a  desperate  and  crafty  felon. 


THE   FIRST   TROUT   OF   THE   SEASON 


By  REGINALD  H.  JOHNSON 


AVhen  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  eome.  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing. 
And  see  the  flowers  as  they  begin  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  book  and  niy  devotion. 

SO  sang  Dan  Chaucer  in  the  springtide 
.  of  English  poetry.  So  sitigeth  in 
his  heart  every  angler  when  the 
vernal  season  conies  round,  as  he  looks  for- 
ward eagerly  to  days  of  delight  on  the 
banks  of  some  rushing  mountain  stream  or 
meadow-meandering  brook.  There  is  a 
peculiar  joy  in  the  first  catch  of  the  season, 
in  getting  away  from  winter  and  out  of 
doors,  whilst  the  spring  is  yet  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  when  the  grass  puts  on  its  ten- 
/ierest,  freshest  green,  and  the  willows 
begin  to  bud  whej.'e  the  pasture  meets  the 
marsh,  while"  th^  bluebirds  and  robins  are 
renewing  acquaintance  with  their  northern 
haunts. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  trout  fish- 
ing season  opens  on  most  of  our  northern 
streams.  Some  anglers  may  prefer  to  try 
their  art  on  the  vast  network  of  rivers  in 
the  tangled  forests  of  the  northern  border, 
tholigh  the  weather  is  apt  to"  be  still  severe 
and  .the  waters  chill  in  those  regions,  and 
the  fishing  i>(5t  so  good  as  later  on.  On 
the  brooks  that  babble  down  the  woody- 
glens  to  join  the  Hudson,  or  on  the  wild 
kills  that  leap  in  catarracts  down  the  cliffs 
along  the  Delaware,  sleeping  here  and 
there  in  deep  pools  among  steep  rocks,  or 
riishing'  turbulently  through  narrow,  dark 
ravines,  manj»  a  good  take  of  trout  may 
be  had.  Those  cool,  shady  wildernesses, 
however,  are  best  reserved  for  the  hot  suns 
of  summer. 

But  in  the  early  spring  days  the  brooks 
of  that  picturesque  middle  region  between 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  of  wooded  hill 
and  lowland  marsh,  of  pasture  and  farm 
land  and  quiet  oak  glades,  hold-^orth  th^ 
most  pleasing  invitatio:fl  to  the  angler. 
Such  regions  abound  throughout , the  wide 
section  of  country  known  as  the  Old  North- 
west. Hunareds  of  small  rivers  intersect 
the  rolling  prairie,  and  lakes  and  marshes 


fill  up  the  lowlands.  Here  and  there  across 
the  face  of  the  country  rise  ranges  of 
kettle  hills- — moraines  left  by  the  ice 
sheet  of  the  glacial  age.  In  the  hollows, 
or  kettles,  of  these  hills,  the  water  from 
rain  or  melting  snow  collects  and  is 
drained  away  to  subterranean  reservoirs, 
whence  it  gushes  forth  from  the  hillside  in 
clear,  cold  streams,  or  bubbles  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  in  deep,  circular  basins 
of  white  sand.  Thence  the  brook  goes 
sparkling  through  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, winds  through  the  park-like  oak- 
openings,  and  works  quietly  and  secretly 
through  the  marsh  country,  hiding  under 
•narrow,  over-hanging  banks.  Very  few  of 
these  streams  originally  contained  trout, 
but  they  have  long  been  successfully 
stocked,  and,  while  the  fish  are  not  so 
plentifiil  as  in  the  northern  waters,  many 
a  good  catch  may  be  made  on  them.  As 
a  rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  worm 
bait  is  used ;  later  on  in  midsummer,  when 
the  hay  has  been  cut,  leaving  a  fringe  of 
cover  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the 
brook,  the  trout  will  strike  at  live  grass- 
hoppers with  great  eagerness,  affording 
exceptionally  fine  sport.  The  marshes  are 
then  lit  up  with  the  flame  of  the  cardinal 
flower,  the  fields  ring  with  the  notes  of  the 
meadow-lark  and  the  sociable  bobolink, 
while  the  marsh-hawk  hangs  in  the  sky. 

It  is  during  the  gray  days  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  with  their  changes  of 
green  and  silver,  that  the  fishing  is  best 
on  these  more  southerly  waters.  The 
brooks  are  then  brimming  with  clear,  cold 
water,  bubbling  and  gurgling  under  hol- 
low hanks,  or  broadening  out  into  wide 
stretches,  darkly  rufiled  with  wind  and 
rain,  or  smiling  back  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  To  reach  them  the  angler  has  before 
him  usually  a  drive  over  muddy  country 
roads  and  a  walk  through  miry  fields.  The 
laltdscape  fades  away  into  misty  woods, 
dark  hills  veiled  with  clouds  and  swept  by 
the  skirts  of  the  rain,  or  stretches  of 
prairie  and  marsh,  vanishing  into  the  dim 
distance    under    the    lowering    sky.     Now 
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and  then  the  clouds  lift  a  little,  turning 
from  steely  gray  to  bright  silver,  every 
change  being  reflected  on  the  surface  of 
the  brook.  At  times  the  sun  sends  down 
a  shaft  of  light  through  a  rent  in  the 
clouds,  bringing  out  the  dazzling  green  of 
the  grass  where  it  strikes,  or  empiirpling 
the  shaggy  woods  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills.  Here  and  there  the  stream  works  its 
way  through  a  clump  of  willows,  whose 
ever-thirsty  roots,  reaching  down  into  the 
water,  shelter  the  greedy  trout.  In  some 
stretches  the  brook  may  have  been  straight- 
ened out  into  deep,  narrow  ditches  to  drain 
the  marsh.  In  the  dark  holes  in  the 
angles  of  these  ditches,  and  under  the  low 
bridges  spanning  them  at  intervals,  over 
which  the  farmers  haul  their  marsh  hay  in 
the  summer,  the  largest  trout  are  usually 
found.  Where  the  brook  runs  through  the 
meadows,  beds  of  fresh  green  water  cress 
divide  its  channel  into  little  rivulets,  up 
which  the  approaching  angler  may  see  the 
trout  scurrying.  These  beds  of  cress 
afford  excellent  cover,  and  when  a  hooked 
fish  dives  under  them  and  sulks,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  land  him,  for  one's  tackle  is 
apt  to  become  entangled  in  the  strong 
roots  of  the  cress.  This  unpleasant  situa- 
tion may  be  avoided  by  casting  in  at  the 
further  edge  of  the  cress,  and  playing  the 
fish  up  and  out  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Fishing  for  trout  with  worm  bait  on 
these  streams  requires  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill  and  caution.  Early  in  the 
season  there  is  little  cover,  the  soggy 
banks  are  treacherous  and  shaky,  and  the 
fish  easily  alarmed.  The  angler  must  keep 
well  back  and  cast  carefully  into  the 
stream,  letting  his  bait  glide  gently  with 
the  current  into  the  lurking  places  of 
the  hungry  fish.  Rubber  hip-boots  are  a 
necessity,    for    in   handling    a    strike    the 


fisherman  may  stumble  over  the  rough 
hummocks  of  the  marsh  and  go  sprawling 
into  the  bog;  or  through  a  hole  in  the 
hollow  bank  he  may  sink  to  his  thighs  in 
icy  water.  On  a  rainy  day;  or  toward 
sundown  on  a  bright  one,  when  the  holes 
deep  under  the  bank  are  already  dark, 
really  sizable  trout  may  be  taken — one,  and 
two,  and  sometimes  three-pounders^sav- 
age  fellows  who  give  plenty  of  good  sport. 

If  the  angler  be  also  a  lover  of  birds  he 
wiU  meet  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  on 
these  marshes.  The  solitary  jacksnipe 
comes  swinging  overhead  in  his  corkscrew 
flight,  or  jerks  away  from  behind  some 
tussock  of  grass  with  a  harsh  scaip,  and 
towers  up  into  the  air,  quickly  dropping 
to  earth  again.  Large  flocks  of  yellowlegs 
flash  over  the  pools,  turning  up  their  wings 
with  a  simultaneous  motion.  The  wild, 
sweet  whistle  of  the  plover  is  heard,  as  he 
alights  in  the  meadow,  stands  up  so  tall, 
and  stretches  his  wings. 

The  first  catch  of  the  season — what  a 
welcome  object  to  the  eye  of  the  angler  is 
his  first  trout  of  the  year,  fresh  and  drip- 
ping from  the  cool  brook!  What  a  feel- 
ing of  exultation  comes  over  him  as,  after 
carefully  playing  the  fish,  he  lands  him  at 
last  at  his  feet  on  the  green  turf !  A 
trout  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  nature.  The  brilliancy  of  his 
spots,  the  silver  glearu  of  his  sides,  his 
lithe  and  active  form,  so  well  adapted  to 
his  ends,  are  hardly  to  be  excelled  for  nat- 
ural grace  and  color'  by  any  other  of  the 
denizens  of  wood  or  stream.  And  when 
at  the  end  of  the  day  his  silvery  captives 
are  creeled  among  the  fresh  water  cress, 
and  the  angler  turns  his  steps  toward 
home  with  a  good  appetite  and  successful 
sport,  he  has  tasted  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  innocent  of  delights. 
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IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first 
paper  our  supposed  suburban  garden 
had  a  third  of  its  length  cut  off  for  a 
plot  for  vegetables.  At  the  farther  end  of 
this  let  us  again  mark  off  a  portion  ten 
feet  in  depth,  across  the  whole  width  of  our 
lot,  for  a  purpose  to  be  described  below. 
Around  the  remainder  plan  out  a  walk,  not 
less  than  three  feet  wide,  and  divide  the 
plot  enclosed  by  it  into  four  equal  portions 
by  paths  of  the  same  width  crossing  at 
right  angles.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to 
surround  the  four  beds  thus  obtained  by  an 
edging  of  some  kind.  Some  persons  would 
be  satisfied  with  boards  nine  inches  wide, 
with  a  third  of  their  depth  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  supported  in  their  upright  posi- 
tion by  stout  posts  driven  into  the  ground 
on  alternate  sides.  Such  an  edging  keeps 
the  soil  from  falling  into  the  paths,  and 
gives  an  air  of  regularity  and  tidiness  to 
the  garden.  Boards  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  but  there  are  neat  earthenware 
edging  tiles  also  which  are  not  very  expen- 
sive and  have  the  merit  of  being  more  dur- 
able, as  well  as  of  giving  a  better  "  finish  " 
to  the  appearance  of  things.  The  walks 
may  be  left  in  the  natural  state  or  covered 
with  gravel,  or  even  ashes  from  the  fur- 
nace. We  have  now  four  plots,  each  some 
twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  to  be  filled  with  such 
vegetables  as  our  tastes  dictate ;  and  the 
amount  of  "  truck "  that  can  be  raised  in 
such  an  area  is  astonishing.  Any  reputable 
seedsman's  catalogue  gives  directions  about 
sowing  and  planting,  and  the  intelligent 
amateur  will  never  find  any  difficulty,  if  he 
studies  to  carry  out  the  instructions.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  them  here. 
But  let  me  say  that  he  will  find  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  vegetables  that  he 
gathers  out  of  the  garden  and  those  from 
the  best  greengrocer  that  ever  was.  Try  a 
dish  of  peas  of  your  own  production,  and 
then  one  from  the  market,  and  you  shall  be 
judge  whether  I  am  wrong. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  plot  of  ten  feet 


in  depth  we  cut  off  at  the  end.  You  will 
want  a  tool-house,  for  you  cannot  be  always 
running  down  into  the  cellar  of  the 
house  for  some  implement,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least, 
to  keep  your  wheelbarrow  and  lawn-mower 
there.  Any  one  who  can  saw  straight  to  a 
marked  line  and  drive  a  nail  without  hit- 
ting his  thumb,  like  Jerome's  Uncle  Podger, 
can  put  up  such  a  structure ;  but  if  not,  the 
carpenter  is  available.  Let  the  building 
reach  the  whole  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  six  feet.  The  height  in  front  need 
not  be  higher  than  seven  feet,  sloping  to 
six  feet  in  the  back.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
window,  unless  you  wish  to  try  your  hand 
at  putting  one  in.  You  will  never  work 
there  in  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  or  in 
frost  and  snow,  so  that  you  can  always 
have  the  door  open  when  you  are  inside. 
Your  door  should  be  wide  enough  to  take 
the  wheelbarrow  and  the  mower  in  without 
difficulty.  The  sides  should  have  hooks, 
nails,  and  the  like,  on  which  to  hang  all 
tools,  for  they  will  be  best  if  hung  away 
from  the  earth.  At  one  side  of  the  door, 
which  should  be  in  the  centre,  put  up  a 
bench,  ever  so  rough,  on  which  you  can  do 
potting  when  necessary,  or  trim  your  vege- 
tables before  you  take  them  into  the  house. 
The  cost  of  all  this  need  not  alarm  you, 
for,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  work  out 
your  ''  specifications,"  you  will  find  that 
you  will  need  less  than  400  feet  of  nine- 
inch  boards  and  100  of  3x-l"  for  posts  and 
rafters.  The  mere  material  will  not  ex- 
ceed some  six  or  seven  dollars,  for  you  do 
net  require   "  fancy  "  lumber. 

In  the  other  side  of  the  plot  enclose  a 
space  some  six  feet  wide  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  front  open.  Four  stout  posts 
three  feet  above  the  ground  and  some  com- 
mon lumber  are  all  that  is  necessary.  This 
is  to  receive  the  rubbish,  weeds,  outside 
leaves  of  vegetables,  grass  from  the  lawn, 
etc.,  all  of  which  should  be  carefully  car- 
ried from  the  garden  and  deposited  here. 
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You  are  not  only  compelled  to  get  rid  of 
this  waste,  but  it  is  valuable  for  dressing 
for  the  garden.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  its  being  offensive.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  invest  some  ten  cents  occasionally  in 
a  little  unslaked  lime,  to  be  obtained  at  any 
place  where  they  sell  builders'  material,  or 
even  at  the  coal  merchant's.  Put  a  few 
lumps  of  this  in  a  bucket  of  water ;  allow  it 
to  fall  to  pieces,  stir  it  well  and  then  throw 
it  over  the  heap  of  refuse.  If  this  is  done 
occasionally  during  the  hot  weather, 
neither  flies  nor  odors  will  trouble  you,  but 
you  will  have  a  pile  of  material  that  will 
enrich  the  vegetable  garden.  I  know  full 
well  that  persons  with  a  rubbish  heap  often 
forget  to  deodorize,  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
addressing  a  person  who  "  means  business," 
and  such  do  not  forget.  You  can  let  a 
Virginia  creeper  trail  over  your  wood- 
work, or  plant  a  row  of  sweet  peas  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
eye  will  not  be  offended. 

Now  you  have  got  really  every  necessary 
convenience  for  commencing  your  garden- 
ing, but  there  are  two  things  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  add  to  these:  not  because  they 
are  absolutely  necessary,  but  because  they 
are  extremely  useful  and  interesting.  These 
are  a  hot-bed  and  a  cold  frame.  The 
former  is  a  box  sloping  to  the  front  and 
covered  with  a  glass  sash,  placed  over  a 
heap  of  stable  manure  that  has  been  pre- 
pared and  covered  with  soil.  It  is  inval- 
uable for  raising  seedlings  that  are  tender 
or  with  which  we  want  to  gain  time;  and 
we  may  even  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  few  early  vegetables  at  a  time  when 
they  are  real  delicacies.  The  cold  frame 
is  a  similar  box  and  sash,  placed  on  the 
ground  or  garden  bed,  and  used  for  win- 
tering vegetables  and  plants  that  we  need 
in  early  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  hot-bed 
especially  you  gain  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing heat  from  the  manure  during  its  de- 
composition, and  after  this  work  is  done 
you  have  it  in  an  excellent  condition  for 
use  in  either  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden. 
The  cost  of  the  boxes  is  very  trifling,  for 
good  one-inch  planks  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  any  gardening  manual  will  give 
directions  as  to  their  structure,  which  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  A  single  sash  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  a  two-sash  frame  is  the 
best  for  the  small  garden  of  the  amateur. 
The  sashes  themselves,  glazed  and  painted, 


can  be  purchased  from  any  seedsman  for 
about  two  dollars  a  sash.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  embark  in  frame  culture,  the 
ground  at  this  end  of  the  garden  can  be 
used  for  rhubarb  and  sea-kale,  two  plants 
but  too  sparingly  cultivated  in  private 
gardens;  and  you  can  have  a  place  for 
"  herbs  " — parsley,  thyme,  savory,  and  the 
like,  that  the  cook  likes  to  have  fresh,  a 
sage  bush  also,  and  a  patch  of  mint  for  the 
peas  and  for  that  delicious  mint-sauce 
which  can  even  transform  mutton  into 
spring  lamb. 

One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  amateur  gardener  is  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so.  We 
hear  many  a  failure  attributed  to  Mother 
Earth,  sometimes  rightly,  very  frequently 
wrongly.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  have  the 
soil  to  fall  back  upon,  when  we  have  to 
account  for  some  want  of  success  which  is 
really  due  to  poor  gardening.  But  it  would 
indeed  be  a  strange  thing  if  the  All-Mother 
always  placed  the  right  sort  of  soil  in  the 
right  place  for  each  individual,  so  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plant  what  he 
liked  and  then  leave  it  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  changeful  climate,  to  look  after  it- 
self, as  the  dandelions  do.  Life  would  not 
be  worth  living  if  it  had  no  difficulties,  for 
then  the  law  of  evolution  that  the  fittest 
survive  would  have  no  meaning.  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  talk  about  the  drawbacks  of 
the  soil,  but  see  what  we  can  do  with  such 
as  we  have. 

Nevertheless,  beyond  all  question,  the 
soil  is  the  most  important  consideration  in 
our  gardening,  and  calls  for  intelligent  ex- 
amination, for  it  is  not  a  mere  standing 
place  for  a  plant,  but  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  food.  Professor  Shaler 
has  very  aptly  said :  "  Soils  are  the  wreck- 
age of  the  rocks,  as  they  wear  down  under 
the  action  of  air,  rain,  and  frost,  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  the  stomachs  of  earth- 
worms. *  *  *  It  is  a  beautiful  fact 
that  the  greatest  work  of  ruin  that  the 
world  knows — the  decay  of  the  continents 
themselves — should  give  us  the  founda- 
tions on  which  to  rest  all  the  higher  life 
of  the  world.  All  our  forests  and  prairies 
owe  their  life  to  this  decay.  All  the  higher 
animals  of  the  world  depend  upon  this 
plant -life,  and  man  himself  founds  his  life 
upon  the  same  mass  of  ruin."  Now,  if 
soils   are   the  wreckage   of   the   rocks,     it 
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follows  that  their  constituents  will  be  as 
varied  as  the  rocks  themselves.  This 
variety  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
diversity  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  some  plants  will 
only  grow  on  certain  kinds  of  soil.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  some  other  plants  will 
not  grow  upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  every  kind 
of  this  wreckage  will  not  support  some 
plant-life.  There  are  oases  in  the  Sahara, 
and  even  the  alkali  plains  are  not  entirely 
without  vegetation.  Here  is  comfort  for 
the  amateur  gardener  who  is  compelled  to 
be  content  with  that  soil  which  he  finds  on 
the  spot  where  his  fortunes  have  placed 
him.  Books  tell  us  that  a  sandy  loam  is 
the  soil  for  general  purposes,  and  they  de- 
fine it  as  one  with  certain  proportions  of 
clay,  sand,  lime,  and  humus.  We  cannot, 
however,  all  live  on  a  sandy  loam;  and  I 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
suburban  dweller,  for  instance,  to  trouble 
himself  about  this  matter.  It  is  making  a 
mystery  and  raising  difiiculties  which  can 
only  deter,  instead  of  encouraging. 

There  is  no  harm,  however,  in  your  test- 
ing the  soil  of  the  plot  in  which  you  intend 
to  have  your  garden.  Take  a  handful  of 
it  when  it  is  moderately  damp,  and  squeeze 
it  into  a  ball.  It  ought  to  make  one  with- 
out getting  pasty  and  gummy,  showing 
sufiicient  tenacity  to  hold  together  as  it 
lies  in  your  hand.  Now  drop  it  on  the 
path.  It  ought  to  fall  apart  into  a  cone- 
like heap,  with  granules  pretty  even  in  size. 
It  is  this  granular  structure,  coupled  with 
the  tenacity,  that  makes  a  soil  best  suited 
for  plants.  If  it  is  unevenly  lumpy  it 
needs  the  action  of  frost;  if  it  is  dusty,  it 
is  deficient  in  lime.  But  a  study  of  soils 
alone  would  take  up  a  greater  space  than 
the  whole  of  our  paper,  so  let  us  take  one 
of  our  borders,  just  as  it  is,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  Mark  out  your  bor- 
der with  the  spade,  treading  the  tool  per- 
pendicularly along  the  outline.  ISTow  have 
your  wheelbarrow  near.  Take  out  a  few 
spadefuls  at  the  beginning  of  the  border 
and  place  them  in  the  wheelbarrow.  Now 
go  across  the  border,  treading  your  spade 
again  perpendicularly  about  the  width  of 
the  spade  from  the  front  from  which  you 
have  removed  the  earth.  Next  skin  the 
grass,  about  an  inch  thick,  from  the 
marked-out  space  and  turn  it  face  down  in 
the    trench    before    you.     Now    dig    the 


skinned  portion,  turning  each  spadeful 
completely  over  on  the  top  of  the  turf  that 
has  been  placed  in  the  trench,  burying  it 
out  of  sight.  Go  over  the  whole  border 
thus,  and  leave  it  to  the  winter  frosts. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  your 
manure  now  and  store  it  in  the  place  en- 
closed at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
In  this  way  you  will  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  well  rotted  in  spring.  Of  course  some 
officious  friend  will  tell  you  that  by  leaving 
your  manure  there  you  are  losing  so  many 
pounds  of  amxnonia.  Let  him  rave.  What 
you  want  is  some  manure  that  shall  be  so 
absolutely  decayed  that  it  will  crumble 
when  touched,  manure  that  you  will  have 
to  put  into  the  wheelbarrow  with  the  spade 
and  not  with  tne  fork.  When  the  weather 
denotes  the  approach  of  spring  wheel  this 
well-rotted  manure  to  the  border  and 
spread  it  over  the  surface  a  few  inches 
thick.  If  you  can  command  a  barrel  of 
wood  ashes  spread  this  also.  As  soon  as 
the  frost  is  thoroughly  out  of  the  ground 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  (it  must  not 
be  wet),  fork  the  border  over  well,  ming- 
ling earth,  manure,  and  ashes  thoroughly 
together.  You  will  have  a  border  which 
will  be  good  for  anything  in  reason.  Of 
course  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  days 
are  short.  Duties  may  prevent  one  from 
performing  the  operation  in  person,  but  if 
a  man  has  to  be  hired,  see  that  he  does  not 
"  scamp  "  the  mixing  process.  Do  not  for 
one  moment  listen  to  any  of  the  difficulties 
about  soil.  You  can  compel  the  soil  to 
serve  your  turn.  A  border  or  bed  pre- 
pared as  advised  here  will  last  for  years. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
manure  over  it  every  faU  when  you  clean 
up  for  the  winter.  The  autumn  rains  and 
the  melting  snows  in  spring  will  carry 
down  the  nourishment  for  the  plants.  You 
can  rake  off  the  refuse,  and  your  soil  is 
ready  for  its  summer  duties. 

Now  for  sowing  and  planting.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  these  operations,  but 
those  who  use  common  sense  succeed  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  careless.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  rules  that  shall  apply  in 
every  case.  There  are,  however,  some  gen- 
eral principles  which  are  universally  ap- 
plicable. Sowing  should  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  ground  friable  and 
fairly  dry.  Planting  must  be  done  when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  moist.  Fine,  small 
seeds   must   be    only  just   covered   lightly 
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with  earth,  while  larger  ones  must  be 
placed  deeper.  Some  bulbs  have  to  be 
buried  deeply,  while  others  must  be  placed 
almost  on  the  top  of  the  earth.  In  plant- 
ing out  never  put  the  plant  less  deeply, 
than  it  has  been  before,  but  rather  deeper. 
Make  the  hole  large  enough  for  the  plant 
to  hang  freely  in  it,  with  the  roots  spread- 
ing, not  twisted  up  into  a  bunch.  Put  the 
earth  in  very  loosely  at  first,  filling  the  hole 
up  to  the  proper  level.  Then  give  firm 
pressure  with  the  hand  or  foot  on  every 
side  until  the  plant  stands  upright  alone; 
then  fill  the  hole  again  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  earth.  It  is  always  best  in  re- 
moving a  plant  from  one  place  to  another 
to  take  up  as  large  a  ball  of  the  old  earth 
as  possible;  do  not  shake  the  roots.  The 
finer  portions,  containing  the  mouths,  so 
to  speak,  are  exceedingly  tender.  We  must 
not  forget  also  that  the  soil  newly  placed 
in  a  hole  will  settle  down  in  a  day  or  two; 
so  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  look  at 
our  work  a  second  time  and  make  up  defi- 
ciences.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  after 
planting  do  not  spare  the  watering  pot,  but 
do  not  get  your  ground  pasty,  for  a  hot 
sun  will  soon  bake  such  a  surface  into  a 
hard  crust  that  must  be  broken  up  before 
the  plant  can  make  headway.  Go  over 
each  new  planting  in  a  day  or  two  and  see 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  loose  and 
friable.  Trowel,  hand-fork,  or  hoe  will 
then  be  useful.  If  you  water  seeds  use  the 
rose  on  the  watering  pot  and  water  after 
sundown.  If  you  do  it  while  the  sun  is  on 
the  spot  the  ground  is  sure  to  cake,  and 
the  seeds  will  not  be  able  to  get  through. 
Remember  that  ground  should  always  be 
loose  at  the  surface,  not  only  that  the 
plants  may  have  free  passage,  but  also  that 
the  air  may  permeate  the  soil  and  so  bring 
about  the  necessary  chemical  changes. 

What  shall  we  plant  and  sow  ?  Here  in- 
dividual tastes  must  decide.  Every  gar- 
dener has  his  favorite  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  a  man  must  be  largely  left  to  make 
his  own  choice.  But  whatever  we  plant  and 
sow  let  there  be  a  method  about  it.  For 
instance,  in  a  border  the  highest  plants  are 
to  be  at  the  back  and  the  lowest  at  the 
front ;  while  in  a  bed  on  the  lawn  the  high- 
est should  be  in  the  middle  and  the  lowest 
near  the  edge.  We  must,  therefore,  know 
the  heights  to  which  plants  of  different 
species  grow.  Again,  our  garden  is  to  be 
an  artistic  picture.     Color  is,  therefore,  of 


the  first  importance.  The  plants  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  colors  are  harmonious. 
No  place  about  the  home,  not  even  your 
own  "  den,"  is  so  restful  as  the  garden 
when  its  colors  are  properly  arranged ;  and 
no  place  is  so  irritating  when  there  are 
glaring  inconsistencies.  Study,  therefore, 
the  colors  of  your  flowers.  Another  point, 
you  will  not  want  your  garden  to  be  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  color  for  a  week  or  two  and  a 
colorless  waste  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  again,  study  the  times  of  flower- 
ing of  plants.  If  you  manage  properly  you 
can  always  have  something  in  bloom  from 
March  until  nearly  Christmas.  Froru  snow- 
drops and  crocuses  to  chrysanthemums 
is  a  long  range.  Still  another  point,  and 
it  is  an  important  one ;  you  will  want  some 
of  your  plants  to  be  fixtures,  while  others 
will  change  from  year  to  year.  You  ought 
to  know  whether  a  certain  plant  is  an 
annual,  a  biennial,  or  a  perennial.  The 
annuals  may  be  hardy  or  tender,  without 
much  difficulty,  but  the  biennials  and  per- 
ennials must  be  hardy  with  or  without  a 
little  protection. 

My  advice  is  nearly  at  an  end,  but  I  must 
add  another  word  or  two.  Allow  no  weeds 
in  the  garden,  but  pull  them  up  whenever 
you  see  them,  even  if  you  are  walking 
round  the  place  with  the  most  fashionable 
person  imaginable.  Weeds,  which  are 
merely  plants  in  the  wrong  place,  deserve 
no  consideration.  In  sowing  seeds  be  lib- 
eral with  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
group,  but  in  thinning  out  be  ruthless 
about  weaklings.  It  is  useless  to  allow 
them  to  struggle  along  in  competition  with 
their  stronger  rivals.  Have  a  good  supply 
of  light  stakes,  painted  or  unpainted,  which 
can  be  bought  from  the  seedsman  for  a  few 
cents  a  dozen,  of  all  sizes  and  stoutness. 
Also  keep  on  hand  in  the  tool-house  a 
pound  of  raphia  for  tying  up  plants.  With 
these,  take  care  that  everything  that  needs 
support  is  staked,  for  a  heavy  rain  or  a 
strong  wind  might  work  destruction  that 
could  not  be  remedied  in  a  whole  season. 
Lastly,  let  me  advise  you  to  take  up  gar- 
dening at  once.  You  will  soon  find  that  it 
adds  a  new  pleasure  to  life.  And  as  you 
work  in  it,  "  the  dearer  than  all  other " 
perhaps  holding  up  a  rose  while  you  tie  it, 
and  the  modern  John  Gilpin  riding  the 
hoe  across  the  lawn,  you  will  find  that  you 
are  in  a  Paradise  from  which  the  serpent 
has  been  excluded. 
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To  stop  the  Another  matter  to  which  the 
Slaug-liter  of  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  has 
Bear  and  been  devoting  its  careful  at- 

WMte  Sheep  tention  is  preservation  of 
wild  animal  life  in  Alaska. 
Here  is  a  vast  stretch  of  country  for 
the  greater  part  unsuited  to  agriculture, 
unfitted  for  settlement,  and  therefore  the 
more  adapted  for  a  great  game  preserve. 
Mr.  Dall  DeWeese,  who  has  traveled  this 
section,  and  who  knows  as  much  about 
Alaskan  game  as  any  other  man  living,  is 
very  strongly  urging  protection  for  the 
game  of  this  territory.  He  says  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  white  sheep,  moose, 
bear,  and  caribou  in  this  country  has 
been  so  excessive  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  as  even  to  be  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  Out  of  his  abundant  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
advises  strongly  the  making  of  a  great 
game  park  and  the  passing  of  laws  which 
will  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  big  brown 
bear  (Ursus  Middendorffi)  on  Kadiak 
Island  for  five  years,  and  a  law  making  an 
open  season  on  other  game  outside  of  the 
park  only  from  August  15  to  November 
1.  At  presen.t  there  are  no  game  laws  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  who  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety Park,  and  a  deep  and  sincere  student 
of  all  questions  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  game,  also  suggests  a  national 
park  which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Kenai  Peninsulas,  Kadiak 
Island,  and  Af  ognak  Island.  The  interior 
boundary  of  Mr.  Ilornaday's  suggested 
preserve  begins  at 

Nushagak,  extending  along  the  river  of 
tliat  name  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mal- 
chatna;  thence  along  that  stream  to  where 
it  crosses  the  155th  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude; thence  in  a  direct  line  to  latitude  62 
degrees  and  longitude  152  degrees,  which  point 
is  north  of  Tyonek  and  distant  therefrom 
eighty  miles;  thence  eastward  along  the  62nd 
parallel  of  latitude  to  Avhere  that  parallel 
crosses  the  Copper  River;  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Moimt  St.  Elias  and  the  head  of  the 
northeasterly  arm  of  Yakutat  Bay. 


A  bill  providing  for  a  national  game 
preserve  on  these  lines  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  Congress.  Such  is  the 
happy  culmination  of  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  effort,  which  has  been  very  deeply 
concerned  in  this  Alaskan  game  question 
for  some  little  tirae. 

Deplorable  as  the  situation 
Lawlessness    ^pp^g^^g  ^q  j^g  j^  Wyoming,  one 

Idaho  oi     o^i"     most     important     big 

game  sections,  yet  in  Idaho 
there  is  even  less  respect  for  law.  At  best 
the  laws  are  meagre  enough,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  courage  to  insist  that 
they  shall  give  even  the  little  protection 
that  they  might  be  made  to  afford.  Irrep- 
arable harm  is  being  done  in  several  direc- 
tions, but  perhaps  most  flagrantly  to  the 
fishing  interests.  Sawmills  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  on  Fall  River 
are,  without  hindrance  and  apparently 
without  a  protest  from  any  one,  running 
their  sawdust  into  the  rivers  in  total  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Both  of  these  streams 
are  among  the  finest  trout  waters  in  the 
State,  and  each  is  being  polluted  to  a 
degree  that  will  soon  be  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

Idaho  purports  to  have  a  game  warden 
in  Mr.  W.  T.  Bartley,  of  Boise  City,  but 
this  gentleman  allows  the  sawmills  to  go 
on  dumping  sawdust  into  the  streams.  The 
sawmills  seem  indeed  to  be  bigger  than  the 
game  warden,  or  even  the  Governor  him- 
self. So  often  it  is  the  case  that,  through 
lack  of  sufficient  money  to  set  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  game  wardens  are  unable  to 
enforce  the  law,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  difficulty  in  Idaho.  Meanwhile, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  fish,  the  mills 
continue  dumping  sawdust  into  the  streams 
with  not  even  an  official  protest. 

Give  the  Apropos  of  the  movement  to 
Antelope  enlarge  the  National  Park,  the 
a  Chance  ^ore  surely  to  protect  the  animals 
for  Life  ^jj^gj^  harbor  there,  as  well  as  to 
extend  its  usefulness  as  a  forest  reserve, 
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why  not  better  a  good  plan,  and  give  the 
antelope  a  chance  for  its  life  by  extending 
the  present  southerly  line  of  the  Park  even 
beyond  the  Gros  Ventre  range.  None  of 
our  disappearing  big  game  requires  more 
careful  husbanding  than  the  antelope,  the 
largest  slaiighter  of  which  in  this  section 
occurs  during  its  southern  migration.  If 
the  Park  could  be  extended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  good  winter  range,  at  least  some  of 
the  autumn  killing  might  be  repaired. 

How  our  game  animals  are  disappearing 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  had  emphatic  illus- 
tration the  other  day  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Merriam  is  prepar- 
ing some  maps,  which,  together  with  an 
article  on  the  "  Destruction  of  American 
Big  Game,"  a  little  later  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Outing,  and  in  commenting  on 
his  progress,  he  writes  :  "  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  this  sort  of  mapping  is  the 
rapidly  contracting  borders  of  the  areas 
inhabited  by  the  animals  in  question.  We 
get  a  lot  of  spots  down  on  ovir  large  maps 
(from  which  the  small  maps  are  copied), 
and  after  a  few  years  find  that  the  ani- 
mals no  longer  occur  at  the  spotted  locali- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  elk,  I  think  it  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  area  inhab- 
ited at  the  present  day  has  contracted  at 
least  half  since  I  began  to  map  its  distri- 
bution." 

Surely  this  is  illuminative  enough. 

.  e... In  the  New  York  Sun  of  Feb- 

A  Stigma 

Upon  tie         ruary  7  appeared  a  story,  dated 

Triton  Fisli     Utica,  told  by  a  member  of  the 

and  Game        Triton  Fish  and  Game  Club,  of 

a  moose  hunt  on  the  preserve 

of  that  club,  northwest  of  Quebec.     It  is  a 

most    unpleasant    story    of    the    lingering 

butchery  of  a  moose,  but  I  refer  to  it  here 

because  of  the  following  paragraph  which 

occurs  in  the  shameless  recital: 

We  had  just  set  out  for  the  camp  when 
the  dog  started  two  fine  moose  and  we  all 
set  out  in  pursuit.  The  snow  was  deep  and 
had  a  crust  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  us  upon 
snowshoes,  while  the  moose  broke  through  at 
every  leap.  * 

I  have  known  the  Triton  Club  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  known  it  favor- 
ably, but  if  they  allow  those  who  engaged 
in  this  snow  crusting  to  continue  members 
of  the  club,  we  shall  have  to  withdraw  our 
respect.     No  one  but  a  butcher  or  a  man 


in  direst  need  of  meat  would  engage  in  this 
most  unsportsmanlike  method  of  killing. 
The  Triton  Club  cannot  rest  under  this 
stigma,  for  stigma  it  is  and  nothing  less. 
There  are  too  many  good  sportsmen  among 
Canadians  to  permit  such  unsportsmanly 
conduct  to  go  unpunished. 

The  most  extraordinary  bird  slaughter 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  has  just  come 
to  my  notice  from  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
reported  that  three  men — Banks  Murff,  a 
merchant  at  Houghton;  Napoleon  Murff, 
an  official  of  Shreeveport;  and  William 
McCormick,  of  Bossier  City,  killed  1,367 
ducks  in  forty-eight  hours!  Along  with 
the  report  of  this  butchery  comes  the  revolt- 
ing information  that  "  the  scores  given 
stand  only  for  bagged  ducks.  How  many 
were  winged  and  got  away,  or  how  many 
fell  dead  out  of  sight  is  not  known,  and 
never  will  be.  *  *  *  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  in  making  this  score  the  men 
shot  at  single  ducks  rarely.  Mostly  they 
fired  at  passing  flocks."  Was  ever  such 
outrageous  slaughter  heard  of  ?  Are  there 
no  sportsmen  in  Louisiana  to  bring  to 
book  such  miserable  pot  hunters  as  these 
three. 

The  Double  Apropos  of  my  comment  in  the 
.577  and  February  number  on  the  small 

.50  Calibres  ^^-^^j  large  bore  rifles,  I  have 
Compared        ,  i     i    i  i 

been  asked  by  several  corre- 
spondents to  give  my  opinion  of  the  .577, 
which  has  been  recently  affected  by  some 
American  big  game  hunters  of  a  compara- 
tively local  experience.  It  is  an  English 
rifle,  and  a  first-class  one;  strong  shoot- 
ing and  accurate.  I  used  one  at  different 
times  on  my  Far  Eastern  hunting  trip,  and 
was  particularly  observant  of  its  work, 
being  desirous  of  comparing  it  with  the 
.50  Winchester  which  was  a  part  of  my 
armory.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of 
the  .577,  but  for  any  kind  of  shooting  in 
any  kind  of  country  I  should  by  far  prefer 
the  .50,  and  for  several  reasons  which  I 
think  hunters  will  agree  are  well  taken: 
(1)  It  is  not  powerful  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  sole  and  dependable  armory  in  the 
Far  Eastern  jungles,  where  dangerous 
game  comes  on  to  one  suddenly,  and  can 
only  be  stopped  by  a  bullet  having  tremen- 
dous smashing  quality;  and  (2)  it  is  un- 
necessarily large  for  any  other  kind  of 
game.  I  recall  with  much  pain  the  death, 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  my  own  hunt  in 
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the  same  section,  of  an  English  friend  in 
the  Malayan  jungle  through  being  charged 
home  by  a  sladang,  which  he  had  twice 
wounded  with  a  .577. 

The  .577  is  used  quite  a  deal,  for  tiger 
and  deer,  by  Englishmen  in  India  and  in 
the  farther  East,  but  I  found  the  .50  prac- 
tically as  deadly  and  of  longer  range.  The 
.577,  in  fact,  is  "  betwixt  and  between," 
without  the  essential  qualities  of  one  bore 
or  the  other;  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  big  bore,  say  12  or  8,  used  in  dense 
jungles  for  elephant,  rhino,  sladang,  or 
buffalo;  and  it  is  handicapped  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  smaller 
bores,  the  .50-100-450,  or  .50-110-300,  for 
example,  for  any  other  kind  of  game. 
Using  the  .577  is  like  using  a  goose  gun  for 
duck. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  hunter  of  experi- 
ence carrying  a  .577  in  America ;  certainly 
it  is  not  needed  for  moose  or  for  any  other 
of  the  deer  family;  its  single  advantage 
of  a  quicker  second  shot  than  is  possible 
with  a  magazine  rifle,  is  not  an  important 
one  in  this  country,  and  the  difference  in 
time  is  so  slight  as  to  by  no  means  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  weight  of  the  rifle 
and  of  the  cartridges  of  the  bigger  calibre. 
I  have  never  used  a  .577  on  grizzly,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  our  most  dangerous 
game,  but  from  my  experience  with  the 
three  guns,  I  should  pick  either  the  .50  or 
the  .45  in  prefer-ence  to  the  .577,  if  I  were 
going  out  to-morrow  after  Old  Ephraim. 

Won-Residence  Maine  I  observe  has  the 
License  Law  fever  of  non-license  law  leg- 
in  Maine  islation  which  has  been  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  States  this  last  year. 
Now  a  non-residence  license  law  seems  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  legitimate  within  cer- 
tain limits ;  and  those  limits  should  be  gov- 
erned by  local  game  conditions,  the  status 
of  protection,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
State  as  a  hunting  field.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Maine  should  not  have  a  non- 
residence  law  to  help  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  wild  life  and  the  preservation 
of  its  forests,  but  a  great. mistake  will  be 
made  if  the  license  fee  is  niade  a  high  one. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  by  the  legislature 
that  the  hunters  and  fishermen  annually 
take  a  great  deal  of  money  into  Maine  one 
way  and  another;  and  this  money  does 
not  come  in  large  sums  from  a  few  well-to- 
do  individuals,  but  by  every  one  of  a  large 


number  leaving  a  little,  which  swells  into 
an  aggregate  of  large  proportions.  A  high 
license  law  will  unquestionably  lessen  the 
number  of  people  that  go  to  Maine;  and 
while  this  is  an  excellent  idea  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  well-to-do  anglers  and 
hunters,  it  operates  unkindly  on  those  for 
whom  the  yearly  outing  is  possible  only 
through  a  certain  amount  of  providential 
aid  and  self-denial  in  other  directions. 

I  hear  some  talk  of  a  separate  fee  for 
the  hunters  and  anglers  on  the  ground  that 
the  protection  of  the  moose  and  deer  is 
not  so  expensive  to  the  State  as  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fish.  True,  fish  are  bred 
and  cultivated,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  hatcheries,  which  have  been  built  at 
the  State's  expense,  takes  about  half  of 
Maine's  annual  appropriation;  yet  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  such  a  separation  of  fees 
would  work  with  good  results.  No  espe- 
cial harm  would  be  done,  however,  in  giv- 
ing it  a  trial  for  one  season.  The  most 
important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  from  both 
Maine's  and  the  general  sportsman's  point 
of  view,  is  that  the  license  fee  be  made  not 
too  high. 

First  Captive  It  would  be  a  pity  should  inter- 
Musk  Ox  est  pass  in  the  annual  sports- 
man shows,  for  really  their  educational 
value  is  great;  yet  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  natural  history  features  must 
be  given  more  attention  if  spectators  are 
to  be  attracted  in  the  nmnbers  the  enter- 
prise merits.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
this  feature  of  the  show  has  been  given 
less  emphasis  each  year,  and  whether  or 
no  it  was  the  novel  arrangement  of  the 
Garden,  I  cannot  say,  but  at  least  the 
ISTew  York  show  appeared  to  be  deficient 
in  this  direction  last  month.  Both  in 
live  game  fish,  birds,  and  animals,  the  dis- 
play ought  to  be  much  larger  and  more 
invitingly  arranged.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  the  managements  do  not  quite  realize 
how  important  a  place  in  the  amusement 
and  education  of  the  people  these  shows 
possess.  The  New  York  show,  by  the  way, 
proved  how  superficial  an  observer  is  the 
average  American. 

There  was  on  exhibition  during  this  show 
a  yearling  musk  ox  calf.  It  is  the  first 
live  specimen  of  this  Arctic  animal  that 
was  ever  brought  captive  to  civilized  Amer- 
ica, and  only  the  third  or  the  fourth'  that 
has  ever  reached  the  outside  world  alive — • 
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yet  not  a  newspaper  did  more  than  casually 
mention  its  being  on  exhibition. 

This  musk  ox  calf,  of  which  a  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine,  was  captured  near  the  Arctic 
coast,  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  by 
a  party  of  Indians  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose from  his  whaler.  Beluga,  by  Capt.  H. 
H.  Bodfish.  It  was  taken  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  there  to  Chicago,  where  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Periolat.  Captain 
Bodfish  writes  me  that  the  party  was 
gone  forty  days  and  that  in  the  herd  the 
Indians  attacked  were  four  young,  which, 
after  the  killing  of  the  old  ones,  ran  to  the 
hunters  for  protection  from  the  dogs,  thus 
making  their  capture  very  easy. 

My  own  experience  corroborates  the 
docile  nature  of  the  young  musk  ox.  I 
recall  a  calf,  which,  after  its  small  band 
had  been  been  laid  low,  ran  from  the  dogs 
to  me,  stopping  and  rubbing  against  my 
legs — obviously  appealing  for  the  protec- 
tion it  was  not  practical  to  give.  Captain 
Bodfish  writes  me : 

After  skinning  and  before  starting  for  the 
ship  the  Indians  made  harnesses  for  the  musk 
OS  calves  (simply  collar  and  saddle  of  can- 
vas) and  hitched  them  on  to  one  of  the  two 
sleds,  making  them  draw  their  own  fathers' 
and  mothers'  skins  and  heads  to  the  ship, 
using  the  twenty  dogs  on  the  other  sled. 
They  were  nine  days  in  coming  home,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  those  Indians'  travel, 
were  about  250  miles  from  the  ship.  The  musk 
ox  calves  traveled  a  good  gait,  but  easily 
tired,  and  wanted  to  rest  quite  often;  but 
they  traveled  so  much  faster  than  the  dogs 
that  one  could  easily  travel  half  of  the  time 
and  make  the  same  distance.  I  have  win- 
tered in  that  country  eight  winters,  and  if  1 
was  going  to  travel  in  the  Arctic  regions 
should  surely  try  and  get  a  team  of  them,  as 
thus  our  greatest  problem  in  Arctic  travel 
wovild  be  solved — dog  feed,  as  the  animal  could 
easily  get  his  own  feed  while  resting. 

This  might  solve  the  vexatious  dog  feed 
problem  on  short  inland  trips  from  whalers, 
or  from  the  ships  of  North  Pole  hunters 
when  they  make  their  little  excursions  on 
land  for  musk  oxen,  but  it  would  not  help 
out  the  hunter  who  goes  into  the  Barren 
Grounds  after  caribou.  One  does  not  carry 
dog  feed  into  the  Barren  Grounds.  There 
is  no  room  on  the  sledge  for  it.  Dogs  and 
men  alike  have  to  depend  for  food  on  the 
chance  of  killing  caribou  or  musk  ox.  It 
is  not  dog  feed  that  one  packs  on  the 
sledge,  but  a  few  little  sticks,  that  there 
may  be  fire  to  boil  the  daily  kettle  of  tea. 


Promising  The  racing  outlook  for  the 

Thoroughbred       coming    season    is    most    at- 

^^^l.  r„„o  tractive.  The  entries  for 
outlook  for  1902   ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  Suburban 

Handicap,  to  be  run  at  Sheepshead  Bay, 
June  14,  make  no  record  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  but  disclose  a  very 
notable  list  of  individuals,  including  a 
great  majority  of  the  thoroughbreds  nomi- 
nated for  the  Brooklyn  Handicap;  and 
these  two  events  comprise  all  the  season's 
available  notable  performers. 

The  fortunes  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
as  the  most  prominent  of  recent  recruits 
to  the  turf  from  among  the  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  sportsmanship,  will  be 
watched  with  interest  this  year.  The  de- 
velopment of  Heno  especially  will  be  fol- 
lowed attentively,  for  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  two-year-old's  exhibition 
last  year  was  most  promising,  and  included 
a  victory  over  the  filly  Leonora  Loring, 
and  one  over  Yankee — the  latter's  first  de- 
feat of  the  season.  Although  beaten  by  the 
champion  filly  Endurance-by-Right,  Heno 
finished  most  gamely  in  their  special  match, 
and  the  colt  certainly  gives  promise  of  bid- 
ding for  the  three-year-old  honors  of  1902. 

The  development  as  a  three-year-old 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  Blue  Girl  will  also  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  there  will  be 
some  curiosity  to  see  how  Ballyhoo  Bey 
and  the  Messrs.  Keene's  great  winner  of 
the  Oaks  turn  out  in  their  four-year-old 
form;  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Haggins'  Watercolor. 

There  will  be  great  three-year-old  racing 
this  year  for  a  certainty. 

Chicago's  But  the  greatest  three-year-old 
Great  event  of  the  year,  from  the  purse 

Racing         point-of-view,  will  be  the  Ameri- 
^^^  can  Derby,  given  by  the  Wash^ 

ington  Park  Club,  at  Chicago.  The 
purse  for  this  event  is  worth  $28,000, 
$20,000  of  which  is  added  by  the  Chicago 
club,  the  winner's  share  being  about 
$21,000;  last  year  the  winner,  Robert 
Waddell,  carried  off  $19,000.  This  Derby 
gives  the  biggest  purse  in  American  rac- 
ing— the  next  in  order  being  the  Annual 
Champion  stakes  of  $25,000,  the  Tidal  of 
$20,000,  the  Belmont  and  the  Realization 
of  $15,000  each.  It  was  a  courageous  ven- 
ture last  year  when  Mr.  Lawrence  Young, 
a  one-time  crack  baseball  pitcher  of  Prince- 
ton, decided,  as  president  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Club,  to  increase  the  added  money 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand.  It  was  not 
expected  to  pay,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
did;  and  such  a  race  crowd  as  that  which 
viewed  the  1901  Derby,  when  the  noted 
Eastern  three-year-old.  The  Parader,  ran 
third,  had  never  been  seen  in  Chicago. 

The  Eastern  three-year-olds  among  the 
entries  are  not  as-  well  represented  this 
year  as  they  were  last,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for 
such  sportsmanship  as  the  Washington 
Club  is  showing  deserves  support.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Eastern  three-year-old 
programme  has  been  made  much  more 
attractive  this  year  than  hitherto,  and 
besides  it  is  a  long  way  to  send  a  colt 
for  one  race,  even  with  such  a  big  purse 
hung  up.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Eastern  division,  however,  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Derby,  notably  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's Endura-nce-by-Right ;  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Myers'  Leonora  Loring;  Jacob  Worth's 
Oom  Paul;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay's 
Heno,  and  Captain  Sam  Brown's  Hyphen. 

While  few  in  numbers,  here  is  quality 
enough  to  assure  close  racing. 

The  New  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  defeat 

Racquet  (2-15,  15-12,  15-7,  15-11)  of  the 

Champion        ^-^^^    j^^^^^^.^    ^^,     Quincy    A. 

Shaw,  Jr.,  in  the  finals  for  the  National 
Amateur  Racquet  Championship  of  Amer- 
ica, is  not  to  be  explained  by  luck  or  by 
the  erratic  play  of  Mr.  Shaw.  True, 
the  ex-champion's  play  varied  somewhat 
in  quality,  but  never  at  any  period  to 
the  degree  of  giving  away  points  to  his 
adversary.  It  was  a  very  brilliant  match 
throughout,  as  the  score  indicates,  each  in 
turn  showing  the  highest  possible  form  he 
had  ever  revealed,  and  the  match  at  all 
times  being  masterfully  contested.  Mr. 
Mackay  won  because  of  the  invariable 
excellence  of  his  play,  and  particularly  on 
account  of  his  always  brilliant  placing;  it 
was  this  feature  of  his  game  that  proved 
the  undoing  of  Mr.  Shaw.*  The  match 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  racquets  by  the 
two  most  brilliant  players  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  What  a  great  four-handed 
match  might  there  not  be,  with  de  Gar- 
mendia  and  Shaw  in  one  end  of  the  court 
and  Mackay  and  Tooker  in  the  other  I 

So,  too,  the  doubles  championship  went 
to  Messrs.  George  Brooke  and  H.  David 

*  See  summary  on  record  page  125.  " 


entirely  on  the  merit  of  their  play,  after  a 
hotly  contested  match,  in  which  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Philadelphias  was  brilliant  and 
productive  of  many  points. 

Philadelphia  has  taken  big  strides  in 
racquets  this  last  season,  and  developed 
two  or  three  men  who  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  likely  candidates  for  single  honors 
in  another  year  or  so.  Mr.  Brooke  is 
particularly  promising;  he  shows  a  deal 
of  judgment  in  his  play  and  great  pace. 
His  placing  is  especially  brilliant.  There  is 
not  much  to  choose  in  actual  doubles  play 
between  Messrs.  Brooke  and  David,  who 
won  the  national  event,  and  Messrs. 
Mackay  and  Waterbury,  who  were  de- 
feated; I  should  like  to  see  them  meet 
again  in  a  neutral  court. 

Spare  the         Wisconsin  sportsmen,  who  are 

Does  and  always  seeking  to  improve  their 

Song  Birds       ^  £  4.-I       ■ 

laws,     are     now     fatliering     a 

movement  to  forbid,  under  penalty  of  law, 
the  shooting  of  a  doe  at  any  time.  No 
sportsman  ever  does  shoot  the  female, 
except  he  is  in  need  of  meat,  but  it  would 
be  well,  none  the  less,  to  make  prohibition 
a  matter  of  law. 

The  Audubon  Society  is  making  a  most 
praiseworthy  campaign  in  Chicago  against 
the  millinery  houses  which  sell  for  the  dec- 
ora'tion  of  women's  hats  the  skins  of  gulls, 
terns,  and  song  birds.  The  society's  agents 
are  touring  the  millinery  establishments, 
supplying  them  with  the  names  of  the 
birds  they  are  forbidden  to  sell.  This  is 
an  excellent  idea,  and  it  would  seem  well 
worth  while  to  do  the  same  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  With  the  activity 
of  this  society  among  the  milliners,  the 
efforts  of  sportsmen  among  their  feminine 
friends,  and  the  growth  among  women 
themselves  of  a  revulsion  against  using 
bird  hat  decorations,  there  is  cheerful  out- 
look for  the  protection  of  song  birds  and 
birds  of  plumage. 

Plenty  of  ^^  looks  as  though  the  Ameri- 
Practise  for  can  polo  team  would  have  all 
American  the  preliminary  tuning  up  it 
Polo  Men  in  needs  on  English  ground  for 
the  international  match.  Mr. 
Foxhall  Keene,  who  will  captain  the  Amer- 
ican team,  and  who  at  present  is  at  his 
hunting  box  in  Melton  Mowbray,  is  taking 
good  care  of  the  interests  of  his  country- 
men.    He   has    arranged   for    a    series    of 
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matches  at  Eanelagh,  May  3 ;  Hurlingham, 
the  8th;  Roehampton,  the  12th  to  17th; 
again  at  Plurlingham  from  the  21st  to 
24th;  and  at  Ranelagh  on  the  26th.  The 
international  match  will  be  decided  by  the 
best  two  out  of  three  games.  It  will  begin 
on  Saturday,  May  31,  and  continue  on 
Monday,  June  2,  and  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
if  a  third  game  is  necessary. 

Fashion  The  Westminster  Kennel  Club 

Makes  the       show  annually  emphasizes   the 

ow  og  small  attention  big  dogs  are 
receiving,  and  the  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment being  made  in  these  breeds.  Only 
the  St.  Bernards  appear  to  be  showing 
any  activity,  but  their  progress  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
smaller  breeds  that  are  fashionable.  Mas- 
tiffs, bloodhounds,  and  Newfoundlands 
make  but  a  poor  showing  at  successive 
exhibitions,  and  'tis  a  pity,  for  they  are 
noble  dogs,  every  one  of  them,  inherently 
more  noble  than  the  Great  Dane,  which, 
although  having  no  general  popularity, 
reveals  the  highest  bred  individuals 
through  the  efforts  and  the  extremely  high 
quality  of  the  Montebello  Kennels.  Col- 
lies do  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  much 
either. 

The  most  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  ken- 
nel shows  this  season  was  the  improved  all- 
round  showing  in  the  setter  and  pointer 
classes ;  though  very  many  remarkable 
young  'uns  do  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming 
among  the  setters,  since  Barton  Tory  and 
Mallwyd  Sirdar  continue  to  dispute  first 
honors.  The  contest  between  these  dogs, 
by  the  way,  is  quite  interesting.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  follow  the  different  judgments  which 
place  now  one  and  then  the  other  in  first 
place,  although  I  believe  Barton  Tory  has 
the  larger  number  of  wins  to  his  credit. 
Neither  dog  is  fully  satisfying  to  the 
sportsman's  eye,  for  one.  Barton  Tory,  is 
wanting  in  the  hind  '  quarters,  while 
the  other  is  by  no  means  as  he  should  be 
in  the  fore  quarters.  Neither  is  the  type 
of  dog  to  stand  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
field  and  turn  up  fit  the  next  day.  They 
both  represent  the  bench  rather  than  the 
workaday  field  type  of  the  good  old  days, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  seems  in  a  meas- 
ure returning  to  us.  I  note  with  pleasure 
a  tendency  to  get  back  to  the  type  that  has 
plenty  of  bone,  and  can  really  do  some- 
thing besides  looking  "  pretty  "  on  a  bench. 


Miss  Moeran's  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Notable  ^^^g^  notable  occurrence   of 

the  spring  dog  shows  was 
the  winning,  by  Miss  Lillian  Moeran,  with 
her  imported  Prince  Charles  spaniel  Dar- 
nall  Kitty,  at  the  Newark  show,  of  the 
special  prize  for  the  best  dog  or  bitch  in 
the  show.  And  the  praiseworthy  feature 
of  this  triumph  is  not  the  mere  attainment 
of  the  cup,  but  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  was  won.  Darnall  Kitty 
had  against  her  Hot  Stuff,  the  fox  terrier; 
Robin  Adair,  the  old  English  sheep  dog; 
Leads  Music,  greyhound;  Woodcote  Bright 
Eyes,  bull;  Moreton  Hebe,  collie;  and 
Barton  Tory,  English  setter;  every  one 
of  these  dogs  being  the  champion  of  its 
breed.  A  greater  victory  could  not  possi- 
bly fall  to  a  dog  fancier,  and  Miss  Moeran 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  champion  of 
champions,  even  though  it  be  a  toy. 

Elevation        A    pleasing    incident    of    this 

of  the  Bitch  year's  show  is  the  marked 
Over  the  Dog    •  ,  ,     . 

increase   m    numbers     and     m 

all-round  improvement  of  beagles.  If 
ever  a  sweet  dog  lived,  it  is  the  beagle. 
They  are  unexcelled  as  pets  and  none  gives 
better  sport  in  a  small  way.  In  the  non- 
sporting  classes  the  strongest  showing  was, 
of  course,  made  by  the  fox  terriers,  and 
in  Hot  Stuff  Mr.  Carnochan  exhibited 
an  imported  bitch  I  have  never  seen 
equaled  in  style  or  conformation.  Mr. 
August  Belmont  also  showed  a  beauty  in 
imported  Don  Cesario,  which  one  carried 
all  before  him  in  the  smooth-haired  classes. 
To  say  that  Hot  Stuff  beat  Hands  Up  for 
the  championship,  after  the  latter  had 
defeated  Don  Cesario,  is  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Carnochan's  wire- 
haired  bitch. 

The  absence  of  Mrs.  Kernochan's  Irish 
terriers  took  practically  all  the  interest 
out  of  those  classes,  and  gave  inferior  dogs 
the  chance  of  a  show  lifetime. 

There  is  considerable  movement  in  the 
Airedale  breed,  and  deservedly,  for  it  is  a 
good  dog  with  something  of  the  alertness 
and  looks  of  the  Irish  terrier,  though,  to 
my  fancy,  not  so  clean  cut.  Nothing 
could  withstand  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's  two 
recent  importations.  Clonmel  Coronation 
and  Clonmel  Bedrock;  the  bitch  proving 
the  better  of  the  two.  And  this  reminds 
me  that  a  feature  of  recent  dog  shows,  and 
especially   of  the   Westminster   show,   has 
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been  the  elevation  in  half  a  dozen  impor- 
tant cases  of  the  bitch  over  the  dog;  for 
example,  Hot  Stuff  among  fox  terriers; 
Clonmel  Coronation  among  Airedales; 
Leads  Music  among  greyhounds;  Bangle 
in  the  beagles;  and  in  several  other  cases 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  bitch 
and  the  dog  for  championship  honors,  a 
notable  example  of  which  was  Woodcote 
Bright  Eyes  in  the  bull  classes.  Portland, 
by  the  way,  winner  in  this  breed,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  type.  Mr.  DeWitt  Coch- 
rane showed  a  mighty  good  quartette  of 
home-bred  Airedale  puppies. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  thing 
S'cup*^"  for  dog  fanciers  to  offer  and 
Giving  compete     for    cups     in   classes 

where  their  own  entries  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  are  almost  cer- 
tain winners.  I  have  particularly  in  mind 
one  owner  of  a  famous  dog,  which  has 
been  a  repeated  winner  in  its  class,  offer- 
ing a  valuable  cup,  and  entering  the 
champion  for  it — and,  of  course,  winning. 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  this 
gentleman  a  mug  hunter,  and  yet  this  kind 
of  cup  giving  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
mug  hunters  do.  The  members  of  the 
various  kennel  clubs  are  very  generous  in 
their  cup  giving,  but  I  suggest  that  here- 
after they  offer  cups  in  classes  in  which 
they  have  no  entries.  'Twill  be  more 
real  encouragement  to  breeders  and  relieve 
the  donors  from  any  suspicion  of  mug 
hunting. 


The  Duty  of 


I  am  moved  to  comment  on  the 


.^vt  4.3  recent    very    commendable    ac- 

Atnletic  .  '  t     *    i  n     • 

Committees     ^^lon   of   the   Harvard   Athletic 

Committee  in  declaring  inelig- 
ible for  its  baseball  team  two  men  who  had 
played  on  summer  nine  or  resort  baseball 
teams  last  season;  not  that  commendable 
actions  are  unusual  for  this  committee, 
but  because  this  particular  case  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  college  committees  can  do  if 
they  only  will.  The  reason  so  many  unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings  occur  in  college 
sport  is  because  committees  seldom  take 
the  initiative,  but  wait  until  protest  is 
made.  The  committee  which  has  really  the 
welfare  of  its  university  sport  at  heart  will 
not  await  the  kind  of  legal  evidence  that 
would  be  necessary  in  court.  It  is  not  that 
the  offender  may  have  committed  heinous 
athletic  crimes,  but  that  he   should  have 


done  something  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge,  unfits  him  to  represent 
his  university.  The  function  of  the  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  sports  at  the  vari- 
ous universities  is  to  safeguard  the  sport; 
to  remove  from  the  game  any  man  who  by 
his  association  tends  to  raise  suspicion  of 
the  amateur  status  of  his  university  teams. 
The  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  sounds 
the  college  committee  note  of  duty  by  say- 
ing (in  the  report  of  its  action  on  these 
two  men  iinder  discussion)  "  that  while 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  either  of 
the  men  received  anything  .  .  .  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  played  under  an 
assumed  name  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  not  play  on  a  Har- 
vard team  for  a  season." 

Seeking  The  most  important  happening 

Uniform  in  yachting  is  the  appointment, 

Yacht  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 

Measurement     n  -^x        j.  ^^  j--u 

oi  a  committee  to  consult  the 

leading  designers  and  to  study  the  condi- 
tions where  most  racing  obtains,  with  the 
view  of  drafting  a  measurement  rule  that 
will  bring  harmony  out  of  the  present 
chaos.  The  New  York  Club  has  been  a 
long  time  taking  this  very  necessary  and 
important  step,  and  meanwhile  other  clubs 
have  departed  from  their  time-honored 
rule.  The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  has  put 
forth  a  rule  which,  while  it  may  prove 
excellent  in  practise,  certainly  suggests  a 
mathematical  problem  at  first  look.  This 
rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Larchmont 
Club,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  pick  flaws  in 
this  or  in  almost  any  of  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  is  making  in  this  direction,  but 
criticism  at  this  time  seems  to  me  ill- 
judged,  because  the  thought  back  of  this 
rule  making  is  improvement  of  the  present 
type  of  yacht;  and  this  is  an  effort  so 
worthy  that  it  should  receive  all  possible 
encouragement.  It  would  be  extraordi- 
nary, indeed,  if  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
condition  a  clear  rule  and  one  above  criti- 
cism should  be  suddenly  evolved.  There  is 
question,  and  there  must  always  be  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  yachts- 
men, whether  it  is  advisable,  not  to  say 
possible,  to  attempt  a  compromise  yacht, 
comprising  racer  and  cruiser.  The  racing 
machine,  as  such,  has  a  certain  place  in  the 
sport   of  yachting.     I   do  not   see   why  it 
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should  not  continue  to  have  it,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  classes  and  on  protected 
waters,  where  speed  is  the  sole  considera- 
tion. But  the  trouble  in  recent  years  of 
racing  machine  craze  has  been  the  en- 
croachment of  the  purely  racing  machine 
type  upon  yacht  modeling  generally,  with 
much  harm  to  the  latter  type. 

In  the  home  waters  this  will  be  an  off 
year  in  yachting  so  far  as  racing  is  con- 
cerned, but  if  the  Columbia  races  abroad, 
as  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  said  he  is 
willing  she  shall,  it  will  prove  second  in 
interest  only  to  a  Cup  year.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  willing  to  put  the  Columbia  in  commis- 
sion, to  send  her  to  the  other  side,  and  to 
race  her  boat  for  boat  against  all  comers. 
Certainly  this  is  a  sporting  proposition, 
and  no  doubt  will  find  takers,  although, 
except  for  Shamrock,  I  do  not  see  what 
there  is  on  the  other  side  that  would  make 
very  close  sailing  with  this  modern  racing 
machine.  There  has  been  no  English  sin- 
gle sticker  of  this  class  since  the  Britannia 
except  the  two  Shamrocks,  the  second  of 
which  is  on  this  side.  All  the  same, 
the  performance  of  the  Columbia  in  British 
waters,  which  require  so  much  more  know- 
ing than  those  in  America,  will  be  full  of 
interest.  The  really  notable  present  indi- 
cation of  the  season  is  the  number  of  deep- 
sea  cruising  trips  that  are  being  planned. 

The  New  York  Legislature 
has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  shooting  of  pigeons  from 
traps,  and,  as  I  write,  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  signature.  Taking  as  a  cri- 
terion Mr.  Odell's  attitude,  since  he  became 
Governor,  toward  measures  concerned  with 
the  game  interests  of  the  State,  it  is  a  two 
to  one  shot  that  he  will  veto  this  bill.  Per- 
haps, however,  and  certainly  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  he  may  find  it  desirable  to  break  his 
record  on  this  occasion. 

Lowering  the  The  U.  S.  Golf  Association 
Standard  of  has    decided     to     lower     the 

Golf  Play  playing     standard     of     the 

national  championships  by  making  the 
qualifying  round  eighteen,  instead  of 
thirty-six  holes,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  those  possible  to  qualify  from  thirty-two 
to  sixty-four.  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  thirty-two  a  long  ways 
more  than  accounted  for  the  golfers  of  the 
first  class. 


Hew  York 
Legislature 
Prohibits 
Live  Pigeon 
Trap  Shooting 


The  several  championship  dates  decided 
on  are:  Intercollegiate  Championship, 
Garden  City,  May  6  to  10 ;  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship, Glen  View,  July  14  to  19; 
Women's  Championship,  Brookline,  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  4;  Open  Champion- 
ship, Garden  City,  October  10  and  11. 

Excellent  '^^^    Canadians    have    always 

Suggestions       been  very  much  alive  to  the 

by  Canada's      real  protection  of  their  game, 

^^^^  sometimes  more  alive  than  we 

Commission  -tu      u      i  j    j.i, 

across     the    border,    and    the 

report  of  their  Game  Commission,  which 
now  has  been  laid  before  the  Domin- 
ion Legislature,  is  further  indication  of 
the  general  good  sense  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Canadian 
game  legislation.  It  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  Americans,  of  whom  the 
number  going  annually  into  Canada  stead- 
ily increases. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  rather 
suggests  that  Ontario  has  become  the 
largest  game  district  on  this  Continent; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  the 
past  season  was  very  favorable  for  all 
kinds  of  game  in  the  Dominion — in  fact, 
the  best  season  had  for  many  years,  and 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  game  preserves  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  the  establishment  of  these 
game  preserves  lies  the  salvation  of  the 
game — an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily  con- 
cur. It  advises  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  allow  an  open  season  for  moose 
and  caribou  for  one  month  from  October 
16  to  November  15,  inclusive,  each  year, 
in  all  the  country  north  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad  from 
Mattawa  to  Port  Arthur:  the  open  sea- 
son for  moose  and  deer  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailroad  to  re- 
main the  same  as  it  now  is — namely, 
from  November  1  to  November  15.  No 
dogs  are  to  be  allowed  north  of  the  line, 
and  the  killing  of  deer  in  the  water  in  that 
district  is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.^  It 
ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  game  legisla- 
tion all  the  world  over  that  deer  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  killed  in  the  water. 

One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  I  have 
observed  of  sportsmanly  feeling  among 
game  commissioners,  is  the  suggestion  to 
its  Government  by  this  Game  Commission 
that  the  killing  of  deer  be  prohibited  in 
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the  Rainy  River  district  for  three  years, 
''  because  they  have  only  recently  appeared 
there  and  presumably  come  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota."  Here  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  neighborly  spirit  which  our  own 
State  game  commissions  would  do  well  to 
follow  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 

Another  excellent  suggestion  of  the 
Commission  is  the  shortening  of  the  quail 
season  from  November  1  to  December 
15;  all  sportsmen  know  that  October  is 
a  bit  early,  many  of  the  birds  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  matured.  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  10,000  deer  were 
killed  last  season,  the  number  of  licenses 
being  5,000,  as  compared  with  4,200  in 
1900.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany carried  2,372  deer  carcasses,  or  878 
more  than  the  previous  year.  This  is 
somewhat  indicative  of  the  popularity  of 
Canada  as  a  hunting  field.  Effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Commission  to  advise 
the  lengthening  by  one  month  of  the  deer 
season — from  October  15  to  November  15, 
but  it  very  wisely  declined  to  advise  such 
a  change. 

Apropos  of  this  satisfactory  condition 
of  Canadian  game  affairs,  I  have  a  lettei 
from  that  veteran  sportsman,  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Stimson,  of  Alberta,  Northwest  Territory, 
in  which  he  says :  "  Our  gun  club  is  try- 
ing to  have  all  big  game  shooting  in  the 
•  Canadian  Rockies  stopped  for  five  years 
in  that  section,  from  the  Banff  National 
Park  to  the  International  Boundary,  and 
then  renewed  under  proper  restrictions. 
This  has  been  done  in  Manitoba,  and 
elk  ,|(moose),  deer,  and  wapiti  are  now 
plentiful." 

The  past  quail  season  in  Kan- 
ansas  proved  that  the  sportsmen 

Needs  New  ^     n         ^  i  •  i 

Quail  Laws     of  fhat  State  are  asking  what 

has  become  of  the  birds.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  way  of  Kansas 
game  legislation,  and  have  gone  afield 
in  the  last  season  or  two,  are  well  aware 
that    the    real    trouble    is    not    with     the 


birds,  but  with  the  recent  legislation 
which  niade  December  instead  of  Novem- 
ber the  6pen  month.  Take  the  past  sea- 
son, for  example.  During  the  summer 
evidences  were  abundant  that  quail  were 
plentiful.  Prom  all  over  the  State  sports- 
men reported  the  birds  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  insure  a  good  crop  in  the  autumn. 
Now  the  very  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
summer,  although  aiding  the  quail  propa- 
gation, burned  up  the  corn  crop  and  kept 
back  the  wild  vegetation,  and  dried  the 
creeks  and  ponds  all  over  Kansas.  In  the 
absence  of  rain,  the  burned  vegetation 
would  not  grow.  Central  and  southern 
Kansas  received  immense  wheat  crops,  the 
stubble  was  ploughed  under  for  new  crops, 
and  thousands  of  acres  were  utilized,  leav- 
ing not  enough  cover  to  afford  protection 
to  quail.  Uusually  there  remains  a  great 
plenty  of  scattered  corn  on  the  broad  fields 
to  feed  the  hungry  birds  all  the  long  win- 
ter. The  meagre  harvest  of  the  previous 
autumn,  however,  was  gathered  so  cleanly 
that  scattered  ears  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Seeds  of  the  cane  and  kaffi-corn 
therefore  formed  the  chief  food  of  the 
birds,  and  localities  planted  with  these 
lured  bevies  from  other  less  attractive 
parts,  making  a  scarcity  of  game  in  one 
place  and  enticing  a  few  covies  to  some 
particular  centre  where  they  were  extermi- 
nated by  local  hunters  long  before  the  sea- 
son opened. 

There  is  a  certain  satisfaction 
Unnecessary  .^^  hearing  that  the  Colorado 
Exoneration  "^  i        i> 

game  warden,  who   for  some 

unexplained  reason  made  such  effort  to 
fasten  game  law  violation  upon  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  has  been  publicly  repri- 
manded by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  This 
is  commendable  in  showing  the  Governor's 
wish  to  make  amends  for  his  game  war- 
den's unlawful  persecvition,  but  no  exoner- 
ation of  Mr.  Seton  was  necessary  to  his 
friends.  Everybody  who  knows  him  knows 
that  protection  of  animal  life  is  his  gospel. 
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By  EDWYN    SANDYS 


AT  the  time  of  this  writing,  with  abundant 
traces  of  a  blizzard  yet  lingering  in  New 
York  City's  streets,  one  is  apt  to  feel  a 
trifle  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  our  best 
of  upland  game  birds — the  quail.  Yet  a  couple 
of  cheery  letters  have  already  been  received, 
which  tell  of  quail  having  wintered  well  at 
one  point  in  Minnesota  and  at  another  in 
Ontario.  At  both  of  these  points  the  local 
sportsmen  made  it  their  personal  business  to 
attend  to  the  feeding  of  the  birds  during 
severe  weather,  as  has  frequently  been  advised 
in  these  pages.  That  many  other  points  will 
be  heard  from  in  due  course  is  as  near  a 
certainty  as  mortal  aft'airs  can  be.  This  is 
encouraging,  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  sports- 
men are  awakening  to  what  1  may  term  their 
rightful  responsibilities,  and  that  they  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  next  important  thing 
after  a  rigid  enforcement  of  protective  laws 
is  the  proper  winter  care  of  the  birds  left  over 
after  the  open  season,  that  they  may  prove 
a  strong  ana  healthy  breeding  stock  to  sup- 
ply birds  for  the  season  to  come. 

K  T  the  recent  bench  show  in  the  Madison 
■'*•  Square  Garden  the  various  pointer  classes 
contained  some  rare  good  dogs  of  the  true 
working  type.  A  few  years  ago  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  youngsters  shown  were  fine  to  the 
danger  limit — too  silky,  and  somewhat  lacking 
in  bone.  It  then  looked  as  though  we  were 
going  to  have  that  absurdity,  a  field  type  and 
a  show  type,  among  pointers,  as  we  have  long 
had  among  setters.  The  undesirable  tendency 
toward  over-fineness  was  not  so  apparent 
among  the  placed  dogs  at  the  latest  show. 
Instead  there  were  plenty  of  well-put-up, 
properly  coated  and  nicely  marked  animals, 
any  one  of  which  looked  good  enough  for  hard 
work  in  all  sorts  of  cover.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  a  dog  for  field  work  cannot  be 
a  canine  dude,  and  should  not  be  a  mere  pet. 
Dogs  fit  for  sportsmen  must  be  strong,  reso- 
lute workers  and  possessed  of  the  brains,  nose, 
feet,  coat,  and. driving  power  to  fit  them  for 
all-round  work  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 
Certainly  the  pick  of  the  dogs  shown  looked 
like  possible  workmen,  and  the  younger  lot 
showed  no  falling  off  in  such  field  quality  as 
can  be  detected  imder  show  conditions. 

Among  the   puppies   Chappie    of   Kent,   Fair 
Acre    Hector,    his    kennel    mate,    Anna,    and 


Granny  looked  very  promising.  In  the  novice 
class,  Blackstone,  Dan  Woodstock,  Fair  Acre 
Jady,  Miss  Westlake,  and  Ruth  of  Kent  were 
good  types.  Other  choice  specimens  in  the 
various  classes  included  Fair  Acre  Puzzle  and 
Bonnie,  Young  Flynt,  Lansdowne  Malt,  Prince's 
Boy,  King  Wiiliarii,  Dustaway,  Princess  Alice, 
Westlake  Surprise,  Westlake  Ornament  and 
Startle,  Belle  Westlake,  and  Tioga  Sam.  Any 
of  these,  and  others  of  their  nearest  competi- 
tors, looked  fit  to  put  up  a  decent  day's  work 
and  to  give  all-round  satisfaction  under  proper 
handling. 

T^iiERE  were  setters  a-plenty,  and  many  of 
^  them  of  high  class.  Some  particularly 
good  Irishmen  and  a  feAV  fine  Gordons  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  lovers  of  those  breeds,  for 
which  I  profess  no  deep  liking.  By  this  is 
meant  for  work  in  the  Fast,  or  wherever  there 
is  much  cover.  On  the  plains  the  red  and  the 
black-and-tan  dogs  are  all  right,  \^'hile  the 
red  fellow  usually  is  a  worker  and  a  stayer, 
and  the  Gordon  frequently  is  excellent,  both 
are  best  on  the  plains,  where  their  coats  are 
easily  distinguishable.  In  ordinarily  thick 
eastern  cover,  the  beautiful  red  coat  and  the 
less  attractive  black  and  tan  are  downright 
nuisances.  You  can't  make  them  out  dis- 
tinctly during  fully  three-fourths  of  the  sea- 
son, and  this  is  so  serious  a  drawback  that  the 
real  excellence  of  the  dogs  cannot  ofi'set  it. 
So  far  as  field  merit  is  concerned,  both  coats 
might  be  liberally  patched  with  white  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

At  the  head  of  the  English  setter  classes 
were  Barton  Tory,  Mallwyd  Sirdar,  Real  John, 
Roderigo  D.,  Sport  Solomon,  and  Bracken 
O'Leck.  Among  the  bitches  were  Mallwyd 
Queen,  Fan  O'Leck,  Blue  Bess,  and  Pauline  B. 
The  type  among  the  placed  animals  was  more 
uniform  and  on  the  whole  more  businesslike 
than  has  been  the  rule  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  augurs  well  for  the  futiire  of  the 
English  setter,  for  it  hints  of  more  judicious 
breeding  to  a  standard  type,  Avhich  easily  can 
be  made  both  beautiful  to  look  at  and  unsur- 
passed for  field  work  at  all  seasons.  Not  for 
many  a  long  year  has  the  pointer  so  seriously 
threatened  the  supremacy  of  the  setter  at 
actual  all-round  work,  and  if  the  setter  men 
have  grasped  this  fact,  which  the  workmanlike 
quality    of    the    most    recent    exhibits    would 
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appear  to  indicate,  the  nearby  result  should 
be  a  valuable  improvement. 

The  queer-looking  new  dogs,  the  griffons, 
rather  impressed  me.  "While  something  about 
them  suggested  both  the  old  bob-tailed  sheep- 
dog and  the  Bedlinglon  terrier,  the  ensemble 
presented  a  certain  workmanlike  air  not  alto- 
gether displeasing.  They  seemed  to  be  strong 
and  highly  intelligent,  and  I'll  lay  odds  they 
have  excellent  noses.  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  rival  setters  and  pointers  in 
fast  open  work,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
they  might  prove  extremely  useful  all-round 
dogs,  and  top-notchers  in  heavy  cover.  With- 
out an  actual  trial,  1  should  say  they  might 
prove  rare  good  workers,  in  typical  cover,  on 
ruffed  grouse  and  cock.  This  also  would  imply 
a  certain  amount  of  usefulness  on  quail.  Their 
model  does  not  suggest  any  great  amount  of 
smooth,  sustained  speed,  but  it  does  hint  of 
possibilities  in  the  line  of  careful,  systematic, 
and  persistent  work,  which  are  most  desirable 
qualities  in  dogs  for  use  in  heavy  cover.  They 
have  a  rugged  look,  too,  which  may  mean  val- 
uable service  in  a  region  of  sloughs  and 
marshes.     Time,  no  doubt,  will  tell. 

Apropos  of  the  dog  show,  a  peculiar  and 
very  interesting  feature  was  part  of  the  troop 
of  performing  dogs.  The  feature  had  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  a  poorly  bred  fox 
terrier,  but  like  the  fabled  toad,  it  had  more 
in  its  head  than  met  the  eye.  Its  specialty 
was  to  climb  a  lofty,  perpendicular  ladder  to 
a  small  platform,  then  to  leap  into  space  and 
come  sailing  down  to  a  spread  sheet,  in  which 
it  was  safely  caught.  The  drop  was  an  appal- 
ingly  long  one,  and  the  dog  in  the  air  was 
strongly  suggestive  of  an  overgrown  tree-toad 
which  had  taken  a  playful  skip  from  the  top 
of  some  forest  monarch.  But  the  thrilling 
leap  was  not  the  most  interesting  feature — the 
really  wonderful  performance  was  the  climb- 
ing of  the  dizzy  ladder.  The  way  that  small 
brute  braced  its  head  against  the  round  imme- 
diately above  so  as  to  have  the  forefeet  free 
for  the  next  upward  reach  was  a  caution. 
That  the  small  beast  realized  its  own  promi- 
nence was  apparent  from  its  actions.  It 
scuttled  up  the  ladder  with  an  eagerness  and 
celerity  which  would  make  a  tom-cat  green- 
eyed  with  jealousy,  and  from  its  lofty  perch 
it  looked  down  with  an  air  which  seemed  to 
say:  "I  am  It — watch  me."  If  the  extraordi- 
nary climbing  qualities  can  be  transmitted, 
there  is  a  great  future  before  that  strain.  A 
big  darkey  stood  near  me,  and  his  face  was  a 
study  as   he  watched   the   dog   climb.     As   he 


turned  away  after  the  leap,  I  caught  his  eye. 
The  twinkle  in  it  was  irresistible.  All  1  said 
was  "Coon  and  possum!"  but  that  nigger's 
laugh  for  a  moment  overcame  the  uproar  of 
canine  throats. 

T  HAVE  often  advised  sportsmen  to  carry  note- 
*■  books  wherein  they  can  jot  down  on  the 
spot  the  facts  concerning  any  extraordinary 
occurrence  which  they  may  observe.  The 
notebook  habit,  like  most  other  habits,  grows 
upon  one,  and  because  memory  is  treacherous 
a  series  of  notebooks  may  prove  of  great 
value.  And  after  years  have  slipped  away  the 
perusal  of  those  old  field  notes  may  prove  a 
genuine  treat.  I  developed  the  note-taking 
habit  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
many  a  time  have  those  old  books  repaid  me 
for  the  slight  trouble  of  writing  them — 
indeed,  on  several  occasions  they  have  proved 
invaluable.  Quite  recently  it  was  my  fate  to 
have  to  produce  a  book  on  game  at  extremely - 
short  notice,  and  for  that  task  alone  the  old 
notebooks  rendered  aid  which  money  could  not 
buy.  But  that  was  not  all,  nor  half.  The 
going  through  them  proved  a  totally  unex- 
pected pleasure.  Hunts,  adventures,  incidents, 
some  of  them  totally  forgotten,  were  there 
recorded,  and  the  sight  of  the  ancient  entries 
waked  whispers  of  music  from  heartstrings 
which  had  slept  too  long.  Memory,  like  a 
lamplighter,  ran  down  the  dtisty  street  of 
Time  kindling  beacon  after  beacon  till  the  long 
route  glowed  with  cheery  light,  welcome, 
encouraging,  and  onlj'  intensified  by  those 
occasional  shadows  which  all  lights  must 
reveal.  To  young  readers  I  would  say:  Keep 
field  notes  properly,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
glad  to  see  them. 

"T^iiE  first  lawful  shooting  to  .come  in  some 
^  parts  of  the  North  will  be  at  geese,  and 
I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  very  few  genu- 
ine sportsmen  will  prove  successful.  That 
there  are  many  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  goose  shooting  is  true 
enough,  but  how  small  a  percentage  of  these 
men  are  sportsmen  according  to  the  strict 
definition.  There  are  gunners  galore  all  along 
the  coast  from  here  to  the  St.  Lawrence; 
others  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  still  others 
upon  the  great  plains  and  away  westward, 
who  are  deadly  on  geese,  yet  among  all  their 
numbers  it  is  only  occasionally  one  can  find 
what  may  be  termed  a  gentleman  amateur 
who  is  capable  of  outwitting  an  old  honker. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  Canada  geese 
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have  trooped  northward  and  southward  every 
season,  the  East  especially  has  produced  com- 
paratively few  sportsmen  who  can  claim  any- 
thing like  uniform  success  at  this  game,  or 
who  ever  have  made  anything  like  heavy  bags, 
thousands  of  men  have  tried  to  shoot  geese; 
quite  a  number  have,  owing  to  some  peculiar 
circumstances,  enjoyed  one  or  two  good  days, 
but  mighty  few  have  had  even  fair  sport 
season  after  season,  although  the  opportuni- 
ties have  been  the  same  year  after  year. 

The  fact  is  the  north-bound  geese  in  the 
spring  are  apt  to  prove  extremely  wary  cus- 
tomers. Young  south-bound  birds  in  the  fall 
are  guileless  infants  compared  with  the  same 
birds  on  their  return  flight,  after  having  run 
the  long  gauntlet  of  the  first  migration.  Up 
Canada  way  the  fowl  come  and  go  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  yet  the  number  of 
successful  amateur  shooters  is  ridiculously 
small.  I  know  men  who  have  tried  for  years, 
yet  have  never  killed  a  goose,  and  many  more, 
who  have  scored  a  few  times,  have  merely 
been  lucky  to  get  what  they  did.  Only  occa- 
sionally have  I  met  an  amateur  who  knew  how 
to  build  a  "  hide  "  on  any  sort  of  ground,  and 
in  my  life  I  have  met  perhaps  four  or  five 
really  expert  callers.  Yet  the  building  of  a 
hide  is  an  extremely  simple  (too  simple)  mat- 
ter, while  the  calling  appears  to  present  no 
great  difficulty  to  any  one  possessed  of  an  ear 
and  an  ordinary  voice.  I  cannot  sing  a  note 
and  never  pretended  to,  but  I  can  call  geese — 
in  fact,  have  often  performed  the  star  feat  of 
turning  and  coaxing  back  fowl  after  they  had 
been  shot  at.  Strangely  enough,  I  learned  to 
call  from  a  chap  who  himself  was  no  great 
shakes  at  it.  He  persisted  in  saying  "  Aiv-mv- 
aw-aic-atc — unJc ! "  the  "  mo  "  being  drawn  half 
a  dozen  times  longer  than  a  goose  ever  draws 
it.  At  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  he  talked  like 
an  old  cow  bawling,  but  he  never  could  change 
it.  After  a  while,  I  learned  to  cut  the  ato 
short  and  to  force  a  brazen,  emphatic  twang 
into  the  unk,  which  was  something  like  the 
genuine  call.  We  had  many  a  hot  argument, 
and  finally,  after  I  had  repeatedly  called  geese 
away  from  him,  he  dared  me  to  a  fair,  square 
test.  Our  hides  lay  about  sixty  yards  apart 
and  a  lone  goose  offered  a  fine  opportunity. 
At  first  the  bird  headed  straight  for  him,  but 
presently  it  sheered  toward  me,  and  began  to 
"  talk  "  as  lone  geese  will.  To  my  amazement 
his  long-drawn  cow  bawling  suddenly  ceased, 
and  in  its  stead  arose  a  loudly  wrathful  "  Come 
here, •  you !  "  The  effect  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate goose  may  readily  be  imagined. 


Next  to  effective  calling  ranks  the  matter 
of  dress.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  a  fellow  to 
say,  as  too  many  writers  do,  that  coat  and 
cap  of  the  dead  grass  tint  must  be  worn,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  These  teachers  forget  that 
conditions  vary.  Verify,  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  not  at 
all  serve  for  the  gander  in  another.  What  the 
shooter  must  do  is  look  over  the  ground  and 
then  match  the  local  color  with  his  garb.  The 
dead  grass  tint  is  the  best  only  Avhere  brown- 
ish tints  prevail,  as  in  withered  rice,  rushes, 
grass,  corn,  and  stubble.  On  blackish  ground, 
green  of  winter  wheat,  snow,  or  ice,  it  neces- 
sarily is  conspicuous,  hence,  practically  use- 
less. The  prime  necessity  is  to  closely  match 
the  surroimdings. 

Along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  IMari- 
time  Provinces,  where  good  shooting  is  the 
rule,  the  best  of  hides  are  made  of  ice  or 
snow.  In  these  a  "  White  Wings  "  suit  would 
be  just  the  thing.  Northern  gunners  paint 
their  skiffs  white  for  work  among  ice  and 
dead  grass  color  for  the  fall.  In  a  white  boat 
and  dressed  in  white,  a  man  can  easily  find  a 
hide  during  early  spring,  because  the  outfit 
looks  like  so  much  floating  ice.  In  emergency 
pin  a  handkerchief  over  the  ordinary  shooting 
cap  and  slip  an  old  night-shirt  over  the  cos- 
tiuue.  An  old  sheet,  draped  toga  fashion,  will 
admirably  serve,  and  once  I  borrowed  an  Ama- 
zonian night but  that  is  another  tale.    They 

all  look  considerably  like  the  Devil,  but  what 
matter  ?  A  rubber  blanket,  brown  on  one 
side  and  blackish  on  the  other,  is  a  useful 
accessory.  .Turned  light  side  up  it  is  all  right 
on  withered  herbage,  while  the  dark  side  is 
just  the  thing  to  match  bare,  damp  ground. 
It  is  a  great  comfort,  too,  for  apparently  dry 
ground  is  apt  to  prove  curiously  damp  after 
one  has  lain  on  it  for  an  hour  or  so. 

When  making  a  hide,  nine  men  out  of  ten 
build  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Don't  build  a 
great  big  hide.  The  geese  know  the  ground, 
and  will  surely  notice  and  sheer  off  from  any- 
thing new  if  at  all  conspicuous.  Very  little 
hide  will  suffice.  A  man  properly  dressed 
needs  merely  a  tuft  of  weeds  to  screen  his 
face,  and  a  bit  stuck  here  and  there  along  the 
edge  of  the  blanket,  just  to  break  the  oiitline. 
A  single  bushy  weed,  or  one  good  handful  of 
small  weeds  hung  on  the  lower  wire  of  a  fence, 
will  form  ample  screen.  Don't  pick  out  the 
biggest  post  in  the  fence  and  pile  weeds  about 
it.  Geese  are  on  the  lookout  for  such  things, 
and  they  almost  invariably  rise  higher  as  they 
near  a  fence,  if  it  be  at  all  brushy,  and  a  fcAV 
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.  yards  higher  make  a  great  difference.  When- 
ever possible,  I  keep  away  from  fences,  but 
when  one  must  go  to  wire,  the  hide  should  be 
small  as  possible  and  half-way  between  posts 
rather  than  at  one.  A  good  plan  is  to  make 
what  you  deem  a  proper  hide,  then  step  off 
about  forty  yards  and  take  a  look  at  it.  If 
it  appears  at  all  conspicuous,  trim  it  down 
about  one-half.  Finally,  the  moment  you  see 
a  flock  in  the  distance,  even  though  it  look 
like  a  mere  thread,  get  down  flat  and  remain 
motionless.  Don't  try  to  twist  your  head 
about  for  a  look.  You'll  hear  the  wings  all 
right  a  few  seconds  before  they  are  directly 
over  you.  Then  get  up,  on  to  knees,  or  roll 
over,  as  you  prefer,  and  hold  well  ahead.  Do 
all  these  things  right,  and,  peradventure,  your 
ears  may  presently  hear  a  dovible  thud  upon 
the  ground,  which  tells  that  you  are  a  goose 
shooter. 

"T^HE  necessity  for  forest  reserves,  or  natural 
■^  game  refuges  at  the  most  desirable  points 
in  this  country  and  Canada,  is  more  apparent 
now  than  it  was  years  ago  when  I  broached 
the  subject  in  these  pages.  Every  well-in- 
formed sportsman  understands  the  great  value 
of  game  refuge,  and  only  the  ignorant  and 
selfish  have  foiuid  excuse  to  quarrel  with  the 
plan.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  a  wise  pre- 
caution has  now  become  a  necessity.  Fortu- 
nately, public  sentiment  shows  a  decided 
change  for  the  better,  doubtless  owing  to  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  needs  of  our 
game.  The  most  powerful  ally  the  sportsmen 
of  this  country  could  desire  is  openly  in  favor 
of  the  reserves  and  anything  else  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  likely  to  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  game,  hence  the  outlook  is,  to  say  the  least, 
encouraging.  The  picturesque  combination  of 
statesman,  sportsman,  plainsman,  and  warrior, 
who  is  the  present  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Big 
White  Lodge,  knows  as  well  as  any  man  what 
is  best  for  the  game  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  good  cause  that  the  Presi- 
dent favors  the  plan  of  forest  reserves,  for  his 
approval  is  not  only  that  of  a  great  man,  but 
of  a  keen,  practical  sportsman  to  boot.  Luck- 
ily, the  scheme  of  sufficient  reserves  is  not 
open  to  attack  by  those  maJcontents  Avho  see 
in  most  important  movements  some  trick  to 
benefit  a  favored  few.  Wliat  the  reserves 
really  mean  is  the  people's  game  for  the  people, 
because  the  natural  overflow  from  any  pre- 
serve means  a  continuous  restocking  of  adja- 
cent territory,  or  a  reliable   soiu'ce  of  supply 


for  more  remote  districts.  Time  was  when  a 
lot  of  shortsighted  folk  howled  about  govern- 
ment extravagance  in  the  matter  of  fish  cul- 
ture. To-day  only  a  condenmed  fool  would 
question  the  value  of  hatcheries  and  fry  plant- 
ing. Much  of  the  grand  work  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  game  and  food  fish  can,  and 
assuredly  will  be,  duplicated  AAath  certain 
varieties  of  game  beasts  and  birds.  The 
reserve  plan  is  a  rational  one,  and  all  any 
rational  plan  requires  to  prove  its  merit  is  a 
fair  and  thorough  trial. 

"T^HE  New  York  Legislature  is  considering  a 
bill  which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  permit  the  cutting  of 
timber  in  the  forest  preserve  and  the  leasing 
of  two-acre  plots  of  the  preserve  for  camp 
sites.  This  might  prove  to  be  the  thin  end 
of  a  dangerous  wedge.  In  reference  to  the  bill 
Forest  and  Stream  says:  "  There  never  should 
be  lumbering  on  State  lands  by  private  lum- 
bermen. If  Adirondack  Forest  Reserve  trees 
ever  are  cut  they  should  be  cut  by  a  State 
forester,  who  will  work  for  the  State's  inter- 
est, and  not  by  private  lumbermen  who  will 
work  for  their  own  interests.  Until  we  have 
in  New  York  the  organization  of  a  State 
forestry  service,  the  only  safe  rule  will  be  to 
keep  the  forests  intact."  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  Forest  and  Stream  is  good 
medicine. 

D  Y  the  time  some  of  my  readers  have  reached 
'-^  this  page  there  will  be  the  usual  run  of 
pickerel  up  the  creeks  and  big  ditches,  and 
wherever  the  law  allows,  and  occasionally 
where  it  does  not,  there  will  be  spearing. 
Great  is  spearing!  That  is,  when  done  as  it 
should  be.  To  sit  on  some  old  bridge,  or  log, 
and  jab  steel  into  an  unsuspecting  fish  which 
is  bucking  its  way  upstream  in  a  laudable 
effort  to  perpetuate  its  race,  is  neither  sport 
nor  occupation  worthy  of  the  name,  but  there 
is  other  spearing.  We  of  the  old  brigade  had 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  spear  should  be  no 
longer  than  a  hay-fork,  and  that  it  should  be 
thrown,  not  thrust.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  despised  spearing  is  raised  to  the  level  of 
genuine  sport,  for  to  throw  a  spear  several 
yards  and  strike  a  mark  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pickerel  is  not  so  easy.  Nor  is  the  long 
skirmishing  through  mud  and  water  any 
trifling  task.  Many  a  day  have  I  toiled 
through  mud  and  water  for  miles,  and  re- 
turned, tuckered  out  but  happy,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  decent-sized  fish.     Bovs  had  fun 
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with  the  spear,  and  not  a  few  of  them  acquired 
an  astonishing  amount  of  skill  in  throwing  it. 
Needless  to  say,  only  a  clever  hand,  aided  by 
trained  eyes,  could  strike  even  a  few  fish,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  "  run  "  happened  to  be. 
Viewed  fairly,  the  sport  had  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it.  It  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  skill  of  the  men  of  old,  it  destroyed  only 
a  few  fish  and  those  of  questionable  value,  it 
developed  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand,  and  it 
necessitated  a  lot  of  hard,  wholesome  outdoor 
work  at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  in  no 
condition  for  the  games  of  the  warmer  season. 

'T^HE  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and 
^  Game  Commission  contains  much  interest- 
ing matter.  The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
grouse  and  woodcock  (operating  since  1890) 
has  already  done  good,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
marked  increase  in  grouse.  Quail,  too,  are 
more  abundant  than  for  years  past.  Pheas- 
ants (Mongolian)  have  multiplied  rapidly, 
while  deer  in  some  districts  have  become  so 
numerous  that  the  farmers  have  complained 
about  damaged  crops.  A  total  of  368  pheas- 
ants were  liberated  in  different  covers,  and  also 
a  number  of  hares.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  a 
number  of  mountain  partridge  from  Oregon, 
and,  if  possible,  establish  that  species.  Special 
arrangements  will  permit  the  taking  of  the 
birds  from  the  State,  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
Oregon  law.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  breed 
capercailzie,  black  game,  and  quail  (Bob 
Whites),  in  captivity;  of  course,  with  the 
intention  of  releasing  surplus  birds  at  the 
most  desirable  points.  Taken  on  the  whole, 
old  Massachusetts  has  done  remarkably  well. 

A  RECENT  report  credits  (or  discredits  ?  )  a 
couple  of  Chicago  gunners  with  a  bag  of 
1,600  ducks  and  geese  as  a  result  of  one  week's 
shooting  in  Louisiana  Avaters.  So  long  as  a 
set  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  sportsmanship  are  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  so  long  will  tales  of  such  disgusting 
slaughter  continue  to  jar  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  genuine  sportsmen;  and  so  long  as  intelli- 
gent and  more  or  less  prominent  men  shall 
continue  to  commit  such  outrages  and  mis- 
guided papers  to  exploit  the  same  as  manly 
feats,  so  long  will  other  butchers  endeavor  to 


obtain  a  little  cheap  notoriety  by  equaling  or 
surpassing  the  unsavory  record.  "  The  path 
of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave "  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  sportsman  to  attain 
glory  must  furnish  a  grave  for  half  the  game 
of  a  goodly  area. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  wild 
fowl  if  winter  refuges  in  the  form  of  exten- 
sive tracts  on  the  Southern  coast  could  be 
secured.  Such  refuges,  with  no  shooting  at 
any  season,  would  give  some  of  our  finest 
waterfowl  what  they  don't  get  now — a  fair 
chance.  The  refuge  scheme  is  as  necessary  for 
wild  fowl  as  for  any  other  game,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  needful  refuges  will  be  pro- 
vided, or  I'm  a  poor  judge  of  American  sports- 
manship. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  kuow  if  salmon 
■'*■  are  taken  with  "  hook  and  line  on  the 
Pacific  coast."  I  never  took  any  in  that  Avay 
on  the  actual  coast,  i.  e.,  on  the  picturesque 
rocks,  or  among  the  marvelously  tall  timber; 
in  fact,  I  don't  consider  a  Pacific  coast  forest 
good  salmon  cover.  But  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  taking  of  salmon  from  the  waters 
that  wash  the  coast  is  easj%  and  rare  good 
fun,  too.  The  popular  method  is  to  troll  with 
a  hand  line  and  spoon,  while  not  a  few  veter- 
ans use  a  stout  trolling  rod.  The  Indians  are 
great  fishermen  and  very  clever  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  curiously  modeled  canoes.  I 
have  watched  them  by  the  hour  as  they  slipped 
in  and  out  of  Burrard  waters,  and  not  infre- 
quently I  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  My  craft 
was  a  Peterboro  canoe,  which  the  natives  did 
not  appear  to  consider  much  of  a  model. 
Some  of  their  own  canoes  were  very  fast,  and 
a  lively  brush  came  off  now  and  then.  What 
the  mustang  is  to  the  horse  Indian,  the  canoe 
is  to  the  Siwash,  and  the  white  man  in  an 
Eastern  craft  had  better  take  a  couple  of 
thinks  before  tackling  the  Pacific  brand  of 
paddler.  Indeed,  a  Siwash,  bow-legged  from 
almost  living  in  his  canoe,  is  a  mighty  tough 
proposition  at  the  paddle,  and  he  is  no  fool 
at  trolling.  The  fishing  was  very  fair  sport, 
that  with  the  hand  line  being  somewhat  like 
trolling  for  blue  "  tide  runners  •"  off  our  East- 
ern coast,  which  meant  rather  long  intervals 
between  strikes. 
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WHERE  IT  IS  LEGAL  IN  APRIL— SOME  GOOD  TROUT  WATERS 


By  WM.    C.    HARRIS 

"  The  American  Angler  " 


FOBMEELY  the  legal  season  for  trout  fish- 
ing opened  in  most  of  the  States  either 
on  April  1  or  on  a  day  in  the  previous 
month,  but  as  our  knowledge  has  increased 
during  the  past  two  decades  as  to  the  spawn- 
ing periods  of  the  te'out  in  the  different  tem- 
peratures of  widely  separated  sections,  the 
open  season  laws  in  most  of  the  States  have 
been  revised  and  greatly  altered.  We  have 
learned  that  in  the  Middle  and  other  States 
trout  are  erratic  in  spawning;  that  some  in 
many  localities  do  so  in  October  and  even 
in  September,  and  others  not  until  December, 
and  that  occasionally  they  have  been  found 
with  matured  ova  in  the  early  spring  months. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  class  of  which 
our  eastern  red  spotted  trout  (fontinalls)  is 
the  tj^pe,  and  to  fish  in  wild  waters.  Not 
those  of  hatchery  pens  or  ponds,  where  they 
show  widely  different  and  more  subdued  traits 
from  those  of  the  free  fish  in  their  native 
stream. 

Again,  the  Western  salmon  trouts,  three  of 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Eastern 
waters,  the  rainbow,  steelhead,  and  cut-throat, 
spawn  quite  early  in  the  year,  many,  how- 
ever, not  doing  so  imtil  the  latter  days  of 
June,  and  in  some  instances  not  before  the  last 
of  August.  With  this  conflicting  data  before 
the  lawmakers  and  the  State  fish  commis- 
sions, connected  with  the  fact  that  the  trout, 
like  all  members  of  the  salmon  family,  recup- 
erate very  slowly  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  reproduction,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
diverse  dates  iipon  which  the  legal  season 
opens  in  different  sections,  varying  from 
December  30  (North  Carolina)  to  June  15 
(Utah),  and  even  in  States  the  boundary  lines 
of  which  join  there  is  much  divergence: 
Nebraska,  June  1 ;  South  Dakota,  May  1 ; 
Virginia,  April  1 ;  and  West  Virginia,  January 
1.  All  attempts  to  formulate  a  uniform  pro- 
tective law  to  cover  the  entire  country  must 
necessarily  fail,  owing  to  the  varied  climatic 
conditions  prevailing,  and  the  consequent  A^ari- 
ation  in  the  habits  of  land  animals  and  those  of 
the  air  and  water.  From  this  somewhat  incon- 
gruous and  conflicting  material  it  is  my  prov- 
ince to  pick  out  the  sections  where  trout  fish- 
ing is  legal  in  the  month  of  April,  and  to  name 


some  of  the  good  waters  in  each  State  to  visit, 
with  suggestions  that  may  be  appropriate  and 
possibly  practical,  for  the  guidance  of  our  ang- 
ling readers.  The  States  where  trout  fishing 
may  be  legally  indulged  in  during  this  month 
will  be  taken  up  seriatim,  beginning  with  New 
England,  thence  west  and  northwest. 

P IRST,  however,  a  paragraph  or  two  as  to 
tackle,  etc.  With  many  anglers,  particu- 
larly young  ones,  a  trout  outing  is  an  event, 
an  era  in  their  angling  life,  and  many  of  them, 
of  all  ages,  are  apt  to  burden  themselves  with 
a  large  stock  of  fishing  gear,  rods,  reels,  lines, 
and  bulging  fiybooks,  and  frequently  a  wagon- 
load  of  camp  and  other  impedimenta.  If  your 
pocket  is  full  of  sheckels,  and  you  go  in  a 
private  car  with  two  or  three  guides  to  each 
angler  of  the  party,  you  may  be  pardoned — but 
not  imitated  judiciously,  for  transferring  your 
home  luxuries  to  the  woods  and  streams, 
where  primitive  life  and  hardtack  are  the  fac- 
tors of  health  and  enjoyment  of  an  outing. 
Hence,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  as  little 
tackle  and  camp  "  plunder  "  as  possible. 

If  your  outing  is  intended  to  be  brief,  take 
no  tent  with  you,  only  a  good,  strong  ham- 
mock with  two  heavy  all-wool  and  two  large 
rubber  blankets.  Sleep  under  the  trees  and 
away  from  the  ground,  that  breeder  of  rheu- 
matic aches,  sooner  or  later.  At  night,  in 
stormy  weather,  draw  over  the  hammock  the 
two  rubber  blankets  (which  are  tied  together) 
and  fasten  them,  at  the  upper  ends,  to  a 
wooden  crosspiece  at  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mock, the  lower  ends  of  your  rubber  blankets 
having  been  attached  to  a  similar  crosspiece 
at  the  foot  of  the  hammock.  The  waterproof 
covering  will  hang  below  your  body  and,  storm 
it  ever  so  hard,  you  will  be  as  dry  as  punk  and 
sleep  top-like.  If  it  continues  to  storm  during 
the  day,  with  the  rubber  blankets,  particu- 
larly if  two  or  more  compose  your  party,  you 
can  improvise  good  shelter  for  yourselves,  and 
the  extra  personal  and  bed  clothing  you  have 
brought  to  the  stream.  I  have  camped  a  fort- 
night in  northwestern  Wisconsin  with  this  out- 
fit and  in  this  manner,  having  only  a  frying 
pan  and  a  coffee  pot,  with  an  open  fire  to  use 
them  over,  and  that  outinar  was  full  of  red-let- 
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ter  days  and  riotous  health.  If  you  are  going 
on  a  long  outing,  a  month  or  more,  let  your 
camp  equipage  be  as  simple  as  possible  for 
protection  and  average  comfort.  The  less 
extras  in  the  line  of  canned  meats  and  vege- 
tables the  better;  you  are  after  health  and 
sport,  and  the  radical  change  from  bricks  and 
.  mortar  to  roughing  it  will  bring  both,  and  the 
crude  fare  of  the  camp  provided  by  the  gun 
and  the  rod  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes, 
flour  and  bacon  will  brace  muscles  and  avert 
all  ills  of  liver  and  digestion. 

Take  only  two  rods  if  you  stream  fish; 
three,  if  lake  and  stream  fishing  are  to  be 
indulged  in.  One  of  them  should  be  a  five- 
ounce  flj'  rod;  the  other  one  seven  ounces,  and 
the  third  a  black  bass  bait  rod  about  seven 
and  a  half  ounces  in  weight  and  eight  feet  in 
length,  which  will  answer  for  trolling,  if  occa- 
sion arises.  Don't  overstock  your  flybook 
with  nondescript  flies.  Fill  it  Avith  duplicates 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  standard  dressings,  and  no 
more,  on  hooks  ranging  from  Nos.  4  to  12 
Sproat  or  any  other  make  you  may  prefer. 

'X'HE  above  suggestions  are  necessarily  brief 
*  (magazine  space  is  autocratic,  its  man- 
dates imperative),  and  they  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Of  all  men,  anglers  are 
most  disputative  as  to  the  details  of  the  "  art 
contemplative,"  but  the  above  is  the  way  1 
have  always  lived  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
stream,  and  its  methods  may  be  of  value  to 
the  youngsters  of  the  craft,  as  these  notes  are 
not  intended  for  the  hoary  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

In  New  England  the  legal  season  for  trout 
opens  April  1  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
and  ends  at  diff"erent  periods,  which  will  be 
noted  when  the  fishing  waters  of  the  respect- 
ive States  are  named.  In  Maine  the  open  sea- 
son varies,  being  dependent  upon  the  breaking 
up  and  disappearance  of  the  ice  from  the  lakes 
and  streams,  which  seldom  occurs  before  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  frequently  later.  In 
the  other  New  England  States  not  named  the 
season  opens  May  1. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  open  season 
ends  on  July  31,  there  are  many  excellent 
trout  waters,  from  which  is  selected  the  fol- 
lowing, the  nearest  railroad  stations  being 
named.     The   size  limit  is   six  inches: 

Bi'adford,  several  adjacent  ponds;  East 
Andover,  several  adjacent  ponds;  Franklin, 
several  streams;  Newbury,  Sunapee  Lake  at 
station;    Twin  Mountain,  brooks  nearby;  War- 


I'cn,  brooks  and  ponds;  Gorham,  brooks  and 
rivers;  Hillsboro,  streams  and  lakes;  Rum- 
ney,  "  excellent  fishing." 

I  haA^e  hesitated  before  deciding  to  name 
even  a  few  of  the  trout  waters  in  each  State, 
because  I  have  personally  fished  but  few  of 
them,  although  my  angling  life  covers  many 
years  and  many  waters.  The  physical  and 
food  conditions  of  trout  streams  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  potent  causes,  destruc- 
tion of  Avood  land,  erection  of  acid  factories, 
and  saAvmills,  etc.,  often  render  barren  a  Avater 
that  a  fcAv  years  before  Avas  fruitful.  I  have, 
hoAvever,  concluded  to  give,  briefly,  the  reports 
of  correspondents,  but  name  no  streams  that 
are  not  reported  by  them  as  "  good  trout 
Avaters."  Yet,  after  all,  this  information  is 
"  second-hand,"  and  I  cannot  advise  a  visit  to 
any  of  the  localities  named,  unless  the  latest 
data  is  obtained  as  to  the  present  conditions 
existing.  This  Avill  be  furnished  if  you  apply 
to  Herbert  Whyte,  the  Outing  Bureau  of 
Information,  or  you  can  Avrite  direct  to  the 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  railroad  upon 
AA'hich  the  stations  named  are  located;  these 
agents  AAill  courteously  respond,  as  your  Aisit 
AA'ill  bring  business  to  their  roads. 

The  open  season  for  trout  in  Rhode  Island 
commences  on  April  1  and  ends  on  July  15, 
both  dates  inclusiA^e;  sizo  limit,  six  inches. 
There  are  but  fcAA'  trout  AA^aters  in  the  State, 
of  AA'hich  those  named  below  are  reported  as 
the  best: 

Abbotts  Run,  "a  fair  trout  ground";  Wash- 
ington, ponds  and  reservoirs ;  Greene,  "  trout 
in  Great  Brook  nearby." 

In  Massachusetts  the  open  season  for  trout 
is  from  April  1  to  August  31,  both  dates  incki- 
sive;  size  limit,  six  inches.  The  best  AA^aters  are: 

Cheshire,  "  small  trout  " ;  Chester,  number 
of  brooks  adjacent ;  Easthampton,  lakes  and 
ponds;  Hoosac  Tunnel,  nvimber  of  brooks  adja- 
cent; Renfield,  brooks;  Russell,  two  brooks 
nearby;  Shelbonrne  Falls,  ponds  and  streams. 
There  are  several  other  trout  streams  named 
by  correspondents,  but  they  are  all  "  Avell 
fished  "  by  resident  anglers  early  in  the  season. 

The  Connecticut  open  season  is  from  April 
1  to  June  30,  and  the  limit  of  size  of  trout 
permitted  to  be  taken  is  six  inches.  The 
reported  AA\iters  are: 

AndoA'er,  many  adjacent  brooks;  Central 
Village,  seAcral  brooks;  Broad  Brook,  one 
trout  brook  at  station;  Ellington,  adjacent 
ponds  and  streams;  Moosup,  "  f air  trouting  " ; 
Thompson,  brooks  two  and  one-half  miles  dis- 
tant. 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  the  season  opens 
April  16  and  closes  August  31,  except  on  Long 
Island,  where  it  opens  March  29  and  closes 
August  30;  limit  of  size,  six  inches.  There 
are  a  great  many  waters  in  the  State  con- 
taining trout  too  numerous  to  schedule  in 
these  columns,  the  best  of  which  lie  in  the 
Adirondacks,  particularly  in  the  Fulton  Chain; 
at  St.  Eegis  Falls;  in  Boone  County;  in  Essex 
County,  and  in  the  Saranae  section;  in  Sulli- 
van County,  at  and  near  Livingston  Manor, 
Rockdale,  and  other  adjacent  points,  and  in 
Delavan  County,  at  or  near  Walton.  Many 
good  streams  are  located  in  other  sections,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  New  Jersey  the  open  season  is  a  short 
one,  commencing  on  April  1  and  closing  on 
July  15,  both  dates  inclusive.  Fishing  for 
trout  from  9  r.  m.  to  daylight  is  prohibited; 
the  limit  is  six  inches.  The  best  trout  fishing 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
although  early  in  the  season  there  are  a  few 
small  streams  near  Jersey  City,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  northward,  where  a  good  creel 
can  be  made.     The  best  waters  reported  are : 

Newton,  "good,  permission  required";  Oak 
Ridge,  "  good  trout  waters " ;  Townsbury, 
"Request  river  adjacent";  Vernon,  "trout  in 
Black  Creek." 

The  mountain  streams  of  Pennsylvania  have 
a  good  reputation  for  trout,  particularly  those 
of  Pike,  Monroe,  and  Lycoming  Counties, 
where,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  open 
season  is  very  short,  commencing  April  15  and 
ending  July  31,  both  dates  inclusive;  the  size 
limit  is  six  inches.  In  the  Broadhead  creeks, 
Monroe  County  (Henryville  Station),  and  at 
Canadensis  will  be  foimd  good  trout  fishing, 
the  first-named  streams  being  for  many  years 
the  favorite  waters  of  old  veterans  of  the  rod, 
including  Thad.  Norris,  the  Father  of  American 
angling.     Other   waters   reported  are: 

Confluence,  numerous  trout  streams;  Titus- 
ville,  "  good  fishing  ;  Beach  Creek,  numerous 
trout  streams;  Belief onte,  "good  fishing"; 
Brookwayville,  numerovis  brooks;  Couders- 
port,  "excellent  fishing";  Dingman's  Ferry, 
"  good  fishing " ;  Milf ord,  "  many  good 
streams";  Oakland,  "  excellent  fishing";  West- 
field,  "  unusually  good  " ;    and  many  others. 


In  JVJaryland  the  season  opens  April  1  and 
ends  August  1,  with  the  peculiar  provision 
that  trout  may  be  taken  during  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  August;  limit,  six  inches.  There  are 
special  laws  for  Frederick  and  Baltimore 
Counties."  The  trout  streams  are  all  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  principal  being: 

Oakland,  "  trout  numerous " ;  Deer  Park, 
"trout  most  abundant";  Huttons,  "excellent 
supply  of  trout";  Mechanicstown,  "trout 
principally." 

In  Virginia  the  open  season,  with  no  restric- 
tion as  to  size  of  trout  taken,  opens  on  April 
1  and  closes  on  September  14,  both  dates  inclu- 
sive. The  fishing  is  confined  to  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the 
railroad   stations   nearest   them   are: 

Fairfield,  "fair  fishing";  Greenville,  "fair 
trout  streams  " ;  Millboro,  "  several  good  trout 
streams  " ;     Wenonah,  in   creeks  nearby. 

The  open  season  in  North  Carolina  begins  on 
December  31  and  closes  October  15 — a  peculiar 
law,  made,  I  presume,  to  accommodate  north- 
ern visitors  to  the  mountains  of  the  western 
I)art  of  tlie  State.  There  is  no  size  limit,  and 
the  best  streams,  which  also  contain  the  rain- 
bow trout,  are: 

Black  Mountain,  "good";  Calhoun,  "ex- 
cellent fishing";  Clyde,  "most  numerous"; 
Pigeon  River,  "grand  Avaters";  Waynesville, 
"  good  trout  fishing." 

In  West  Virginia  the  open  season  is  a  lib- 
eral one,  beginning  January  1  and  closing 
August  31,  with  a  size  limit  for  rainbow  as 
well  as  red-spotted  trout  of  only  four  inches; 
onlj  two  reports  have  been  sent  in,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  upper  streams  witli  sources  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  trout  in  more  or 
less  quantities  can  be  caught.  Near  Alderson 
station,  and  within  ten  miles,  there  are  good 
trout  streams;  also,  near  Berkley  Springs, 
there  are  two  "  small  trout  streams  hard  to 
get  at,  but  they  give  good  scores." 

The  open  season  in  Ohio  begins  on  March 
15  and  ends  on  September  14,  with  no  size 
limit.  There  are  no  natural  wild  trout  Avaters 
in  the  State,  but  many  streams  adapted  to 
trout  haA'c  been  stocked,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  the  Castalia  waters,  which  are 
preserved  by  a  chib  of  anglers. 
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RATiiEE  more  than  a  generation  ago,  when 
yachting  was  unrecognized  and  almost 
imlvnown  in  Germany,  a  few  of  the  early 
patrons  of  the  sport  sent  to  America,  to  a  place 
called  Pamrapo,  on  the  shores  of  New  York 
Baj',  for  something  faster  than  any  of  the 
native  craft.  These  yachts,  to  which  the  name 
"  Bubfish  "  boats  was-  applied  in  Germany,  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than .  the  typical  Ameri- 
can centreboard  catboat  as-  it  existed  in  the 
fifties;  and  the  particular  -breed  of  cats  was 
tliat  produced  by  the  famous  old^  ■  modeler,, 
boat  sailor,  and  yacht  >  skipper,-  Oa^tain  _Bob 
Fish.  To-day,  when-  the  'German  ^^Emperoi), 
tired  of  racing,  desires -something  suKpassing 
all  else  afloat  in  the'  way  of  a  criri,sing;>ci-aft, 
he  has  come  back  to  Pamrapo,;;.R4K-l:  to  a  pupil 
of  old  Captain  Bob,  Mr.  A;  tify  Smith.  The 
noble  schooner  yacht.  Meteor  'II J .\  just  launched 
at  Shooters'  Island,  in  Newark^  Ba/\%  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  a -practical;  study  of  the 
American  schooner,  begmr  by  '  Mr/  Smith  in 
Prospero  as  long  ago  as^  1,^7'7.  She. is  largely 
a  bigger  and  finer  edition  of'th'e  ofleiin  rcruiser 
Tampa,  designed  by  him)  in' 1887,,,'  and  now 
owned  by  the  Emperor  'under  the' name  of 
Iduna.  Meteor  III.  is  ■  161  feet  .over  •  a'lU  ,120 
feet  on  the  water  line,  27j  feet- in^bxeadthi  18 
feet  6  inches  in  depth,  ami  l'5':f^etxdi?ait-,."The 
hull  is  of  steel,  ballasted' by  oy^el-j  a'.  Iti^ndred 
tons  of  lead  run  into  the  troXigh -keel.''  There 
are  two  steel  bulkheads,  one -at  xJl^h  *epd,- and 
a  small  steel  deckhouse  s(;rves;i'HS'tx'itd',of  the 
usual  main  companion.  This  ■dj;i-l^'h()u^e,  with 
all  the  other  deck  .joiner  w^orlj^^febt-t-eak;  and 
the  metal  fittings  are  of  b|o:i^pi::i  .' 

The  deckhouse  gives  a'^aK^to  a  lobby, 
which  opens  at  the  after  e^^^nto  the  ladies' 
cabin,  of  the  full  width  'oF^he  ship,  and  for- 
ward into  a  main  saloon  18  feet  long  and  26 
feet  wide.  The  Emperor's  stateroom  is  on  the 
starboard  side,  immediately  abaft  the  saloon, 
^  room  about  8  by  13  feet,  Avith  a  large  toilet 
i-?Com  and  bath  adjoining,  with  another  bath- 
Tbojn  opposite  on  the  port  side.  Here,  too, 
•are^  "three  staterooms  for  the  suite.  Forward 
6f"ihe^  saloon  is  a  large  galley  Avith  cook's  and 
■steAva'rds'  rooms,  and  further  forAvard  are  the 
captaiii's  and  officers'  rooms,  ercAv's  galley,  and 
'forecast-le;  The  launching  of  the  yacht  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  her 
christening  by  Miss  Alice  RooscA^elt,  took  place 
'on  February  25 


'"THE  death  of  John  M.  Sawyer,  the  noted 
^  NeAV  York  sailmaker,  early  in  the  Avinter, 
opened  a  gap  Avhich  has  since  grown  to  sad 
proportions,  three  more  old-time  yachtsmen, 
J.  V.  S.  Oddie,  Chester  GrisAVold,  and  Captain 
Joe  Ellsworth  passing  away  Avithin  the  same 
Aveek  in  January.  John  Sawyer's  personal 
recollections  of  boat  sailing  and  yachting  about 
NeAV  York,  and  in  particular  about  the  Brook- 
lyn water  front,  dated  back  Avell  into  the  for- 
ties. He  Avas  ^a  nian  of  ready  Avit  and  genial 
disposition,  and-  the  >vriter  has  spent  many  a 
pleasant,  hour  inJistening  to  his  reminiscences 
of  the  early  days,  Avhen  sand-bag  racing  Avas 
in  its  prime.  '"  Jack  "  Oddie,  the  popular  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  tAvelve 
years,  Avas  noted  above  all  else  for  his  deA'o- 
tion  to  the  club;  so  far  as  personal  effort 
goes,  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other 
member  toAvard  the  magnificent  neAv  house  of 
which  he  Avas  so  justly  proud.  Closely  asso- 
ciated Avith  him  in  Avork  for  the  club  Avas  Mr. 
GrisAvold,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
regatta  committee.  Captain  Joe  EllsAvorth 
made  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  yacht  sailor  in 
the  days  of  the  sloops  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
Meta,  early  in  the  seventies,  and  from  that 
time  on  his  services  Avere  alwaj's  in  demand 
Avhen  a  record  Avas  desired  for  a  ncAv  yacht. 
He  AA'as  engaged  in  active  business  as  a  dealer 
and  shipper  of  oysters  on  a  large  scale,  but 
ahvays  found  time  to  take  the  Avhecl  in  a 
race.  He  sailed,  by  the  special  invitation  of 
General  Paine,  on  both  Puritan  and  Mayflower 
in  the  Cup  matches  of  1885-86,  his  local  knoAA'l- 
edge  of  NeAV  York  and  his  skill  as  a  pilot 
being  of  material  service.  Another  of  the  old- 
time  yachtsmen  Avho  have  passed  aAvay  Avith 
the  neAV  year  Avas  "  Pat  "  McGiehan,  almost  a 
neighbor  of  Captain  EllsAVorth  at  Bayonne, 
famous  in  his  day  as  the  modeler  and  builder 
of  Kaiser  WiUielm,  Meta,  Susie  8.,  and  a  fleet 
of  fast  sloops. 

Two  other  familiar  figures  in  Ncav  York 
yachting  have  passed  aAvay  Avithin  the  past 
few  Aveeks,  Thomas  Manning  and  William  R. 
ToAvnsend.  Mr.  Manning,  Avho  Avas  sixty-nine 
years  old,  Avas  of  English  birth,  but  came  to 
NeAV  York  some  thirty  j^ears  ago  and  estab- 
lished Manning's  Yacht  Agency.  He  took  up 
the  little  American  Yacht  List  then  published 
by  Neils  Olsen,  for  many  years  past  superin- 
tendent  of  the  NeAV  York  Club,  and  built  it 
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up  with  the  growth  of  yachting  to  its  present 
size  and  importance.  Mr.  Townsend,  Avho  was 
eighty-four  years  old,  spent  thirty-five  years 
of  his  life  with  C.  &  R.  Poillon,  the  shipwrights 
and  yacht  builders  of  Brooklyn.  He  modeled 
a  large  number  of  the  old  New  York  pilot 
boats,  and  also  the  schooner  yacht  Sappho  and 
later  the  schooner  yacht  Noma.  Many  famous 
yachts,  including  Fortuna,  Intrepid,  Noma, 
Norseman,  Montaiik,  Graijling,  and  Coronet, 
were  laid  down  and.  built  by  him. 

■NTOTHiNG  is  yet  heard  of  plans  for  the  coming 
^  ^  season,  though  a  report  of  unknown 
origin,  but  which  has  been  flatly  contradicted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  stated  that  Mr.  Will 
Fife  had  been  commissioned  to  design  a  third 
Shamrock,  Mr.  Watson  assisting  in  the  work, 
the  building  to  be  done  by  the  Thornycroft 
Yard.  The  fact  that  no  challenge  has  been 
made  is  of  itself  contradictory  of  the  rumor. 
Another  similar  report  that  the  HerreshofTs 
have  in  hand  a  90-foot  1.  w.  1.  racing  cutter  for 
C.  Oliver  Iselin,  the  Emijeror  William,  or  some 
other  yachtsman,  likewise  lacks  confirmation. 
There  is  at  the  time  of  writing  no  challenge 
for  the  America  Cup,  and  no  prospect  for  a 
match  in  1902 — as  far  ahead  as  it  is  safe  to 
conjecture.  The  Canada  Cup,  too,  is  laid  aside 
for  the  3'ear,  though  <a  challenge  was  made  and 
accepted.  Both  the  holder,  the  Rochester 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  challenger,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  were  satisfied  to  let  the 
match  stand  over  a  year,  owing  to  the  failure 
to  adopt  a  new  rule  of  measurement  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  iSeawanhaka  Cup  will  be  sailed  for,  the 
defender,  as  usual,  being  the  Roj^al  St.  Law- 
rence Yacht  Club,  though  the  personnel  of  the 
defense  may  be  changed,  as  Mr.  Duggan  may  be 
unable  to  take  the  same  leading  part  as  of 
old,  owing  to  business  duties.  While  his 
absence  must  infallibly  be  a  loss  to  the 
defense,  it  will  by  no  means  cripple  it.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  cup  racing  his  efforts 
were  directed  solely  to  picking  the  best  pos- 
sible crew  for  the  defender,  but  for  several 
years  past  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  train- 
ing of  younger  men  both  at  the  stick  and  about 
the  deck.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  he 
gave  up  his  position  at  the  stick  and  went 
forward  with  the  crew  in  two  of  the  cup 
races.  As  the  result  of  this  work  there  are 
now  several  good  men,  like  Messrs.  Shearwood 
and  Routh,  who  are  quite  capable  of  handling 
a  cup  boat  in  a  race:  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  the  club  who  are  used  to 


sailing  as  crew.  While  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
produces  another  all-around  man  like  Mr.  Dug- 
gan, it  will  still  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
good  defense  of  the  cup  in  his  absence. 

The  challengers  moved  tardily  at  first  in 
providing  boats,  but  now  the  work  is  under 
way  with  a  will,  and  a  really  fine  trial  fieet  is 
promised  for  the  races,  which  will  be  held  oft' 
Bridgeport  next  July.  Five  boats  are  now 
building,  the  first  being  owned  by  C.  D. 
Mower,  her  designer,  and  Albert  B.  Hunt,  of 
New  York.  She  is  of  the  general  type  of  the 
Duggan  boats,  39  feet  6  inches  over  all;  22  feet 
1.  w.  1.,  8  feet  6  inches  breadth,  and  5  in 
draft,  with  the  regulation  500  square  feet  of 
sail.  The  builder  is  Thomas  Smith,  of  Bay- 
onne,  and  the  boat  will  be  completed  early  in 
the  season.  A  syndicate  of  the  Bridgeport 
Yacht  Club  has  placed  two  orders,  one  with 
B.  B.  Crowninshield,  of  Boston,  the  boat  to  be 
built  by  W.  B.  Smith,  and  another  with  Jones 
&  Laborde,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  will  design 
as  well  as  build  the  boat.  Mr.  Crowninshield's 
reputation  is  well  kno'WTi,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  builder,  Mr.  Smith,  is  an  adept  at 
fine  work.  Another  order  has  been  placed  by 
Wilson  Marshall,  vice-commodore  of  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  and  Clinton  Barnum 
Seeley,  of  Bridgeport,  with  L.  D.  Huntington, 
Jr.,  who  will  both  design  and  build  the  boat. 
The  last  boat  will  be  designed  by  W.  Starling 
Burgess,  and  built  about  Boston,  for  a  syndi- 
cate of  Boston  yachtsmen. 

The  Quincy  challenge  cup,  for  the  21-foot 
class  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  lies  dead  this 
year,  a  few  seasons  of  racing  under  a  water- 
line  rule  having  produced  a  fleet  of  machines 
which  were  at  best  useless  save  for  a  few 
races,  and  in  some  cases  were  utterly  unsea- 
worthy  even  from  the  point  of  match  sailing. 
Though  the  cup  is  still  open  to  challenge,  no 
club  has  shown  any  interest  in  the  renewal  of 
the  racing  under  the   existing  rules. 

A  PART  from  cruising  vessels,  in  which  class 
^^  the  auxiliary  of  various  sizes  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor,  the  building  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  one-design  classes.  Tlie  largest 
new  boats  are  twins  designed  by  Gardner  & 
Cox  for  H.  F.  Lippitt,  of  Providence,  former 
owner  of  Quissctta  and  Wasp,  and  George  M. 
Pynchon,  formerly  of  Chicago,  but  now  of  New 
York.  The  former  is  building  at  Lawley's 
yard  in  Boston,  the  latter  at  Townsend  & 
Downey's,  on  Shooters'  Island,  the  keel  be- 
ing laid  near  that  of  Meteor  HI.     In  size  these 
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yachts  will  have  no  coniixtitors  among  exist- 
ing boats,  being  of  GO  feet  racing  measure- 
ments, 51  1.  w.  1.;  smaller  than  Eeliti,  Isolde, 
Scnta,  and  Queen  Mob,  and  larger  than  Syce, 
Altair,  Sliark,  and  Hiinwm.  In  type  they  are 
semi-fins,  similar  to  Sijce  and  Quissetta,  racing 
machines  with  midship  section  and  profile  alike 
boldly  cut  away.  They  will  be  plated  with 
bronze  on  steel  frames.  Being  alone  by  them- 
selves, they  can  hardly  add  much  to  the  racing. 

The  one-design  idea  is  finding  favor  among 
yachtsmen  in  all  localities,  and  many  classes 
are  being  built.  Some  of  these  are  excellent 
for  their  intended  purpose,  of  promoting  rac- 
ing under  reasonably  permanent  conditions  in 
isolated  localities.  On  the  whole,  however, 
yachtsmen  and  yacht  clubs  are  displaying  a 
spirit  that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned, 
in  that,  instead  of  an  earnest  and  systematic 
search  for  a  good  rule  of  measurement,  profit- 
ing by  the  many  obvious  mistakes  of  the  past, 
they  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  entire  responsi- 
bility by  a  resort  to  restricted  and  one-design 
classes.  The  resvilt  of  this  course  must  be 
detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  both  designing 
and  racing. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation has  formally  adopted  the  new  Hyslop 
formula  already  accepted  by  the  Larchmont 
and  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Clubs,  but  no 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  test  the  mer- 
its of  the  rule  by  actual  designing  and  build- 
ing under  it.  Much  might  be  done  in  a  single 
season  by  a  general  agreement  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  give  many  races  with  good  prizes  for 
one  special  class,  say  the  43-foot,  under  this 
rule;  thus  inducing  men  to  build  to  it.  This 
would  give  a  chance  to  many  designers,  and 
would  throw  some  valuable  light  on  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  rule. 

A  T  its  anniial  meeting  the  New  York  Yacht 
^  Club  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Commodore  of  a  special 
committee  of  seven,  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  new  rule  of  measurement  which  would  be 
siiitable  for  the  club  and  also  for  adoption  as 
an  international  rule.  The  committee  is  to 
consult  with  the  leading  American  designers 
on  the  question  From  this  independent  action 
it  would  appear  that  the  club  is  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  Hyslop  rule  as  recently  adopted 
by  the  principal  clubs  about  New  York  and 
the  Sound,  though  that  rule  is  the  result  of  a 
similar  inquiry  covering  a  period  of  several 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of 
designers   and   leading   yachtsmen   were   asked 


to  give  their  views  as  to  the  requisites  of  a 
general  measurement  rule  and  also  their  spe- 
cific criticism  of  the  rule  as  finally  proposed 
by  the  committee.  The  result  of  the  new 
inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly some  one  good  rule  is  needed,  but  it 
can  only  be  had  by  harmonious  and  concerted 
action,  and  not  by  the  independent  work  of 
any  one  club  alone. 

'T~'HE  racing  outlook  for  the  season  is  not 
promising  except  in  the  smaller  classes; 
the  schooners  have  practically  disappeared,  the 
cup  class  will  not  fit  out,  and  the  main  depend- 
ence is  on  the  70-foot  special  Herreshoif  class, 
the  imported  English  cutters  of  about  60  feet 
1.  w.  1.,  and  the  51 -foot  class  Yankee,  built  for 
H.  P.  Whitney  and  H.  B.  Duryea.  One  of  the 
70-footers  has  been  sold  to  J.  Rogers  Max- 
w^ell,  Mr.  Whitney  taking  the  51-footer  Eumma 
in  part  payment.  As  Mr.  Maxw^ell  intends  to 
race  her  there  is  certain  to  be  some  sport 
in  that  class.  Yice-Commodore  Belmont  has 
engaged  Captain  Charles  Barr  for  31  in  cola'  II., 
so  she  will  be  raced;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Vaiiderbilt  cousins  will  race  Rainhow  and  Tir- 
ffinia.  This  will  make  up  the  class,  as  no  new 
boats  can  be  added  to  it.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  talk  of  additions  to  the  imported 
class  or  to  the  51-foot,  and  both  will  probably 
stand  as  they  were  last  season.  The  big  Brit- 
ish yawl,  Ailsa,  has  had  an  American  rig  put 
on  her  during  the  past  winter,  the  new  sail 
plan  being  designed  by  Cary,  Smith  &  Barbey. 
With  a  greater  area,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  mizzen  and  headsails,  which  should 
further  improve  her.  She  will,  however,  have 
bvit  one  antagonist.  Vigilant,  as  NavaJwe  has 
been  sold  by  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  to  a  German 
yachtsman,  George  Wilhelm  Watjen,  Fleet 
Captain  of  the  Imperial  German  Yacht  Club, 
who  may  change  her  rig  to  that  of  a  schooner. 
She  will  cross  the  Atlantic  this  spring.  Per- 
haps the  most  favorable  sign  of  the  times  in 
yachting  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  real  crviising  yachts  of  medium  and  small 
size,  craft  whose  designs  are  largely  free  from 
the  fatal  infection  of  the  racing  bacillus,  and 
in  which  real  sea-going  qualities,  with  comfort 
and  convenience,  receive  the  first  considera- 
tion. There  is  some  evidence  of  the  reverse 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  extreme  of  a 
few  years  ago,  when  every  cruising  yacht,  so- 
called  was  a  fin-keel,  to  a  wholesomer  section 
and  more  liberal  lateral  plane,  giving  a  yacht 
that  can  be  easily  steered  at  all  times,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  hove  to  in  safety. 


PHOTOGRAPHY   FOR   THE   SPORTSMAN 

By  A.   RADCLYFFE    DUGMORE 


WITH  the  coming  of  spring  the  sports- 
man, according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  laws  of  decency,  must 
put  away  his  gun  and  give  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals the  necessary  opportunity  for  breeding. 
But  these  months  of  spring  and  summer  need 
not  of  necessity  be  months  of  inactivity  to 
the  sportsman,  for,  even  if  he  does  not  go  in 
for  fishing,  there  is  still  photography  to  be 
thought  of.  This  is  a  branch  of  sport  which 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  photographic  apparatus  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  game,  must  soon  take 
its  place  as  a  legitimate  sport.  Each  year 
sees  more  and  more  people  carrying  the  camera 
into  the  woods;  and  many  of  these  people, 
having  passed  that  first  stage  which  consists 
in  taking  snapshots  at  everything  animate  and 
inanimate,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
fascinating  sport  of  photographing  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds.  The  results  obtained  during 
the  past  two  years  are  simply  astonishing. 
Almost  every  species  of  common  animal  has 
been  jjortrayed  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
with  the  increasing  interest  in  nature  studies, 
we  may  hope  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  interest  shown  in  nature  photographs.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  photography — the  more  the  better — if  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  obtaining  photographs  of 
wild  animal  life,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
help  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  To  this  end  we 
will  each  month  give  some  practical  sugges- 
tion that  will  help  the  beginner,  and  perhaps 
be  of  soine  assistance  to  those  who  are 
further  advanced. 

Ai)paratus.- — Now,  of  course,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  one  is  invariably  asked  by  the  be- 
ginner is,  "  What  sort  of  camera  do  you  use  ?  " 
Then  follow  questions  as  to  the  make  of  lens, 
the  kind  of  plate,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list  of  possible  and  impossible  apparatus. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  begin  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  out- 
fit necessary  for  the  different  branches  of 
what  might  be  called  natural  history  pho- 
tography. 

TJie  Camera.- — If  the  work  to  be  done  is 
within  easy  reach  of  a  base  of  supplies  where 
cameras  may  be  bought,  almost  any  lon(j 
focus  camera  may  be  used  for  all-roimd  work, 
but  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  much 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  a  really  good 
camera — one    that    is    rigid    when    fully    ex- 


tended, and  well  made,  so  that  it  will  with- 
stand the  wetting  and  sun-scorching  incidental 
to  the  ordinary  field  work.  Cheap  cameras 
will  usuaUy  warp,  and  in  damp  weather  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  one  bind  so  that 
it  cannot  be  opened  without  force  being  used. 
Such  a  f^amera  had  better  be  thrown  away, 
for  it  will  probablj'  fail  to  work  Avhen  the 
critical  moment  arrives.  No  short-focus 
camera  is  of  much  use — that  is  to  say,  its 
uses  are  limited:  for  small  objects  such  as 
the  smaller  kinds  of  birds,  if  we  wish  a  fair- 
sized  image  the  camera  must  be  placed  within 
perhaps  three  feet  of  the  subject,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  except  with  the  long-focus 
cameras.  The  rising  and  falling  front  is  vise- 
ful,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  swing  back.  The  reversi- 
ble back  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  5x7 
camera,  but  of  much  less  use  with  the  4x5 
size.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  camera,  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  For  all-roimd  field 
work,  the  5x7  size  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
When  very  long  journeys  have  to  be  made, 
and  every  pound  of  weight  must  be  thought 
of,  then  the  4x5  is  better,  especially  if  glass 
plates  are  used.  If  cut  films  are  used  in- 
stead of  plates,  the  slight  extra  weight  of  the 
5x7  camera  is  not  of  much  importance.  But 
do  not  on  any  accoimt  take  a  very  light  cam- 
era, for  thus  far  none  has  been  made  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  any  rough  usage. 
Large-size  cameras  are  not  advisable  for  field 
work.  It  is  better  to  use  uore  plates  with  a 
smaller  camera,  and  have  the  best  pictures 
enlarged.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  to  take 
a  large  number  of  small  photographs  (not  too 
small,  of  covirse)  than  a  few  large  ones.  The 
bellows  of  the  camera  should  be  of  good 
leather,  not  rubber-coated  cloth,  or  leather 
substitutes.  Cameras  that  open  only  in  front, 
of  the  kind  usually  known  as  the  "  cycle " 
models,  are  the  most  convenient  so  far  as 
carrying  is  concerned,  but  when  photographing 
objects  at  very  close  range  they  are  not  as 
easily  manipulated  as  those  known  as  the 
double  extension  models;  these  open  both 
front  and  back,  and  as  the  focusing  is  done 
by  moA'ing  the  back  or  ground-glass  end,  the 
lens  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
object  while  the  focusing  is  being  attended  to. 
In  the  next  number  the  subject  of  apparatus 
will  be  continued,  with  descriptions  of  plate 
holders,  tripods,  lenses,  plates,  and  field  chang- 
ing bags. 
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By  CHARLES  E.   PATTERSON 


Amateur  Racquet  Singles  Championship  of  America,  1902. 
Played  in  the  Court  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association. 

.  Feb.  19th  Feb.  20th  Feb.  22d 

W.  R.  Miller,  Canada (  Withdrawn  c^„+f         1 

Edgar  Scott,  Philadelphia (  bcott....|    4.  11.  "• 

A.  Shaw,  Jr,' Boston*  „ |xs.     15.     iS-  shaw        li.  i.  i.    ^'^^"^■■■V^-     ^^'     "• 

L.  Waterbury,  New  York (5.       8.     10.  ''^^^  •••  '  'S-  ^S-  ^S-  I 

C.  H.  Mackay,  New  York (.15.     15.     i5.  Mackay  .  )  15.  15.  15.  ( 

E.  H.  Fay,  Boston (    i.      4.      9.  (.  ,,     ,  2      i?      i^ 

Austin  Potter,  Boston >  Potter       in        ^  tt    Mackay .  J    ^'     ^5-     15. 

P.  F.  Rolland,  CanadaJ f  Withdrawn  ^  °^^^^  •  •  )    9-      3-  "• 

*  National  Champion  in  1901.    J  Champion  of  Canada. 

Doubles  Championship. 
March  5th  to  8th,  played  in  Court  of  Philadelphia  Racquet  Club, 
ist  Round  2d  Round  Final 

H.  S  Russell  and  C.  G.  Winslow,  Boston 8    14    14    12  > 

N.  Etting  and  Geo.  McFadden,  Philadelphia 1  15    17    17    15  L  Etting  and  McFadden 

16    16    IS    17      3    15    15  I  Etting  and  McFadden..)  6068 

18    18    12     15     IS      6    12  I  ^ 

R.  K.  Cassatt  and  Jas.  Potter,  Philadelphia J 

Q.  A.  Shaw,  Sr.,  and  E.  F.  Fay,  Boston \ 

IS    IS    IS    II    13    12      4  I  Brooke  and  Scott 

lO       II        12       IS        18       15       15 

Geo.  H.Brooke  and  H.  D.  Scott,  Philadelphia..  J       3    iS     9    i5    iS    12 

C.  H.  Mackay  and  L.  Waterbury,  New  York \      15     9    i5 

IS    IS    IS    15  L  Mackay  and  Waterbury  J 

B.H.Warburtonand  Edgar  Scott,  Philadelphia  J 


Champion 


Mackay 


Champions 


15     IS     IS     IS 


I    1    15    1  [-Brooke  and  H.D.Scott 


G. H.  Brooke 

and 

H.  D.  Scott, 

Phila. 


ICE   SPOKTS. 

IN  the  Amateur  Hockey  League  championship 
series,   played   in   Greater    New   York,   the 
record  at  this  writing  (March  10)   stands: 

Won.  Lost.  Percent. 

Crescent    A.    C 6  2         75. 

Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y...       5  2        71.4 

New   York   A.   C 5  2         71.4 

St.  Nicholas  S.  C 3  5         37.5 

Brooklyn   S.   C 0  8         00. 

The  Intercollegiate  preliminary  champion- 
ship series  have  been  finished.  Yale  played  an 
even,  consistent  game  throughout  the  season, 
having  good  material  and  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  practise  games.  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  less  favored  in  these  particulars, 
made,  nevertheless,  a  creditable  fight  for  sec- 
ond honors.  Harvard's  steady  improvement 
bringing  her  to  her  top  game  when  it  was 
most  needed.  Brown  showed  some  slight  sem- 
blance to  hockey  toward  the  last,  but  Colum- 
bia, with  all  her  advantages,  played  very 
poorly  throughout.     The  summary  is: 

Won.  Lost.  Percent. 

Yale   4  0  100. 

Harvard    3  1  75. 

Princeton   2  2  50. 

Brown   1  3  25. 

Columbia    0  4  00. 

In  a  final  series  of  three  games  between  the 
first  and  second,  Yale  beat  Harvard  5-3  and  4-1. 

In  Pittsburg  excellent  hockey  has  been 
played,    both   in   the   leagues    and   in    outside 


games.     In  the  senior  championship  series  the 

record,  on  March  1,  stood: 

Won.      Lost.       Percent. 

Keystone    8  4  66.7 

Pittsburg  A.  C...         6  6  50. 

Bankers    4  8  33.3 

The  steady  uphill  climb  of  the  Pittsburg 
seven  has  been  the  notable  feature  of  the  sea- 
son thus  far. 

In  the' Junior  League  the  record  is: 

Won.    Lost.    Percent. 

Shady  Side  Academv.  .      10  2  83.3 

Pittsburg  High  School.       5  4  55.6 

West.     Univer.     Penn. 

Medical   School 3  6  33.3 

East   Liberty 2  8  20. 

The  Shady  Side  team's  work  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  commend.  They  are  vindicating  the  prin- 
ciple of  clean  sport,  both  in  the  make-up  of 
their  team  and  the  excellence  of  their  play. 
Truly  that  is  a  lesson  much  needed  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

Cornell's  team  made  an  encouraging  show- 
ing against  Yale  in  New  York  in  February, 
and  the  seasonable  weather  throvighout  the 
North  has  done  much  to  bring  up  the  out- 
door game. 

In  skating  but  little  has  been  done,  aside 
from  a  remarkable  professional  performance 
by  John  Nilsson  at  the  Pittsburg  rink,  Febru- 
ary 12,  in  which  he  covered  two  miles  in  5 
minutes  47^  seconds,  a  world's  record.  On 
February  14  Clarence  Preston,  of  Shady  Side 
Academy,    successfully    defended    his    title    as 
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amateur  champion  speed  skater  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  winning  the  two-mile  event  in 
6  minutes  26  seconds. 

SWIMMING. 

THERE  seems  no  doubt  that  Harold  F. 
Brewer,  the  San  Francisco  swimmer,  is  the 
coming  record  holder  and  amateur  champion. 
In  all  his  recent  performances  he  has  strength- 
ened the  excellent  impression  made  by  his  work 
at  home.  On  February  19  he  lowered  the  tank 
record  for  600  yards  from  9  minutes  23|  sec- 
onds to  8  minutes  25  seconds,  defeating  E.  C. 
Schaefer,  oft-time  champion,  and  F.  A.  Wenck, 
of  Yale.  On  February  21  he  also -broke  the 
1,000-yard  tank  record,  lowering  it  to  15:23|, 
and  defeating  F.  Wicland,  of  the  Chicago  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  Wenck.  Wieland  was  also  close  to 
the  former  record. 

Harry  LeMoyne,  of  the  Brookline  Swim- 
ming Club,  Mass.,  has  also  been  busy  with  one 
of  Schaefer's  records.  He  won  the  New  Eng- 
land championship  at  80  yards,  in  a  tank,  on 
February  24,  in  49§  seconds,  lowering  the  old 
record  of  50|  seconds.  On  March  3  LeMoyne 
broke  the  world's  indoor  record  at  60  yards  in 
the  New  England  A.  A.  U.  championships,  mak- 
ing it  35^  seconds. 

A  NEW  INDOOR  HURDLE  RECORD. 

SHORT  distance  sprinting  and  hurdle  records 
are  extremely  hard  to  beat,  hence,  as  a 
rule,  they  stand  for  years.  Harry  Arnold, 
of  New  York,  however,  lowered  the  60  yards 
indoor  hurdle  record  to  7§  seconds,  at  Buffalo, 
on  February  22. 

THE  WESTERN  COTXEGE  OUTLOOK. 
T^ROM  present  appearances,,  track  sports  will 
^  be  of  higher  relative  merit  than  baseball 
in  the  Middle  Western  vmiversities  during  the 
coming  spring.  Indeed  a  combination  Western 
college  team  would  come  precious  near  to  win- 
ning from  a  similar  Eastern  team. 

Michigan  will  have  all  her  best  men  of  last 


season,  including  Dvorak,  pole  vaulter,  11  feet 
6  inches;  Fishleigh,  pole  vaulter,  11  feet; 
broad  jumper,  22  feet,  and  120-yard  hurdler, 
16-^;  Nufer,  low  hurdler,  25|;  Armstrong, 
high  jumper,  6  feet;  Lieblee,  sprinter;  and 
others  of  excellent  calibre.  Beloit  still  has 
Merrill,  the  190-pound  flyer,  with  his  records  of 
10  flat  in  the  100  yards  and  49  in  the  quarter. 
Chicago  has,  among  other  good  men,  Fred 
Moloney,  with  15|  and  24|  for  the  two  hurdles ; 
Carey,  hammer  thrower,  140  feet;  Hopkins, 
broad  jumper,  22  feet  8^  inches;  and  Magee, 
pole  vaulter,  11  feet  1|-  inches.  Wisconsin 
boasts  a  fine  quartet  of  mile  runners  averag- 
ing close  to  4:35,  and  they  are  to  run  at  the 
Philadelphia  relay  races  on  April  26.  The 
Freshman  material  is  also  unusually  good. 

The  teams  at  the  big  colleges  seem  unusually 
well  balanced,  take  it  altogether,  although 
Chicago  must  develop  some  good  place-getters 
in  order  to  hold  her  own. 

In  baseball  Wisconsin  looks  to  have  the  best 
prospects,  as  many  of  her  best  men  remain, 
and  the  new  material  is  good.  Chicago  lost 
her  best  pitcher  of  last  year,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  develop  a  successor  of  equal  ability. 
Howe,  substitute  last  season,  is  at  present  most 
conspicuous.  Harper,  the  catcher;  Merrifield, 
second  base;  Sunderland,  short  stop;  and 
Sloan,  fielder,  are  available;  the  other  places 
are  vacant.  Michigan  is  still  worse  off,  as  seven 
of  last  year's  good  nine  have  gone.  Utley, 
pitcher,  and  SnoM',  fielder,  are  all  who  remain. 
About  fifty  men  are  at  work,  but  they  are 
imknown  quantities  so  early  as  this  writing. 
Illinois  should  have  a  rather  strong  team  this 
year,  as  most  of  those  who  played  in  1901  are 
yet  in  college. 

Eastern  and  Western  college  baseball  teams 
will  meet  this  spring  to  an  unusual  extent, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Oberlin  hav- 
ing games  thus  arranged,  with  Chicago  as  a 
possibility. 


WESTMINSTER    KENNEL   CLUB 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  SHOW 
MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY   19-22,   1902 


CHAMPIONS  OF  BREED  AND  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  OPEN    CLASSES 

BREED  BREED 

OPEN                    OPEN           CHAMPIONS  OPEN                   OPEN            CHAMPIONS 

DOGS                BITCHES              DOGS  DOGS                BITCHES                DOGS 

AND  BITCHES  AND  BITCHES 

AIREDALE  Gordon 

TERRIERS           Clonmel          Clonmel          Clonmel  Setters            Downham         Heather       Downham 

Bed  Rock       Coronation      Coronation  Victor              Charm             Victor 

Bassett  Hounds     Geisha  Queen  Great  Danes       Ch.  Sandor    '  ch  Portia  1  ,?^"'^°'" 

Vom  Inn      )        '     "'^'-"*   ( Vom  Inn 

Beagles  Irish 

Not  exceeding  J  Middlesex    Windholme's  1  Setters        Rockwood  Tr  \  ^^-  IfV^^^^^       ^°?^; 

13  inches       1     Pleader              Cycle         |       Wind-  i^ockwooq  j  r.  ^         j^^jj^^          wood,  Jr. 

Over  13        (    Champion           Champion     j-    holme's  Irish 

inches  and -<  Windholme's      Windholme's  I      Bangle  Terriers           Champion       Iroquois        Champion 
not  over  15  I     Robino  11                Bangle       J  Masterpiece       Eileen        Masterpiece 
^D,                  _,  Mastiffs               Prince  of          Holland's       Prince  of 
BLACK  AND  Tan  Wales                Queen              Wales 
(Manchester)  |    ttt^i-   „^^„^„^  I   Rochelle      Welles- 
Terrier       j     "veuesDourne  ^    winner        bourne  NEV^^FOUNDLANDS     Captain 

BLOODHOUNDS         Wandel           Charity            Wan^cl  qld  English 

„  Sheep  Dogs    Robin  Adair    Winifred    Robin  Adair 
BOSTON 

Terriers              Lord              Remlik   .          Remlik  pointers 

Derby               Bonnie               Bonnie  tt^^^^      ^u.    )  Lansdowne      I                    J  Lansdowne 

Bulldogs  Under  55  lbs. -j        j^^j^           C ■{       ^^^^ 

45  lbs.  and  over     Portland         ")  55  lbs.  and  over    King  William 

Under  75  lbs.         Chibiabos        |  TTn^Ar  .-,,  ihc                        '    Ch.  Westlake    I 

Under  .n  lbs  t  j  Champion  Lady  }- Portland  unaer  50  IDS ^  Startle         f 

unaer  40  ids.  j- -j        Dockleaf  50  lbs.  and  over  Belle  Westlake    

40  lbs.  and  over Thackerey  Soda  J 

Pomeranians 

Bull  Terriers  Black  (not     I                     .                 .            "i 

Not  exceeding  J    Champion   Wentworth   ]  over  8  lbs.)     f  Prof .  Ruskm            Viva         I     jj^^jjan 

30  lbs.               I  Little  Flyer       Vixen         lYorkville  Other  than  black  J  Nubian        Thirlsmere  f       Rebel 

-,^iKo   ^^ /^„<»^  J  Ch.  Princeton    Yorkville  (      Belle  (not  over  8  lbs.)  1    Rebel               Baby       J 
30  IDS.  or  over  -j      Monarch              Belle     J 

Poodles 

Cocker  Spaniels  Curly  (black)          Milo  Fils          Maisie       Milo  Fils 

Black                       Fritz  III            Surprise  ]  Curly  (Except  I       Beppo  of 

Any  solid  color  |   ■,,  »^„  ^  „„              Hampton    !    f^,.  f„  black)           j  Thrandeston     

except  black    S   J-^^^aoc               Fashion     f  ^'^^^^  '■'■•  PuGS 

Parti-colored          Chief  II           Surrender]  Black                       Black  Knight 

COLLIES  Any  color                Ch.  Loki 

Other  than  sable  or  J  Prize           Moreton    ")  Russian  Wolf 

sable  and  white      (  Tont               Hebe       i  Moreton  HOUNDS            Fernbrook      Fernbrook      Fernbrook 

T?niio-Vi  j            Hanover                Moreton     (     Hebe  Ivan                 Alixe                 Ivan 

■«-ougn  -j               Victor                      Hebe        J  SCOTTISH 

Smooth          Wellesbourne  Veto  Terriers   Endcliffe       Endcliffe                Endcliffe 

Chappie  Heather  Charm    Heather  Charm 

Dachshunde  Skye 

Red                        Rotbart  M          DiUy       )   ^^^^.  ^  TERRIERS           Moorland    I       ^^^^^         (  Moorland 

Other  than  red   Rupert  M        Topsy  M    f  ^^P®'^*  M.  Lad         f       ~                  \        Lad 

^                     F  J'        )  g.j,  Bernards 

T,. ,,,.„..„„                                                                       c„^<-  -D        t,            i  Mayor  of                Columbia's    Mayor  of 

Dalmatians           Spot  Rough          j  Watford                      Hope         Watford 

Deerhounds           Norval                  Noma           Norval  Smooth         -|  ^^^s'qSi^e^^°^          Va?den         Vardin 

English  Toy  Spaniels 

Setters    Champion  Barton        Mallwyd        Barton  1    Persever- 

Tory                       Queen            Tory  King  Charles    Perseverance         Lillie      -j        ^^^^ 

Field  Spaniels  ^1     ,    .„       ^1 ■„  t.„ii„  \  Champion 

RI0.V               J  Ch.   Encliffe     Ch.  Annoy-  )     ^,^  Blenheim       Champion  Rollo     -,        rqIIo 

Black               -j        Bishop                  ance         !     ^J^it'  t,  ■        r-i,     i  .     i    Ashton        Darnall              Darnall 

Other  than     J    Ch   Saybrook    Woolton      [     T^l°Jt^^  Prince  cnaries    -,  Defender         Kitty                  Kitty 

black           (         Popcorn          Dagmar      I      J^^'^aage  ^     Ashton 

^                        5             J  Rubies                  -j  Aristocrat 

Fox  Hounds  Japanese              Totaro             Yuka  Senn    Beri  Senn 

English                   g^^t^""                  Giddy        Toy  Tfrriers 

American               Bragdon              Carmen      ^'-"'   1  £-k.kie.k3 

Not  Maltese  or  1  ,  Endcliffe 

Fox  Terriers  Yorkshire  or    V     i  Maiestv 

Smooth           -T      ■^°"               ^^-  Norfolk  "]  over  8  lbs.        )                                                  1         j       j 

\  Chlmnion          ChLmofon    \        S^uff  Welsh  Terriers    Rock  of       Brynafon      Cedarvale 

Wire  Haired  1  Wl^J^f\i^           M^«.^?„ff  Harlech             Mab          Hard  Cash 

]  Hands  Up          Hot  Stuff   J  Yorkshire 

French  Terriers    '          Endcliffe       Endcliffe        Endcliffe 

Bull  Dogs      Maurice      Rodney  Mignon      Mirthful         Mirthful         Mirthful 
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Modern  Seamanship.     By  Austin  M.  Knight. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Company. 

COMMANDER  KNIGHT,  U.  S.  N.,  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  seaman,  and  he 
has  written  a  thoroughly  practical  book 
which  covers  a  wider  field  than  most  volumes 
which  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 
It  touches  every  conceivable  topic  from 
splicing  a  rope  to  taking  a  disabled  vessel  in 
tow  in  bad  weather,  or  handling  a  steamer 
around  a  dock.  It  is  also  very  elaborately  and 
practically  illustrated,  and  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Corinthian 
sailorman. 

The  English  Turf.     By  Charles  Richardson. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

1  HIS  is  a  very  complete  and  entertainingly 
written  story  of  the  English  turf,  with  a 
record  of  its  courses  and  horses.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  American  horses  are  being  entered 
in  such  great  nuinbers  at  English  meetings, 
this  is  a  book  of  peculiar  interest,  with  its  dis- 
cussion of  modern  courses,  trainers,  training 
grounds,  jockeys,  breeding  and  lines  of  blood. 
It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  turf  and  must  appeal  to  every 
horseman. 

The  Nineteenth  Hole.     By  Van  Tassel  Sut- 
phen.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

JVIr.  Sutphen  was  the  first  American  to 
turn  golf  to  literary  advantage  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  most  entertaining  of  those  who 
write  our  golf  stories.  The  present  volume 
attests  to  the  merit  of  this  ranking. 

The  Bears  of  Blue  River.    By  Charles  Major. 
Doubleday,  McClure  &  Company. 

J\.  THOROUGHLY  enjoyable  "bear  story"  for 
boys. 

In  the  Forest.     By  Maximilian  Foster. 

.1  HIS  is  another  of  the  many  books,  now 
appearing,  of  animal  stories,  quasi-fiction  and 
quasi-fact.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  boys 
despite  its  taking  some  liberties  with  the 
animals. 

Animal  Life.     A  first  book  of  zoology.     By 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Vernon  h.  Kellogg. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

An  inviting  and  instructive  book  to  the 
beginning  student  of  animal  life. 

The  Outcasts.    By  W.  A.  Eraser.    Illustrated 
by  Arthur  Heming.  Scribners'. 

i  HIS  is  quite  the  best  of  Mr.  Eraser's  recent 
stories  of  animal  life,  and  the  volume  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  the  drawings  of  Arthur 


Heming,  though  the  artist's  work  does  not 
seem  so  convincing  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Eraser's 
other  volume. 

Lives    of    the    Hunted.     By  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

iVlR.  Seton's  animal  stories  are  always 
fascinating  and  arouse  sympathy  for  the  beast 
even  though  we  realize,  as  we  read,  that  the 
author  invariably  idealizes  his  dumb  subjects 
to  a  degree  quite  incompatible  with  truthful 
delineation  of  brute  character.  The  best  tale 
in  the  present  volume  is  Johnny  Bear,  which  is 
more  like  the  author's  earlier  stories  and  has 
less  suggestion  of  fiction.  "  Krag"  which  opens 
Lives  of  the  Hunted,  emphasizes  the  artificial 
note  Mr.  Seton  allows  now  and  again  to  creep 
into  his  stories.  It  is  so  idealized  as  to  de- 
tract from  its  interest.  Indeed  it  comes  pre- 
cious near  being  maudlin,  which  does  not  at 
all  reflect  the  nature  of  its  author.  Mr. 
Seton's  animal  stories  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon  as  natural  history,  but  they  are 
always  entertaining. 

A  Year  in  a  Yawl.     By  Russell  Doubleday. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

J\  PLEASING  yarn  of  a  seven  thousand  mile 
cruise  down  the  Mississippi  River,  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Norfolk,  by  four  boys  in  a  thirty-five-foot  yawl 
of  their  own  construction. 

The  Royal  Game  of  Golf.     By  F.  T.  Rich- 
ards. R.  H.  Russell. 

J\  QUAINT  and  exceedingly  well  executed 
series  of  figures  using  golf  as  an  excuse  for 
some  very  artistic  and  skilful  drawings  of 
figures  in  costumes  of  the  different  periods 
from  1565  to  1840.  Mr.  Richards'  knowledge 
of  the  golf  clubs,  however,  is  more  limited. 
It  makes  an  attractive  portfolio  of  loose 
pages. 

Our  Houseboat  on  the  Nile.     By  Lee  Bacon. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

1  HE  story  of  a  trip  on  the  Nile  in  a  dahabeah, 
and  some  suggestions  for  those  who.  con- 
template a  similar  trip. 

Nature's  Biographies.     By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

IVl  R.  Weed  is  not  only  a  deep  student  of  na- 
ture but  one  who  tells  what  he  has  to  say  most 
interestingly.  This  little  book  concerns  the 
butterfly,  moths,  grasshoppers  and  the  fly, 
and  is  very  entertainingly  instructive  as  well 
as  fully  illustraled. 


With  the  Waters  Swishing  at  Your  Feet 
and  the  Trout  Well  Hooked. 
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THE   GREAT   TWO-YEAR-OLDS   OF   LAST 
YEAR    AND    THEIR    THREE- 
YEAR-OLD   PROMISE 

By  ARTHUR  F.   BOWERS 


FAIELY  well- 
known  Ameri- 
can jockey,  but 
not  one  of  the 
foremost  rank, 
remarked  the 
other  day,  as 
he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Eur- 
ope, that  he 
feared  Mr. 
William  C. 
Whitney's  famous  colt,  ISTasturtium,  would 
be  unsuccessful  in  the  Epsom  Derby.  When 
asked  if  he  had  any  special  reason  for  dis- 
trust of  this  racer's  prospects  in  the  most 
celebrated  turf  contest  of  the  world,  he 
replied:  "The  turn  at  the  T<attenham 
corner  on  the  Derby  course  is  so  extremely 
sharp  and  so  difficult  that  it  strikes  me  so 
big  a  horse  as  l^asturtium  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  its  difficulties."  The  comment 
made  by  this  rider  shows  how  poor  is  often 
the  judgment  of  jockeys,  even  of  those  who 
attain  an  average  measure  of  success.  It 
is  true  that  the  Tattenham  corner  is 
abrupt,  and  that  there  is  at  times  a  trou- 
blesome crowding  at  that  place,  but  many 
Derby  winners  have  been  horses  of  excep- 
tional size.  The  unbeaten  Ormonde,  for 
instance,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mightiest 


champions  in  horse  flesh  ever  seen  in  any 
country,  and  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of 
his  year,  was  an  enormous  fellow,  of  im- 
mense height,  and  proportions  almost 
gigantic.  He  was  the  all-conquering  vic- 
tor of  his  day,  and,  in  fact,  great  numbers 
of  British  experts  consider  him  to  have 
been  unsurpassed  in  prowess  among  the 
greatest  horses  of  the  centuries. 

In  glancing  hastily  at  the  achievements 
and  the  merits  of  prominent  American 
two-year-olds  of  the  season  of  1901  that 
are  likely  to  secure  new  honors  in  1902,  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  more  interest 
is  felt  by  Americans  generally  in  J^astur- 
tium  than  in  any  other  colt  of  his  age,  not 
because  his  exploits  last  year  were  incom- 
parable, although  they  were  certainly  dis- 
tinguished, but  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
the  selected  representative  of  a  great 
American  stable  in  the  English  Derby,  and 
it  is  now  likely  that  if  he  goes  to  the  post 
fit  and  well,  and  in  form  equal  to  that 
which  he  displayed  last  fall,  he  will  be  a 
creditable  exponent  of  Yankee  hopes  and 
aspirations  on  the  British  turf. 

At  the  close  of  last  autumn  Mr.  Whitney 
was  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  wonderful 
array  of  colts  and  fillies  whose  perform- 
ances had  been  brilliant,  and  whose  class 
and  quality  were  indisputable.     When  we 
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mention  JSTasturtium,  Goldsmith,  Yankee, 
Endurance-By-Right,  and  Blue  Girl,  not  to 
speak  of  King  Hanover,  Gold  Seeker,  and  a 
nmnber  of  other  youngsters  of  considerable 
reputation,  the  minds  of  turfmen  recur  to 
a  long  list  of  notable  victories  in  impor- 
tant stakes.  With  so  many  to  choose  from 
Mr.  Whitney  decided  to  send  ISTasturtium 
across  the  ocean. 

In  numerous  instances  colts  and  fillies 
which  had  done  well  in  this  country  have 
gone  to  pieces  in  health  and  strength  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
either  died  abroad  or  been  made  almost 
useless  for  further  racing.  Duke  of  Ma- 
genta, Falsetto,  Tommy  Atkins,  and  sev- 
eral others  might  be  referred  to.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  better  fortune  will  attend 
the  career  of  ISTasturtium  in  the  Old 
World.  He  is  a  splendid-looking  fellow, 
and  in  the  Matbush  Stakes,  at  a  distance 
of  seven  furlongs,  he  proved  beyond  cavil 
that  he  had  staying  power  as  well  as  speed. 
Some  censorious  critics  found  fault  with 
this  colt,  declaring  that  he  was  somewhat 
flashy  in  appearance,  and  not  of  the  hardy, 
lasting,  wear-and-tear  sort.     These  fault- 


finders hardly  seemed  to  be  justified  in 
their  censure.  John  Huggins,  the  Ameri- 
can trainer  who  has  been  so  remarkably 
successful  abroad,  preferred  Nasturtium  to 
handle  for  Mr.  Whitney  for  the  Derby  and 
other  great  prizes  in  England,  to  any  other 
animal  in  Mr.  Whitney's  stable.  Few  per- 
sons who  know  anything  about  racing  will 
deny  Mr.  Iduggins's  conspicuous  ability  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  horses,  as  well  as 
in  training  and  managing  noble  types.  It 
was  highly  regrettable  that,  owing  to  an 
accident  at  or  near  the  starting  point,  l^as- 
turtium  had  no  chance  in  the  Futurity,  by 
far  the  richest  turf  prize  in  America,  to 
prove  his  actual  merit.  On  that  occasion, 
in  a  big  field  which  included  most  of  the 
choicest  two-year-olds  in  the  country,  he 
was  practically  "left"  at  or  near  the  post, 
and  merely  cantered  over  the  course.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  he  was  inter- 
fered with  and  fouled  in  an  important  con- 
test, and  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  weeks 
of  racing  in  the  United  States  in  1901  that 
he  set  the  seal  on  his  greatness.  Then  he 
made  it  clear  that  his  place  was  at  the  top, 
or  very  close  to  the  top,  among  all  the  run- 
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ners  of  his  age  anywhere  on  this  Continent. 
In  the  spring  months  of  the  first  year  of 
the  new  century  the  opinion  gained 
ground  that  most  of  the  American  two- 
year-olds  which  appeared  in  public  early 
in  the  season  were  not  true  stars ;  but  long 
before  midsummer  had  been  reached,  that 
superb  filly,  Blue  Girl,  bearing  the  colors 
of  John  E.  Madden,  had  made  good  her 
title  to  be  ranked  alongside  the  best  of  her 
age  and  sex  that  had  been  seen  on  our 
courses  for  generations.     She  is  a  splen- 


the  doings  of  the  two-year-olds,  which 
he  now  owns  exclusively,  were  sufiiciently 
impressive  to  warrant  extended  study.  Mr. 
Whitney  spared  no  outlay  in  strengthening 
his  turf  forces,  and  the  purchases  which  he 
made  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the 
last  day  of  October  astonished  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  unap- 
proachable sport.  He  bought  ISTasturtium 
for  $50,000  from  Mr.  Anthony  L.  Aste,  who 
was  known  for  years  in  this  city  as  "  Tony 
the  Bootblack,"  because  of  his  ownership 


Goldsmith . 


did  specimen  of  a  royal  princess  among 
racers.  For  a  part  of  the  season  she  was 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  this  trouble 
interfered  with  her  series  of  meritorious 
triumphs.  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  silent  part- 
ner with  Mr.  Madden  in  the  ownership  of 
Blue  Girl,  and  in  the  autumn  he  bought 
out  Mr.  Madden's  interest,  and  therefore 
become  her  sole  possessor. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
any  review  of  the  performances  of  the 
older  horses  in  Mr.  Whitney's  stable,  but 


and  control  of  a  big  combination  of  boot- 
blacking  stands.  Mr.  Aste  was  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  huge  stable,  but  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  win  a  number  of  races 
with  Jack  Point  and  with  Sadducee,  and 
had  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  pur- 
chasing N^asturtium  when  that  colt  was 
sold  in  the  settlement  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Mr.  J.  G.  Follansbee  and  Mr. 
William  Astor  Chanler.  Tony  the  Bootblack 
secured  the  colt  at  auction  for  $4,500,  and, 
therefore,  made  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
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investment  when  the  big  son  of  Water- 
cress was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Whitney  for 
$50,000.  The  buyer  of  ISTasturtium  before 
the  season  was  over  had  secured  from  Mr. 
Madden  his  entire  interest,  not  only  in 
Blue  Girl,  but  also  in  Yankee,  and  some 
other  colts  and  fillies  of  rare  excellence. 
The  figures  at  which  Mr.  Madden  parted 
with  his  interest  in  these  two-year-olds 
were  not  made  public,  but  they  certainly 
must  have  been  sky-scrapers.  Such  cracks 
were  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.     In  the 


of  last  year,  the  prevailing  impression  was 
that  the  young  colts  and  fillies  of  1901 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  surpassing  merit. 
This  idea  was  completely  dispelled  long- 
before  the  last  important  stake  had  been 
decided  in  the  fall.  Few  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  turf  have  known  so 
radiant  a  galaxy  of  two-year-old  stars  as 
that  which  includes  Nasturtium,  Endur- 
ance-By-Right, Blue  Girl,  Heno,  Yankee, 
Goldsmith,  Alan-a-Dale,  Compute,  Leon- 
ora  Loring,   and  constellations   of  others. 


Nasturtium,  Entered  for  the  English  Derby. 


final  days  of  the  season  the  imperial  filly, 
Endurance-By-Eight,  who  had  won  a  mem- 
orable series  of  prizes  and  honors  against 
worthy  antagonists  of  towering  class,  was 
transferred  by  Mr.  Schorr,  the  well-known 
Memphis  turfman,  to  Mr.  Whitney  at  a 
price  which  must  have  been  above  $30,000, 
and  her  exploits  had  been  so  dazzling  that 
even  $40,000  would  not  have  seemed  an 
extravagant  sum  to  pay  for  her. 

As    already    said    in    this    article,    when 
Morris  Park  threw  open  its  gates  in  May 


In  fact,  there  were  twice  a  score  of  young 
racers  whose  performances  would  have 
been  considered  at  least  praiseworthy  in  an 
average  season,  but  which  were  eclipsed  in 
the  lustre  of  the  feats  of  the  champion 
novices  of  the  turf  in  that  great  season. 

.Among  so  many  animals  of  marked  qual- 
ity it  is  difiicult  to  pick  out  any  single  one 
and  award  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  that 
one  above  all  others.  If  l^asturtium  had 
taken  part  in  as  many  races  as  Goldsmith 
did,  as  Blue  Girl  and  Endurance-By-Right 
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did,  and  in  those  races  had  borne  himself 
as  nobly  as  he  did  in  the  Flatbush  Stakes, 
there  might  be  little  room  left  for  argu- 
ment. Goldsmith  is  a  little  fellow  of 
indomitable  pluck  and  inexhaustible  stay- 
ing power,  and  he  is  the  idol  of  legions  of 
experienced  turfmen,  whose  admiration  of 
bulldog  courage  in  the  thoroughbred  is 
unbounded;  but,  as  l^asturtium  and  Gold- 
smith were  together  in  the  same  stable  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  as  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Huggins  selected 


and  merit,  but  last  year  in  the  United 
States  there  were  liasturtium.  Goldsmith, 
Heno,  Yankee,  Alan-a-Dale,  and  a  dozen 
more,  whose  names  might  be  included  in 
the  list  of  extremely  fast  colts,  while  Blue 
Girl,  Endurance-By-Right,  and  Leonora 
Loring  were  fillies  of  startling  speed,  and 
will  be  remembered  for  many  a  day  for  the 
remarkable  character  of  their  two-year-old 
form,  no  matter  what  they  may  do  or  may 
not  do  hereafter.  It  may  possibly  happen 
that    rheumatism,    or    lameness,    or    some 


Blue  Girl. 
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Nasturtium,  rather  than  Goldsmith,  to  go 
abroad,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
made  up  their  minds  that,  good  as  Gold- 
smith was,  Nasturtium  was  even  better. 
It  was  an  amazing  season  for  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  qualities  of  the  colts  and 
also  of  the  fillies  among  the  youngsters. 
Only  at  long  intervals  on  the  turf  of  any 
country  are  both  sexes  represented  by 
troops   of   two-year-olds    of  eminent   class 


other  ailment  may  interfere  with  Blue 
Girl's  future  pride  of  place.  Leonora  Lor- 
ing was  very  sick  at  one  time  last  season, 
and  possibly  she  may  not  train  on.  Endur- 
ance-By-Eight was  a  wonderfully  rugged, 
strong-bodied,  as  well  as  stout-hearted 
filly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  her  career  on  the  turf  will  be  long, 
and  will  be  crowded  with  notable  feats. 
Great  two-year-olds  do  not  always  become 
great  three-year-olds.  But  Endurance-By- 
Eight  is  a  filly  among  ten  thousand. 


Mr.  Foxhall  Keene,  the  All-Round  Expert  Sportsman. 
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While  Mr.  Whitney's  stable  at  the  close 
of  the  season  was  far  stronger  in  two-year- 
olds  than  any  other  one  in  the  country, 
John  E.  Madden's  colors  were  carried  until 
the  later  months  by  a  marvelous  collection 
of  flyers.  Blue  Girl,  Yankee,  and  Heno, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  of  others  of  less  valvie, 
but  still  of  no  mean  reputation,  were 
trained  and  developed  by  him,  and  gained 
abundant  laurels  and  prizes  for  him  and 
for  his  associates.  Blue  Girl  came  to  hand 
early,  and  was  raced  freely  at  Morris  Park 
in  the  spring.  Mr.  Madden  decided  not  to 
hurry  Yankee  and  Heno,  and  he  managed 
them  with  masterly  patience  and  care. 
Yankee  had  run  only  twice  before  he  cap- 
tured his  dazzling  turf  diadem  in  the 
Futurity.  Heno  was  not  brought  out  until 
the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  then  he 
made  it  plain  beyond  doubt  that  his  proper 
place  was  in  the  foremost  division.  Mr. 
Clarence  PI.  Mackay  bought  him  at  a  most 
generous  expenditure  from  Mr.  Madden. 
A  special  race  was  arranged  with  Endur- 
ance-By-Kig'ht,  and  although  the  filly  pre- 
vailed handsomely  over  the  colt,  still  Heno 
in  that  affair  displayed  a  flight  of  speed 
which  aroused  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of 
every  spectator.  Later,  at  Morris  Park, 
he  defeated  the  Futurity  winner,  Yankee, 
in  the  renowned  Matron  Stakes,  and  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  observer  that 
he  was  worth  all  the  money  Mr.  Mackay 
had  paid  for  him.  It  is  true  that  Yankee 
was  conceding  weight  to  Heno,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Heno  will  be  able 
to  vanquish  Yankee  at  even  weights  when 
they  meet  in  the  mighty  three-year-old 
battles  of  1902.  In  fact,  most  of  our  high- 
browed  and  bald-headed  racing  sages  be- 
lieve Yankee  to  be  the  superior  of  the  two. 
Yankee  is  a  colt  of  remarkable  power  and 
muscular  development,  as  well  as  speed, 
and  it  is  probable  will  turn  out  to  be  an 
excellent  stayer  at  the  long  distances, 
although  his  dam.  Correction,  was  only  a 
sprinter.  Correction  was  an  amazingly 
fast  sprinter,  however,  and  Yankee's  sire, 
Hanover,  was  a  champion  over  extended 
journeys,  and  has  almost  to  a  certainty 
handed  down  his  sturdiness  and  strength 
of  heart  to  his  distinguished  son. 

In  the  West  there  were  some  two-year- 
olds  last  year  which  ran  well,  and  did  not 
come  East  at  all.  Among  these  was  Abe 
Frank;  but  the  study  of  all  of  his  running 
in  public,  and,  in  fact,  a  careful  review  of 


the  races  of  every  two-year-old  in  the  West 
who  was  not  seen  at  any  time  in  the  East, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  in 
1901  at  least  a  half  dozen  among  the  colts 
and  fillies  shown  on  the  courses  in  this 
State  that  were  better  performers  and  of 
somewhat  higher  class  than  the  best  of 
those  which  remained  in  the  West.  Endur- 
ance-By-Right won  several  races  in  the 
West  before  she  was  brought  to  the  JSTew 
York  tracks. 

It  was  deeply  regretted  among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers  of  the 
great  sport  of  the  turf  that  the  famous 
Keene  stable,  the  most  popular,  the  most 
celebrated,  and  the  most  honored  of  Ameri- 
can stables  for  many  years,  was  under  a 
cloiid  of  ill-fortune  in  this  country  in  1901, 
after  the  June  meeting  of  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  James  R.  Keene's 
faultless  filly,  Cap-And-Bells,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  graceful,  and  charm- 
ing mares  that  the  sun  ever  looked  upon, 
and  a  racer  of  superb  quality  and  speed, 
as  well  as  beauty,  won  the  English  Oaks  in 
a  style  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  saw  her  victory.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  very  great  honor.  To  win 
the  Oaks  is  only  second  to  Avinning  the 
Derby  itself,  and  American  turfmen  are 
eagerly  anticipating  for  Mr.  Keene  at  no 
very  distant  day  the  glory  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Derby.  It  is  not  generally  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Keene  stable  has  in  it  a 
three-year-old  which  can  secure  the  daz- 
zling crown  of  the  turf  at  Epsom  this  sea- 
son, l^evertheless,  the  Keenes,  father  and 
son,  Mr.  James  R.  Keene  and  Mr.  Foxhall 
P.  Keene,  are  represented  abroad  by  many 
high-class  racers,  including  Cap-And-Bells. 
Unfortunately,  the  Keene  colors  were  not 
carried  by  any  two-year-old  of  great  fame 
or  invincible  speed  in  the  Hnited  States  last 
season.  It  was  an  unlucky  year  for  the 
two-year-olds  owned  by  the  Keenes  which 
were  raced  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
stable  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Tommy  Atkins  abroad,  in  the  change  of 
form  of  the  brilliant  three-year-old  colt, 
Conroy,  that  won  the  Brooklyn  Handicap 
in  magnificent  fashion,  but  fell  off  in  train- 
ing, and  could  not  race  again  in  1901. 
Conroy  is  now  in  England;  so  is  Chacor- 
nac,  the  Futurity  winner  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Another  misfortune  which  befell  the 
Keene  colors  last  summer  in  this  country 
was  the  going  lame  of  the  top-notch  colt. 


Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  Champion  Racquet  Player  of  America. 


Photograi>h  by  Davis  &f  Sanford. 
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Commando,  who  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  first  in  the  Realization  but  for  trou- 
ble with  his  hoofs.  This  affection  became 
so  serious  that  Commando  was  retired  to 
the  stud,  to  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  hosts 
of  admirers  who  desired  to  see  this  cham- 
pion racer  stand  up  and  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  The  Goddess  of  Fortune 
was  so  unkind  to  tlie  Keene  stable  last  sea- 
son in  the  United  States  that  in  1902  she 
ought  to  lavish  her  favors  heartily  on  these 
liberal  and  enterprising  owners,  whose  col- 
ors are  the  peerless  white  with  blue  spots. 


immensely  improved  Saratoga  course,  the 
highest  honors  of  the  American  turf  will 
be  fought  for  this  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  Derby  in  Chicago  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  its  own,  and  on  many  occasions 
Eastern  colts  and  fillies  have  been  sent  to 
the  second  city  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  at  Washington  Park;  but  the  ill- 
fortune  of  the  best  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Eastern  stables  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  has  been  proverbial.  Colts 
of  the  magnificent  quality  and  fame  of 
Domino,    and    others    of    true   merit    have 


Heno. 


Among  the  two-year-olds  of  1901  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  article  as  of 
genuine  importance  and  high  i^romise,  it  is 
likely  that  few  will  be  seen  in  public  at 
the  outset  of  the  racing  season  of  1902  in 
America.  The  most  notable  and  valuable 
three-year-old  stakes  are  not  decided  until 
some  advance  has  been  raade  from  the  first 
weeks  of  sport  in  this  State,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  universally  admitted  that  within 
the  limits  of  this  city,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of   the   transformed,   developed,    and 


been  badly  defeated  at  Washington  Park. 
The  blackest  clouds  of  ill-luck  as  a  rule 
have  hovered  over  the  finest  racers  which 
have  been  sent  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Illinois.  Several  of  the  two-year-olds  of 
1901  which  have  been  referred  to  in  this 
contribution  are  entered  in  the  American 
Derby,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
best  battles  among  our  choicest  three-year- 
olds  of  1902  will  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  East.  It  may  be  that  the 
Eastern  colors  will  be  conspicuous  in  mid- 
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summer  at  the  foremost  of  the  Western 
meetings,  that  of  Washington  Park, but  the 
decisive  struggles  for  supremacy  will  be 
settled  in  this  city  and  in  Saratoga. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Morris 
Park,  Gravesend,  Sheepshead  Bay,  and 
Brighton  are  all  included  within  the  limits 
of  this  metropolis,  and  Saratoga  is  now  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  New  York 
turfmen  that  it  is  practically  a  New  York 
City  track,  although  it  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Madison  Square.  As  Nas- 
turtium has  been  sent  abroad,  he  will  not 
be  seen  upon  any  American  course  this 
season.  In  Mr.  Whitney's  wonderful  col- 
lection of  three-year-olds  of  to-day  he  has 
so  many  racers  of  high  class  that  he  will 
naturally  and  properly  select  one  after 
another  to  strive  for  one  stake  after  an- 
other. His  knightly  colts  Goldsmith  and 
Yankee  are  heavily  engaged  in  the  richest 
three-year-old  stakes  at  Morris  Park,  at 
Sheepshead  Bay,  at  Gravesend,  and  at  Sar- 
atoga. Blue  Girl,  his  queenly  filly,  will 
take  part  in  the  most  renowned  of  the  filly 
stakes  in  the  East.  Endurance-By-Right 
was  not  entered  in  a  large  number  of  the 
best-known  stakes  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  it  is  possible  she  may  be  started 
in  some  of  the  famous  handicaps  of  the 
type  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Suburban.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
three-year-old  may  this  year  equal  the  feat 
of  Conroy  in  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  in 
1901,  because  there  are  so  many  three-year- 


olds  of  exceptional  quality  and  speed  and 
staying  power  which  will  be  in  training. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  Heno,  Mr.  Perry 
Belmont's  Fly-Wheel,  Mr.  McDowell's 
Alan-a-Dale,  the  Morris  Brothers'  Com- 
pute, and  the  swiftest  colts  and  fillies  in 
the  stables  of  Mr.  Featherstone,  Mr.  Fol- 
lansbee.  Colonel  Pepper,  Green  B.  Morris, 
the  Oxnards,  J.  B.  BLaggin,  and  several 
others,  were  entered  so  liberally  in  the 
three-year-old  stakes  of  this  year  that  the 
contests  among  the  horses  of  that  age  in 
the  popular  and  historical  stakes  of  the 
Westchester  Association  in  May,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  and  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  later,  of  the  Brighton  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Saratoga  Association  in 
July  and  August,  are  likely  to  call  out 
fields  of  thoroughbreds  so  much  admired 
and  so  well  worthy  of  admiration  that  the 
multitudes  of  spectators  will  be  excited  to 
greater  enthusiasm  and  applause  than  have 
been  known  on  our  American  tracks  for  a 
decade.  The  Withers  and  the  Belmont, 
the  Carlton  Stakes  and  the  Brooklyn 
Derby,  the  Tidal  and  Realization,  and 
many  another  classic  race  on  the  grounds 
of  the  organizations  which  are  promoting, 
developing,  and  expanding  the  sport  of  the 
turf  to  an  extent  surpassing  anything  hith- 
erto known  in  the  New  World,  will  bring 
together  many  runners  of  celebrity  in  con- 
tests of  such  ardor  and  such  spirit  as  have 
been  seen  rarely  since  the  first  thorough- 
bred struggles  in  the  United  States. 


BIG  GUN 

A    SANTEE    BRAVE 
By  FRANK  WELLES  CALKINS 


WE  sat  at  supper,  Jules  Bottineau 
and  myself,  over  a  tiny  fire  of 
wullow  sticks  upon  a  low  point 
of  bluff  above  a  bank  of  the  Waterring. 
Our  ponies  fed  upon  the  short  slope  below. 
Jules  Bottineau  was  acting  as  my  guide 
in  a  journey  from  Bismarck  to  a  mission 
on  the  Souris.     The  nature  of  my  errand 


is  not  of  account  in  this  narrative.  We 
were  making  our  way  across  the  hunting 
grounds  of  several  hostile  tribes,  and  being 
neutrals,  deemed  it  best  to  travel  with  no 
attempt  at  concealment. 

The  sun  had  just  tipped  with  red  fire  the 
tops  of  Aniacomasin  Buttes,  and  twilight 
was  falling  upon  the  level  plains.     I  had 


'  That  Big-  Gun  did  grab  my  lill'  lack 
in  his  arms  an'  jump  on  the  water  like  lightning. 
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my  third  cup  of  coffee  in  hand,  alternately 
sipping  and  winking  at  the  glories  of  a 
garnet  sky.  Jules,  who  minded  not  the 
color,  but  the  attitude  of  things,  sat  across 
the  fire  gazing  blinkingly  toward  the  north. 
His  French-Canadian  face,  ornamented 
with  a  grizzled  goatee,  showed  a  sudden, 
fierce  play  of  emotion. 

Pie  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  play  actor, 
and  stood  in  a  half-crouching  attitude,  the 
tails  of  his  wolf-skin  cap  fluttering  in 
the  stirring  night  breeze,  his  eyes  glued 
upon  some  distant  prairie  object. 

"  Buffalo  or  elk,  and  coming  our  way," 
was  my  mental  comment,  and  I  calmly 
sipped  at  my  coffee.  Jules  was  of  an  emo- 
tional turn  and  a  tragic  manner.  He 
jumped  at  game,  and  sometimes  at  conclu- 
sions. 

'' Garrdons  nous!"  he  muttered  half- 
angrily.  "  That  ees  too  mooch  w'en  seex 
Eenjun  they  all  chase  one  man  like  dose 
fellars." 

He  caught  up  his  guu.  Hastily  putting 
down  my  cup  I,  too,  snatched  my  breech- 
loader and  sprang  to  my  feet.  Without 
doubt  there  were  Indians  coming — coming 
at  the  run  and  straight  as  the  crow  flies 
toward  our  camp.  They  were  on  foot,  and 
lunging  forward  at  the  swinging,  loose- 
jointed  gait  which  signifies  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive chase.  One  in  advance,  some  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  was  evidently  the 
pursued.  The  others — there  were  more 
than  six — Avere  strung  out  for  a  half-mile 
or  more  in  his  rear.  The  chased  one  drew 
nearer  and  his  foremost  pursuer  suddenly 
halted  and  let  fly  an  arrow.  The  runner, 
now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  had 
an  eye  over  his  shoulder,  and  cunningly 
threw  himself  flat  upon  his  face. 

The  bow  shaft  struck  with  a  sharp  thit! 
into  the  hard  soil  at  our  feet.  The  runner 
gained  his  feet  in  a  lithe  spring,  and  came 
on  with  a  whoop  of  defiance. 

"By  Gar-r-r!"  shouted  my  guide  with 
increased  excitement :  "  That  is  Beeg 
Gun — ^^so,  by  gar-r — Ey  yegh,  yowe-e-e!" 
With  the  shrill  bow-shot  yell  of  the  Santee, 
Jules  threw  his  rifle  to  his  face  and  sent  a 
bullet  whistling  above  the  savages  in  pur- 
suit. That  fetched  them  standing,  and  a 
second  half-ounce  slug,  whining  yeun- 
yeun-yeun,  sent  the  foremost  hustling  out 
of  range. 

I  was  much  relieved  to  note  that  Big 
Gun — of  whatsoever  tribe  or  band — would 


be  left  to  settle  his  own  account  in  his  own 
way.  Watching  the  Indian  curiously  as 
he  approached,  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  himself  when  pitted 
against  decent  odds.  And  I  was  inclined 
to  reckon  that  such  odds  would  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  have  left  him  to  single 
combat.  He  halted  several  times  to  shout 
taunts  at  his  scudding  foes. 

"  Aie — y'y'yuh,  hegh!  Hechecha!  Hech- 
echa! "  He  put  up  his  hands  to  hurl  the 
harsh  bitterness  after  them.  He  stood,  a 
large  figure  in  bronze,  against  a  red  belt  of 
sky.  He  had  strijiped  to  the  leggins,  and 
carried  no  weapon  but  a  knife.  He  was 
breathing  heavily,  but  composedly,  as  he 
halted  finally  at  our  camp  fire,  and  there 
was  a  broad  grin  of  recognition  upon  his 
face  as  my  guide  spoke  to  him  in  the  gut- 
teral,  but  not  unmusical,  Santee.  A  few 
words  passed  between  them,  and  we  turned 
our  eyes  upon  the  Indians  in  retreat, 
watching  the  shadowy  figures  imtil  they 
were  lost  upon  a  dimming  horizon.  Then 
we  sat  by  the  fire,  and  the  tall  Indian  told 
his  story  briefly  and  with  expressive  ges- 
tures. Jules  assisted  my  understanding 
with  a  running  comment  in  his  kind  of 
English. 

The  Sioux,  it  seemed,  had  been  hunting 
buffalo,  got  separated  from  his  party,  and 
was  jumped  by  a  band  of  Chippewa  hunt- 
ers who  were  stalking  his  game.  His  pony 
had  fallen  at  the  first  fire  and  he,  unhurt, 
had  taken  to  his  legs,  shooting  at  the  foe 
as  he  ran.  He  had  exhausted  his  arrows 
and  thrown  away  his  bow  and  his  blanket. 
He  had  discovered  our  slender  smoke  in 
coming  up  off  the  creek  bottom,  and  had 
run  for  it,  hoping  to  find  some  of  his  own 
party  gone  into  camp. 

This  incident,  exciting  as  it  was,  was  not 
one  to  have  caiised  wonder  or  much  com- 
ment in  the  upper  Missouri  country.  Soon 
it  appeared,  however,  there  was  uniisual 
significance  in  the  final  detail  of  encoun- 
ter.    This  came  out  in  Jules'  story. 

Before  the  guide's  tongue  had  been 
whetted  to  its  task  I  found  the  Santee  a 
personage  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
He  was  of  a  large  pattern — a  bronze  giant 
of  good  proportions.  He  had  a  Roman 
nose  of  a  pronounced  type,  a  wide  mouth 
and  full  lips,  and  a  face  so  strongly  marked 
as  to  demand  recognition  for  its  lines  of 
real  power  and  character. 

We  set  before  our  compulsory  guest  bis- 
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cuits,  bacon,  and  coffee.  He  helped  him- 
self liberally,  and  while  he  ate  Jules  Bot- 
tineau lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  vigor- 
ously for  five  minutes.  I  threw  some  sticks 
upon  our  blaze,  and  then  Jules  began  to 
talk. 

"  Maza-kan-tanka  " — he  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  Indian — "  Big  Gun,  he  is  one 
chief  of  the  Sontees.  Long  time,  bam  bye, 
the  Sontees  live  at  Dead  'Orse  Lake.  Me, 
I  live  at  that  place,  too.  The  Assiniboins 
ware  hot  agin  the  Sontees,  and  they  ware 
hot  agin  me,  too,  by  gar.  By  dam  they 
ware  hot  as  hell.  Some  year  they  come  up 
on  us  five — eight  hondard,  all  one  time. 
They  ware  used  to  come  up  out  of  the 
long  grass  like  mosquitoes  in  the  ver'  hot 
weather  of  rain.  We  did  fight  like  a  whirl- 
wind of  wildcats. 

"  Only  one  time  the  Assiniboins  ware 
able  to  drive  us  off.  That  time  the  Assini- 
boin  village  she  ware  on  the  west  side  of 
that  lake  Dead  'Orse  where  a  leetly  river 
run  out.  Wat  you  call  him  ? — outlet,  yes. 
There  ware  some  islands,  too,  and  they 
come  'long  pretty  close  by  the  shore.  And 
those  islands,  Bapteme !  they  did  sure  save 
our  skins  from  burning  off  the  back. 

'^  That  summer  we  moved  onto  the  out- 
let from  'cross  the  lake,  and  the  grass  she 
stand  all  around  higher  than  my  pony's 
back.  We  ware  foolish  ?  Me,  I  know  that, 
ye-es,  Sair.  So  the  Sontees  had  made  grass 
lodges. 

"  The  grass  ware  all  tramp  down  except 
where  the  river  run  out  and  leetly  way  off 
too,  on  the  marais — the  marsh. 

"  Well,  we  ware  foolish  niais,  but,  we  kill 
a  heap  of  muskrat,  geese,  and  duck,  and 
we  spear  the  buffalo  fish  in  that  leetly  river. 
Fish  ware  hung  up  all  round  on  the  curing 
sticks,  and  muskrat,  by  gar,  we  kill  ten 
thousand !    Ye-es  Sair,  and  more. 

"  By  gar-r,  the  Assiniboins  did  come  to 
us  all  right  when  the  grass  she  got  dry. 
They  come  up  on  us  five — seex  hondard. 
Sacr-r-r,  Mong  Zhee!  They  set  the  grass 
on  fire  in  one  hondard  place  all  at  one 
time. 

"  The  wind  she  was  blow  like  hell  from 
the  west,  and  the  fire  she  ware  comin'  in 
from  two  sides  and  crowd  us  onto  the 
water.  Me  ?  I  was  think  the  whole  world 
she  bus'  out  on  fire.  For  sure  the  flame 
was  jump  to  the  sky,  and  the  smoke  she 
whirl  down  on  us  and  choke  the  mouth  and 
blin'  the  eye. 


"  The  Sontee  men  did  run  in  all  direc- 
tions after  their  guns — and  the  squaws! 
The  women  did  run,  too,  like  they  ware 
crazy;  they  did  yell  and  tear  the  hair — 
and  papoose  goin'  in  every  way.  We  have 
no  time  at  all  till  the  fire  was  comin  down 
on  us  like  the  dev'. 

"  The  Assiniboins,  dey  shoot  arrows  be- 
hind the  flame.  For  sure  the  air  was  full 
of  sticks  like  big  hurricane  in  the  woods. 
Two  arrows  went  through  my  arm  in  no 
time  at  all — odar  one  strike  me  on  the 
head,  skin  my  scalp — z-z-z-z-zt !  My  head 
was  go  roun'  and  roun'  and  one  tousand 
lill  fire-dev'  dance  in  my  eye.  My  wife  she 
git  one  arrow  troo  de  jeep.* 

"  We  ware  all  run  into  the  lake.  Bap- 
teme !  What  could  we  do— us  ?  We  would 
all  be  kill — burn  up,  if  we  stan'  where  we 
ware.  The  Sontees,  ever'body,  all  run  for 
the  lake,  goin'  like  sheep  out  of  corral. 
We  made  for  the  most  close  island,  some  in 
canoe,  some  swim,  and  some  wade  in  to 
their  neck.  I  was  ver'  bad  hurt — me. 
Mos'  what  I  knew  my  wife  she  yelled  at 
me.  That  made  it  harrd  for  her,  too, 
cause  for  she  had  five  lill  hois  hrules  in  the 
hand.  She  try  with  all  her  might  to  get 
those  papoose  in  her  canoe.  Mais — but 
that  lill  Jack  Bottineau — he  was  the  smart- 
est !  He  was  hide  away  from  his  maw  in 
the  rushes,  and  his  maw  couldn't  find  him 
cause  for  she  have  to  save  the  odars. 

"Mong  Zhee!  that  was  ver'  bad.  Most 
that  was  not  dead  of  the  Sontees  they  have 
get  to  the  island.  But  one  Assiniboin 
squaw — she  was  young  slave  woman — she 
hide  in  the  rushes  and  she  found  my  lill 
boy  Jack  and  run  to  the  Assiniboins.  Yes, 
she  reach  them  safe  in  that  smoke. 

"All  the  Sontees  they  did  quick  hide  them- 
selves in  the  tall  grass,  behind  hummock, 
on  the  island.  Man!  We  would  crawl  in 
de  gopher  hole  if  it  ware  big  enough.  The 
Assiniboins  ware  after  us,  all  right.  They 
came  up  on  the  bank  where  the  fire  was 
goin'  an  shoot  a  million  arrows  at  us.  They 
piled  up  all  the  skins  what  they  saved  out 
the  fire,  lodge-poles,  dead  'orse,  anything 
what  they  could  git  behind.  When  the 
smoke  went  off  they  did  fight  like  hell.  The 
Sontees  an'  'Siniboins  hollar  '  dog '  and  : 
'  coward  '  at  each  other. 

"  All  that  time  they  ware  fighting  my 
wife  she  did  yell  an'  mourn  the  most  harrd 
she  can  for  that  lill  Jack  Bottineau.  While 

*  Skirt. 
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she  was  cry  she  did  pull  de  arrows  out  of 
my  arm  and  twist  de  wound  with  grass. 
She  put  on  the  cut  the  black  earth — wet  it 
with  her  mouth.  Bam  bye  that  made  the 
pain  go  out. 

"  Then  the  Assiniboins  they  hollar  at  us 
— they  hollar  at  me :  '  Hi,  you  Cloud 
Man,'  sais  the  Assiniboin,  ^  you  want  pa- 
poose, you  come  git  him.  You  no  come 
git,  we  goin  to  burn  him  right  off !  '  Hell — 
that  is  what  they  said. 

"  The  Assiniboins  called  me  Cloud  Man 
'cause  for  one  time,  by  gar,  I  got  away 
from  them  in  the  fog.  That  fog  she  came 
down  on  the  creek  bottom  all  in  one  min- 
ute, thick  to  hide  ever'  thing;  so  the  'Sin- 
iboins  they  did  think  some  spirit  come 
by  that  place;  so  they  called  me  Cloud 
Man. 

"  When  I  was  hear  them  say  my  lill  Jack 
was  for  burn  in  their  fire,  me,  I  was  crazy. 
I  did  yell  at  the  'Siniboins — tell  them  they 
lie,  I  would  run  after  them  dam  Eenjin, 
but  for  my  wife  she  hold  on  to  me  the  most 
hard  she  could. 

"Then  the  Assiniboins  tied  my  lill  Jack's 
hands  and  his  feet  an'  they  held  him  up 
ovar  dead  'orse — so,"  and  Jules  extended 
his  arms  to  illustrate  how  the  little 
Jacques  was  held  aloft. 

"  Mong  Zhee!  My  wife  she  did  yell  tar- 
rible,  and  I  was  bury  my  face  in  the  dirt. 

"  Maza-kan-tanka,  he  was  a  young  man, 
then.  He  did  hear  the  Assiniboins,  what 
they  said  about  my  lill  Jack,  and  he  shout 
his  war  cry  at  them :  '  Yih !  Yi-hi !  Yih-hi ! ' 
like  that,  sais  Big  Gun.  '  You  hear  me, 
you  'Siniboin  dog  ? '  sais  Maza-kan-tanka. 
'  You  come  on  five  of  you  'Siniboin  cow- 
ards— bring  only  your  knives  and  the 
papoose  of  Cloud  Man.  Me — I  will  come 
alone  to  git  him!'  sais  Big  Gun, -sais  he. 
Then  the  Sontees  did  yell  their  war  cry — 
a  great  shout  like  if  all  de  island  ware 
raise  up  and  all  the  grass  stands  on  her 
end  to  hollar. 

"  The  Assiniboins  ware  tickled,  by  gar. 
They  did  yell  back  at  us  and  'gree  to  do 
what  Big  Gun  sais;  cause  for,  by  dam, 
they  want  to  git  his  scalp.  So  they  sais 
they  will  not  shoot  no  body,  till  Maza-kan- 
tanka  shall  come  and  fight  their  men.  If 
Big  Gun  kill  their  men  he  shall  go  back, 
all  right,  with  that  lill  papoose. 

"  The  Sontee  they  'gree  to  that,  too. 
Then  five  Assiniboins  did  come  to  the 
water's    edge    with    only    their    knives    in 


hand,  and  with  my  lill  Jack  Bottineau  all 
tied  up. 

"  0  Mong  Zhee!  I  was  cry  till  my  neck 
it  was  choked  up  in  my  mouth.  Ah,  then 
you  should  have  seen  Maza-kan-tanka.  That 
Big  Gun  ware  git  in  his  canoe  direckly, 
with  his  knife  in  the  teeth.  By  gar,  he 
paddle  ovar  there,  all  right.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  breech-clout,  and  his  body 
was  all  ovar  grease,  so  that  he  shone  in  the 
sun  like  the  gun-barrel. 

"  The  five  Assiniboins  did  stand  in  a 
row,  one  behind  the  other,  and  hold  my  lill 
Jack  in  the  front.  Cowards!  They  ware 
afraid  the  Sontee  would  not  keep  their 
word,  and  would  shoot  the  arrow  at  them. 
In  that  way  the  Assiniboins  stood,  one 
behin'  the  odar.  Big  Gun  did  see  the  ad- 
vantage for  him,  too.  He  has  one  eye — 
quick  for  to  see, 

"  Yes,  he  did  paddle  straight  for  the 
'Siniboin,  and  when  his  canoe  she  was  hit 
the  ground,  all  them  Eenjin  did  grip  their 
knife  harrd  for  him.  By  gar,  Maza-kan- 
tanka  made  one  big  jump  for  the  legs.  That 
Eenjin  what  hold  my  lill  Jack  did  go  down 
on  his  back — pop  ! — like  the  flop  of  beaver's 
tail. 

"  That  Big  Gun  did  grab  my  lill  Jack 
in  his  arms  an'  jump  in  the  water  like 
lightning.  He  did  dive  with  my  lill  Jack, 
and  swim  like  a  muskrat  under  the  water. 
All  in  one  minute  he  would  have  crossed 
the  neck — de  channel — but  for  that  lill  boy 
was  goin'  to  drown.  So  Big  Gun  did  come 
up  behin'  one  muskrat  'ouse  for  to  git  the 
wind  in  his  nose. 

"  The  five  Assiniboins  they  did  jumi)  for 
cover  to  make  the  Sontees  laugh  fit  to  split 
their  side.  The  air  she  was  split,  too,  with 
yells.  The  Assiniboins  shot  at  Maza-kan- 
tanka  the  most  of  any  body.  The  muskrat 
'ovise  was  feather  out  like  a  Sioux  war-bon- 
net or  like  the  big  eagle  when  she  rough 
up  her  back. 

"  Bam  bye  Big  Gun  dive  again  with 
that  lill  boy.  By  gar,  he  came  up  in  the 
rushes  and  crawled  off  in  the  grass.  He 
saved  that  lill  Jack  Bottineau  for  me,  all 
right. 

"  The  Assiniboins  ware  ver'  mad.  They 
did  fire  all  their  bullets  and  arrows  at  us 
right  off.  Then  we  come  out  and  fight  like 
hell.  We  chased  the  Assiniboins  off  of  our 
country. 

"  That  lill  Jack  Bottineau  ?  He  is  one 
scout  for  Custer.     Ye-es,  Sair." 


THE   RELATIVE   STOPPING   POWER   OF 
LARGE   AND   SMALL   BORE   RIFLES 

By  JAMES    H.    KIDDER 


AS  the  relative  "  knock-down  and  stay- 
down  "  powers  of  the  large  and 
small  bore  bullets  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  the  sportsman  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article 
to  show  the  effects  of  different  bullets 
which  were  fired  into  what  is  probably  the 
hardest  game  to  kill  we  have  in  North 
America. 

Formerly  the  rifle  I  used  with  excellent 
results  was  the  .50-100-450,  and  with  this 
I  killed  a  fair  amount  of  game,  including 
grizzlies.  From  the  first  I  appreciated  its 
great  killing  power,  and  for  this  reason  I 
had  complete  confidence  in  it.  I  used  it 
entirely  until  two  years  ago,  when,  on  a 
long  trip  I  was  then  making,  I  found  my 
ammunition  running  short.  As  I  was 
unable  to  buy  .50  calibre  cartridges  in  the 
out-of-the-way  place  in  which  I  was,  I  was 
forced  to  buy  a  .30-40  Winchester.  With 
this  rifle  the  improvement  in  my  shooting 
was  most  marked.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  when  I  made  a  seven  months' 
shooting  trip  in  Western  Alaska  last  year 
I  determined  to  use  the  .30-40  even  upon 
the  large  bears  of  the  Kadiak  Islands  and 
the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

A  friend,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Blake,  who  made 
this  journey  with  me,  used  entirely  the 
.45-70,  with  405  grain  soft-nosed  bullets. 
My  native  hunter,  who  always  carried  my 
.50-100-450,  had  strict  orders  not  to  shoot 
unless  we  were  following  up  a  wounded 
bear  in  thick  brush,  but  I  found  this  rule 
hard  to  enforce  during  the  early  part  of 
my  trip.  The  result  was  that  several  times 
I  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  shock  of  the 
.50  and  .30  calibre  bullets  on  the  same  bear. 

In  addition  to  nine  bears  which  fell  to 
my  .30-40,  I  had  a  chance  also  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  .45-70  bullets  fired  by  my 
friend  into  five  more.  All  but  one  of  these 
bears  were  of  the  large  brown  variety. 

We  used,  in  the  large  as  well  as  the  small 
calibre,  metal-patched  bullets  with  soft 
lead  points. 


I  fear  that  sportsmen  are  at  times  apt 
to  draw  rather  hasty  conclusions  both  for 
and  against  the  small  bore.  If  we  go  on 
a  trip  of  one  month,  which  means  our 
whole  year's  vacation,  and  get  just  one 
chance  at  a  grizzly  and  knock  him  over 
with  a  .30-40,  are  we  not  inclined  to  return 
home  feeling  that  the  gun  is  all  right  ? 
Again,  if  we  do  not  knock  him  down  to 
stay  down,  we  are  not  inclined  to  think 
that  the  gun  is  all  wrong  ?  And  so  I 
want  to  state  accurately  what  I  found,  not 
only  with  one  bear,  but  with  a  series. 

On  May  15,  with  the  .30-40  rifle,  I  killed 
with  three  bullets  my  first  Kadiak  bear. 
She  came  into  the  open  eighty  yards  away, 
and  offered  an  easy  shot.  I  was  slightly 
above,  and  as  she  stood  quartering  stern  on 
I  placed  my  first  bullet  down  through  the 
lungs  and  heart.  The  bear  kept  her  feet 
and  dashed  ahead,  and  I  fired  a  second  shot, 
which  entered  close  beside  the  first,  and 
also  passed  through  the  lungs  and  heart. 
She  still  kept  her  feet,  and  was  plunging 
on  through  deep  snow,  when  with  the  next 
shot  I  broke  her  back,  and  she  dropped. 

Cut  A. 
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having  gone  twenty-five  yards  through  deep 
snow  after  my  first  shot  went  home.  The 
bullet,  breaking  her  back,  passed  out  at 
the  other  side  and  frightfully  shattered  the 
vertebra3,  although  its  hole  of  exit  was  very 
little  larger  than  the  aperture  made  by  its 
entrance.*    For  twenty-five  yards  there  was 

*This  was  the  only  .30-40  bullet  I  fired  that  passed 
completely  through  a  bear. 
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no  external  bleeding,  which  one  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  on  the  snow. 

Cut  A  is  a  photograph  of  the  two  bullets 
which  lodged  side  by  side  under  the  skin 
of  the  chest.  They  entered  back  of  the 
shoulder,  both  struck  ribs,  and  passed  down 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  did  not 
knock  the  bear  oif  her  feet.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  of  these  bullets  had 
begun  to  leave  its  jacket. 

On  June  7,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  I 
shot  a  good-sized  male  bear  at  110  yards. 
I  aimed  for  the  shoulder,  and  my  bullet 
passed  through  the  shoulder  and  lower 
portion  of  the  heart.  The  bear  kept  his 
feet  and  entered  the  brush,  where  I  finished 
him  off  at  close  quarters  with  two  more 
bullets,  one  breaking  his  back.  This  bear 
went  fifty  yards  after  having  received  the 
shoulder  and  heart  shot,  and  was  still  on 
his  feet  when  T  came  up  with  him. 

On  June  9  I  shot  a  smaller  bear  at  sev- 


with  the  .50  calibre,  when  she  dropped  like 
a  stone. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  that  my  first 
shot  from  the  .30-40  struck  a  rib,  but  the 
bullet  tore  away  from  the  jacket  and 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  lacked 
greatly  in  penetration.  In  fact,  the  bullet 
and  jacket  lodged  side  by  side  against  the 
backbone,  and  although  they  had  only 
passed  through  one  lung  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  backbone,  or 
even  cut  the  tissue  around  it.  This  was 
next  to  the  smallest  bear  I  shot.  I  also 
observed  that  where  the  bullet  entered 
there  was  a  large  and  jagged  hole ;  it  had 
evidently  flattened  out  on  impact. 

Cut  B  shows  bullet,  both  front  and  back 
view;  also  the  jacket.  It  will  be  observed 
that  after  leaving  the  jacket  the  entire 
bullet  had  flattened  out. 

On  June  23  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  stopping  power  of  my  .30-40 


Cut  B. 
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enty-five  yards.  Again  I  aimed  for  the 
shoulder.  The  bullet,  breaking  the  bone 
badly,  knocked  the  bear  over.  He  was 
recovering  his  feet  when  I  fired  again,  as 
did  my  two  natives  who  were  with  me,  one 
with  the  .50-100,  and  the  other  with  the 
.45-70.  These  three  last  shots  were  not 
needed. 

On  June  15  I  killed  a  large  male  bear  at 
125  yards.  My  first  was  a  quartering  shot 
through  the  lungs;  my  second  shot  broke 
a  leg,  and  the  third  was  simply  a  flesh 
wound.  After  receiving  the  first  shot  the 
bear  was  able  to  go  seventy-five  yards 
through  the  brush,  when  we  came  upon 
him,  and  finished  him  off. 

On  June  20  I  killed  a  small  female  bear. 
My  first  was  a  quartering  shot  behind  the 
shoulders  through  the  lungs,  and  the  bullet 
was  well  placed.  This  shot  did  not  knock 
the  bear  over,  and  as  she  started  off  my 
native  fired,  hitting  her  behind  the  shoulder 


with  my  friend's  .45-70.  A  large  female 
bear,  with  two  yearling  cubs,  was  stalked. 
My  friend  shot  the  female  back  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  .45-70.  This  knocked 
her  over,  and  although  she  regained  her 
feet,  she  went  less  than  twenty-five  yards 
before  she  succumbed.  At  the  same  time 
I  shot  one  of  the  cubs  with  the  .30-40. 
The  bullet  was  beautifully  placed  behind 
the  shoulder,  and  knocked  him  over.  He 
picked  himself  up,  and  was  going  rapidly 
away  when  I  knocked  him  over  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  .45-70 
upon  the  larger  bear  had  more  of  a  shock 
than  did  the  .30-40  bullet  upon  the  year- 
ling, although  they  were  hit  in  almost  iden- 
tical spots. 

On  June  23,  at  125  yards,  I  killed  a  large 
male  bear.  My  first  shot  struck  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  ranging  back  and  across. 
This  did  not  knock  the  bear  off  his  feet  or 
stop  him.     My  other  shots  missed,  and  my 
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native,  seeing  the  bear  going  hard,  fired, 
hitting  twice  with  the  .50  calibre.  The 
first  of  his  shots,  which  brolve  both  shoul- 
ders and  lodged  under  the  skin  on  the 
opposite  side,  knocked  the  bear  over,  while 
his  second  shot  raked  the  bear  from  his 
chest  through  his  entire  body,  and  the  bul- 
let was  found  underneath  the  skin  at  the 
hind  knee  joint.  The  bullet  of  the  .30-40, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  shoulder 
bone,  flew  into  such  small  particles  that 
none  of  the  lead  and  only  small  and  broken 
fragments  of  the  jacket  were  recovered. 

I  think  this  was  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples, showing  a  comparison  of  the  .30  and 
the"  .60. 

On  June  28  I  killed  a  good-sized  male 
bear  with  a  raking  shot  from  the  rear. 
The  bullet  penetrated  from  the  base  of  the 
spine  well  up  to  the  lung  cavity,  and 
knocked  the  bear  over.*  This  was  the  most 
satisfactory  experience  with  the  .30-40  on 
bear  that  I  had. 

The  largest  bear  which  I  have  ever  killed 
was  shot  with  the  .30-40,  my  first  bullet 
entering  the  chest  and  ranging  back,  and 
my  second  back  of  the  shoulder,  but  too 
far  back  to  penetrate  the  lungs.  Neither 
of  these  shots  knocked  the  bear  off  his  feet, 
and  it  required  two  bullets  from  the  .50 
calibre  through  the  lungs  and  one  more 
from  the  .30-40  in  the  same  place  to  knock 
him  down  and  prevent  him  getting  up 
again.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  as  the 
bear  was  very  large  even  for  one  of  the 
Kadiak  species.  The  bullets  from  the  .30-40 
expanded  well,  and  did  not  tear  away  from 
their  jackets. 

There  is  just  one  more  case  which  I  wish 
to  give,  to  show  what  at  times  the  .30-40 
soft-nosed  bullet  may  do  when  it  strikes 
heavy  bone. 

While  shooting  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
last  fall  I  dropped  a  large  moose  with  two 
shots  from  the  .30-40.  When  I  approached 
close  to  him  I  found  him  still  alive,  and, 
wishing  to  stop  his  sufferings,  I  backed 
away  some  ten  feet  and  fired  for  the  shoul- 
der, expecting  the  bullet  to  pass  through 
the  bone  and  penetrate  the  lungs.  As  this 
shot  did  not  kill  the  moose,  I  fired  another 
shortly  after,  which  entered  back  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  result  was  that  he  at  once 
choked  with  blood  and  died.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  effects   of   the   shoulder   shot   I 

*I  fired  two  more  shots  into  this  bear,  but  the  first 
did  the  work. 


was  greatly  sur^jrised  to  find  that,  although 
the  bone  had  been  badly  shattered,  the 
bullet  had  split  into  such  small  particles 
that  all  its  force  had  been  expended  on  this 
one  bone,  and  that  there  was  no  solid  body 
of  lead  with  sufficient  momentum  to  pene- 
trate the  lungs.  When  we  cut  off  the  fore- 
quarter  there  was  positive  proof  of  this,  as 
not  a  particle  of  the  bullet  had  penetrated 
beyond. 

Of  the  .30-40  bullets  which  I  have  recov- 
ered from  heavy  game  killed,  nearly  half 
had  torn  away  from  their  jackets,  and  in 
four  cases  the  bullets  on  coming  in  contact 
with  big  bones  were  torn  into  such  small 
particles  that  I  was  unable  to  recover  any 
of  the  lead,  and  but  minute  fragments  of 
the  jackets. 

The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
small  bore  high  power  rifle  is  that  with 
the  expanding  bullet  (which  does  not  pass 
completely  through)  all  the  force  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  animal  struck,  and,  given 
the  weight  of  the  bullet  propelled  at  a 
known  velocity,  it  becomes  simply  a  mathe- 
matical problem  to  determine  just  what 
the  striking  force  really  is.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  moose  T  have  shown  how  all 

Cut  c. 
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this  force  was  expended  upon  just  one 
hone,  with  nothing  left  to  reach  the  vitals 
beyond,  and  this  seems  to  me  one  point 
which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  yet 
is  the  most  important  of  all. 

On  coming  in  contact  with  heavy  bone, 
the  large  calibre  bullets  nearly  always 
retained  their  jackets,  although  at  times 
the  entire  point  was  worn  off.  fSee 
Cut  C.) 

Cut  C  shows  bullets  which  were  fired 
from  the  .45-70  by  my  friend  into  bear  and 
struck  bone.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
although  their  entire  points  have  disap- 
peared, they  retain  their  jackets.  There 
was,  therefore,  good  weights  of  bullet  left, 
which   had   momentum,   and   consequently 
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the  power  to  go  on  and  continue  to  do  their 
most  important  work.  This  work  is,  I 
believe,  if  it  could  be  proved,  the  force  we 
mean  when  we  use  the  term  "  knock-down 
and  stay-down  "  force. 

Of  the  nine  bears  which  I  shot  not  one 
was  killed  with  a  single  bullet,  althoixgh 
all  but  one  were  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  two  through  the  heart  as  well.  In  sev- 
eral cases  when  I  placed  a  bullet  well  in  a 
bear,  and  he  continued  going  away  hard,  a 
shot  from  the  .50  calibre  would  seem  to 
knock  all  the  life  out  of  him,  although  the 
bullet  might  not  be  so  well  placed  as  the 
first  shot  from  the  smaller  rifle.  The  knock- 
down force  of  the  .45-70,  as  used  by  my 
friend  on  these  bears,  was,  we  both  consid- 
ered, far  ahead  of  the  .30-40,  Avhile  the  .50 
calibre,  with  its  450  grains  of  lead,  was 
noticeably  more  powerful  than  the  .45-70. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  .30-40  rifle,  with  soft-nosed  bullets, 
will  not  kill  the  heaviest  game  which  we 
have  in  North  America,  for  it  will,  and  at 
times  as  cleanly  as  the  .45-70,  but  I  have 
been  reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that 
these  bullets  do  not  always  act  in  a  imi- 
f  orm  manner.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mushrooming  principle  has 
been  overdone,  and  that  too  soft  lead  is 
used  in  bullets  of  this  small  calibre. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  in  striking 
heavy  bone  the  points  frequently  do  not 


expand,  but  fly  off  in  all  directions,  and  the 
bullet,  generally  losing  its  jacket,  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  stand  this  loss  of  lead,  and 
still  have  the  necessary  weight  to  drive 
ahead  and  do  its  work.  In  the  .45  and  .50 
calibres  the  proportion  of  bullets  which 
retained  their  jackets  after  striking  bone 
was  much  greater  than  that  in  the  .30-40. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  the  larger  calibre 
were  more  uniform,  and  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity is,  I  think,  the  entire  cause  of  the 
argument  both  for  and  against  the  small 
calibre  rifles. 

Now  the  question  will  be  asked  why  I 
continued  to  use  the  .30-40  when  I  saw 
that  my  large  rifle  gave  more  of  a  shock. 
!My  answer  is  that  I  w^as  able  to  do  better 
shooting,  and  therefore  place  my  bullets 
more  accurately  with  this  rifle  than  with 
any  I  have  ever  carried. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  this  subject  with- 
out giving  the  .30-40  its  just  due.  That  it 
is  an  ideal  gun  for  hill  shooting,  no  one 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  fair  trial  can  deny. 
A  more  accurate  and  excellent  rifle  for  all 
but  very  heavy  game  I  do  not  believe  is 
made,  and  that  I  continued  to  use  it  even 
in  following  up  wounded  bears  in  thick 
alders  tells  its  own  story.  But  I  must 
admit  frankly  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  rifle  did  require  proportion- 
ately more  bullets  to  accomplish  the  same 
results  than  the  .45-70  used  by  my  friend. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  LITTLE  FISHERMEN 

By  WILLIAM  J.   LONG 


T^^T^HIT,wUt,cli'weef  Whit,  whit, 
£^£^  whit,  ch'weeeeee!  over  my  head 
went  the  shrill  whistling,  the 
hunting  cry  of  Ismaques  the  Fishhawk. 
Looking  up  from  my  fishing,  I  woidd  see 
the  broad  wings  sweeping  over  me,  and 
catch  the  bright  gleam  of  his  eye  as  he 
looked  down  into  my  canoe,  or  behind  me 
at  the  cold  place  among  the  rocks,  to  see  if 
I  were  catching  anything.  Then,  as  he 
noted  the  pile  of  fish — a  blanket  of  silver 


on  the  black  rocks  where  I  was  stowing 
away  chub  for  bear  bait — he  would  drop 
lower  in  amazement  to  see  how  I  did  it. 
Or,  if  the  trout  were  not  rising  and  his 
keen  glance  saw  no  gleam  of  red  and  gold 
in  my  canoe,  he  would  circle  off  with  a 
cheery  K'weee!  the  good  luck  call  of  a 
brother  fisherman.  For  there  is  no  envy 
nor  malice,  nor  any  uneharitableness  in 
Ismaques.  He  lives  in  harmony  with  the 
world,  and  seems  glad  when  you  land  a  big 
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one,  though  he  be  hungry  himself,  and  the 
clamor  from  his  nest,  where  his  little  ones 
are  crying,  is  too  keen  for  his  heart's 
content. 

What  is  there  in  going  fishing,  I  wonder, 
that  seems  to  change  even  the  leopard's 
spots  and  put  a  new  heart  into  the  man 
who  hies  him  away  to  the  brook  when  the 
buds  are  swelling  'i  There  is  Keeonekh  the 
Otter.  Before  he  turned  fisherman  he  was 
fierce,  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  with  a  vile  smell 
about  him,  like  all  the  other  weasels.  Now 
he  lives  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  is 
clean,  gentle,  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  faith- 
ful as  a  dog  when  you  make  a  pet  of  him. 
And  there  is  Ismaques  the  Fishhawk. 
Before  he  turned  fisherman  he  was  hated, 
like  every  other  hawk,  for  his  fierceness 
and  his  bandit  ways.  The  shadow  of  his 
wings  was  the  signal  for  hiding  to  all  the 
timid  ones.  Jay  and  crow  cried  Thief! 
thief!  and  kingbird  sounded  his  war  cry 
and  rushed  out  to  battle.  Now  the  little 
birds  build  their  nests  among  the  sticks 
of  his  great  house,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
wings  is  a  sure  protection.  For  owl  and 
hawk  and  wildcat  have  learned,  long 
since,  the  wisdom  of  keeping  well  away 
from  Ismaques'  dwelling. 

Not  only  the  birds,  but  men  also  feel 
the  change  in  Ismaques'  disposition.  I 
hardly  know  a  hunter  who  will  not  go  out 
of  his  way  for  a  shot  at  a  hawk;  but  they 
send  a  hearty  good  luck  after  this  winged 
fisherman  of  the  same  fierce  family,  even 
though  they  see  him  rising  heavily  out  of 
the  very  pool  where  the  big  trout  live,  and 
where  they  expect  to  cast  their  flies  at 
sundown.  Along  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land shores  his  coming — regular  as  the 
calendar  itself — is  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  fishermen.  One  State,  at  least,  where 
he  is  most-  abundant,  protects  him  by  law; 
and  even  our  Puritan  forefathers,  who 
seem  to  have  neither  made  nor  obeyed  "^any 
game  laws,  looked  upon  him  with  a  kindly 
eye  and  made  him  an  exception  to  the 
general  license  for  killing.  To  their 
credit  be  it  known,  they  once  "  publikly 
reeprimanded  "  one  Master  Eliphalet  Bod- 
mian,  a  son  of  Belial  evidently,  for  vio- 
lently, with  powder  and  shot,  doing  away 
with  one  fishhawk  and  wickedly  destroy- 
ing the  nest  and  eggs  of  another. 

Wliether  this  last  were  also  done  vio- 
lently, with  powder  and  shot,  by  blowing 
the  nest  to  pieces  with  an  old  gun,  or  in 


simple  boy  fashion  by  shinning  up  the 
tree,  the  quaint  old  town  record  does  not 
tell.  But  all  this  goes  to  show  that  our 
ancestors  of  the  coast  were  kindly  people 
at  heart;  that  they  looked  upon  this 
brave,  simple  fisherman,  who  built  his  nest 
by  their  doors,  much  as  the  German  vil- 
lage people  look  upon  the  stork  that  builds 
upon  their  chimneys,  and  regarded  his 
coming  as  an  omen  of  good  luck  and 
plenty  to  the  fisher  folk. 

Far  back  in  the  wilderness,  where 
Ismaques  builds  his  nest  and  goes  a-fish- 
ing  just  as  his  ancestors  did  a  thousand 
years  ago,  one  finds  the  same  honest  bird, 
unspoiled  alike  by  plenty  or  poverty,  that 
excited  our  boyish  iraagination  and  won 
the  friendly  regard  of  our  ancestors  of  the 
coast.  Opposite  my  camp  on  the  lake, 
where  I  tarried  long  one  summer,  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  good 
fishing,  a  pair  of  fishhawks  had  built  their 
nest  in  the  top  of  a  great  spruce  on  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  this  pair  of  birds 
that  came  daily  to  circle  over  my  canoe, 
or  over  the  rocks  where  I  fished  for  chub, 
to  see  how  I  fared,  and  to  send  back  a 
cheery  Ch'wee!  chip,  ch'weeee!  "good  luck 
and  good  fishing,"  as  they  wheeled  away. 
It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  argument 
now  to  convince  me  that  they  did  not  at 
last  recognize  me  as  a  fellow-fisherman, 
and  were  not  honestly  interested  in  my 
methods  and  success. 

At  first  I  went  to  the  nest  not  so  much 
to  study  the  fishhawks  as  to  catch  fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  a  shy,  wild  life  that  is 
hidden  to  most  eyes  in  the  woods.  The 
flshing  was  good,  and  both  birds  were 
expert  fishermen.  While  the  young  were 
growing  there  was  always  an  abundance 
in  the  big  nest  on  the  spruce  top.  The 
overflow  of  this  abundance,  in  the  shape  of 
heads,  bones,  and  unwanted  remnants,  was 
cast  over  the  sides  of  the  nest,  and  fur- 
nished savory  pickings  for  a  score  of  hun- 
gry prowlers.  Mink  came  over  from  frog 
hunting  in  the  brook,  drawn  by  the  good 
smell  in  the  air.  Skunks  lumbered  down 
from  the  hill  with  a  curious,  hollow,  bump- 
ing sound  to  announce  their  coming. 
Weasels,  and  one  grizzly  old  pine  marten, 
too  slow  or  rheumatic  for  successful  tree 
hunting,  glided  out  of  the  underbrush  and 
helped  themselves  without  asking  leave. 
Wildcats  quarreled  like  fiends  over  the 
pickings;    more  than  once   I  heard  them 
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there  screeching  in  the  night.  And  one 
late  afternoon,  as  I  lingered  in  my  hiding 
among  the  rocks,  while  the  shadows  deep- 
ened, a  big  lucivee  stole  out  of  the  bushes, 
as  if  ashamed  of  himself,  and  took  to 
nosing  daintily  among  the  fish  bones. 

It  was  his  first  appearance,  evidently. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  feast  was  free, 
but  thought  all  the  while  that  he  was  steal- 
ing somebody's  catch.  One  could  see  it  all 
in  his  attitudes,  his  starts  and  listenings, 
his  low  growlings  to  himself.  He  was 
bigger  than  anybody  else  there,  and  had  no 
cause  to  be  afraid;  but  there  is  a  tremend- 
ous respect  among  all  animals  for  the  chase 
law  and  the  rights  of  others;  and  the  big 
cat  felt  it.  He  was  hungry  for  fish;  but, 
big  as  he  was,  his  every  movement  showed 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  to  his  heels 
before  the  first  little  creature  that  should 
rise  up  and  screech  in  his  face :  "  This  is 
mine !  "  Later,  when  he  grew  accustomed 
to  things  and  the  fishhawks'  generosity  in 
providing  a  feast  for  all  who  might  come 
in  from  the  wilderness  byways  and  hedges, 
he  would  come  in  boldly  enough  and  claim 
his  own;  but  now,  moving  stealthily  about, 
halting  and  listening  timidly,  he  furnished 
a  study  in  animal  rights  that  repaid  in 
itself  all  the  long  hours  of  watching. 

But  the  hawks  themselves  were  more 
interesting  than  their  unbidden  guests. 
Ismaques,  honest  fellow  that  he  is,  mates 
for  life  and  comes  back  to  the  same  nest 
year  after  year.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  that  T  know  was  in  the  case  of  a 
fishhawk  whom  I  knew  well  as  a  boy,  and 
who  lost  his  mate  one  summer  by  an  acci- 
dent. The  accident  came  from  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  an  unthinking  sportsman. 
The  grief  of  Ismaques  was  evident,  even 
to  the  unthinking.  One  could  hear  it  in 
the  lonely,  questioning  cry  that  he  sent 
out  over  the  still  summer  woods ;  and  see 
it  in  the  sweep  of  his  wings  as  he  went 
far  afield  to  other  ponds — not  to  fish,  for 
Ismaques  never  fishes  on  his  neighbor's 
preserves — but  to  search  for  his  lost  mate. 
For  weeks  he  lingered  in  the  old  haunts, 
calling  and  searching  everywhere ;  but  at 
last  the  loneliness  and  the  memories  were 
too  much  for  him.  He  left  the  place  long 
before  the  time  of  migration  had  come; 
and  the  next  spring  a  strange  coiiple  came 
to  the  spot,  repaired  the  old  nest,  and  went 
fishing  in  the  pond.  Ordinarily,  the  birds 
respect  each  other's  fishing  grounds,  and 


especially  the  old  nests;  but  this  pair 
came  and  took  possession  without  hesita- 
tion, as  if  they  had  some  understanding 
with  the  former  owner,  who  never  came 
back  again. 

The  old  spruce  on  the  mountain  side  had 
been  occupied  many  years  by  my  fishing 
friends.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  had 
given  up  its  life  to  its  bird  masters.  The 
oil  from  their  frequent  feastings  had 
soaked  into  the  bark,  flowing  down  and 
down,  checking  the  sap's  rising,  till  at  last 
it  grew  discouraged  and  ceased  to  climb. 
Then  the  tree  died  and  gave  up  its 
branches,  one  by  one,  to  repair  the  nest 
above.  The  jagged,  broken  ends  showed 
everywhere  how  they  had  been  broken  off 
to  supply  the  hawks'  necessities. 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  building  lore 
suggested  by  these  broken  branches  that 
one  may  learn  for  himself,  any  spring- 
time, by  watching  the  birds  at  their  nest 
building.  Large  sticks  are  required  for  a 
foundation.  The  ground  is  strewn  with 
such;  but  Ismaques  never  comes  down  to 
the  ground  if  he  can  avoid  it.  Even  when 
he  drops  an  unusually  heavy  fish,  in  his 
flight  above  the  trees,  he  looks  after  it 
regretfully,  but  never  follows.  He  may  be 
hungry,  but  he  will  not  set  his  huge 
hooked  talons  on  the  earth.  He  cannot 
walk,  and  loses  all  his  power  there.  So  he 
goes  off  and  fishes  patiently,  hours  long, 
to  replace  his  lost  catch. 

When  he  needs  sticks  for  his  nest  he 
searches  out  a  tree  and  breaks  off  the  dead 
branches  by  his  weight.  If  the  stick  be 
stubborn,  he  rises  far  above  it  and  drops 
like  a  cannon  ball,  gripping  it  in  his  claws 
and  snapping  it  short  off  at  the  same  in- 
stant by  the  force  of  his  blow.  Twice  I 
have  been  guided  to  where  Ismaques  and 
his  mate  were  collecting  material  by  re- 
ports like  pistol  shots  ringing  through  the 
wood,  as  the  great  birds  fell  upon  the  dead 
branches  and  snapped  them  off.  Once, 
when  he  came  down  too  hard,  I  saw  him 
fall  almost  to  the  ground,  fiapping  lustily, 
before  he  found  his  wings  and  sailed  away 
with  his  four-foot  stick  triumphantly. 

There  is  another  curious  bit  of  bird  lore 
that  I  discovered  here  in  the  autumn, 
when,  much  later  than  usual,  I  came  back 
throiigh  the  lake.  Ismaques,  when  he  goes 
away  for  the  long  winter  at  the  South, 
does  not  leave  his  house  to  the  mercy  of 
the   winter   storms    until   he   has   first   re- 
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'  Then  a  pair  of  wings  would  sweep  into  sight, 
and  theylwould 'stretch  their  wings  wide,  and 
break  into  eager  whistlings." 
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paired  it.  Large,  fresh  sticks  are  wedged 
in  firmly  across  the  top  of  the  nest ;  doubt- 
ful ones  are  pulled  out  and  carefully  re- 
placed, and  the  whole  structure  made  ship- 
shape for  stormy  weather.  This  careful 
repair,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
nest  is  always  well  soaked  in  oil,  which 
preserves  it  from  the  rain,  saves  a  deal  of 
trouble  for  Ismaques.  He  builds  for  life, 
and  knows  when  he  goes  away  in  the  fall 
that,  barring  untoward  accidents,  his 
house  will  be  waiting  for  him  with  the 
quiet  welcome  of  old  associations  when  he 
comes  back  in  the  spring.  Whether  this 
is  a  habit  of  all  ospreys,  or  only  of  the  two 
on  Big  Squatuk  Lake — who  were  very 
wise  birds  in  other  ways — I  am  unable  to 
say. 

What  becomes  of  the  young  birds  is 
also,  to  me,  a  mystery.  The  home  ties  are 
very  strong,  and  the  little  ones  stay  with 
the  parents  much  longer  than  other  birds 
do,  as  a  rule;  but  when  the  spring  comes 
you  will  see  only  the  old  birds  at  the  home 
nest.  The  young  come  back  to  the  same 
general  neighborhood,  I  think;  but  when 
the  lake  is  small  they  never  bviild  nor 
trespass  on  the  same  waters.  As  with  the 
kingfishers,  each  pair  of  birds  seems  to 
have  their  own  pond  or  portion;  but  by 
what  old  law  of  the  waters  they  find  and 
stake  their  claim  is  yet  to  be  discovei'ed. 

There  were  two  little  ones  in  the  nest 
when  I  first  found  it;  and  I  used  to  watch 
them  in  the  intervals  when  nothing  was 
stirring  in  the  underbrush  near  my  hiding 
place.  They  were  happy,  whistling  little 
fellows,  well  fed  and  contented  with  the 
world.  At  times  they  would  stand  for 
hours  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  looking 
down  over  the  slanting  tree  tops  to  the 
lake,  finding  the  great  rustling  green 
world,  and  the  passing  birds,  and  the 
glinting  of  light  on  the  sparkling  water, 
and  the  hazy  blue  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains marvelouslv  interesting,  if  one  could 
judge  from  their  attitude  and  their 
pipings.  Then  a  pair  of  broad  wings 
would  sweep  into  sight,  and  they  would 
stretch  their  wings  wide  and  break  into 
eager  whistlings, — Pip,  pip,  ch'ivee?  chip, 
ch'weeeeee  ?  "  Did  you  get  him  ?  is  he  a  big 
one,  mother  ? "  And  they  would  stand  tip- 
toeing gingerly  about  the  edge  of  the 
great  nest,  stretching  their  necks  eagerly 
for  a  first  glimpse  of  the  catch. 

At  times  only  one  of  the  old  birds  would 


go  a-fishing,  while  the  other  watched  the 
nest.  But  when  luck  was  poor  both  birds 
would  seek  the  lake.  At  such  times  the 
mother  bird,  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
male,  would  fish  along  the  shore,  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  her  little  ones.  The 
male  meanwhile  would  go  sweeping  down 
the  lake  to  the  trout  pools  at  the  outlet, 
where  the  big  chub  lived,  in  search  of 
better  fishing  grounds.  If  the  wind  were 
strong,  you  would  see  a  curious  bit  of  sea 
lore  as  he  came  back  with  his  fish.  Lie 
would  never  fiy  straight  against  the  wind, 
but  tack  back  and  forth,  as  if  he  had 
learned  the  trick  from  watching  the  sailor 
fishermen  of  the  coast  beating  back  into 
harbor.  And,  watching  him  through  your 
glass,  you  would  see  that  he  always  carried 
his  fish  endwise  and  head  first,  so  as  to 
present  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
wind. 

While  the  young  were  being  fed  you 
were  certain  to  gain  new  respect  for 
Ismaques  by  seeing  how  well  he  brought 
\ip  his  little  ones.  If  the  fish  were  large, 
it  was  torn  into  shreds  and  given  piece- 
meal to  the  young,  each  of  whom  waited 
for  his  turn  with  exemplary  patience. 
There  was  no  crowding  or  pushing  for  the 
first  and  biggest  bite,  such  as  you  see  in 
a  nest  of  robins.  If  the  fish  were  small, 
it  was  given  entire  to  one  of  the  young, 
who  worried  it  down  as  best  he  could, 
while  the  mother  bird  swept  back  to  the 
lake  for  another.  The  second  nestling 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  meanwhile, 
whistling  good  luck  and  waiting  his  turn, 
without  a  thought,  apparently,  of  seizing 
a  share  from  his  mate  beside  him. 

Just  under  the  hawks  a  pair  of  jays  had 
built  their  nest  among  the  sticks  of 
Ismaques'  dwelling,  and  raised  their  young 
on  the  abundant  crumbs  which  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table.  It  was  curious  and 
intensely  interesting  to  watch  the  change 
which  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  jays' 
disposition  by  reason  of  the  unusual 
friendship.  Deedeeaskh  the  Jay  has  not 
a  friend  among  the  wood  folk.  They  all 
know  he  is  a  thief  and  a  meddler,  and  hunt 
him  away  without  mercy  if  they  find  him 
near  their  nests.  But  the  great  fishhawks 
welcomed  him,  trusted  him;  and  he 
responded  nobly  to  the  unusual  confi- 
dence. Lie  never  tried  to  steal  from  the 
young,  not  even  when  the  mother  bird  was 
away,  but  contented  himself  with  picking 
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'  In  a  moment  he  is  out  agrain 
with  a  grreat  rush  and  sputter.' 


up  the  stray  bits  that  they  had  left.  And 
he  more  than  repaid  Ismaques  by  the  sharp 
watch  which  he  kept  over  the  nest,  and 
indeed  over  all  the  mountain  side. 

Nothing  passes  in  the  woods  without  the 
jay's  knowledge;  and  here  he  seemed,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  watchful  terrier, 
knowing  that  he  had  only  to  bark  to  bring 
a  power  of  wing  and  claw  sufficient  to 
repel  any  danger.  When  prowlers  came 
down  from  the  mountain  to  feast  on  the 
heads  and  bones  scattered  about  the  foot 
of   the  tree,    Deedeeaskh    dropped    down 


among  them  and  went  dodging  about, 
whistling  his  insatiable  curiosity.  So  long 
as  they  took  only  what  was  their  own, 
he  made  no  fuss  about  it ;  but  he  was  there 
to  watch  and  let  them  know  sharply  their 
mistake  if  they  showed  any  desire  to  cast 
evil  eyes  at  the  nest  above. 

Once,  as  my  canoe  was  gliding  along  the 
shore,  I  heard  the  jay's  unmistakable  cry 
of  danger.  The  fishhawks  were  wheeling 
in  great  circles  over  the  lake,  watching  for 
the  glint  of  fish  near  the  surface,  when  the 
cry  came,  and  they  darted  away  for  the 
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nest.  Pushing  out  into  the  lake,  I  saw 
them  sweeping  above  the  tree  tops  in  swift 
circles,  uttering  short  sharp  cries  of  anger. 
Presently  they  began  to  swoop  fiercely  at 
some  animal — a  fisher,  probably — that  was 
climbing  the  tree  below.  I  stole  up  to  see 
what  it  was;  but  ere  I  reached  the  place 
they  had  driven  the  intruder  away.  I 
heard  one  of  the  jays  far  off  in  the  woods, 
following  the  robber  and  screaming  to  let 
the  fishhawks  know  just  where  he  was.  The 
other  jay  sat  close  by  her  own  little  ones, 
cowering  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
dark  wings  above.  And  presently  Deedee- 
askh  came  back,  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment, whistling  to  them  in  his  own  way 
that  he  had  followed  the  rascal  clear  to 
his  den,  and  would  keep  a  sharp  watch  over 
him  in  future. 

When  a  big  hawk  came  near,  or  when, 
on  dark  afternoons,  a  young  owl  took  to 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  the  jays 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  fishhawks 
swept  up  from  the  lake  on  the  instant. 
Whether  Deedeeaskh  was  more  concerned 
for  his  own  young  than  for  the  fishhawks' 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  fisher- 
men's actions  at  such  times  showed  a 
curious  mixture  of  fear  and  defiance.  The 
mother  would  sit  on  the  nest,  while 
Ismaques  circled  over  it,  both  birds  utter- 
ing a  shrill,  whistling  challenge.  But 
they  never  attacked  the  feathered  robbers, 
as  they  had  done  with  the  fisher;  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  need. 
Kookooskoos  the  Owl,  and  Hawahak  the 
Hawk,  might  be  very  hungry ;  but  the  sight 
of  those  great  wings  circling  over  the  nest, 
and  the  shrill  cry  of  defiance  in  their  ears, 
sent  them  hurriedly  away  to  other  hunting 
grounds. 

There  was  only  one  enemy  that  ever 
seriously  troubled  the  fishhawks;  and  he 
did  it  in  as  decent  a  sort  of  way  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  That 
was  Cheplahgan  the  Eagle.  When  he  was 
hungry  and  had  found  nothing  himself, 
and  his  two  eaglets,  far  away  in  their  nest 
on  the  mountain,  needed  a  bite  of  fish  to 
vary  their  diet,  he  would  set  his  wings  to 
the  breeze  and  mount  up  till  he  could  see 
both  ospreys  at  their  fishing.  There, 
sailing  in  slow  circles,  he  would  watch  for 
hours  till  he  saw  Ismaques  catch  a  big  fish, 
when  he  would  drop  like  a  bolt  and  hold 
him  up  at  the  point  of  his  talons,  like  any 
other    highwayman.     It    was    of    no    use 


trying  to  escape.  Sometimes  Ismaques 
would  attempt  it ;  but  the  great  dark  wings 
would  whirl  around  him  like  a  tempest, 
and  strike  down  a  sharp  and  unmistakable 
warning.  It  always  ended  the  same  way. 
Ismaques,  being  wise,  would  drop  his  fish, 
and  the  eagle  would  swoop  down  after  it, 
often  seizing  it  ere  it  reached  the  water. 
But  he  never  injured  the  fishhawks,  and  he 
never  disturbed  the  nest.  So  they  got 
along  well  enough  together.  Cheplahgan 
had  a  bite  of  fish  now  and  then  in  his  own 
way,  and  honest  Ismaques,  who  never  went 
long  hungry,  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Which  shows  that  fishing  has  also 
taught  him  patience,  and  a  wise  philosophy 
of  living. 

The  jays  took  no  part  in  these  struggles. 
Occasionally  they  cried  out  a  sharp  warn- 
ing as  Cheplahgan  came  plunging  down 
out  of  the  blue,  over  the  head  of  Ismaques ; 
but  th§y  seemed  to  know  perfectly  how  the 
unequal  contest  must  end,  and  they  always 
had  a  deal  of  jabber  among  themselves 
over  it,  whose  meaning  I  could  never 
make  out. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  sure  that  Deedee- 
askh could  never  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  think  of  me.  At  first,  when  I  came,  he 
would  cry  out  a  danger  note  that  brought 
the  fishhawks  circling  over  their  nest, 
looking  down  into  the  underbrush  with 
wild  yellow  eyes  to  see  what  enemy  threat- 
ened. But  after  I  had  hidden  myself  away 
a  few  times,  and  made  no  motion  to  dis- 
turb either  the  nest  or  the  hungry  prowl- 
ers that  came  to  feast  on  the  fishhawks' 
bounty,  Deedeeaskh  set  me  down  as  an  idle, 
harmless  creature  who  would,  nevertheless, 
bear  watching.  He  never  got  over  his 
curiosity  to  know  what  brought  me  there. 
Sometimes,  when  I  thought  him  far  away, 
I  woidd  find  him  suddenly  on  a  branch  just 
over  my  head,  looking  down  at  me  intently. 
When  I  went  away  he  would  follow  me, 
whistling,  to  my  canoe ;  but  he  never 
called  the  fishhawks  again,  unless  some 
unusual  action  of  mine  aroused  his  sus- 
picion; and  after  one  look  they  would  cir- 
cle away,  as  if  they  knew  they  had  nothing 
to  fear.  They  had  seen  me  fishing  so 
often  that  they  thought  they  understood 
me,  imdoubtedly. 

There  was  one  curious  habit  of  these 
birds  that  I  had  never  noticed  before. 
Occasionally,  when  the  weather  threatened 
a  change,  or  when  the  birds  had  fed  full 


'  Hold  him  up  at  the  point  of  his  talons 
like  any  other  highwayman." 


"  Her  two  little  ones  flapping  lustily  behind  her." 


with  their  little  ones,  Ismaques  would 
mount  up  to  an  enormous  altitude,  where 
he  would  sail  about  in  slow  circles,  his 
broad  vans  steady  to  the  breeze,  as  if  he 
were  an  ordinary  henhawk,  enjoying  him- 
self and  contemplating  the  world  from  an 
indifferent  distance.  Suddenly,  with  one 
clear,  sharp  whistle  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion, he  would  drop  like  a  plummet  for  a 
thousand  feet,  catch  himself  in  mid-air, 
and  zigzag  down  to  the  nest  in  the  spruce 
top,  whirling,  diving,  tumbling,  and  crying 
aloud  the  while  in  wild  ecstatic  exclama- 
tions— just  as  a  woodcock  comes  whirling, 
plunging,  twittering  down'  from  a  height 
to  his  brown  mate  in  the  alders  below. 
Then  Ismaques  would  mount  up  again  and 
repeat  his  dizzy  plunge ;  while  his  larger 
mate  stood  quiet  in  the  spruce  top,  and 
the  little  fishhawks  tiptoed  about  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  pip-pipping  their  wonder  and 
delight  at  their  own  papa's  marvelous 
performance. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Ismaques' 
springtime  habits,  by  which  he  tries  to  win 
an  admiring  look  from  the  keen  yellow 
eyes  of  his  mate;  but  I  noticed  him  using 
it  more  frequently  as  the  little  fishhawks' 
wings  spread  to  a  wonderful  length,  and 
he  was  trying,  with  his  mate,  by  every  gen- 
tle means  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  nest,, 
And  I  have  wondered — without  being  able 
at  all  to  prove  my  theory — whether  he  were 
not  trying  in  this  remarkable  way  to  make 
his  little  ones  want  to  fly  by  showing  them 
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how   wonderful    a    thing    flying    could     be 
made  to  be. 

There  came  a  day  when,  as  I  sat  fish- 
ing among  the  rocks,  the  cry  of  the  mother 
osprey  changed  as  she  came  sweeping  up 
to  my  fishing  grounds — Chijj,  ch'wee!  Chip, 
chip,  ch'weeee  ?  That  was  the  fisherman's 
hail,  plainly  enough;  but  there  was  an- 
other note  in  it,  a  look-here  cry  of  triumph 
and  satisfaction.  Before  I  could  turn  my 
head — for  a  fish  was  nibbling — there  came 
other  sounds  behind  it — Pip,  pip,  pip, 
ch'weee!  pip,  ch'wee!  pip  chhtweee! — a 
curious  medley,  a  hail  of  good  luck  cries, 
and  I  knew  without  turning  that  two 
other  fishermen  had  come  to  join  the 
brotherhood. 

The  mother  bird — one  can  tell  her 
instantly  by  her  greater  size  and  darker 
breast  markings — veered  in  as  I  turned  to 
greet  the  newcomers,  and  came  directly 
over  my  head,  her  two  little  ones  flapping 
lustily  behind  her.  Two  days  before,  when  I 
went  down  to  another  lake  on  an  excursion 
after  bigger  trout,  the  young  fishhawks 
were  still  standing  on  the  nest,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  old  birds'  assur- 
ances that  the  time  had  come  to  iise  their 
big  wings.  The  last  glimpse  I  had  of  them 
through  my  glass  showed  me  the  mother 


bird  in  one  tree,  the  father  in  another, 
each  holding  a  fish,  which  they  were  show- 
ing to  the  young  birds  across  a  tantalizing 
short  stretch  of  empty  air,  telling  them, 
in  fishhawk  language,  to  come  across  and 
get  it;  while  the  young  birds,  on  their 
part,  stretched  wings  and  necks  hungrily 
and  tried  to  whistle  the  fish  over  to  them, 
as  one  would  call  a  dog  across  the 
street. 

In  the  short  interval  that  I  was  absent 
mother  wiles  and  mother  patience  had 
done  their  good  work.  The  young  were 
already  flying  well.  ISTow  they  were  out 
for  their  first  lesson  in  fishing,  evidently; 
and  I  stopped  fishing  myself — letting  my 
bait  sink  into  the  mud,  where  an  eel  pres- 
ently tangled  my  hooks  into  an  old  root — 
to  see  how  it  was  done.  For  fishing  is  not 
an  instinct  with  Ismaques,  but  a  simple 
matter  of  training.  As  with  young  otters, 
they  know  only  from  daily  experience  that 
fish,  and  not  grouse  and  rabbits,  are  their 
legitimate  food.  Left  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially if  one  should  bring  them  up  on  flesh 
and  then  turn  them  loose,  they  would  go 
straight  back  to  the  old  hawk  habit  of 
hunting  the  woods;  which  is  much  easier. 
To  catch  fish,  therefore,  they  must  be 
taught  from  the  first  day  they  leave  the 


Gossiping  lilce  two  old  cronies,  they  wing 
their  slow  way  over  the  dancing  whitecaps 
and  climb  the  slanting  tree  tops  to  the  nest.' 
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nest.  And  it  is  a  fascinating  experience  for 
any  man  to  watch  the  way  tney  go  about  it. 

The  young  ospreys  liew  heavily  in  short, 
irregular  circles,  scanning  the  water  with 
their  inexperienced  eyes  for  their  first 
strike.  Over  them  wheeled  the  mother 
bird  on  broad,  even  wings,  whistling  direc- 
tions to  the  young  neophytes,  who  would 
presently  be  initiated  into  the  old,  sweet 
mysteries  of  going  a-fishing.  Eish  were 
plenty  enough;  but  that  means  nothing  to 
a  fishhawk,  who  must  see  his  game  reason- 
ably near  the  surface  before  making  his 
swoop.  There  was  a  good  jump  on  the 
lake,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  it. 
Between  the  glare  and  the  motion  on  the 
surface  the  young  fishermen  were  having 
a  hard  time  of  it.  Their  eyes  were  not  yet 
quick  enough  to  tell  them  when  to  swoop. 
At  every  gleam  of  silver  in  the  depths 
below  they  would  stop  short  and  cry  out : 
Pip!  "There  he  is!"  Pip,  pip!  "Here  goes!" 
like  a  boy  with  his  first  nibble.  But  a 
short,  clear  whistle  from  the  mother 
stopped  them  ere  they  had  begun  to  fall; 
then  they  would  flap  up  to  her,  protesting 
eagerly  that  they  could  catch  that  fellow 
sure,  if  she  would  only  let  them  try. 

As  they  wheeled  in  over  me,  on  their  way 
down  the  lake,  one  of  the  youngsters 
caught  the  gleam  of  my  pile  of  chub  among 
the  rocks.  Pip,  cWweee!  he  whistled;  and 
down  they  came,  both  of  them,  like  rock- 
ets. They  were  hungry;  here  were  fish 
galore ;  and  they  had  not  noticed  me  at 
all,  sitting  very  still  among  the  rocks.  Pip, 
pip,  pip,  hurrah!  they  piped  as  they  came 
down. 

But  the  mother  bird,  who  had  noted  me 
and  my  pile  of  fish  the  first  thing  as  she 
rounded  the  point,  swept  in  swiftly  with  a 
curious,  half-angry,  half-anxious  chiding 
that  I  had  never  heard  from  her  before — 
Chip;  chip,  chip!  Chip!  Chip! — growing 
sharper  and  shriller  at  each  repetition,  till 
they  heeded  it  and  swerved  aside.  As  I 
looked  iip  they  were  just  over  my  head, 
looking  down  at  me  now  with  eager,  won- 
dering eves.  Then  they  were  led  aside  in 
a  wide  circle  and  talked  to  with  wise,  quiet 
whistlings  before  they  were  sent  back  to 
their  fishing  again. 

And  now,  as  they  sweep  round  and  round 
over  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  one  of  the  little 
fellows  sees  a  fish  and  drops  lower  to  fol- 
low him.  The  mother  sees  it,  too;  notes 
that  the  fish  is  slanting  up  to  the  surface. 


and  wisely  lets  the  young  fisherman  alone. 
He  is  too  near  the  water  now;  the  glare 
and  the  dancing  waves  bother  him;  he 
loses  his  gleam  of  silver  in  the  flash  of  a 
whitecap.  Mother  bird  mounts  higher  and 
whistles  him  up,  where  he  can  see  better. 
But  there  is  the  fish  again ;  and  the  young- 
ster, hungry  and  heedless,  sets  his  wings 
for  a  swoop.  Chip,  chip!  "  Wait,  he's 
going  down,"  cautions  the  mother;  but  the 
little  fellow,  too  hungry  to  wait,  shoots 
down  like  an  arrow.  He  is  a  yard  above 
the  surface  when  a  big  whitecap  jumps  up 
at  him  and  frightens  him.  He  hesitates, 
swerves,  flaps  lustily  to  save  himself.  Then 
under  the  whitecap  is  a  gleam  of  silver 
again.  Down  he  goes  on  the  instant — ugh! 
hoo! — like  a  boy  taking  his  first  dive.  He 
is  out  of  sight  for  a  full  moment,  while 
two  waves  race  over  him;  and  I  hold  my 
breath,  waiting  for  him  to  come  up.  Then 
he  bursts  out,  sputtering  and  shaking  him- 
self, and  of  course  without  his  fish. 

As  he  rises  heavily,  the  mother,  who  has 
been  circling  over  him  whistling  advice 
and  comfort,  stops  short  with  a  single  blow 
of  her  pinions  against  the  air.  She  has 
seen  the  same  fish;  watched  him  shoot 
away  under  the  plunge  of  her  little  one; 
and  now  sees  him  glancing  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  shoal,  where  the  minnows  are  play- 
ing. She  knows  that  the  young  pupils  are 
growing  discouraged,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  hearten  them.  Chip,  chip! — ■ 
"  Watch,  I'll  show  you,"  she  whistles — 
Cheeeep!  with  a  sharp  up-glide  at  the  end, 
which  I  soon  grew  to  recognize  as  the  sig- 
nal to  strike.  At  the  cry  she  sets  her 
wings  and  shoots  downward  with  strong, 
even  plunge ;  strikes  a  wave  squarely,  as  it 
rises ;  passes  under  it,  and  is  out  on  the 
other  side,  gripping  a  big  chub.  The  little 
ones  follow  her,  whistling  their  delight, 
and  telling  her  that  perhaps  now  they  will 
go  back  to  the  nest  and  take  a  look  at  the 
fish  before  they  go  on  with  their  fishing. 
W'hich  means,  of  course,  that  they  will  eat 
it  and  go  to  sleep ;  and  then  lessons  are 
over  for  the  day. 

The  mother,  however,  has  other  thoughts 
in  her  wise  head.  She  knows  that  the 
little  ones  are  not  yet  tired,  only  hungry; 
and  that  there  is  much  to  teach  them 
before  the  chub  stop  shoaling  and  they 
must  all  be  off  to  the  coast.  She  knows 
also  that  they  have  thus  far  missed  the 
two  things  she  brought  them  out  to  learn ; 
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to  take  a  fisli  always  as  he  comes  up;  and 
to  hit  a  wave  always  on  the  front  side, 
under  the  crest.  Gripping  her  fish  tightly, 
she  bends  in  her  slow  fiight  and  paralyzes 
it  by  a  single  blow  in  the  spine  from  her 
hooked  beak.  Then  she  drops  it  back  into 
the  whitecaps,  where,  jumping  to  the  top 
of  my  rock,  I  can  see  it  occasionally  strug- 
gling near  the  surface.  "  Try  it  now," 
Cheeeep!  she  whistles.  Pip!  pip!  "Here 
goes ! "  cries  the  little  one  who  failed 
before;  and  down  he  goes  souse!  going 
clear  under  in  his  impatient  hunger,  for- 
getting precept  and  example  and  i^ast 
experience. 

Again  the  waves  race  over  him;  but 
there  is  a  satisfied  note  in  the  mother's 
whistle  which  tells  me  that  she  sees  him, 
and  that  he  is  doing  well.  In  a  moment 
he  is  out  again,  with  a  great  rush  and  sput- 
ter, gripping  his  fish  and  pip-pipping  his 
exultation.  Away  he  goes  in  low,  heavy 
flight  to  the  nest.  The  mother  circles  over 
him  a  moment,  to  be  sure  he  is  not  over- 
loaded; then  she  goes  back  with  the  other 
neophyte  and  ranges  back  and  forth  over 
the  shoal's  edge. 

It  is  clear  now,  even  to  my  eyes,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  characters 
of  young  fishhawks.  The  first  was  eager, 
headstrong,  impatient;  the  second  is 
.  calmer,  stronger,  more  obedient.  He 
heeds  her  signals.  Five  minutes  later  he 
makes  a  clean,  beautiful  swoop  and  comes 
up  with  his  fish.  The  mother  whistles  her 
praise  as  she  drops  beside  him.  My  eyes 
follow  them  as,  gossiping  like  two  old 
cronies,  they  wing  their  slow  way  over  the 
dancing  whitecaps  and  climb  the  slanting 
tree  tops  to  the  nest. 

The  day's  lessons  are  over  now;  and  I 
go  back  to  my  bait-catching  with  a  new 
admiration  for  these  winged  rnembers  of 
the  brotherhood.  Perhaps  there  is  also  a 
bit  of  envy  or  regret  in  my  meditation,  as 
I  tie  on  a  new  hook  to  replace  the  one  that 
an  uneasy  eel  is  now  trying  to  rid  himself 
of,  down  in  the  mud.  If  I  had  only  had 
some  one  to  teach  me  like  that,  I  would 
certainly  now  be  a  better  fisherman. 

Next  day,  when  Ismaques  came  up  the 
lake  to  the  shoal  with  her  two  little  ones, 
there  was  a  surprise  awaiting  them.  For 
half  an  hour  I  had  been  watching  from  the 
point  to  anticipate  their  coining.  There 
were  some  things  that  puzzled  me,  and  that 
puzzle  me  still,  in  Ismaques'  fishing.     If  he 


caught  his  fish  in  his  beak,  after  the  meth- 
ods of  mink  and  otter,  I  could  understand 
it.  But  to  catch  a  fish — whose  dart  is  like 
lightning — under  the  water  with  his  feet 
when,  after  his  plunge,  he  can  see  neither 
his  fish  nor  his  feet,  must  require  some 
puzzling  calculation.  And  I  had  set  a  trajj 
in  my  head  to  find  out  how  he  did  it. 

When  the  fishermen  hove  into  sight  and 
their  eager  pipings  came  faintly  up  the 
lake  ahead  of  them,  I  paddled  hastily  out 
and  turned  loose  a  half  dozen  chub  in  the 
shallow  water.  I  had  kept  them  alive  as 
long  as  possible  in  a  big  pail,  and  they 
still  had  life  enough  to  fin  about  near  the 
surface.  When  the  fishermen  arrived  I 
was  sitting  among  the  rocks,  and  turned 
as  usual  to  acknowledge  the  mother  bird's 
Ch'wee  ?  But  my  deep  laid  scheme  to  find 
out  their  method  accomplished  nothing; 
except,  perhaps,  to  spoil  the  day's  lesson. 
They  sav/  my  bait  on  the  instant.  One  of 
the  youngsters  dove  headlong  without 
poising,  went  under,  missed  his  fish,  rose, 
plunged  again.  He  got  him  that  time,  and 
went  away  sputtering.  The  second  took 
his  time,  came  down  on  a  long  swift  slant, 
and  got  his  fish  without  going  under. 
Almost  before  the  lesson  began  it  was  over. 
The  mother  circled  about  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way,  watch- 
ing the  young  fishermen  flapping  up  the 
slope  to  their  nest.  Something  was  wrong ; 
she  had  fished  enough  to  know  that  success 
means  something  more  than  good  luck;  and 
this  morning  success  had  come  too  easily. 
She  wheeled  slowly  over  the=  shallows,  not- 
ing the  fish  there,  where  they  plainly  did 
not  belong,  and  dropping  to  examine  with 
suspicion  one  big  chub  that  was  fioating, 
belly  up,  on  the  water.  Then  she  went 
under  with  a  rush,  where  I  could  not  see, 
came  out  again  with  a  fish  for  herself,  and 
followed  her  little  ones  to  the  nest. 

jSText  day  I  set  the  trap  again  in  the 
same  way.  But  the  mother,  with  her  les- 
son well  laid  out  before  her,  remembered 
yesterday's  unearned  success  and  came 
over  to  investigate,  leaving  her  young  ones 
circling  along  the  farther  shore.  There 
were  the  fish  again,  in  shallow  water,  and 
there — too  easy  altogether ! — were  two 
dead  ones  floating  among  the  whitecaps. 
She  wheeled  away  in  a  sharp  turn,  as  if 
she  had  not  seen  anything,  whistled  her 
pupils  up  to  her,  and  went  on  to  other  fish- 
ing grounds, 
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Presently,  above  the  next  point,  I  heard 
their  pipings  and  the  sharp,  up-sliding 
Cheeeep!  which  was  the  mother's  signal  to 
swoop.  Paddling  up  under  the  point  in 
my  canoe,  I  found  them  all  wheeling  and 
diving  over  a  shoal,  where  I  knew  the  fish 
were  smaller  and  more  nimble,  and  where 
there  were  lily  pads  for  a  haven  of  refuge, 
whither  no  hawk  could  follow  them. 
Twenty  times  I  saw  them  swoop  only  to 
miss,  while  the  mother  circled  above  or 
beside  them,  whistling  advice  and  encour- 
agement. 

And  when  at  last  they  struck  their  fish 
and  bore  away  toward  the  mountain,  there 
was    an    exultation    in    their    lusty    wing 


beats,  and  in  the  whistling  cry  they  sent 
back  to  me,  which  was  not  there  the  day 
before. 

The  mother  followed  them  at  a  distance, 
veering  in,  when  near  my  shoal,  to  take 
another  look  at  the  fish  there.  Three  were 
floating  now,  instead  of  two;  the  others — 
what  were  left  of  them — struggled  feebly 
at  the  surface.  Chip,  ch'weee!  she  whistled 
disdainfully,  "  Plenty  fish  here ;  but  mighty 
poor  fishing."  Then  she  swooped,  passed 
under,  came  out  with  a  big  chub  and  was 
gone,  leaving  me  only  a  blinding  splash 
and  a  widening  circle  of  laughing,  danc- 
ing, tantalizing  wavelets  to  tell  me  how 
she  catches  them. 


THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  TOO  MUCH  LAW 

By  A.   E.   McFARLANE 


EXCEPTING  the  Major,  who,  having 
a  mackintosh,  fished  on  with  most 
contemptible  greed,  the  pouring  New 
Ontario  rain  had  driven  us  all  out  of  the 
Rapids  and  under  the  wide,  leafy  thatch  of 
the  big  basswood.  Gunn's  tip  had  been 
broken  by  his  last  three-pounder;  and  old 
Matt,  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Porks,  was  our  guide, 
philosopher,  and  master-fisherman,  was  fix- 
ing in  a  spare  one  for  him.  The  venerable 
Giles,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  had 
been  chivvied  home  by  the  first  shower,  and 
we  were  shamelessly  maligning  him  behind 
his  back.  For  the  night  before,  when  from 
supper  till  ten  there  had  been  one  un- 
broken series  of  fish  stories,  the  old  man 
had  suddenly  called  upon  us  to  join  him  in 
an  hour  of  prayer — and,  if  it  isn't  blas- 
phemy to  say  so,  we  had  all  been  feeling 
distinctly  soi'e  about  it  ever  since. 

Matt  was  apologetic,  for  he  had  taken  in 
the  bishop  without  proper  testimonials, 
and  so  felt  responsible.  "You  see,  boys,  I 
ain't  sayin'  anything  agin'  the  religious 
part  of  it.  For  Pm  by  nature  a  kind  of  a 
religious  chap  myself ;  if  there  was  a 
church  anywhere  near  here  I'd  be  goin'  to 
it  mornin'  and  evenin'.     And,  as  it  is,  if  I 


go  fishin'  on  Sunday,  I'm  always  ready  to 
own  that  it's  a  judgment  onto  me  when  I 
don't  catch  anything.  But  the  bishop 
ought  to  'a'  knowed  that  you  fellers 
wouldn't  feel  comfortable  at  havin'  the 
Lord's  attention  called  to  them  yarns  of 
yours,  and  he  should  'a'  held  off  that 
prayer  till  some  more  nateral  time  for  it. 
It  was  just  the  same  thing  that  got 
that  feller  Simpson  onto  my  nerves,  two 
years  ago.  You  was  up  here,  then,  wasn't 
you,  Mr.  Gunn  ?  No  ?  Then  it  must  have 
been  the  Major. 

"  You  see,  this  here  Simpson  had  no 
business  here  at  all.  He  come  up  from 
Grand  Rapids,  and  he  come  chuck  full  of 
socialism  ideas  he'd  been  pasturin'  on 
when  he  wasn't  book-keepin'  down  there. 
Now,  a  real  fishin'  sport  never  wants  to 
think,  or  talk,  or  do  anything  but  fish  when 
once  he  finds  out  the  sort  of  river  I've  got 
at  the  Forks.  But  Simpson,  whatever 
brought  him  up  I  don't  know — (but  I 
reckon  he'd  heard  of  the  place  from  one  of 
his  employers'  friends) — he  was  about  as 
far  from  bein'  a  real  fishin'  sport  as  any 
one  I  ever  want  to  meet  in  this  world.  The 
evenin'  he  arrived,  when  old  Judge  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  New  York,  happened  to  remark 
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that  he  was  goin'  to  get  up  at  four  next 
mornin'  and  tramp  the  five  miles  to  Trout 
Creelc  for  a  little  flyin'  at  sunrise,  Simp- 
son couldn't  give  him  the  horse  laugh 
enough;  he  let  the  judge  see  that  he'd  put 
him  dovi^n  for  a  fool  the  first  minute.  But 
for  all  that  he  kept  the  vv^hole  crow^d  of  us 
till  after  midnight,  blat,  blat,  blattin'  about 
how^  ideel  the  gover'ment  of  the  future  was 
goin'  to  be  I 

"  Now,  I'm  not  sayin'  anything  agin' 
socialism — not  agin'  the  real  thing,  as  I 
reckon  the  big  men  put  it — and  I'm  not 
sayin'  anything  agin'  a  good  argument, 
which  all  hard-thinkin'  men  naturally 
delight  in.  But  under  those  heads  Simp- 
son and  his  mouth  didn't  come.  His  brand 
of  socialism  was  his  own;  and,  as  for  his 
arguments,  I've  no  doubt  that  any  one  of 
that  crowd  of  New  York  bankers  and  law- 
yers I  had  up  here  then  could  have  jumped 
in  and  demolished  them  all  in  five  minutes ; 
though  you  couldn't  'a'  closed  Simpson's 
face  in  five  years.  But  they  just  watched 
him  talk;  argue  with  him  they  wouldn't. 
For  his  theories  were  either  the  same  old 
thing  we've  been  hearin'  all  our  lives,  or 
else  they  were  the  ideas  of  a  twelve-year- 
old.  The  second  mornin'  he  was  rubbin' 
it  into  me  for  puttin'  in  sixteen  hours  a 
day  gettin'  off  that  timothy  I  have  on 
Thompson's  Island;  he'd  'a'  let  it  lay  and 
rot,  I  reckon.  He  said  that  six  hours  was 
a  right  day's  work,  and  '  when  a  man  was 
his  own  master  he  ought  to  inaugurate  it 
for  himself ' ;  if  he  didn't,  in  the  future 
the  '  supreme  law '  would  do  it  for  him. 
I  reckon  most  men  think  of  law  as  a  thing 
you  can't  get  too  little  of,  but  his  whole 
idea  of  what  was  to  come  was  law,  ever- 
lastin'  law,  '  supreme  law ' !  In  his  golden 
future,  while  every  man  of  the  '  general 
commonwealth '  was  goin'  to  be  strictly 
out  for  himself,  there  was  goin'  to  be  a 
'  paramount  authority '  over  all  that  no 
man  would  ever  think  of  resistin'.  '  And 
all  land  that  would  grow  anything  at  all 
was  goin'  to  be  cultivated.' 

"You'd  have  thought  that  about  one 
day's  fishin'  up  here  would  have  taken  that 
fool  notion  out  of  him.  There  was  the 
river  flowin'  the  same  as  it  had  since  time 
begun,  the  rocks  that'll  be  here  for  all 
eternity,  and  the  bush — hundreds  of  miles 
of  it — lookin'  as  if  no  foot  had  trod  it  yet. 
You'd  have  thought  they  would  have  showed 
him  about  how  capable  man  is  to  be  maldn' 


world-alterin'  laws.  You'd  have  thought 
that  he'd  begin  to  feel  that  man  ain't 
much  more  than  a  figger  painted  in  a  pic- 
ture, with  mighty  little  more  to  do  in 
changin'  that  picture  than  he  had  to  do 
with  puttin'  the  paint  on.  But  those 
things  that  come  to  all  men  who  go  to  the 
woods  and  water  in  the  right  spirit  had 
surely  never  come  to  this  gabbin'  little 
sawed-off  I  With  him  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature  and  the  social  system  could  be 
altered  as  easy  as  alterin'  the  fashion  of 
wearin'  the  hair — and  Simpson  had  left  all 
bald-headed  men  quite  out  of  considera- 
tion, too. 

'■  He  finally  ended  up  by  all  but  attackin' 
fishin' — up  at  the  Forks  after  bass  him- 
self, as  he  was !  He  said  that  '  fishin'  was 
a  survival  of  the  childhood  of  the  race ' — 
(Judge  Fitzpatrick  said  that  he'd  been  so 
long  at  it  that  he  guessed  it  was  a  second 
childhood  for  him!)  'and  in  future,  while 
men  would  still  be  eatin'  fish,  certain  men 
would  be  set  aside  who'd  do  the  catchin' 
for  the  whole  community !  ' 

"  Now,  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there 
wasn't  a  lawyer  or  a  banker  of  that  crowd 
who  had  any  partic''lar  strong  feelin'  that 
he  was  still  in  his  childish  period.  In  fact, 
I  reckon  most  of  them  were  pretty  much 
of  the  mind  that  good  game  fishin'  is  one 
of  the  few  things  really  worth  while  that 
life  keeps  for  the  full-grown  man.  But 
Simpson  kept  on  harpin'  on  the  '  childish ' 
business  just  the  same.  And  if  you  man- 
aged to  get  the  talk  away  from  fishin'  and 
onto  another  tack,  he'd  get  you  there,  too. 
At  breakfast,  when  the  crowd  would  be 
readin'  their  mornin'  mail — and  that's  a 
time  when  silence  is  especially  golden;  at 
dinner,  when  they'd  want  to  put  in  the 
hour  comparin'  notes  on  the  forenoon's 
sport ;  and  in  the  evenin',  when  the  last 
men  would  come  in  through  the  dusk,  and 
we'd  all  sit  'round  the  door  smokin'  and 
meditatin',  at  peace  with  nature  and  all 
the  world — then  Simpson  would  open  up. 
And  stop  him?  You  couldn't!  We  got 
past  tryin' ! 

"  Have  you  ever  slep'  in  a  tent  through 
an  all-night  rain,  when  your  canvas  had 
got  rubbed  in  a  dozen  different  places,  and 
drop,  drop,  drop,  it'd  come  through — no 
gettin'  away  from  it,  however  you  might 
twist  yourself  ?  Well,  that  was  Simpson, 
as  near  as  I  can  express  him,  short  of  a 
yard  of  rip-roarin'  cuss  talk! 
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"  A  dozen  times  I  was  on  the  point  of 
just  takin'  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  sayin' :  '  Now  you  git — you  pinhead 
of  misery;  you  plaguin'  human  mosquito 
you,  you  git !  I  don't  want  your  money.  I 
on'y  want  you  to  take  that  everlastin'  ding- 
dangin'  mouth  of  yours  out  of  here ! ' 

"But  somehow,  I  never  can  seem  to  get 
away  from  the  feelin'  that  when  a  feller 
comes  up  to  the  Forks  he's  my  guest.  To 
be  sure  you  pay  me  so  anuch  a  week — ^but, 
my  Lord,  there's  somethin'  more  in  life  than 
you  can  give  or  git  for  silver  and  bills ! 
And  so  I  kept  on  holdin'  myself  in.  He  had 
on'y  ten  days  anyway,  and  most  of  the 
crowd  was  there  for  three  weeks.  Well, 
nothin'  happened  till  that  final  afternoon. 

"  You  see,  I'd  done  with  him  as  I  do  with 
you:  I'd  promised  him  one  day  of  my. time 
to  himself.  I'd  been  livin'  on  in  hopes 
that  he'd  forgotten  it ;  but  the  night  before 
his  very  last  day  he  told  me  he  wanted  me 
with  him  next  mornin'.  '  He  wanted  to  get 
the  biggest  haul  he  could  to  take  back  with 
him.' 

"  Hello !     Hello !  " 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  through  the 
misty  curtain  of  rain,  we  had  been  watch- 
ing the  Major  playing  what  seemed  to  be 
a  small  'lunge,  and  in  his  last  excited  lurch 
his  boots  had  lost  their  grip  on  his  ankle- 
deep  hummock  of  rock,  dropping  him  into 
the  Rapids  up  to  his  arm-pits.  Whatever 
it  was  he'd  hooked  took  the  five  seconds  of 
slack  line  to  get  off,  and  the  lone  fisher- 
man waded  heavily  in  to  ns,  sputtering 
good-natured  profanity.  "But  it  was  my 
last  minnow,  anyway,"  he  added. 

We  told  him  we  were  mighty  glad  to  hear 
it,  while  Matt  lent  a  friendly  hand  to  get 
the  steaming  sportsman  out  of  his  drip- 
ping mackintosh.  "  I  was  just  tellin'  the 
boys  about  that  Simpson  feller,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  were  you  so  ?  And  are  you  ready 
yet  to  tell  what  it  was  you  did  to  him,  to 
shut  him  up  so  tight  that  last  night  and 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  about  that 
right  now.  I  felt  kind  of  mean  then  about 
the  way  I  played  it  on  him.  But  the  more 
I've  thought  of  it  since,  the  more  I've  felt 
that  it  was  just  exactly  what  he  was  suffer- 
in'  for. 

"You  see,  as  I'd  no  mind  to  row  him  up 
and  down  the  Channel  in  the  sun.  all  that 
day,  I  decided  to  bring  him  across  the 
river,  and  down  hero  to  the  Rapids.     Of 


course,  I  knowed  that  he'd  'a'  good  deal 
rather  get  a  lot  of  wrist-thick  'lunge,  or 
some  big  yellow  bass  soft  as  suckers,  than 
a  mess  of  the  firm  little  three-pounder 
'  small-mouths  '  from  the  rough  water.  But 
whether  he  might  be  willin'  or  not,  I  was 
goin'  to  see  to  it  that  he  got  the  better 
fish — and,  on  the  side,  that  he  wasn't  goin' 
to  take  any  more  work  out  of  me  than  I 
could  help  to  do  it,  neither ! 

"  Before  we'd  been  out  together  for  ten 
minutes  he  got  my  dander  up  by  lettin'  me 
catch  his  crawfish  for  him  alone.  While  he 
was  still  snorin',  I'd  got  him  a  stockin'-f  oot 
full  of  frogs;  for,  for  all  I  didn't  like  the 
man,  I  wanted  to  give  him  all  the  choice  of 
bait  I  could.  But  I  took  it  for  granted  he'd 
do  as  the  rest  of  ye  do  about  the  crawfish. 
Not  him!  He  set  on  a  rock  under  the 
shade  of  the  bank,  and  talked  improvin', 
while  I  was  breakin'  my  back  turnin'  over 
half  the  stones  on  the  Shoal.  And  it  was 
late  enough  when  we  got  down  to  the 
Rapids. 

"  When  he  did  begin  to  fish,  too,  he 
found  that  that  mornin'  frogs  and  crabs 
didn't  seem  to  have  their  proper  attrac- 
tion, somehow.  And  it  was  a  month  too 
late  to  try  the  fly  on  bass.  But  even  so,  do 
you  suppose  he'd  lend  me  a  hand  nettin' 
minnies  for  him  ?  ^arj  Simpson!  And 
minnies  were  most'  mortial  shy  that  day,- 
too.  I'd  crumbed  up  half  our  dinner  loaf 
before  I'd  got  as  many  as  I'd  'a'  had  in 
ten  minutes  if  he'd  'a'  come  out  into  the 
current  and  driv'  for  me.  It  was  after 
eleven  when  he  got  really  started  fishin'. 

"  And  an  hour  later  I  got  another  piece 
of  him  that  settled  his  business  with  me 
for  all  time  to  come;  when  I  told  him  it 
was  about  dinner  time,  and  I  was  goin'  to 
take  a  couple  of  his  bass  for  the  pan  (fol- 
lowin'  fishin'  custom  since  fishin'  begun) — 
'  Nah-h ! '  he  snarls  out,  like  a  kid  asked  for 
half  his  stick  of  candy. — '  Nah-h !  I  want 
all  I  got  to  take  home.  You  can  catch 
some  yourself.'  And  diggin'  down  into 
his  pocket  he  threw  me  in  a  spare  line. 
'  You  can  easy  fish  off  the  ledge  without  a 
pole ! '  he  says. 

"  ISTow,  gentlemen,  if  I  never  bring  my 
own  rod  when  I  come  out  with  you,  it  ain't 
because  I've  lost  my  love  o'  fishin';  for  I 
can  tell  you  straight  that  every  year  in 
my  last  forty  I've  been  gettin'  more  piare 
joy  out  of  it.  If  I  leave  my  tackle  at 
home  it's  on'y  because  " — and  the  old  f  el- 
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low  flushed  with  pride — "  it's  on'y  because 
I've  found  that  if  I'm  goin'  to  look  after  a 
party  right,  and  see  that  they  get  all  the 
fishin'  they  want,  I've  naturally  got  to  be 
shut  off  from  temptation  myself.  When  I 
levy  on  your  mornin's  catch  for  the  spider, 
it  ain't  because  I  wouldn't  a  hundred  times 
rather  hook  that  spiderful  than  let  you 
get  'em  for  me !  But  when  I  do  fish,  I 
think  mebbe  I've  got  a  little  of  the  sportin' 
blood  in  me,  myself.  I  wasn't  exactly 
brought  up  on  the  cod  banks.  And  I  tell 
you  I  don't  feel  like  goin'  after  the  gamest 
bass  in  New  Ontario  with  a  thumb-line. 
It  put  green  gall  vmder  my  tongue  to  be 
told  to,  too !  However,  I  did  it.  But  I 
tell  ye  again,  it  was  Simpson's  finisher 
with  me. 

"  What  piled  it  on  worse,  too,  was  that, 
wliile  I  was  twiddlin'  and  jerkin'  his  dad- 
ratted  top-string  up  and  down  for  half- 
pounders,  he  had  happened  on  to  that  rock 
the  Major's  just  come  off  of  (you  can  be 
sure  I  hadn't  told  him  of  the  place),  and 
he  was  beginnin'  to  pull  out  big  fellers 
right  and  left.  He  couldn't  'a'  helped. it, 
neither,  for  it  was  x^art  of  his  notion  of 
sport  to  use  a  bamboo  about  as  thick  as  a 
telegraph  pole,  and  a  line  you  could  'a' 
towed  a  boat  with.  He'd  got  nine  good 
ones  when  I  called  him  in  to  dinner. 

"  All  through  that  meal  on  the  rocks — 
and  Lord,  but  he  was  in  the  cockiest  kind 
of  good  humor  with  himself — he  was  back 
at  his  '  supreme  law '  idea.  As  for  me, 
well,  I  felt  like  one  of  those  '  sleepin'  gey- 
sers '  you  read  about,  the  sort  that  on'y 
need  about  one  more  pebble  dropped  into 
them  to  bust  out  just  f oamin'  and  boilin' ! 
But  I  managed  to  keep  a  grip  on  myself, 
for  I  knowed  7ioiv  just  where  and  when  I 
was  goin'  to  get  him,  though  I'd  no  idea 
he'd  take  it  as  he  did.  But  I  didn't  give 
him  any  sign  then.  After  dinner  I  let  him 
wade  out  again  with  his  minnie  pail 
stocked  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  I 
took  that  flat  hog's-baek  rock  just  behind 
his,  so  I  could  take  his  fish  just  as  fast  as 
he  caught  them. 

"  In  half  a  minute  he  had  his  tenth 
hooked.  '  Now  this  is  what  scientific  fish- 
in'  does,'  he  says,  pretty  near  haulin'  the 
beast's  gills  out  to  get  him  'round  to  me 
in  the  fewest  seconds  possible.  '  I  guess 
this  time  to-morrow  I'll  be  showin'  the 
States  what  you  might  call  bass  in  round 
numbers.' 


"'You  might  certainly  seem  to  have 
good  reason  for  so  thinkin','  I  says. 

"  That  tenth  was  a  four-pounder,  and 
the  eleventh  was  as  big  a  one !  They  were 
bitin'  as  if  they  hadn't  seen  minnies  for  a 
month !  '  Oh,  I  don't  know ! '  he  gloats. 
'  It  takes  a  Grand  Rapids  man  to  show  you 
back-county  Canucks  how  to  hike  'em  out ! 
Just  keep  on  watchin'  me ! ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  says,  '  that's  just  what  I'm 
doin',  Mr.  Simpson.'  And  already  his  next 
was  leapin'  knee-high  in  the  Little  Rapids 
rainbows— and  it  was  bigger  than  any 
before  it ! 

"  But  he  pulled  him  round  to  me  by  main 
stren'th.  '  Now,  them  three  are  pretty 
near  a  creel-full,  ain't  they  ? '  he  asks.  '  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  go  in  With  them.' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  says,  '  I  guess  we'll  both  of  us 
have  to  go  in,  for  you've  caught  the  twelve 
bass  the  game  laws  of  Ontario  allow  you 
for  one  day's  fishin',  Mr.  Simpson,  and  if 
you  take  out  another,  by  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  a  deputy  fisheries  inspector 
in  this  here  back  county,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Matt  McCutcheon  I'll  swear  out  a 
warrant  agin'  ye  and  put  ye  through.' 

"  '  What-t  ? '  he  shouts.  And  it  sounded 
like  slappin'  two  shingles  together,  while 
his  eyes  began  to  push  out  like  a  crab's. 
'  What  ? ' 

"'That's  what!'  I  says.  'P'raps  I 
haven't  made  a  practise  of  wearin'  my 
license  for  a  shirt  front — mebbe  I've  never 
bothered  any  man  comin'  to  the  Forks  with 
the  law  before.  But  that's  what  it  is,  just 
the  same.  And  what's  more,  I've  got  the 
power  to  see  that  it's  maintained.  But, 
Mr.  Simpson'  (and,  my  Lord,  I  never 
enjoyed  sayin'  anything  more  in  my  life), 
'  but,  Mr.  Simpson,  f eelin'  as  you  do  about 
"  law  "  I  know  I  don't  any  more'n  have  to 
tell  you  the  statutes  to  have  you  doin'  all 
in  your  power  to  observe  them ! ' 

"  That  skewered  him  through !  But  at 
last  he  managed  to  pull  a  sickly  grin,  and 
'  Ah,  go  on,  now,'  he  says,  '  you're  tryin'  to 
stand  me  up  because  you  know  I've  only 
got  to-day  to  get  my  string  in.  But  I 
ain't  the  kind  of  fellah  that  can  be  joshed 
like  that.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  ain't,  ain't  you  ? '  I  says. 
'  Well,  mebbe,  too,  I  ain't  the  kind  of  feller 
that  joshes.'  (The  '  standin'  up  '  part  of 
his  speech  I  didn't  let  my  mind  dwell  upon, 
for  I  wanted  to  keep  cool.)  '  Furthermore, 
I've  got  soraethin'  else  to  impart  to  ye ! ' 
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'  What  you've  been  ]3reacliin'  to  us  for  the 
last  ten  days  has  converted  me  to  the  six- 
hour  idea,  particlarly  ''  when  a  man's  his 
own  master  and  can  inaugurate  it  for  him- 
self." And  so,  as  I've  been  with  you  since 
half-past  seven  this  mornin,'  and  it's  now 
close  on  to  three,  I'm  goin'  to  'begin 
inauguratin'  by  packin'  up  the  stuff  and 
startin'  for  home ! ' 

"That  set  him  chokin' !  'Now  you  just 
try  it  on!'  he  says.     'You  just ' 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  do  any  listenin'  to  him. 
'  If  ye  want  to  come  with  me  and  cross  in 
the  boat,  all  right.  If  ye  don't,  ye  can 
wait  for  the  mail  ferry,  or  swim.  I'll  take 
yer  dozen  bass,  as  I  reckon  it's  my  job  to 
tote  yer  catch  for  ye.  And  ye  can  stay  on 
this  rock  pullin'  out  four-pounders  till 
moon-rise,  for  all  I  care ;  you'll  never  get 
better  fishin'  in  Canada.  But  if,  when  ye 
follow  me  home,  ye've  got  one  more  with 


ye,  it'll  cost  ye  three  months'  salary.  J^ow 
I  give  ye  fair  warnin' ! ' 

"He  wouldn't  come  with  me,  and  I 
reckon  he  counted  on  my  turnin'  back  and 
meachin'  to  him  before  I'd  got  half  up 
to  the  Skidway.  Turn  back!  I  wouldn't 
'a'  done  it  for  all  the  money  the  miserable 
little  talkin'  machine  had  ever  counted! 
So  he  navigated  his  way  through  the  bush 
by  himself— and  set  on  the  shore  till  nine 
that  night  waitin'  for  the  ferry! 

"  When  finally  he  did  get  across,  what- 
ever his  thoughts  were,  the  '  general  com- 
monwealth '  never  heard  them.  For  he 
sneaked  up  to  his  room  without  makin'  any 
call  for  supper,  eat  breakfast  next  mornin' 
in  a  silence  that  set  the  Major,  here,  askin' 
him  about  his  health — and  took  the  stage 
for  the  Junction  with  nary  a  final  com- 
fortin'  word  about  the  glitterin'  future 
awaitin'  our  onworthy  race !  " 


RECREATIVE    LIFE    ON    THE    FATHER    OF    WATERS 

By  LEONIDAS    HUBBARD,  Jr. 


IT  is  not  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America 
— yes,  back  even  of  the  time  when 
Abraham  was  tending  his  herds  in  Pales- 
tine, there  was  a  life  on  the  Mississippi 
River  which  must  have  known  some  of  the 
pleasures  that  thrill  us  of  a  later  day. 
Lately  the  banks  of  Lake  Itaska  have 
yielded  up  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric 
village,  whose  relics  of  pottery  and  copper 
implements  show  that  its  inhabitants  were 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  savagery  and 
within  the  bounds  of  that  culture  state 
which  men  call  barbarism.  And  at  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth, 
where  the  muddy  old  stream  branches  out 
and  merges  itself  into  the  Gulf,  there,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  marsh,  sometimes  many  feet 
in  height,  one  finds  mounds  of  clam  shells. 
Those  who  have  dug  into  them  in  search 
of  pirate  gold  have  brought  forth  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  bones.  So  long  ago 
were  they  made  that  the  v^hole  character 


of  the  marsh  has  changed,  and  now  no 
clams  are  found  in  the  region  round  about. 
It  is  an  easy  stretch  of  imagination  which 
shows  us  the  canoes  gliding  back  and  forth 
at  intermediate  points  along  the  big  river, 
and  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  chase  as  it 
was  conducted  from  the  land  of  the  cari- 
bou about  Itaska  to  the  haunt  of  alligators 
on  the  Gulf  marshes. 

A  mighty  waterway,  cutting  the  conti- 
nent through  its  very  heart  from  north  to 
south,  the  river  was  bound  to  be  rich  in 
the  romantic  and  the  picturesque.  And 
picturesque  it  has  been  in  every  age.  We 
need  not  go  back  of  history.  The  days 
when  early  French  explorers  dropped  down 
on  its  turbid  waters  and  met  the  tribes 
of  aborigines  along  its  banks — when  they 
met  strange  people,  heard  new  tongues, 
and  saw  wild  birds  and  animals  which  the 
Old  World  did  not  know — are  full  of  the 
dramatic.  Perhaps  more  thrilling  still 
were  the  flatboat  days,  when  settlers  were 
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merely  isolated  dots  in  one  vast  forest, 
when  men  carried  crops  and  the  products 
of  incipient  manufacturing  industries  to 
New  Orleans,  and,  leaving  their  boats, 
walked  home  through  the  woods  to  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  or  Illinois.  There  was 
more  romance  in  the  palmy  days  of  steam- 
boating,  the  old  tales  of  wonderful  card 
games,  in  which  fortunes  from  the  western 
mines  or  the  southern  plantations — yes, 
the  mines  and  plantations  themselves — 
changed  hands  with  the  turn  of  a  card,  the 
romances  of  duels  at  arm's  length  and  duel 
with  knives,  of  free  fights  and  awful  deeds 
of  wrath  or  vengeance  still  cling  to  the 
shores  of  the  river,  haunting  the  old  land- 
ings, hovering-  about  the  boats,  or  looming 
up  at  this  bend  or  yonder  island. 

All  this  lends  itself  to  the  enviromnent 
of  those  who  to-day  take  part  in  the 
recreative  life  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Whether  they  go  canoeing  and  shooting- 
big  game  where  the  Father  of  Waters  is 
a  mere  little  river  flowing  through  Minne- 
sota forests,  or  float  in  a  modern  house- 
boat on  its  swift  current  farther  down,  the 
spell  of  the  river  and  its  romance  is  upon 
them. 

Flowing  as  it  does  through  a  land  vary- 
ing in  climate,  the  river  presents  phases 
of  life  and  sport  correspondingly  diversi- 
fied. Last  December  I  saw  its  upper  waters 
frozen  over  and  piled  high  with  drifting 
snow,  and  then,  turning  southward,  picked 
oranges  and  roses  from  the  little  fields 
behind  its  lower  levees.  Likewise  one  may 
watch  the  bass  leap  in  summer  time  in 
the  upper  waters,  and  then  turning  again 
south,  see  the  splashing  of  long-nosed  ugly 
gars,  the  rush  of  an  escaping  alligator,  and, 
where  the  muddy  waters  give  way  to  blue, 
the  plunging  and  tumbling  of  porpoises  at 
the  bow  of  every  incoming  or  outgoing 
steamer.  In  its  upper  waters  is  fishing  fit 
for  kings.  On  its  upper  borders  are  for- 
ests with  hunting  well  nigh  ideal.  Lower 
down,  the  waters  are  too  black  and  muddy 
to  invite  the  fisherman,  but  here,  in  the 
ages  past,  it  has  provided  against  this  difii- 
culty  by  doubling  on  itself,  cutting  through 
the  necks  that  belong-  with  every  bend,  and 
leaving  what  were  parts  of  the  old  bed  as 
lagoons  or  lakes,  which  soon  become  clear 
and  offer  excellent  fishing. 

In  its  uppermost  sections  the  sport  on 
the  great  river  is  like  sport  on  all  the 
other   northern   streams.     Good   bass    and 


pickerel  fishing  are  to  be  found,  and  that 
wondrously  charming  sport  of  fishing  with 
spoon  or  minnow  from  the  bow  of  a  mov- 
ing boat  in  swiftly  flowing  water.  Well 
down  toward  its  junction  with  the  mud- 
filled  Missouri  does  this  sport  persist. 
From  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  sportsmen  take  themselves  to  the 
river.  Still  fishing  in  the  eddies  and  at 
the  bends  supplements  the  use  of  the 
spoon.  Old  sloughs,  where  the  overflow 
left  abundant  fish,  give  a  means  of  varying 
the  regular  programme  of  river  sport. 
Here  and  there  come  into  the  main  stream 
the  branches  which  go  to  swell  its  volume, 
and  these  too,  both  along  their  banks  and 
at  the  pools  which  invariably  form  at  the 
junctions,  help  to  make  for  the  sportsman 
a  land  of  wondrous  promise. 

Closely  allied  with  the  sport  of  these 
upper  waters  is  a  sort  of  fishing  that  can- 
not be  classed  as  real  sport,  and  which  yet 
borders  upon  it ;  this  is  a  use  of  pot  hunt- 
ing methods  by  men  who  are  not  pot 
hunters.  Take  that  part  of  the  river  where 
it  broadens  out  in  Minnesota  to  make  the 
picturesque  Lake  Pepin.  The  farmers,  the 
villagers,  and  the  townspeople  have  found 
recreation,  if  not  sport,  in  going  out  at 
evening  and  placing  set  lines.  ISText  day 
they  return  in  canoes,  and,  if  successful, 
there  is  a  mighty  struggle  to  land  a  bufl^alo 
or  an  enormous  cat.  The  chief  joy  of  this 
sort  of  thing  no  doubt  appears  when  the 
giant  fish  are  baked  and  carved  for  some 
neighborhood  gathering,  or  cut  into  steaks 
and  fried  for  family  consumption.  Every 
family  has  its  traditions  of  monster  fish 
thus  caught,  and  there  comes  a  thrill  in  the 
hearing  and  the  telling  which  a  stickler 
for  flies  and  game  fish  could  not  well 
conceive.  These  family  traditions  of  the 
Mississippi  are  as  characteristic  as  are 
those  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Hudson,  and  just 
as  inspiring.  I  know  one  boy  whose 
childhood  days  received  much  of  gladness 
from  two  deeds  of  his  grandfather — one 
the  catching  with  hook  and  line  of  a  cat- 
fish weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds;  the  other  a  five-mile  swim  from 
a  broken  canoe  to  a  point  where  he  coidd 
land  on  the  river's  bank. 

It  is  when  we  have  come  to  the  wider  and 
deeper  sections  of  the  river,  where  the  big- 
ger tributaries  empty,  that  we  find  what 
may  be  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feat- 
ure  of   Mississippi    River   recreation — the 
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houseboat.  It  is  the  successor  of  the 
ancient  flatboat  and,  like  it,  has  no  pro- 
pelling power  of  itself.  Built  in  every 
conceivable  shape  and  style,  and  with  every 
range  of  expense,  it  is  yet  always  a  float- 
ing house.  It  is  not  abandoned,  however, 
'  at  the  river's  mouth,  nor  poled  back,  but 
when  its  long,  slow  voyage  is  done,  some 
friendly  towboat  gives  it  a  rope  and  takes 
it  back  to  the  starting  point.  Again  the 
house  has  some  sort  of  low-power  propel- 
ling engines,  and  need  ask  no  odds  of  any- 
one in  making  its  return  to  the  river's 
upper  waters.  I  have  seen  a  houseboat 
fitted  out  for  the  family  of  a  millionaire. 
I  have  seen  another  made  and  owned  by  a 
wretched  negro  who  had  not  a  dollar  to  his 
name.  Between  the  two  are  all  possible 
shades  of  difference. 

In  recreative  life  the  Mississippi  house- 
boat serves  two  purposes.  It  is  a  favorite 
means  of  taking  an  outing  where  one  or 
more  families  want  to  live  upon  the  river 
with  just  enough  of  travel  to  give  variety ; 
and  it  is  used  by  sportsmen  who  have 
plenty  of  time  and  find  houseboating  a 
most  enticing  nxethod  of  reaching  the  fish- 
ing and  shooting  of  the  delta  region.  An 
expedition  of  the  former  sort  was  organ- 
ized last  year  by  a  lady  in  Cincinnati.  Her 
husband  knew  the  river  and  took  command 
of  the  vessel — if  such  it  may  be  called — 
while  the  lady  invited  the  guests  and 
arranged  the  details.  The  boat,  purchased 
at  second  hand  for  something  like  $300, 
consisted  of  a  street  car  mounted  on  a 
barge.  The  car  itself  was  properly 
divided  into  rooms,  and  these  were  supple- 
mented by  spreading  awnings  on  the  for- 
ward and  after  portions  of  the  deck.  An 
ante-helium  negro,  who  knew  wonderful 
dishes  that  could  be  made  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  through  which  the  river 
runs,  was  installed  as  cook. 

But  appealing  far  more  strongly  to  the 
sportsman  is  the  leisurely  journey  through 
the  overflowed  region.  Some  time  in  the 
geologic  i)ast  the  Mississippi  spread  out 
at  a  point  below  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio  to  make  one  mighty  estuary,  an  arm 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  But  age  after  age 
went  by,  and  long  before  even  prehistoric 
man  saw  the  great  river  this  estuary 
became  filled  with  silt,  forming  the  richest 
alluvial  land  in  America.  When  high 
water  came  this  land  would  overflow,  and 
when  the  floods  went  down  one  saw  that 


the  current  had  played  strange  pranks. 
Here  would  be  a  "cut-off,"  shortening  the 
river  and  leaving  the  old  bed  a  lake ;  yonder 
a  great  stretch  of  land  had  been  washed 
out,  leaving  a  pond  where  land  had  been. 
Similar  changes  in  great  variety  occurred, 
and  when  men  came  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  they  found  this  whole  region 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  full  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  bayous,  where  the  water 
was  clear  and  where  fish  abounded.  And 
besides  this  there  were  deer  in  the  forests 
and  bear  in  the  canebrake.  Ducks  made 
an  alighting  place  of  every  pond  or  lake, 
squirrels  chattered  in  the  trees,  and  the 
region  fairly  teemed  with  wild  life.  Gen- 
erations of  settlement  have  made  but  little 
difference  in  this  land.  Overflows  have 
held  back  its  cultivation,  for  men  who 
built  houses  might  find  them  washed  away 
in  the  next  flood;  disease,  which  originates 
and  runs  rampant  in  the  lowlands,  checked 
the  coming  of  settlers ;  war  desolated  such 
plantations  as  were  made;  and  to-day  one 
finds  great  stretches  of  land  very  nearly  as 
wild  as  it  was  originally. 

So  the  sportsman  who  can  organize  a 
party  of  his  fellows  for  a  month  of  house- 
boating  on  the  lower  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi may  promise  himself  shooting  which 
ranges  in  character  from  duck  on  the 
bayous  to  bear  in  the  brake  and  forest. 
And  his  fishing,  while  lacking  somewhat  in 
variety,  will  never  fail  to  yield  the  sport 
which  bass  can  give. 

Here  and  there  club  houses  have  been 
built  along  the  river,  and  men  from  the 
southern  cities  and  plantations  find  good 
sport.  Generally  the  clubs  are  located  on 
bayous  or  lakes,  and  the  opportunity  they 
offer  for  shooting  and  fishing  are  almost 
past  belief. 

It  was  from  these  same  club  houses  and 
houseboats  that  the  Arkansas  bear  hunts 
used  to  draw  fascinated  sportsmen.  There 
are  few  scenes  in  western  sport  that  strike 
one  as  fuller  of  romance  than  one  of  these 
old-time  bear  hunts  in  the  woods  and  cane- 
brake  of  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  river. 
Dogs  chased  the  bear,  and,  being  trained 
for  the  purpose,  would  bring  the  animal  to 
bay.  Shooting  a  bear  at  bay  seems  no 
great  feat,  but  when  this  included  revol- 
vers instead  of  rifles,  and  slashing  one's 
way  through  the  brake  after  hounds  on 
foot,  with  prospect  of  the  maddened  beast 
charging  in  the  densest  brake,  where  ther^ 
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are  no  trees  to  climb  and  no  paths  for 
sprinting — the  old  time  bear  hunt  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  assumes  the  aspect  of 
something  strenuous. 

The  revolver  bear  hunt  is,  I  believe,  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  it  had  its  day,  and 
now  does  its  part  when  the  chase  is  over 
and  the  oldtimers  tell  at  the  campfire  of 
hot  times  in  the  past,  when  bruin  had  to 
be  sidestepped,  ducked,  and  countered  in 


any  size  and  with  any  inhabitants  upon 
its  banks  develops  some  characteristic 
form  of  pastime.  Now  it  is  yachting, 
again  canoeing,  again  bathing.  But  here, 
next  to  houseboating,  recreation  takes  the 
form  of  river  parties  and  picnics,  for 
which,  perhaps,  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  is 
responsible,  for  when  the  sweltering  sum- 
mer evenings  begin,  the  residents  in  river 
towns  find  their  only  refuge  in  the  breezes 


At  the  Bear  Lake  Club. 


the  midst  of  cane  thickets.  Turkey  shoot- 
ing is  now  one  of  the  chief  sports  along 
the  river's  bank.  Deer,  too,  do  their  part. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  hounds  are  used  in 
the  hunt,  and  the  planters  along  the  river 
now  prefer  watching  runways  to  the  good 
old  method  of  their  fathers,  who  pitted 
cunning  against  cunning,  and  stalked  the 
deer  in  his  own  native  wilds. 

There  is  a  phase  of  recreative  life  on  the 
great  river  which,  while  not  sport,  deserves 
a  passing  notice.     Every  stream  or  lake  of 


stirred  by  moving  steamers.  So  every 
town  has  its  steamer,  which  does  nothing 
but  carry  seekers  for  cool  breezes  back  and 
forth  upon  the  river.  Now  a  party  is 
organized  for  some  holiday,  and  youths  and 
maidens  sit  beneath  heavy  awnings  and 
drink  lemonade  while  the  boat  pushes  up 
or  down  the  stream,  perhaps  landing  here 
and  there  at  some  deep-shaded  grove,  or 
ascending  some  cypress-draped  bayou. 
Again  at  night  the  same  steamer  takes 
upon  its  bow  a  barge  prepared  to  serve  as 


High-Water  Line  on  tlie  Levee. 


a  dancing  floor,  and  while  the  mercury 
drops  iixto  the  eighties  and  the  breezes 
make  life  worth  living,  the  moon  rises  to 
render  even  the  muddy  Mississippi  beauti- 
ful, and  a  party  of  merry  dancers  travels 
back  and  forth  over  the  river's  waters. 

As  one  passes  well  within  the  borders  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  there  comes  the 
amusing  phase  of  river  sport.  Seated  here 
and  there  upon  the  bank,  where  eddies  or 
dead  channels  give  an  opportunity,  will  be 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  black  people  fish- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  our  boyhood,  with 
cane  pole  cut  from  the  brake,  line  half  as 
large  as  a  pencil,  and  "  bobber  "  and  hook 
proportionate.  Men,  women,  and  picka- 
ninnies participate.  The  "  bobber  "  goes 
under ;  there  is  a  mighty  jerk  and  a  sun- 
fish,  an  insignificant  cat,  or  perch  goes  fly- 
ing through  space.  Added  to  our  boyhood 
outfit,  however,  these  half  civilized  deni- 
zens of  the  black  belt  have  innumerable 
spells  and  "  cunjures  "  that  play  their  part 
as  surely  as  with  us  did  the  expectoration 
of  tobacco  or  the  application  of  sun-ren- 


dered angleworm  oil.  Near  the  town  this 
sport  of  a  childish  people  gives  way  to  pot 
hunting  and  fishing.  Set  lines  are  seen  tied 
to  stakes  or  to  anchored  floats.  Now  we 
make  out  a  lot  of  cypress  "  knees  "  on  top 
of  the  water  offering  a  fierce  resistance 
to  the  current.  One  begins  a  tremendous 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  we  see  a  skiff 
pulled  by  a  black  man  make  for  it;  the 
rower  takes  hold  of  a  line  attached  to  the 
"  knee  "  and  struggles  with  a  cat  or  buffalo. 
Xow  it  is  only  a  few  pounds  in  weight; 
again  it  may  be  half  as  large  as  the  man 
himself. 

Finally,  the  cotton  land  gives  way  to 
that  where  sugarcane  thrives,  and  the 
yacht  and  the  launch  of  the  sugar  planter 
make  their  appearance.  In  these  the 
owner  and  his  friend  sail  or  steam  to  a 
cut-off  or  "tow  head"  to  watch  for  the 
morning  and  evening  flight  of  ducks,  or 
make  their  way  to  some  favorite  bayou's 
mouth  for  bass  fishing,  or  to  the  grounds 
where  snipe  are  feeding,  or  where  turkeys 
are  wont  to  congregate,  or  deer  to  run. 
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But  to  my  mind  the  most  charming 
stretch  of  the  whole  river  is  the  last. 
Itaska  is  delightfully  wild,  and  the  region 
just  below  is  wondrously  picturesque, 
abounding  in  good  air,  cool  breezes,  and 
pure  water.  But  in  the  land  of  the  Acadi- 
ans,  below  ISTew  Orleans,  are  oranges  and 
roses,  which  one  may  pick  at  Christmas 
time.  It  is  a  land  where  an  invitation  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  or  to  hunt,  comes  at  every 
landing.  I  shall  long  remember  a  little  sail 
from  Fort  St.  Philip  to  the  Jetties,  taken 
one  Christmastide.  The  last  orange  farms 
gave    way    in    a    dozen    miles    to    narrow 


stretches  of  delta  swamp  laud,  beyond 
which  one  caught  gieamings  of  the  Gulf. 
We  felt  that  we  were  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  continent  and  in  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Pelicans  flapped  over  us;  gulls 
wheeled  about  us ;  a  flock  of  ducks  occa- 
sionally strayed  within  gunshot ;  a  beauti- 
ful white  egret  stood  on  shore  and  gazed 
upon  our  boat ;  and  then  when  the  narrow 
banks  gave  way  to  walls  of  concrete  which 
ended  in  the  great  blue  Gulf,  bearded  old 
pilots  came  down  from  their  station  to 
grasp  our  hands  as  though  we  had  been 
friends  for  years. 


On  the  Arkansas  Bank. 


In  the  Seething'  Swirl  of  White  Waters. 


Photograph  by  the  A  uthor. 


AN  ANGLING   PHOTOGRAPHER 
GOES   A-FAKING 


By  E.   F.   WOLFE 


TWO  journalists,  with  an  uinnistak- 
able  "  off  on  our  vacation "  air, 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  smoking  ear 
of  an  eastbound  train  on  the  P.  R.  R. ;  the 
seat  in  front  contained  an  eight  by  ten  and 
a  five  by  seven  camera,  two  tripods,  and 
enough  plates  to  faithfully  reproduce  a 
panorama  of  the  entire  State.  Occasionally 
they  cast  doubtful  looks  at  the  sky,  which 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  rain;  only 
that  morning  snow  had  fallen.  However, 
it  was  still  dry  when  they  alighted  at  the 
town  of  Apollo. 

The  evening  was  spent  looking  up  old 
friends  of  the  artist's,  one  of  whom  was 
induced  to  accompany  them  on  the  mor- 
row; since,  as  the  artist's  companion 
remarked,  the  "  cameras  might  get  pretty 
heavy  for  two." 

Next  morning  the  artist  sprang  from 
bed  at  the  first  tap  on  the  door;  poked  his 
head  out  the  window,  and  cast  weather 
eye  about.  Overhead  the  night  clouds  were 
scurrying  away  before  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the 
hill  in  the  east  with  a  cheery  good-morning. 
The  air  was  pure  and  sweet,  and  there  was 
promise  at  every  hand  of  a  beautiful 
spring  day.    Breakfast  over,  cameras  were 


fastened  securely  in  their  cases,  extra 
plateholders  strapped  together  to  facilitate 
carrying,  and  fishing  rods  strapped  to  the 
tripods.  A  half-mile  tramp  up  the  railroad 
brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Run, 
the  pearl  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountain 
streams,  where  they  intended  to  open  the 
trout  season  that  day.  Two  hundred  yards 
up  from  its  mouth  the  stream  makes  a 
quick  bend  which  hides  all  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion from  sight.  Turning  this  bend  the 
old  wood  road  they  had  been  following  nar- 
rows to  a  path  which  buries  beneath  a  mass 
of  towering  pines  past  which  the  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  boils  and  foams  over  the 
rocks  and  boulders.  Above  all  rise  the 
pine-crowned  hills,  in  some  places  almost 
perpendicular,  the  clinging  trees  seeming 
about  to  lose  balance  and  topple  into  the 
creek  far  below. 

"  Smell  those  pines,"  cried  the  artist ; 
''  isn't  it  enough  to  drive  the  hectic  flush 
from  a  consumptive's  cheek  ?  " 

Then  he  broke  into  a  yell  for  sheer  joy 
of  living,  as  if  to  prove  that  no  pulmonary 
trouble  slum.bered  in  his  breast. 

After  a  due  appreciation  of  their  sur- 
roundings, the  artist  suggested  they  take 
the  first   picture   right  where   they  were; 
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but  his  companion  claimed  tlie  sun  was 
not  right  to  make  the  most  of  the  white 
water  tumbling  over  the  rocks,  so  they 
gathered  up  their  traps,  and  the  artist  led 
the  way  into  the  iDines.  Leaving  the  path, 
they  forced  their  way  through  a  tangle  of 
laurel  and  low  hanging  pine  limbs  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  until  they 
reached  the  bank  of  the  stream  again.  Mor- 
ris, the  artist's  helpmate,  who  was  carry- 
ing the  eight  by  ten,  had  troubles  of  his 
own  here,  as  a  large  camera  fastened 
to  a  long  tripod  is  not  the  handiest  thing 
in  the  world  in  a  thicket.  Here,  at  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  a  stony  beach  was 
found  on  which  to  set  the  camera,  directly 
above  which  the  water  came  tunabling  and 
swirling  over  the  rocks  in  mid-stream, 
making  a  very  pretty  composition  with  the 
curve  in  the  stream  above.  The  creek 
itself  formed  a  gracefully  curved  line  from 
the  extreme  left  to  the  right  foreground 
of  the  panorama,  bringing  the  tumbling, 
swirling  white  water  to  the  extreme  front 
of  the  picture.  On  the  opposite  bank  two 
fallen  tree  trunks  were  lying  in  the  proper 
position  and  place  to  carry  out  the  lines  of 
composition. 

By  wading  into  mid-stream  and  mount- 
ing a  black  rock,  the  artist  fell  into  the 
line  of  composition  and  formed  a  triangle, 
with  the  bare  white  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree 
as  the  apex.  Thus,  holding  his  fishing  rod 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  most  pleasing  pic- 
ture here  reproduced  was  the  result. 

Picture  number  one  having  been  made, 
they  followed  the  creek  shore  up  as  far  as 
the  bend,  where  a  fording  was  found  neces- 
sary, as  the  hillside  along  which  they  were 
walking  descended  almost  perpendicularly 
into  the  creek.  Then  they  proceeded  on 
their  way,  with  overcoats  removed,  as  the 
sun  was  uncomfortably  warm  for  any 
heavy  clothing  during  exertion;  such 
weather  in  March  was  so  unusual  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  winter  had 
neglected  the  habitual  "  lingering  in  the 
lap  of  spring."  The  bare  tree  trunks  and 
the  ice  and  snow  that  remained  hidden 
from  the  warm  sun  in  the  dark,  shaded 
corners,  alone  gave  the  lie  to  the  warm 
sun  and  soft,  summery  breeze. 

At  the  next  turn  in  the  creek  a  pause  was 
made  while  a  stretch  of  rough  water  was 
photographed  and  luncheon  brought  forth. 
A  cool  spring  was  found  running  from 
the  solid  rock;    a  moss-covered  log  served 


The  First  "  Trout"  of  the  Season  1 


for  both  table 
and  chairs, 
and  with  the 
whole  of 
Westmoreland 
County  for  a 
dining  room 
all  ate  raven- 
ously of  sand- 
w  i  c  h  e  s  and 
cold  meat. 

"Van,"  the 
local  friend 
and  guide,  had 
brought  a  bot- 
tle along,  "in 
case  of  snake 
bite,"  he  said, 
although  it 
was  much  too 
early  in  the 
season  for 
snakes,  but  he 
explained  that 
"  snakes  don't 
know  much 
anyway,  and 
some  o  f  'em 
are  likely  to 
be    fooled    by 

the  warm  sun  into  coming  out.  That  the 
precaution  was  wise  was  illustrated  after 
luncheon  by  the  development  in  Morris  of 
a  conviction  that  he  "felt  a  snake  bite  com- 
ing on." 

All  possible  precautions  having  been 
taken  against  fatal  results  from  these 
symptoms,  the  line  of  march  was  again 
taken  up,  frequent  stops  being  made  to 
photograph  attractive  spots,  until  finally 
what  is  known  locally  as  "  the  old  burnt- 
mill  hole,"  was  reached.  Here  the  steep 
hills  fall  back  and  the  valley  widens  into  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre;  the  dry  bed  of  an 
abandoned  mill-race  follows  up  the  left, 
while  the  stream  circles  around  close  under 
the  hill  on  the  right  side  of  this  amphi- 
theatre. At  the  upper  end,  where  the  mill- 
race  leaves  the  stream,  the  brook  widens 
into  a  round  pond,  where  the  mill  dam  had 
formerly  been,  which  is  literally  rock- 
bound,  and  was  very  deep  and  full  of 
whirlpools.  Directly  above,  the  valley 
narrows  abruptly,  and  the  hills  rise  rough 
and  rocky;  between  them  the  stream, 
seemingly  incensed  at  being  thus  crowded, 
rushes    over    the    boulders,    fretting    and 
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foaming  under  the  rocky  banks,  until,  with 
a  last  leap,  it  pitches  over  a  steep  slope 
into  the  basin,  causing  whirlpool  after 
whirlpool  to  go  spinning  clown  the  stretch 
of  deep  water  the  full  length  of  the  pond. 
Seated  by  the  side  of  this  natural  chute 
on  several  large  flat  rocks  which  spread 
along  the  shore,  the  tired  trampers 
rested,     while     Van    regaled     them     with 


deserted    houses    below    give    it    a    very 
creepy  look. 

"  Many  stories  are  told  of  mysterious 
drownings,  and  I  guess  most  of  'em  are 
true;  leastwise  they're  plausible.  Three 
of  'em  I  can  swear  to,  as  I  saw  the  vic- 
tims; only  last  summer  three  boys,  who 
had  been  washing  a  buggy  in  a  shallow, 
went  in  bathing,  and  one  of  'em  got  into 


Preparing-  for  Action. 


a  few  tragic  stories  of  "  the  old  burnt-mill 
hole." 

"  The  farmers  about  here,"  said  he, 
"have  a  sort  of  uncanny  feeling  concern- 
ing this  basin ;  and  it  has  a  list  of  vic- 
tims by  no  means  to  be  despised.  They 
say  this  hollow  is  haunted  by  the  spirits  of 
the  ones  who  have  lost  their  lives  here ; 
and   the   ruins    of   the    old   mill    and     the 


those  whirlpools  and  sunk  out  of  sight 
before  he  could  as  much  as  utter  a  cry. 
There's  a  powerful  undercurrent. 

"  To  add  to  the  many  drownings 
ascribed  to  this  place — when  the  old  mill 
burned  down  the  miller  went  with  it;  I've 
hunted  coons  along  this  hollow  at  night, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  I'd  just  as  soon  be 
some  other  place." 
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After  this  silence  fell  upon  all  three, 
and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  stream  lulled 
them  to  a  restful  drowsiness;  while  the 
faint  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  from  down  the 
old  road  joined  in  harmonious  unison  with 
nature's  lullaby.  The  artist  gazed  dream- 
ily at  the  rushing  stream  and  pondered; 
how  like  human  beings  it  was,  floating 
proudly  on  when  the  task  was  easy,  but, 
when  rocks  and  obstructions  were  met, 
fretting  and  foaming,  and  choosing  an 
easier  course.  Yet  with  adequate  force 
behind  it  that  same  water  would  surmount 
all  obstacles.  "  You  can't  make  water  run 
up  hill  without  a  lot  of  pumping,"  he  solil- 
oquized. Thus,  half  dreaming,  with  eyes 
closed,  and  the  roar  of  the  stream  died  to  a 
whisper,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
talking  of  three  country  youths  who  were 
fishing  in  the  stream  below,  and  had  only 
in  sight  a  measly  sucker  about  a  foot  long- 
strung  on  a  willow  limb,  with  two  or  three 
chubs.  Calling  Morris  and  Van,  the  artist 
said:  "Here,  fellows,  we'll  have  to  get 
some  fish  pictures  to  take  back  with  us. 
There,  Morris,"  handing  him  the  sucker, 
"is  the  first  trout  of  the  season;  I  don't 
think  there's  a  man  in  the  ofiice  at  home 
who  knows  a  trout  from  a  mudturtle.  At 
any  rate,  I  can  paint  it  up  on  the  print  to 
look  like  a  trout." 

He  hooked  the  sucker  onto  the  line, 
handed  it  to  Morris,  and  told  him  to  hold 
it  up  at  arm's  length  toward  the  camera, 


and  wave  his  hat,  as  if  cheering  the  first 
catch  of  a  regular  beauty. 

Morris  followed  instructions,  the  cam- 
era clicked,  and  the  first  "  trout "  of  the 
season  was  preserved  on  the  sensitized 
plate  for  the  benefit  of  envious  friends. 

Two  more  pictures  were  taken,  and 
then  the  three  started  on  the  back  track, 
for  the  afternoon  was  waning,  and  the 
stream  led  to  town  by  a  circuitous  route. 
They  went  up  the  old  road  and  across  the 
hills ;  cameras  now  grown  heavier  than 
before,  and  sore  spots,  before  unnoticed, 
developing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  compel 
Morris  to  resort  to  the  "  snake  bottle  "  by 
way  of  an  antidote  against  depression. 

Later,  two  of  the  three  sat  smoking  and 
talking  on  the  hotel  veranda.  The  even- 
ing was  soft  and  balmy  as  the  day  had 
been,  and  occasional  spells  of  silence  fell 
over  them  as  they  smoked. 

"  This  has  indeed  been  a  red  letter  day," 
broke  in  the  artist  after  a  longer  silence 
than  usual.  "It  seems  as  though  kind 
Providence  had  chosen  the  day  for  us, 
selecting  it  from  mid- June  to  keep  in 
storage  subject  to  our  demand.  And  we 
have  spent  it  in  an  ideal  spot,  and  in  an 
ideal  way.  Many  times  later  will  scenes 
from  this  day  in  the  country  serve  to 
brighten  a  dull  day  in  town;  for  such 
days,  though  they  pass,  leave  memories 
which  bring  deep  happiness  many  times 
later." 


THE    MORALIZING    GOLFER 


TO    HIS    LITERARY   AND    OTHERWISE    STRUGGLING    FRIENDS 


By    FREDERICK    W.    PALMER 


When  toils  pile  high,  or  ills  come  oft,  or 
Troubles  rise,  then  take  thy  "lofter." 

When  thou   hast   thoughts    that   will   not  utter. 
Be  calm  and  use  thy  steady  "  putter." 

Thine  eye  "  keep  on  the  ball,"  and  ever 
"  Carry  well  through  "  with  each  endeavor. 

Thus  may  you  'gainst  each  evil  foe 
Have  "  several  up  "  and  "  some  to  go." 


'  One  deft  push  of  the  pole  and 
the  canoe  shoots  past  the  danger." 


THE   STORY  OF   THE   TRAPPER 

IV.-THE  PATH-FINDER 

By  A.   C.   LAUT 


TO  live  hard  and  to  die  hard,  king  in 
the  wilderness  and  pauper  in  the 
town,  lavish  to-day  and  penniless 
to-morrow — such  was  the  life  of  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  America's  history. 

Take  a  map  of  America.  Put  your  fin- 
ger on  any  point  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Hudson  Bay,  or  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Rockies.  Ask  who  was  the 
first  man  to  blaze  a  trail  into  this  wilder- 
ness; and  wherever  you  may  point,  the 
answer  is  the  same — the  French  trapper. 

Impoverished  English  noblemen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  took  to  freebooting, 
Spanish  dons  to  piracy  and  search  for 
gold;  but  for  the  young  French  noblesse 
the  way  to  fortune  was  by  the  fur  trade. 
Freedom  from  restraint,  quick  wealth, 
lavish  spending,  and  adventurous  living  all 
appealed  to  a  class  that  hated  the  menial 
and  slow  industry  of  the  farm.  The  only 
capital  required  for  the  fur  trade  was 
dauntless  courage.  Merchants  were  keen 
to  supply  money  enough  to  stock  canoes 
with  provisions  for  trade  in  the  wilderness. 
What  would  be  equivalent  to  $5,000  of 
modern  money  was  sufi3.cient  to  stock  four 
trappers  with  trade  enough  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sponsors 
looked  for  returns  in  furs  to  the  value  of 
eight  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
The  original  investment  would  be  deducted, 
and  the  enormous  profit  divided  among  the 
trappers  and  their  outfitters.  In  the  hey- 
day of  the  fur  trade,  when  twenty  beaver 
skins  were  got  for-  an  axe,  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  trapper  receive  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  $3,000  of  our  money 
as  his  share  of  two  years'  trapping.  But 
in  the  days  when  the  French  were  only 
beginning  to  advance  up  the  Missouri 
from  Louisiana  and  across  from  Michili- 
mackinac  to  the  Mississippi  vastly  larger 
fortunes  were  made. 


Two  partners*  have  brought  out  as  much 
as  $200,000  worth  of  furs  from  the  great 
game  preserve  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  after  eigh- 
teen months'  absence  from  St.  Louis,  or 
from  Montreal.  The  fur  country  was  to 
the  young  French  nobility  what  a  treasure 
ship  was  to  a  pirate.  In  vain  France  tried 
to  keep  her  colonists  on  the  land  by  forbid- 
ding trade  without  a  license.  Fines,  the 
galleys  for  life,  even  death  for  repeated 
offense,  were  the  punishments  held  over 
the  head  of  the  illicit  trader.  The  French 
trapper  evaded  all  these  by  staying  in  the 
wilds  till  he  amassed  fortune  enough  to 
buy  off  punishment,  or  till  he  had  lost  taste 
for  civilized  life  and  remained  in  the 
wilderness,  coureur  des  hois,  voyageur,  or 
leader  of  a  band  of  half-wild  retainers 
whom  he  rided  like  a  feudal  baron,  becom- 
ing a  curious  connecting  link  between  the 
savagery  of  the  new  world  and  the  noblesse 
of  the  old. 

Duluth,  of  the  lakes  region ;  La  Salle,  of 
the  Mississippi ;  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville, 
ranging  from  Louisiana  to  Hudson  Bay; 
La  Mothe  Cadillac  in  Michilimackinac, 
Detroit,  and  Louisiana ;  La  Verendrye 
exploring  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Rockies ;  Radison  on  Hudson  Bay ; 
Saint-Denis  and  La  Harpe  and  Du  Tisne 
pushing  from  the  Missouri  south  to 
the  Red;  all  won  their  fame  as  explorers 
and  discoverers  in  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade. 
A  himdred  years  before  any  English  mind 
knew  of  the  Missouri  French  voyngeurs 
had  gone  beyond  the  Yellowstone.  Before 
the  regions  now  called  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin  were  known  to  New  Eng- 
landers,  the  French  were  trapping  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
two   centuries   ago   a   company   of   daring 

*  Radison  and  Groseillers,  from  regions  westward  of 
Duluth. 
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French  hunters  went  to  New  Mexico  to  spy 
on  Spanish  trade. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  were  two  neigh- 
bors whom  the  French  trapper  shunned — 
the  English  colonist  and  the  Iroquois. 
North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  power 
that  he  shunned  still  more— the  French 
governor,  who  had  legal  right  to  plunder 
the  peltries  of  all  who  traded  and  trapped 
without  license.  But  between  St.  Louis 
and  Mackenzie  River  was  a  great  un- 
claimed wilderness,  whence  came  the  best 
fiirs. 

Naturally,  this  became  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  French  trapper. 

There  were  four  ways  by  which  he 
entered  his  hunting  ground:  (1)  Sailing 
from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  ascended  the  river  in  pirogue,  or 
dugout,  Imt  this  route  was  only  possible 
for  a  man  with  means  to  pay  for  the  ocean 
voyage.  (2)  From  Detroit  overland  to  the 
Illinois,  or  Ohio,  which  he  rafted  down  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  then  taking  to  canoe 
turned  north.  (3)  From  Michilimackinac, 
which  was  always  a  grand  rendezvous  for 
the  French  and  Indian  hunters,  to  Green 
Bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  thence  up  stream 
to  Fox  River,  overland  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  down  stream  to  the  Mississippi.  (4) 
Up  the  Ottawa  through  "  the  Soo  "  to  Lake 
Superior  and  westward  to  the  hunting- 
ground.  Whichever  way  he  went  his 
course  was  mainly  up  stream  and  north: 
hence  the  name  Pays  d'en  Haut  vaguely 
designated  the  vast  hunting  ground  that 
lay  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Macken- 
zie River. 

II. 

The  French  trapper  was  and  is  to-day 
as  different  from  the  English  as  the  game- 
ster is  from  the  merchant.  Of  all  the 
fortunes  brought  from  the  Missouri  to  St. 
Louis,  or  from  the  Pays  d'en  Haut  to  Mon- 
treal, few  escaped  the  gaming  table  and 
dram  shop.  Where  the  English  trader 
saves  his  returns,  Pierre  lives  high  and 
plays  high,  and  lords  it  about  the  fur  post 
till  he  must  pawn  the  gay  clothing  he  has 
bought  for  means  to  live  to  the  opening  of 
the  next  hunting  season.  It  is  now  that 
he  goes  back  to  some  birch  tree  marked  by 
him  during  the  preceding  winter's  hunt, 
peels  the  bark  off  in  a  great  seamless  rind, 
whittles  out  ribs  for  a  canoe  from  cedar, 
ash,  or  pine,  and  shapes  the  green  bark  to 
the  curve  of  a  canoe  by  means  of  stakes 


and  stones  down  each  side.  Lying  on  his 
back  in  the  sun  spinning  yarns  of  the  great 
things  he  has  done  and  will  do,  he  lets  the 
birch  harden  and  dry  to  the  proper  form, 
when  he  fits  the  gunwales  to  the  ragged 
edge,  lines  the  inside  of  the  keel  with 
thin  pine  boards,  and  tars  the  seams 
where  the  bark  has  crinkled  and  split  at 
the  junction  with  the  gunwale.  It  is  in 
the  idle  summer  season  that  he  and  his 
squaw  —  for  Pierre  adapts,  or  rather 
adopts,  himself  to  the  native  tribes  by 
taking  an  Indian  wife — design  the  won- 
derfully bizarre  costumes  in  which  the 
French  trapper  appears :  the  beaded  toque 
for  festive  occasions,  the  gay  moccasins, 
the  buckskin  suit  fringed  with  horsehair 
and  leather  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  scalp- 
locks,  the  white  caribou  capote  with  horned 
headgear  to  deceive  game  on  the  hunter's 
approach,  the  powder  case  made  of  a  buf- 
falo horn,  the  bullet  bag  of  a  young  otter 
skin,  the  muskrat  or  musquash  cap,  and 
great  gauntlets  coming  to  the  elbow. 

None  of  these  things  does  the  English 
trader  do.  If  he  falls  a  victim  to  the 
temptations  awaiting  the  man  from  the 
wilderness  in  the  dram  shop  of  the  trading 
post,  he  takes  good  care  not  to  spend  his 
all  on  the  spree.  Fie  does  not  affect  the 
hunter's  decoy  dress  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  prefers  to  let  the  Indians  do  the 
hunting  of  the  difficidt  game,  while  he 
attends  to  the  trapping  that  is  gain  rather 
than  game.  For  clothes,  he  is  satisfied 
with  cheap  material  from  the  shops.  And 
if,  like  Pierre,  the  Englishman  marries  an 
Indian  wife,  he  either  promptly  deserts  her 
when  he  leaves  the  fur  country  for  the 
trading  post  or  sends  her  to  a  convent  to 
be  educated  up  to  his  own  level.  With 
Pierre  the  marriage  means  that  he  has 
cast  off  the  last  vestige  of  civilization  and 
henceforth  identifies  himself  with  the  life 
of  the  savage. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada 
and  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence came  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  French  trapper.  Before,  he  had  been 
lord  of  the  wilderness  without  a  rival. 
Now,  powerful  English  companies  poured 
their  agents  into  his  hunting  grounds. 
Before,  he  had  been  a  partner  in  the  fur 
trade.  Now,  he  must  either  be  pushed  out 
or  enlist  as  servant  to  the  newcomer.  He 
who  had  once  come  to  Montreal  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  to  St.  Louis  on  the  Missis- 
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sippi  with  a  fortune  of  peltries  on  liis  rafts 
and  canoes,  now  signed  with  the  great 
English  comi^anies  for  a  paltry  one,  two, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
but  natural  in  the  new  state  of  things  that 
the  French  trapper,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  forest  and  stream,  should  become 
coureur  des  hois  and  voyageur,  while  the 
Englishman  remained  the  barterer.  In  the 
Mississippi  basin  the  French  trappers 
mainly  enlisted  with  four  companies:  the 
Mackinaw  Company,  radiating  from 
Michilimaekinac  to  the  Mississippi;  the 
American  Company,  up  the  Missouri;  the 
Missouri  Company,  officered  by  Spaniards, 
westward  to  the  Rockies;  and  the  South- 
west Company,  which  was  John  Jacob 
Aster's  amalgamation  of  the  American 
and  Mackinaw,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
Pacific.  In  Canada,  the  French  sided  with 
the  NorVesters  and  X.  Y.'s,  who  had 
sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  great 
English  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

HI. 

Though  he  had  become  a  burden  carrier 
for  his  quondam  enemies,  the  French  trap- 
per still  saw  life  through  the  glamour  of 
la  gloire  and  nohlesse,  still  lived  hard  and 
died  game,  still  feasted  to-day  and  starved 
to-morrow,  gambled  the  clothes  off  his 
back  and  laughed  at  hardship ;  courted 
danger  and  trolled  off  one  of  his  chansons 
brought  over  to  America  by  ancestors  of 
l^ormandy,  uttered  an  oath  in  one  breath 
at  the  whirlpool  ahead  and  in  the  next 
crossed  himself  reverently  with  a  prayer  to 
Ste.  Anne,  the  voyageurs'  saint,  just  before 
his  canoe  took  the  plunge. 

Your  Spanish  grandee  of  the  Missouri 
Company  might  sit  in  a  counting  house 
adding  up  rows  of  figures,  and  your  Scotch 
merchant  chaffer  with  Indians  over  the 
value  of  a  beaver  skin.  As  for  Pierre, 
give  him  a  canoe  sliding  past  wooded  banks 
with  a  throb  of  the  keel  to  the  current  and 
the  whistle  of  wild  fowl  overhead;  clear 
sky  above,  with  a  feathering  of  wind 
clouds,  clear  sky  below  with  a  feathering 
of  wind  clouds,  and  the  canoe  between  like 
a  bird  at  poise.  Sometimes  a  fair  wind 
livens  the  pace;  for  the  voyageurs  hoist  a 
blanket  sail,  and  the  canoe  skims  before  the 
breeze  like  a  sea  gull.  Where  the  stream 
gathers  force  and  whirls  forward  in  sharp 
eddies  and  racing  leaps,  each  voyageur 
knows  what  to  expect.  ISTo  man  asks  ques- 
tions.    The   bowman    stands    up    with    his 


eyes  to  the  fore  and  steel-shod  pole  ready. 
Every  eye  is  on  that  pole.  Presently  comes 
a  roar,  and  the  green  banks  begin  to  race. 
The  canoe  no  longer  glides.  It  vaults — 
springs — bounds,  with  a  shiver  of  live 
waters  under  the  keel  and  a  buoyant  rise  to 
her  prow  that  mounts  the  crest  of  each 
wave  fast  as  wave  pursues  wave.  A  fanged 
rock  thrusts  up  in  mid-stream.  One  deft 
push  of  the  pole.  Each  paddler  takes  the 
cue;  and  the  canoe  shoots  past  the  danger 
straight  as  an  arrow,  righting  herself  to 
a  new  course  by  another  lightning  sweep  of 
the  i^ole  and  paddles.  But  the  waters 
gather  as  if  fo  throw  themselves  forward. 
The  roar  becomes  a  crash.  As  if  moved  by 
one  mind  the  paddlers  brace  back.  The 
lightened  bow  lifts.  A  white  dash  of 
spray.  She  mounts  as  she  plunges;  and 
the  voyageurs  are  whirling  down  stream 
below  a  small  waterfall.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  to  indicate  that  it  is  anything  unus- 
ual to  sauter  les  rapides,  as  the  voyageurs 
say.  The  men  are  soaked.  ISTow,  perhaps, 
some  one  laughs;  for  Jean,  or  Ba'tiste,  or 
the  dandy  of  the  crew,  got  his  moccasins 
wet  when  the  canoe  took  water.  They  all 
settle  forward.  One  paddler  pauses  to  bail 
out  water  with  his  hat. 

Thus  the  lowest  waterfalls  are  run  with- 
out a  portage.  Coming  back  this  way  with 
canoes  loaded  to  the  waterline,  there  must 
be  a  disembarking.  If  the  rapids  be  short, 
with  water  enough  to  carry  the  loaded 
canoe  high  above  rocks  that  might  graze 
the  bark,  all  hands  spring  out  in  the  water, 
but  one  man  who  remains  to  steady  the 
craft ;  and  the  canoe  is  "  tracked "  up 
stream,  hauled  along  by  ropes.  If  the 
rapids  be  at  all  dangerous,  each  voyageur 
lands,  with  pack  on  his  back  and  pack- 
straps  across  his  forehead,  and  runs  along 
the  shore.  A  long  portage  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  pipes  the  voyageur  smokes, 
each  lighting  up  meaning  a  brief  rest ;  and 
a  portage  of  many  "  pipes  "  will  be  taken 
at  a  running  gait  on  the  hottest  days  with- 
out one  word  of  complaint,  l^ine  miles  is 
the  length  of  one  famoxis  portage  opposite 
the  Chaudiere  Falls  on  the  Ottawa. 

In  winter  the  voyageur  becomes  coureur 
des  hois  to  his  new  masters.  Then  for  six 
months,  endless  reaches,  white,  snow- 
padded,  silent;  forests  wreathed  and 
bossed  with  snow;  nights  in  camp  on  a 
couch  of  pines  or  rolled  in  robes  with  a 
roaring  fire  to  keep  the  wolves  off,  melting 
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snow  steaming  to  the  heat,  meat  sputter- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  skewered  stick;  some- 
times to  the  marche  done!  marche  done!  of 
the  driver,  with  crisp  tinkling  of  dog  bells 
in  frosty  air,  a  long  journey  overland  by 
dog-sled  to  the  trading  post;  sometimes 
that  blinding  fury  which  sweeps  over  the 
northland,  turning  earth  and  air  to  a  white 
darkness;  sometimes  a  belated  traveler 
cowering  under  a  snowdrift  for  warmth 
and  wrapping  his  blanket  about  him  to 
cross  life's  last  divide. 

These  things  were  the  everyday  life  of 
the  French  trapper. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  of  the  great 
fur  companies  remaining — the  Hudson's 
Bay  of  Canada,  In  the  United  States 
there  is  only  one  important  centre  of  trade 
in  raw  furs  which  are  not  imported — that 
is  at  St.  Paul.  For  both  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  fur  traders  of  St.  Paul 
the  French  trapper  still  works  as  his 
ancestors  did  for  the  great  companies  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  roadside  tramp 
of  to-day  is  a  poor  representative  of  Robin 
Hoods  and  Rob  Roys;  and  the  French 
trapper  of  shambling  gait  and  baggy 
clothes  seen  at  the  fur  posts  of  the  north 
to-day  is  a  poor  type  of  the  class  who  vised 
to  stalk  through  the  baronial  halls*  of 
Montreal's  governor  like  a  lord  and  set  the 
rafters  of  Fort  William's  Council  Chamber 
ringing,  and  make  the  wine  and  the  money 
and  the  brawls  of  St.  Louis  a  byword. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  degeneracy,  the 
French  trapper  retains  a  something  of  his 
old  traditions.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  on  a 
northern  river  steamer  going  to  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  trading  posts.  A  brawl 
seemed  to  sound  from  the  steerage  passen- 
gers. Wliat  was  the  matter  ?  "  Oh,"  said 
the  captain,  "  those  French  trappers  going 
out  north  for  the  winter,  drunk  as  usual ! " 

As  he  spoke,  a  voice  struck  up  one  of 
those  chansons  populaires,  which  have  been 
sung  by  every  generation  of  voyageurs 
since  Frenchmen  came  to  America,  A  La 
Claire  Fontaine,  a  song  which  the  French 
trappers'  ancestors  brought  from  ISTor- 
mandy  hundreds  of  years  ago,  about  the 
fickle  lady  and  the  faded  roses  and  the 
vain    regrets.     Then — was    it    possible  ? — 

*  Especially  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay,  -where  great 
underground  vaults  were  built  for  the  storing  of  pelts 
in  case  of  attack  from  New  Englander  and  Iroquois. 
These  vaults  may  still  be  seen  under  Chateau  de 
Ramezay. 


these  grizzled  fellows,  dressed  in  tinl^ers' 
tatters,  were  singing — what^  A  song  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  which  has  led  armies 
to  battle,  but  not  a  song  which  one  would 
expect  to  hear  in  northern  wilds 

"  Malbrouek  s'on  va-t-en  guerre 
Mais  qiiand  reviendra  a-t-il  ? " 

IV. 

Three  foes  assailed  the  trapper  alone  in 
the  wilds.  The  first  danger  was  from  the 
wolf  pack,  of  which  account  has  already 
been  given.  The  second  was  the  Indian 
hostile  egged  on  by  rival  traders.  This 
danger  the  French  trapper  minimized  by 
identifying  himself  more  completely  with 
the  savage  than  any  other  fur  trader  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  The  third  foe  was  the 
most  perverse  and  persevering  thief  known 
outside  the  range  of  human  criminals. 

Perhaps  the  day  after  the  trapper  had 
shot  his  first  deer  he  discovered  fine  foot- 
prints like  a  child's  hand  on  the  snow 
around  the  carcass.  He  recognizes  the 
trail  of  otter  or  pekan  or  mink.  It  would 
be  useless  to  bait  a  deadfall  with  meat 
when  an  unpolluted  feast  lies  on  the  snow. 
The  man  takes  one  of  his  small  traps  and 
places  it  across  the  line  of  approach.  This 
trap  is  buried  beneath  snow  or  brush. 
Every  trace  of  man-smell  is  obliterated. 
The  fresh  hide  of  a  deer  may  be  dragged 
across  the  snow.  Pomatum  or  castoreum 
may  be  daubed  on  everything  touched.  He 
may  even  handle  the  trap  with  deerhide. 
Pekan  travel  in  pairs.  Besides,  the  dead 
deer  will  be  likely  to  attract  more  than  one 
forager ;  so  the  man  sets  a  circle  of  traps 
round  the  carcass. 

The  next  morning  he  comes  back  with 
high  hope.  Very  little  of  the  deer 
remains.  All  the  flesh  eaters  of  the  forest, 
big  and  little,  have  been  there.  Why, 
then,  is  there  no  capture?  One  trap  has 
been  pvilled  up,  sprung,  and  partly  broken. 
Another,  carried  a  little  distance  off  and 
dumped  into  a  hollow.  A  third  had  caught 
a  pekan;  but  the  prisoner  had  been  worried 
and  torn  to  atoms.  Another  was  tampered 
with  from  behind  and  exposed  for  very 
deviltry.  Some  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Among  forest  creatures,  few  are  mean 
enough  to  kill  when  they  have  full  stom- 
achs, or  to  eat  a  trapped  brother  with 
untrapped  meat  a  nose  length  away. 

The  French  trapper  rumbles  out  some 
maledictions  on  le  saere  carcajou.     Taking 
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a  piece  of  steel  like  a  cheese  tester's 
iustrument,  he  pokes  grains  of  strychnine 
into  the  remaining  meat.  He  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble.  The  next  day 
he  finds  that  poisoned  meat  mauled  and 
spoiled  so  that  no  animal  will  toucli  it. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  deer  but  picked 
bones.  So  the  trapper  tries  a  deadfall 
for  the  thief.  Again  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble.  His  next  visit 
shows  the  deadfall  torn  from  behind  and 
robbed  without  danger  to  the  thief. 

Several  signs  tell  the  trapper  that  the 
marauder  is  the  carcajou  or  wolverine. 
All  the  stealing  was  done  at  night;  and 
the  wolverine  is  nocturnal.  All  the  traps 
had  been  approached  from  behind.  The 
wolverine  will  not  cross  man's  track.  The 
poison  in  the  meat  had  been  scented. 
Whether  the  wolverine  knows  poison,  he  is 
too  wary  to  experiment  on  doubtful  diet. 
The  exposing  of  the  traps  tells  of  the  curi- 
osity which  characterizes  the  wolverine. 
Other  creatures  would  have  had  too  much 
fear.  The  tracks  run  back  to  cover,  and 
not  across  country  like  the  badger's  or  the 
fox's. 

Fearless,  curious,  gluttonous,  wary,  and 
suspicious,  the  mischief-maker  and  the 
•freebooter  and  the  criminal  of  the  animal 
world,  a  scavenger  to  save  the  northland 
from  pollution  of  carrion,  and  a  scourge  to 
destroy  wounded,  weaklings,  and  laggards 
— the  wolverine  has  the  nose  of  a  fox,  with 
long,  uneven,  tusk-like  teeth  that  seem  to 
be  expressly  made  for  tearing.  The  eyes 
are  well  set  back,  greenish,  alert  with 
almost  human  intelligence  of  the  type 
that  preys.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
wrath  one  trapper  gave  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  wolverine.  He  didn't  object, 
he  said,  to  being  outrun  by  a  wolf,  or 
beaten  by  a  respectable  Indian,  but  to  be 
outwitted  by  a  little  beast  the  size  of  a  pig 
with  the  snout  of  a  fox,  the  claws  of  a 
bear,  and  the  fur  of  a  porcupine's  quills, 
was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  the  wolverine 
seems  to  have  but  one  design — destruction. 
Beaver  dams,  two  feet  thick  and  frozen 
like  rock,  yield  to  the  ripping  onslaught  of 
its  claws.  He  robs  everything;  the  musk- 
rats'  haycock  houses  ;  the  gopher  burrows ; 
the  cached  elk  and  buffalo  calves  under 
hiding  of  some  shrub  while  the  mothers  go 
off  to  the  watering  place ;  the  traps  of  his 
greatest  foe,  man ;  the  cached  provisions  of 


the  forest  ranger;  the  graves  of  the  dead; 
the  very  tepees  and  lodges  and  houses  of 
Indian,  halfbreed,  and  white  man.  While 
the  wolverine  is  averse  to  crossing  man's 
track,  he  will  follow  it  for  days,  like  a 
shark  behind  a  ship;  for  he  knows  as  well 
as  the  man  knows  there  will  be  food  in  the 
traps  when  the  man  is  in  his  lodge,  and 
food  in  the  lodge  when  the  man  is  at  the 
traps. 

But  the  wolverine  has  two  characteris- 
tics by  which  he  may  be  snared,  gluttony 
and  curiosity. 

After  the  deer  has  disappeared  the 
trapper  finds  that  the  wolverine  has  been 
making  as  regular  rounds  of  the  traps  as 
he  has  himself.  It  is  then  a  question 
whether  the  man  or  the  wolverine  is  to 
hold  the  hunting  ground.  Remembering 
the  curiosity  and  gluttony  of  his  enemy, 
the  man  sets  out  his  strongest  steel  traps. 
He  takes  some  strong-smelling  meat,  bacon 
or  fish,  and  places  it  where  the  wolverine 
tracks  run.  Around  this  he  sets  a  circle 
of  his  traps,  tying  them  securely  to  poles 
and  saplings  and  stakes.  In  all  likelihood 
he  has  waited  his  chance  for  a  snowfall 
which  will  cover  traces  of  the  man-smell. 

Night  passes.  In  the  morning  the  man 
comes  to  his  traps.  The  meat  has  been 
taken.  All  else  is  as  before.  Not  a  track 
marks  the  snow;  but  in  mid-winter  meat 
does  not  walk  off  by  itself.  The  man 
warily  feels  for  the  hidden  traps.  Then  he 
notices  that  one  of  the  stakes  has  been 
pulled  up  and  carried  off.  That  is  a  sign. 
He  prods  the  ground  expectantly.  It  is 
as  he  thought.  One  trap  is  gone.  It  had 
caught  the  wolverine;  but  the  cunning 
beast  had  pulled  with  all  his  strength, 
snapped  the  attached  sapling,  and  escaped. 
A  fox  or  beaver  would  have  gnawed  the 
imprisoned  limb  off.  The  wolverine  picks 
the  trap  up  in  his  teeth  and  hobbles  as 
hard  as  three  legs  will  carry  him  to  the 
hiding  of  a  bush,  or  better  still,  to  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  river,  hidden  by  high 
banks,  with  glare  ice  which  will  not  reveal 
a  trail.  But  on  the  river  the  man  finds 
only  a  trap  wrenched  out  of  all  semblance 
to  its  proper  shape,  with  the  spring  opened 
to  release  the  imprisoned  leg. 

The  wolverine  had  been  caught,  and  had 
gone  to  the  river  to  study  out  the  problem 
of  unclinching  the  spring. 

One  more  device  remains  to  the  man.  It 
is     a   gun   trick.     The  loaded   weapon   is 
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hidden  full-cock  under  leaves  or  brush. 
Directly  opposite  the  barrel  is  the  bait, 
attached  by  a  concealed  string  to  the  trig- 
ger. The  first  pull  will  blow  the  thief's 
head  off. 

The  trap  experience  would  have  fright- 
ened any  other  animal  a  week's  run  from 
man's  tracks;  but  the  wolverine  grows 
bolder,  and  the  trapper  knows  he  will  find 
his  snares  robbed  until  carcajou  has  been 
killed. 

Perhaps  he  has  tried  the  gun  trick 
before,  to  have  the  cord  gnawed  through 
and  the  bait  stolen.  A  wolverine  is  not 
to  be  easily  tricked;  but  its  gluttony  and 
curiosity  bring  it  within  man's  reach. 

The  man  watches  until  he  knows  the 
part  of  the  woods  where  the  wolverine 
nightly  gallops.  He  then  procures  a 
savory  piece  of  meat  heavy  enough  to  bal- 
ance a  cocked  trigger,  not  heavy  enough  to 
send  it  off.  The  gun  is  suspended  from 
some  dense  evergreen,  which  will  hide  the 
weapon.  The  bait  hangs  from  the  trigger 
above  the  wolverine's  reach. 

Then  a  curious  game  begins. 

One  morning  the  trapper  sees  the  wol- 
verine tracks  round  and  round  the  tree  as 


if  determined  to  ferret  out  the  mystery  of 
the  meat  in  mid-air. 

The  next  morning  the  tracks  have  come 
to  a  stand  below  the  meat.  If  the  wolver- 
ine could  only  get  up  to  the  bait,  one  whiff 
would  tell  him  whether  the  man-smell  was 
there.  He  sits  studying  the  puzzle  till  his 
mark  is  deep  printed  in  the  snow. 

The  trapper  smiles.  He  has  only  to 
wait. 

The  rascal  may  become  so  bold  in  his 
predatory  visits  that  the  man  may  be 
tempted  to  chance  a  shot  without  waiting. 

But  if  the  man  waits  ISTemesis  hangs  at 
the  end  of  the  cord.  There  comes  a  night 
when  the  wolverine's  curiosity  is  as  ram- 
pant as  his  gluttony.  A  quick  clutch  of 
the  ripping  claws  and  a  blare  of  fire-smoke 
blows  the  robber's  head  into  space. 

The  trapper  will  hold  those  hunting 
grounds. 

He  has  got  rid  of  the  most  unwelcome 
visitor  a  solitary  man  ever  had;  but  for 
the  consolation  of  those  whose  sympathies 
are  keener  for  the  animal  than  the  man 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  such 
contests  it  is  the  wolverine  and  not  the 
man  that  wins. 


BLOODROOT 

By    ROBERT    BLIGHT 


TFIE  bright,  clear  morning,  although 
there  is  a  spice  of  north  wind  in  the 
air,  invites  to  a  ramble  to  see  how 
the  fiowers  are  getting  on.  We  take  the 
path  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  with  slop- 
ing woods  on  either  hand  receding  here  and 
there  from  the  banks,  leaving  long  level 
meadows  where  the  green  of  the  young 
grass  is  of  that  soft  and  tender  hue  which 
is  restful  alike  to  eye  and  brain.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  wealth  of  blossom  ? 
White  and  yellow  and  blue  are  scattered 
with  lavish  hand  and  mingled  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Anemones  and  saxifrages 
cover  the  slopes  under  the  trees.  Dashed 
down  among  them  are  hundreds  of  blue 
violets.  For  yards  along  the  margin  of 
the    water  are   beds    of    dog-tooth    violets 


with  their  tawny  flowers  and  mottled 
leaves.  Everywhere  are  glorious  stars  of 
dandelion,  which,  if  it  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  Japanese  flower,  would  be  a 
perfect  treasure  to  the  florist.  The  mead- 
ows are  splashed  and  daubed  with  masses 
of  the  most  delicate  bluish  white  from,  the 
bluets  interspersed  with  the  grass.  There, 
against  the  rising  bank,  is  a  perfect  cloud 
of  such  blue  as  you  can  only  see  in  south- 
ern skies  overhanging  a  tropical  island — 
grape-hyacinths,  one  of  the  prettiest  immi- 
grants that  ever  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
which,  having  originally  straggled  from 
some  old-fashioned  garden,  has  settled 
down  here,  far  from  human  habitation,  in 
a  domain  of  its  own.  Along  the  edge  of 
the  wood,   alike   on  the   slope   and  in  the 
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meadow,  is  a  mass  of  the  purest  white 
which  almost  makes  us  think  that  there 
still  lingers  a  drift  of  winter's  snow,  as  the 
country  folk  say,  "  waiting  for  more."  As 
we  draw  near,  however,  we  see  that  it  is 
made  up  of  literally  myriads  of  flowers  of 
that  chastest  of  the  spring  blossoms,  the 
bloodroot. 

We  stand  still  to  admire,  for  these  glis- 
tening white  stars,  surrounding  a  rich 
golden  centre,  are  surprisingly  beautiful. 
They  are  ahead  of  the  lobed  leaves,  which 
are  just  above  ground,  folded  in  a  curious 
fashion.  It  seems  as  if,  having  lovingly 
wrapped  around  the  flower-buds  during 
their  passage  through  the  cold  earth,  they 
were  reluctant  to  hide  for  a  moment  the 
fair  faces  of  the  blossoms,  and  had  arrested 
their  own  longing  desire  to  reach  the 
genial  light.  Moreover,  the  delicious 
blooms  will  not  last  until  we  get  to  the  end 
of  our  ramble.  The  plant  is  a  "  poppy " 
and  inherits  all  the  fragility  of  its  ances- 
tors. Its  simple  beauty  is  as  short-lived 
as  the  magnificent  splendor  of  its  aristo- 
cratic garden  relatives. 

The  flow  of  juice,  which  is  instantaneous 
on  breaking  the  stem  of  the  flower,  or  that 
of  the  leaf,  or  the  root-stock,  is  a  phenom- 
enon worth  noticing.  You  may  see  the 
same  in  that  swallow-wort  whose  yellow 
flowers  gleam  among  the  stones  of  the 
ruined  wall  of  the  garden  of  the  farmhouse 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  which, 
although  introduced  from  Europe,  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  bloodroot.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also  in  the  spurges,  the  milk- 
weeds, the  dandelion,  the  sow-thistle  and 
many  other  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  present, 
more  or  less,  whenever  the  cuticle  of  any 
plant  is  injured,  for  it  is  the  "  blood "  of 
plants.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
plants  readily  cicatrize  their  own  wounds; 
still  they  may  bleed  to  death  if  cut  too 
severely.  But,  while  the  vital  fluids  of 
animals  have  a  strong  similarity,  in  spite 
of  variations  in  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  corpuscles,  those  of  plants  exhibit  all 
kinds  of  remarkable  differences  in  color, 
composition,  and  viscidity. 

Man  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  utilizes 
the  secretions  of  various  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses. Sugar,  for  instance,  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  several  plants.  To  a 
member  of  the  bloodroot's  own  family, 
Papaver    somniferum  —  the     sleep-bearing 


poppy — we  are  indebted  for  that  "  drowsy 
syrui),"  opium.  Opium  is  simi^ly  the  dried 
juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the 
imperfectly  ripened  seed  capsules  of  the 
poppy,  and  is  largely  produced  in  India 
and  Asia  Minor,  From  a  fig,  a  siphonia, 
and  a  hevea,  we  obtain  the  valuable  india- 
rubber  ;  from  an  isonandra  the  equally  val- 
uable gutta-percha;  and  from  a  garcinia 
the  resin,  gamboge,  used  as  a  color  and  a 
drug.  Then  we  have  also  the  many  gums 
and  resins,  numbered  by  scores,  each  with 
its  own  peculiarities  and  j)roperties,  which 
enter  so  largely  into  all  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  into  medicine.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  gums  is  gum- 
arabic,  the  basis  of  our  mucilage,  which  is 
the  product  of  various  species  of  acacias; 
and  the  commonest  resin,  equally  useful  to 
cobbler  and  fiddler,  that  which  exudes  from 
different  kinds  of  pines.  The  day  of  util- 
ity for  the  juice  of  the  bloodroot  in  the  arts 
has  gone  by,  for  the  chemist  has  wrought 
such  a  great  change  in  the  preparation  of 
dyes  that  vegetable  ones  are  but  rarely 
used.  There  was  a  time,  nevertheless, 
when  even  American  dyers  employed  the 
plant,  and  the  American  Indian  formerly 
stained  with  it  not  only  articles  of  domes- 
tic use,  but  also  his  body.  By  him  the 
flower  was  called  puccoon. 

It  is  probable  that,  attention  being 
attracted  by  such  a  profuse  flow  of  juice, 
the  plant  was  thought  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing in  popular  medicine  by  those  old 
herbalists  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  for 
observations  among  the  flowers.  And  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  mistake  in  this 
supposition  of  the  country  folk.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  bloodroot  is  a  use- 
ful medicine.  This  property  is  due  most 
probably  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid  alka- 
loid to  which  chemists  have  given  the 
name  sanguinarina.  However  that  may  be, 
the  wise  ones  of  the  village  tell  you  that 
the  root  is  good  for  diseases  of  the  chest 
and,  in  larger  doses,  as  an  emetic.  There 
are  few  phases  of  this  subject  for  the  stii- 
dent  and  lover  of  plants  more  interesting 
than  that  of  folk  medicine,  and,  indeed, 
one  often  finds  some  old  lady  who  can 
astonish  us  by  her  knowledge  of  "  simples," 
and  who  can  give  us  points  in  the  search 
for  species;  for  she  has  hunted  for  them 
herself.  In  this  field  of  inquiry  there  is 
material  for  many  a  spare  hour,  for  we 
should  be  astonished  if  we  could  see  col- 
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lected  all  the  tales  of  wonder  which,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  the  Old  World,have  been 
transferred  to  our  own  woods  and  fields. 

Bloodroot  undoubtedly  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  discharges  the 
orange-red  juice  when  broken;  but  the  con- 
nection of  blood  with  flowers  is  not  unknown 
in  other  lands.  England  has  its  bloodroot 
in  one  of  the  potentillas,  also  called  "  tor- 
mentil."  Australia  also  claims  the  name 
for  various  species  of  Hcemodorum  which 
yield  a  red  fluid  from  the  roots.  Africa, 
too,  has  its  blood-lilies,  a  beautiful  genus 
of  the  Amaryllidaceie ;  and  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  have  their  blood-rain,  a  spe- 
cies of  mold,  the  exudation  of  which  on  soil 
and  wall  may  well  deceive  the  careless  and 
superstitious  observer.  This  connection  of 
blood  with  plants  is  easily  understood,  for 
the  color  of  the  fluid  or  flower  is  natural; 
but  the  myths  which  derive  flowers  from 
blood  are  not  so  easily  comprehended. 
There  are  many  of  these,  and  some  are  very 
striking.  The  Mexicans  call  the  marigold 
"  death-flower,"  because  they  say  that  it 
sprang  from  the  ground  saturated  by  the 
blood  of  their  ancestors  slain  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  Indians  of  Virginia  had  the 
same  story  about  red  clover.  The  dark- 
colored  wall-flower  is  called  in  Palestine 
"  Christ's  blood  drops."  And,  stranger 
still,  the  lily  of  the  valley  is  traced  to  the 
blood  of  St.  Leonard  shed  during  his  fight 
with  a  devastating  dragon  which  was  the 
terror  of  a  forest  to  the  southwest  of 
London.  A  deep  purple  campanula  is 
called  "  Danesblood "  because  it  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Danes 
slain  in  a  battle  between  Canute  and  the 
Saxon  hero,  Edmund  Ironsides.  Many 
flowers  have  had  their  colors  and  blotches 
ascribed  to  the  blood  shed  on  Calvary,  but 
perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  these  legends 
is  one  believed  in  by  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  for  one  can  scarcely  expect  a 
West  Indian  plant  to  have  grown  outside 
Jerusalem.  They  hold  that  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  made  of  a  branch  of  the  cashew 
tree;  and  that,  in  consequence,  one  of  the 
bright  yellow  petals  of  the  flower  became 
black  and  blood-stained. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  bloodroot.  As  already  re- 
marked, it  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  poppies.  This  order  has  its  repre- 
sentatives scattered  over  the  whole  world. 


Not  only  are  they  found  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  but 
even  in  that  isolated  island  continent  of 
Australia.  And  yet  this  bloodroot  of 
North  America  is  the  only  species  in  the 
genus  which  has  been  created  for  it.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  earth.  No  wonder  that 
we  stand  before  this  mass  of  snowy  blos- 
soms in  admiration.  We  are  looking  -at 
the  only  sanguinaria  in  the  world.  Other 
instances  there  are  of  the  same  kind,  but 
not  many.  Some  natural  orders  have  only 
a  small  number  of  genera,  and  in  these  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  we  should  find 
isolated  species  which  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  their  genus;  but  the  order  of 
poppies  contains  some  twenty  genera  and 
some  hundred  and  fifty  species — plenty  of 
room  for  gradations  by  which  one  genus 
should  merge  into  others.  And  yet  blood- 
root is  a  solitary  plant,  with  peculiarities 
all  its  own  so  marked  that  the  learned 
botanists  had  to  assign  it  to  a  genus  all  to 
itself.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  evolution;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  environment  which  has  developed  this 
variation  from  the  ancestral  type  and  fos- 
tered the  form  up  to  the  present  day.  But 
the  fact  stands  that  it  is  the  typical  poppy 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  not 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  States  are 
not  suited  to  those  forms  which  are  sup- 
posed to  approach  the  ancestral  type  more 
nearly,  for  species  have  been  introduced 
from  other  continents,  and  here  they  thrive 
as  readily  as  in  their  own  homes. 

Whatever  the  environment  may  have 
been,  it  is  clear  that  bloodroot  is  peculiarly 
an  offspring  of  America  after  the  separa- 
tion of  this  continent  from  the  rest  of  the 
northern  land.  It  has  struck  out  a  line  for 
itself,  until  it  has  lost  all  resemblance  to 
that  type  of  Old  World  poppies  with  which 
we  are  familiar  among  the  denizens  of  our 
gardens,  and  stands  clearly  marked  as  a 
chaste  white  star,  requiring  all  the  acumen 
of  the  botanist  to  trace  its  affinities.  Any 
one  with  half  an  eye  could  tell  that  the 
EschschoUzia,  which  is  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  poppy,  but  not  so  with  our 
bloodroot.  If  it  were  only  less  fragile  and 
less  tearful  we  might  propose  it  as  emblem- 
atic of  this  eastern  coast,  but  a  sturdy  race 
demands  a  sturdy  badge,  and  therefore  we 
will  be  satisfied  with  regarding  it  only  as  a 
token  of  the  chastest  beauty. 


CROSS-COUNTRY    RUNNING 


By  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES 


DOUBT 

whether  any 
man  ever  feels 
more  thorough- 
ly satisfied  with 
his  physical 
condition,  or 
more  keenly  an- 
ticipates  the 
pleasures  which 
such  condition 
has  fitted  him 
to  enjoy,  than  a  well-trained  cross-country 
runner  who  follows  the  sport  for  the 
sport's  sake.  Pie  is  strong  in  legs  and 
heart  and  lungs,  the  red  blood  leaps 
through  his  veins,  and  as  he  starts  away 
over  the  hills  on  his  errand  of  health  he 
is  the  personification  of  freedom.  Clad 
in  picturesque  and  almost  weightless  cos- 
tmne,  which  gives  full  play  to  his  supple 
limbs,  he  has  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
which  is  born  of  knowledge.  There  may 
be  faster  men,  perhaps,  or  stronger,  but 
what  of  it  ?  He  knows  that  he  is  good  for 
five  miles,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty  at  a 
pinch;  and  the  man  who  can  run  twenty 
miles  without  a  halt  has  something  to  be 
proud  of. 

The  branch  of  cross-country  running 
which  is  most  enjoyable,  and,  all  things 
considered,  perhaps  the  most  -useful,  is  that 
known  as  paper-chasing,  or  hare  and 
hounds.  Even  if  a  man  has  the  ambition 
to  become  a  cross-country  racer,  he  will  do 
well  to  begin  by  attending  paper-chases. 
In  this  way  he  will  get  the  very  exercise 
he  needs,  but  he  will  get  it  gently  and 
gradiially,  until  his  heart  and  lungs  have 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  training  for 
the  much  more  serious  game  of  racing. 
Any  man  or  boy  of  average  health  will  be 
benefited  by  going  on  hare  and  hounds 
runs,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  enter  a 
cross-country  race.  If  his  organs  are 
merely  weak,  paper-chasing  will  often 
strengthen  them,  and  if  they  are  naturally 
strong,  they  will  be  developed  and  fitted  to 


stand  the  strain  they  are  sure  to  be  put  to 
in  any  footrace  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
paper-chase  is  the  school  for  cross-country! 
racers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  com- 
plete and  delightful  sport  in  itself,  which 
a  boy  may  take  up  in  his  early  teens  and 
continue  to  practise  until  long  after  mid- 
dle life.  Mr.  W.  S.  Vosburgh,  the  founder 
and  leading  spirit  of  the  Westchester  Hare 
and  Hounds,  the  first  cross-country  pack  in 
America,  has  always  been  a  strong  believer 
in  paper-chasing.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  me 
not  so  very  long  ago  he  said :  "  Real  hare 
and  hounds,  where  the  hares  are  used  for 
laying  a  paper  trail,  affords  delightful 
sport.  It  is  one  for  which  a  man  does  not 
need  to  be  trained  like  a  race  horse.  The 
pace  is  never  fast  until  the  finish,  and  the 
hunting  for  the  scent  not  only  rests  the 
tired  ones,  but  is  a  delightful  change  from 
the  monotony  of  running.  It  gives  all  the 
pleasures  of  fox  hunting,  and  tests  the 
ingenuity  of  the  hares  in  baffling  their 
pursuers.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
chase  and  a  race;  one  full  of  incident,  the 
other  a  monotonous  struggle." 

Speaking  of  his  old  club-mates,  Mr.  Vos- 
burgh continues : 

"  Most  of  us  have  now  passed  the  age 
when  men  care  to  finish  out  a  hard  race, 
but  few  of  us  are  averse  to  real  paper-chas- 
ing." I  heartily  agree  with  every  word  of 
this,  excepting  the  sentence  which  refers 
to  the  monotony  of  cross-country  racing. 
I  have  competed  in  upward  of  fifty  cross- 
country races,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  less  monotony  in  this  than 
in  any  other  form  of  pedestrian  contest. 

But  of  the  good  points  of  paper-chasing' 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  Scarcely  any 
other  sport  on  the  calendar  has  so  few 
resrtictions.  The  devotee  requires  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  equipment  but  a  flimsy 
suit,  which  need  not  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  and  which  will  last  for  years.  He 
may  practise  his  sport  almost  anywhere 
he  pleases  and  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  football  man  is  confined  to  the  "  grid- 
iron,"   the    baseball    player    to    the    "dia- 
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mond,"  and  there  are  limits  even  to  the 
golf  links;  but  the  cross-country  runner 
is  limited  by  nothing  save  his  own  strength 
and  the  ocean  shores. 

In  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  can  the 
young  residents  in  any  locality  obtain  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  even  ten  miles 
of  their  homes.  And  when  they  have  cov- 
ered all  the  ground  within  reasonable  run- 
ning distances,  they  will  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  extend  their  operations  by  visiting  in 
succession  all  the  interesting  places  to  be 
reached  by  a  short  railroad  journey.  For 
example,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  hare 
and  hounds  club  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  we  went  on  Saturday 
mornings  to  Westchester,  West  Farms, 
Fordham,  Fort  Lee,  Fort  George,  Astoria, 
Bay  Eidge,  and  Staten  Island.  Even  small 
villages  can  usually  boast  an  inn  or  hotel 
pretentious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
cross-country  pack.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  room  to  dress  in,  a  tub  of  water  to  wash 
the  mud  oflE  after  the  run,  and  as  for  food, 
it  is  a  poor  hostelry  indeed  which  cannot 
furnish  something  that  tastes  all  right  to 
a  joaper-chaser. 

]^ot  by  any  means  the  smallest  part  of 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  paper-chas- 
ing consists  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  on  the 
runs,  of  the  incidents  which  arise,  and  of 
the  happy  memories  left  in  the  mind. 
Often  a  run,  which  in  itself  may  seem  hard 
and  even  disagreeable  at  the  time,  leaves 
material  for  good  jokes  and  pleasant  stor- 
ies, and  those  who  took  part  are  usually 
glad  they  didn't  miss  it.     There  are  single 


runs,  the  memories  of  which  I  would  not 
sell  for  much  money. 

It  will  soon  be  twenty-four  years  since 
paper-chasing  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country,  but  so  far  it  has  not  attained  the 
popularity  it  deserves.  One  reason  is 
because  so  little  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  outside  New  York,  Boston,  and  a  few 
other  large  cities.  Cross-country  running 
is  almost  unknown  in  Chicago  and  other 
parts  of  the  West,  where  it  would  doubt- 
less become  popular  if  its  good  points  were 
once  understood. 

Cross-country  racing  is  a  supreme  test 
of  endurance,  and  should  be  indulged  in 
by  well-trained,  healthy  men  only.  It  is  a 
splendid  sport,  but  it  is  not  for  young  boys, 
or  weaklings.  After  the  preliminary  paper- 
chasing,  the  work  of  training  for  the  races 
becomes  more  severe,  and  the  men  are  usu- 
ally taken  over  somewhat  shorter  courses 
at  a  greater  speed.  These  courses  are 
usually  laid  out  beforehand  and  are  known 
to  the  runners,  so  there  is  no  stopping  to 
hunt  for  the  trail,  as  in  hare  and  hounds. 
The  athletes  are  taken  over  these  courses 
faster  and  faster  as  they  gradually  improve 
in  their  work,  until  the  poor  ones  are 
weeded  out,  leaving  the  fastest  to  be 
selected  for  a  team  to  represent  the  club. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  with  a  club 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  even  to 
become  a  great  racer.  The  late  Willie 
Day,  the  greatest  cross-country  runner 
ever  born  in  this  country,  did  much  of  his 
training  entirely  alone.  He  told  me  once 
how  he  managed  it.  He  laid  out  a  stiff 
course,   near   his   home   at  Bergen  Point, 
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]Sr.  J.,  and  by  running  over  it  when  he  was 
on  edge  he  knew  in  what  time  it  ought  to 
be  covered.  Then,  when  he  began  to  train 
for  a  race,  he  gradually  worked  toward  the 
standard  he  had  set  himself,  leaving  his 
watch  on  the  hall  table  as  he  went  out  and 
noting  the  time  on  his  return.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  Day,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  and  weighing  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  run  around  a  field  of  over 
100  handicap  men,  including  the  English 
champion,  Sydney  Thomas,  and  beat  them 
all  out  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  was  over 
an  eight-mile  course  at  Morris  Park,  and 


the  ground  was  ankle  deep  in  mud.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  see  such 
running  again. 

And  E.  C.  Carter,  who  has  won  the  cross- 
country championship  of  America  more 
times  than  any  other  one  man,  and  who 
taught  me  most  of  what  I  know  of  the 
game,  often  trained  for  his  big  races  quite 
alone  or  in  company  with  one  other  man. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  that  one  man  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  remember  that  his 
method  of  training  was  simplicity  itself. 
There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it ;  no 
red-hot,  grueling  pace,  except  perhaps  on 
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the  last  half  mile,  or  an  occasional  burst 
of  speed  going  up  a  steep  hill,  just  to 
show  me  how  to  take  the  "  heart "  out 
of  a  troublesome  competitor.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  either  about  the  meals  we 
ate  after  these  runs,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  always  wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  and  free  from  pastry,  sweets,  and 
other  things  which  trainers  bunch  under 
the  head,  of  "  trash." 

The  most  encouraging  sign  we  have  had 


Brandt,  afterwards  captain  of  the  old  New 
York  Hare  and  Hounds  Club,  and  the  win- 
ner of  a  big  handicap  steeplechase  held  by 
that  organization  at  Jerome  Park,  New 
York,  in  1886.  Close  on  the  heels  of  Har- 
vard, however,  were  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
all  of  which  were  holding  paper-chases 
more  or  less  regularly  in  the  early  eighties. 
Yale  and  Brown  and  some  others  were  not 
far  behind,  but  most  of  the  paper-chasing 


The  First  Man  Over  the  First  Hurdle. 


of  late  years  for  the  future  of  cross-coun- 
try running  in  America,  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  leading  American  colleges 
have  come  to  recognize  it  as  a  great 
sport,  and  have  established  a  flourishing 
Intercollegiate  Cross-Country  Association, 
which  holds  an  annual  championship  meet- 
ing at  Morris  Park. 

Harvard  was  the  first  American  college 
to  take  up  the  game  of  paper-chasing,  it 
being  introduced  there  in  1881  by  Charles 


at  this  time  was  carried  on  either  as  a 
form  of  exercise  or  as  a  preliminary  train- 
ing for  distance  track  men.  In  1890  the 
first  intercollegiate  cross-country  race  was 
contested  by  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell, 
the  former  being  the  winner.  The  same 
year  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
held  its  first  championship  over  the  Fort 
George  course.  During  the  next  seven 
years  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  held  two 
more  dual  meets,  each  winning  one. 
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It  was  not  until  1898  that  the  sport  got 
its  big  boom  among  the  universities,  and 
perhaps  to  no  one  is  more  credit  due  for 
that  boom  than  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Yeat- 
man,  the  Cornell  team  captain  in  that 
year.  Yeatman  was  a  worker.  He  built 
up  among  Cornell  students  an  interest 
which  still  exists,  and  which  has  made 
Cornell  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
intercollegiate  cross-country  racing.  For- 
tunately, ]\Ir.    Yeatman's    successor,    Mr. 


of  America,  an  organization  which  has 
proved  a  great  success,  even  if  it  has  a 
name  almost  long  enough  to  cover  the 
championship  course. 

The  first  intercollegiate  championship 
was  held  at  Morris  Park  on  Saturday, 
November  18,  1899.  The  individual  win- 
ner of  the  race  was  to  be  awarded  one 
point,  the  second  man  two,  the  third, 
three,  and  so  on,  and  the  team  whose  first 
four  men  aggregated  the  lowest  number  of 


Coming  to  Grief. 


Arthur  J.  Sweet,  was  also  an  enthusiast,  and 
originated  the  idea  of  cross-country  asso- 
ciations for  the  colleges.  Backed  by  the 
Cornell  athletic  government,  he  wrote,  in 
1899,  to  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Colmnbia,  Brown,  and  Harvard,  suggest- 
ing a  conference  in  New  York,  with  the 
result  that  representatives  from  all  btit 
Harvard  and  Brown  met  in  April,  1899, 
and  organized  the  Intercollegiate  Cross- 
Country  Association  of  Amateur  Athletics 


points  was  to  be  awarded  the  team  cham- 
pionship. Cornell  won,  with  A.  J.  Sweet, 
A.  O.  Berry,  C.  C.  Torrance,  and  -E.  P. 
Strowger;  Yale  being  second,  Pennsyl- 
vania third,  and  Columbia  fourth.  Prince- 
ton was  last  as  a  team,  but  won  the 
individual  honors,  with  J.  F.  Cregan,  who 
covered  the  course  of  about  6-1?  miles,  in 
34  minutes,  5|  seconds,  which  stands  as 
a  record  for  the  course. 

In   1900   Cornell   won   again,   with   Gal- 
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Franchot  Leading-  Across  the  Field. 


lagher.  Sweet,  Morrison,  and  Finck,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Yale  tied  for  second 
place,  each  having  made  twenty-eight 
points.  Columbia  was  fourth.  Alexander 
Grant,  of  Pennsylvania,  won  individual 
honors,  and  his  race  with  Gallagher,  of 
Cornell,  was  a  feature  of  the  day. 

Last  fall  Yale  turned  up  with  a  strong 
team  and  won  in  good  style  with  D.  W. 
Pranchot,  B.  G.  Teel,  H.  G.  Stevens,  and 
W.  D.  Waldron;  Franchot  finishing  num- 
ber one,  after  a  splendid  struggle  with 
Bowen,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  fought  for 
first  honors  almost  to  the  tape.  These 
two  were  old  rivals,  having  met  at  Morris 
Park  the  year  before,  when  Bowen  won 
over  Franchot  by  nineteen  seconds.  Both 
were  determined  to  win  if  possible,  and 
the  result  was  a  finish  almost  as  sensa- 
tional as  that  between  Carter  and  Conneff 
in  1888,  when  the  latter  fainted  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tape.  Yale  made  only 
22  points,  the  best  record  yet.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  second  with  31 ;  Cornell  third, 
with  35,  and  Princeton  fourth,  with  67. 

The  future  of  intercollegiate  cross-coun- 
try racing  is  brighter  than  ever.  Cor- 
nell's defeat  has  but  made  her  work  the 
harder,  though  her  team  has  recently  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  by  the  loss  of  its  cap- 
tain, G.  T.  Pollard,  who  recently  left  the 
university  to  enter  business. 

Yale  expects  to  turn  out  another  good 
team  this  year,  although  losing  two  of  the 
best  men,  Teel  and  Stevens,  by  graduation. 
Waldron,  of  last  year's  winning  team,  is 
the  present  captain.     He  is  an  able  man 


and  a  good  runner,  holding  the  record  for 
the  steeplechase  course  over  which  Yale's 
cross-country  men  run  a  handicap  every 
year.  The  sport  got  its  present  firm  foot- 
hold at  JSTew  Haven  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  international  games  of  1899,  when 
Harvard  and  Yale  competed  in  England. 
Spitzer,  of  the  Yale  team,  was  influenced 
by  the  English  method  of  training  men 
for  long-distance  racing,  and  on  his 
return  he  organized  a  cross-country  team, 
of  which  he  became  the  first  captain.  His 
successor,  J.  P.  Adams,  followed  up  the 
good  work  by  forming  a  club,  and  by  jaut- 
ting  the  sport  on  its  present  firm  basis. 

Last  autumn  the  Yale  men  added  inter- 
est to  their  runs  by  using  beagles  as  pace- 
makers, after  laying  an  anise-seed  trail 
over  the  course.  Unfortunately,  the  dogs 
were  not  well  trained,  and  the  experiment 
was  hardly  a  success.  It  is  thought  that 
with  experienced  dogs  it  might  prove  a 
good  thing.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
W.  G.  George,  the  greatest  of  all  distance 
runners,  used  to  get  a  great  deal  of  his 
training  by  following  the  foxhounds  on 
foot.  He  said  that  he  got  so  used  to  run- 
ning fifteen  or  twenty  miles  at  a  stiff  pace 
that  the  mere  question  of  a  mile  on  the 
track  was  child's  play  to  him,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  pace  might  be.  And  this  i« 
fully  borne  out  by  his  long-unbroken  pro- 
fessional record  of  4  minutes  12|?  seconds 
for  that  distance. 

So  far  Princeton  has  not  made  much  of 
a  showing  at  the  cross-country  meetings, 
with   the   exception   of   the   splendid   per- 
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formance  of  John  Cregan,  before  men- 
tioned. But  a  cross-country  course  has 
recently  been  laid  out  on  Brokaw  Field, 
with  hurdles  and  other  obstacles  corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  at 
Morris  Park,  and  with  these  increased 
facilities  for  training  the  Orange  and  Black 
runners  expect  to  be  nearer  the  front  at 
the  championship  meetings  in  future. 
Princeton  has  some  good  material,  includ- 
ing E.  E.  Williams,  who  finished  third  in 
the  big  race  last  year. 

Columbia  will  have  to  do  a  little  work, 
too,  if  she  intends  ever  to  leave  the  present 
position  of  tail-ender,  which  she  won 
from  Princeton  at  the  last  meeting.  If 
the  Columbia  men  have  never  trained  over 
the  Port  George  course,  I  suggest  they  try 
it.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  when  I  last  ran  over  it,  in 
1894,  it  was  the  finest  natural  course  near 
New  York  City. 

Harvard  has  not  yet  been  represented  at 
intercollegiate  cross-country  meetings,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  so  prominent  a  uni- 
versity should  withhold  its  strong  patron- 
age from  so  noble  a  sport.  Cross-country 
running  has  not  been  dead  at  Cam- 
bridge, however,  and  the  game  is  gradu- 
ally  increasing   in  popularity   among   the 


students.  Last  autumn  Harvard  held  a 
dual  meet  with  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  at  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  and  the  result  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  Crimson.  Harvard's  best 
cross-country  man  at  this  writing  is  E.  W. 
Mills,  '02,  but  there  are  many  other  prom- 
ising ones,  including  Gallagher,  Hall,  and 
Pownall.  Altogether,  there  were  eighty 
training  for  cross-country  work  at  Har- 
vard last  fall.  They  attended  paper- 
chases  averaging  from  four  to  six  miles. 
The  athletic  management  expects  to  send 
a  team  to  the  next  intercollegiate  cross- 
country championship. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  strong 
team  will  be  formed  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Sweet,  the  old  Cornell  captain  and  cham- 
pion, is  now  a  student  at  the  "  Tech,"  and 
it  will  seem  strange  to  me  if  he  can  sleep 
comfortably  until  cross-covintry  running 
is  established  on  a  firm  basis  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Outside  of  the  colleges  the  interest  in 
the  sport  is  very  local.  In  the  vicinity  of 
N^ew  York  City  there  are  probably  more 
cross-country  runners  than  there  have  ever 
been  before,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
many    small    clubs   which   have    developed 
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and  nourished  them  and  which  show  a 
great  deal  more  energy  in  this  respect 
than  the  big  and  wealthier  clubs.  But 
wealth  never  could  monopolize  the  hon- 
ors of  cross-country  racing.  Wealth  may 
level  tracks  and  purchase  expensive  gym- 
nastic apparatus,  but  the  air  and  the  sun- 
light and  the  right  to  run  through  the 
fields  and  woods  are  free.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  cross-country  championship 
of  America  has  seldom  been  won  by  a 
wealthy  club. 


great  little  nursery  of  "  crack "  athletes, 
has  a  number  of  good  men,  including  J.  J. 
Joyce  (the  individual  metropolitan  cham- 
pion), who  won  the  fast  time  prize  at  the 
big  cross-country  handicap  held  by  his 
club  on  February  16.  But  all  these  clubs 
are  doing  good  work — the  kind  of  work 
that  counts;  they  are  training  hundreds 
of  young  men,  not  only  for  cross-country 
running,  but  for  any  other  branch  of  ath- 
letics which  they  may  elect  to  follow  at  a 
future  time.     And  the  men  themselves  are 


Closely  Pressed  for  the  Lead. 


Among  the  organizations  which  have 
been  doing  the  most  to  keep  the  game 
alive  in  and  about  New  York  during  the 
past  winter  are  the  Pastime  A.  C.  (the 
metropolitan  team  champions),  the  Star 
A.  C,  Brooklyn  A.  C,  St.  Bartholomew's 
A.  C,  St.  George  A.  C,  Mohawk  A.  C, 
Shamrock  Harriers,  Glendale  A.  A.,  Wil- 
liamsburgh  A.  A.,  Atlantic  A.  A.,  Montauk 
Harriers,  Bay  Ridge  A.  A.,  and  Hamilton 
A.   C.     The   Pastime   Athletic   Club,   that 


of  the  right  sort;  not  so  fast,  perhaps, 
most  of  them,  as  many  we  have  had,  but 
the  majority  seem  to  be  amateurs,  and 
running  for  the  sport  of  it  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  such  other  times  as  they 
can  get  away  without  neglecting  their 
business. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  and  I  believe  I 
am  not  alone,  paper-chasing  is  the  game 
which  will  best  repay  careful  fostering  at 
this  time.    If  that  sport  once  becomes  thor- 
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oughly  established  in  this  country,  the  suc- 
cess of  cross-country  running  is  assured. 
I  believe  hare  and  hounds  clubs  should  be 
established  in  every  school  and  college  and 
in  every  athletic  club  in  the  United  States, 
not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  making  cross- 
country racers  (although  that  is  just  what 
it  would  do),  but  for  the  healthful  pleas- 
ure to  be  derived  from  the  game  itself,  and 
because  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  splendid 
preparation  for  almost  every  other  branch 
of  outdoor  sport. 

I  have  started  running  clubs  in  several 
places  by  the  simple  process  of  calling 
together  all  who  were  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested, giving  them  a  little  talk  on  the 
delights  of  hare  and  hounds,  and  then 
offering  to  meet  them  at  a  specified  time 
and  place  and  show  them  how  the  game 
should  be  conducted.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  get  paper-chasing  started  at 
the  preparatory  and  other  schools  within 
easy  reach  of  colleges  where  cross-country 
running  is  practised,  if  a  few  men  would 
devote  a  little  time  to  it.  In  no  other  way 
can  paper-chasing  be  so  successfully  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  as  through  the 
teaching  of  intelligent  athletes  who  be- 
lieve in  and  practise  the  game  themselves. 

Concerning  the  training  of  raw  mate- 
rial, I  will  not  attempt  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
working  under  a  professional  trainer ;  they 
are  already  better  informed  on  the  subject 
than  I  am.     To  those  who  have  not,  I  will 


drop  the  following  hints  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Take  your  men  on  frequent  paper- 
chases,  beginning  with  easy  courses  of 
four  or  five  m.iles,  very  gradually  increas- 
ing the  pace  and  the  distance  as  the  run- 
ners become  inured  to  the  work.  Don't 
make  the  pace  yourself,  but  control  it. 
Your  best  position  is  to  one  side  or  behind 
your  pack;  you  can  then  see  what  each 
man  is  doing,  and  give  your  instructions 
accordingly.  Pay  some  attention  to  style; 
try  to  keep  your  men  from  acquiring  slov- 
enly gaits.  I  am  aware  that  occasionally 
a  great  runner  has  a  bad  style,  but  that  is 
not  what  made  him  great;  he  would  have 
run  all  the  better  without  it. 

Be  very  careful  about  the  hands;  they 
should  be  carried  as  low  as  possible  with- 
out being  stiff.  Raising  the  arms  con- 
tracts the  muscles  of  the  groin  and  short- 
ens the  stride.  The  arm  should  not  swing ; 
the  whole  limb  should  move  easily  and  in 
unison  with  the  movement  of  the  body,  bixt 
should  always  be  under  the  control  of  the 
runner.  Be  careful  to  make  the  men  run 
on  their  toes  only.  They  may  not  at  first 
be  able  to  do  this  for  the  whole  distance, 
but  keep  thera  gently  at  it,  and  it  will 
seem  perfectly  natural  after  the  first  sore- 
ness of  the  calves  has  disappeared.  Above 
all,  make  them  throw  their  feet  straight 
in  front  of  them ;  a  runner  who  throws 
his  feet  sideways  is  not  only  awkward 
in  appearance,  but  loses  ground  at  every 
stride. 


SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  TROUTING 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


IT  is  wonderful  how  the  first  warm  moist 
breath  from  the  south  affects  an  old 
trout  fisher.  Even  in  that  infernal 
city  canon — a  cobbled  street  between  sheer 
cliffs  of  soulless  brownstone,  mortgaged 
and  otherwise,  and  inhabited  by  a  brand  of 
cliff-dweller  whose  favorite  form  of  ang- 
ling is  the  playing  of  suckers — the  magic 
of  the  south  wind  can  assert  itself. 

Through  my  open  window  streams  God's 


glorious  oxygen,  and  upon  the  floor  is  a 
huge  square  of  gold,  painted  by  that 
mighty  brush  which  traces  the  velvet 
shadows  of  huge  trunk  and  hair-like  twig 
upon  the  failing  drifts  and  glassy  surface- 
pools  of  the  ISTorth.  Perched  upon  the  very 
sash  is  a  cock-tailed,  bull-headed  thor- 
oughly British  sparrow,  and  he  eyes  me 
with  a  saucy  impertinence  which  would  be 
exasperating    and    which   might    earn    for 
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him  a  small,  cold  bottle  that  lately  held  ink 
were  it  not  that  I  love  every  feathered 
thing  from  ostriches  to  oars.  The  rascal 
knows  it,  too,  and  besides,  he  is  full  of 
spring  and  absolutely  irresponsible.  I 
know  what  his  heart  craves  of  me.  There 
are  some  foolish  strips  of  paper  bearing 
nothing  more  valuable  than  a  mere  writer's 
brief  notes,  and  possibly  (?)  a  few  shreds 
of  yarn  are  dangling  from,  the  right  cuff 
of  the  hard-worked  jacket.  Such  things 
make  a  fine  mess,  when  packed  conspicu- 
ously against  some  inaccessible  stone  work, 
and  the  naturalized  citizen  wants  them 
with  that  keen  craving  which  seems  to 
possess  the  majority  of  citizens. 

The  song  of  the  beggar  is  as  exasper- 
ating as  his  insolent  small  person.  He 
seems  to  say  "  Chir-ruff-chir-chir-chir-up," 
but  woven  through  it  is  an  undertone 
which  distinctly  says :  "  Ow !  come  out  o' 
that,  you  bloomin'  beggar;  chuck  away 
that  bally  pen;  quit  meddlin'  with  that 
blawsted  stationery;  its  spring  out  'ere." 

Only  the  oldtime  teaching  that  not  a 
sparrow  should  fall  keeps  me  from  flicking 
at  him  with  the  trout  tackle.  And,  as  if 
he  were  not  sufiiciently  aggravating,  there 
also  is  the  everlasting  ]S[ew  York  boy, 
proud  of  new  rubber  boots  and  a  handy 
puddle.  I'll  bet  two  dollars  on  that  boy : 
one  that  he  wishes  he  was  a  centipede  so 
he  could  demand  a  whole  lot  more  boots, 
and  the  other  that  he  attended  the  late 
sportsman's  show.  Do  you  see  that 
motion  with  the  bit  of  lath  !'  That's  his 
idea  of  fly-casting.  In  his  mind  that 
lath  is  nine  feet  long,  tapered,  jointed,' 
and  reeled  like  the  things  he  saw  at  the 
sportsman's  show.  To  his  ghost-wand  is 
attached  a  silken  dream-line,  and  that 
puddle  is  foam-flecked  and  thrilling  with 
stream  music.  That  one  out-of-plumb 
cobblestone  is  a  big  rock,  and  that  bit  of 
banana-peel  is  a  trout — a  two-pounder, 
mind  you! — and  that  silent,  earnest,  wad- 
ing boy  is  going  to  get  him.  When,  do 
you  ask?  ISTever  mind  when.  Some  time 
— perhaps  in  the  Adirondacks,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin, or  Quebec — the  dream  will  come 
true.  How  do  I  know  all  this  ?  Because 
that  boy  is  allowed  to  come  over  and  play 
with  me  two  mornings  each  week,  and  I 
never  yet  played  with  a  boy  without  pois- 
oning his  young  mind  to  the  limit.  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  may  be  true, 
but  there's  an  old  rod  which  can  be  spared 


for  him,  so  soon  as  I  can  get  him  pried 
loose  from  his  mother  long  enough  for  an 
easy  trek  nor'ard. 

There  is  no  whisper  of  lewdness  or  any 
evil  in  the  syren  song  of  the  stream,  nor 
is  there  one  germ  of  harm  in  its  hurrying 
flood.  The  heavenly  jingle  of  the  bobo- 
link's golden  bell  as  he  shakes  it  hither 
and  yon  above  the  sun-kissed,  scented 
meadows  is  only  rivaled  by  the  mirthful 
chuckle  or  rippling  laugh  of  the  hurrying 
trout  stream  as  it  plays  its  ceaseless 
game  from  sun  to  shade  on  its  magic  way. 

I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  fish,  because  scientific  angling  is 
one  of  the  cleanest,  most  instructive,  and 
most  fascinating  of  all  our  outdoor 
sports.  It  appears  to  embody  the  true 
poetry  and  refinement  of  sport,  and  this 
without  any  approach  to  the  over-delicate 
or  unmanly.  Keen  devotee  of  the  gun  as 
I  am,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  rank  shoot- 
ing as  a  refined  sport  above  angling.  It 
is  possible,  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  true  sporting  code,  to  so  elevate  shoot- 
ing that  it  becomes  no  unworthy  rival  of 
angling;  but,  unfortunately,  too  few  men 
ever  attempt  to  make  work  with  the  gun 
the  clean,  wholesome,  educational  thing 
it  ought  to  be.  As  a  rule,  there  is  far 
more  killing  and  much  less  scientific  study 
than  there  should  be. 

But  to  the  trouting.  jSTow  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
man  who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  slip 
away  even  to  comparatively  nearby  waters. 
Your  old  hand  knows  that  the  first  few 
days  after  the  snow-water  has  once  run 
out  are  apt  to  be  the  best.  He  also  knows 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  bit  of  sport 
on  Long  Island;  better  sport  and  more 
of  it  in  the  Adirondacks  and  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  best  of  all  the 
ITorthern  States  in  Maine.  Beyond  that 
are  the  almost  innumerable  Canadian 
waters  of  ISTew  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and 
Northern  Ontario.  These  offer  sport  un- 
surpassed amid  the  wildest  of  romantic- 
ally wild  scenery,  and  there  are  leagues 
upon  leagues  of  rare  good  waters. 

The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
alone  offers  ample  scope  for  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  brook  trout  and  his  ways,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  men  who  have  thor- 
oughly tested  the  cold,  swift  streams  of 
even  the   one   stretch  of  the  north   shore 
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between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  wilderness  extending 
from  a  bit  north  of  Quebec  to  and  all 
around  Lake  St.  John.  Then  there  is  the 
grand  north  shore  of  Superior,  with  its 
storied  Nepigon  and  its  dozens  of  minor 
lakes  and  short  streams,  the  latter  fairly 


tumbling  down  the  rock-bound  slopes  into 
the  huge,  ice-cold  basin,  which  floats  no 
dead  to  its  sternly  hewed  strand. 

Among  the  huge  network  of  waters 
flung  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
Labrador;  from  Atlantic  tidewater  to 
the   snowy   northward   surf    of   the    Great 


His  First  Trout. 


"  The  wise  man  does  not  let  his  shadow  shift  over  the  pool." 


Inland  Sea;  from  the  wonderful  new 
country  of  the  upper  Ottawa  down  to  the 
long-settled  hillsides  of  the  lower,  one  can 


find  trout  fishing  unsurpassed  in  the  world 
and  perhaps  only  rivaled  by  the  cream  of 
the    sport    of    the    cloud-swept    tarns    and 
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glacier-born  streams  of  the  huge  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  far  West.  Thousands 
of  miles  of  trout  waters  in  all,  and  many 
of  them  practically  unfished ;  but  there  are 
rods  in  pickle  for  some  of  them  this  year, 
or  I'm  no  prophet.  To  the  raw  hand  at 
the  game  I  may  address  a  few  words  of 
advice. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  imagine  that  all, 
or  half,  or  for  that  matter  one-eighth  of 


the  easily  accessible  waters  offer  unlim- 
ited facilities  for  all  sorts  of  long-dis- 
tance casting,  for  they  do  not.  For  really 
artistic  fly-fishing  one  needs  must  have 
plenty  of  space  behind  as  well  as  in  front, 
for  the  back-cast  really  is  the  difiiculty. 
Here  and  there,  in  some  of  the  forest 
lakes,  are  reefs  and  shallows  where  one 
may  wade  and  find  plenty  of  room,  but  as 
a  rule,  some  craft,  or  raft,  is  necessary  to 


The  Crucial  Moment. 
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enable  you  to  get  away  from  the  shore. 
On  the  stream  one  finds  room  for  action 
by  wading  up  or  down,  and  few,  indeed, 
are  the  streams  which  may  be  properly 
fished  from  either  bank.  Hence,  trout 
fishing  means  wading,  which  demands  a 
proper  equipment,  unless  the  fisher  be  one 
of  that  Bravo  Brigade  who  foolishly  take 
unwise  chances  in  the  matter  of  getting 
wet  and  chilled. 

The  wise  man  knows  that  long-con- 
tinued wading  in  cold  water  is  very  bad 
for  the  human  machine — that  what  may 
be  laughed  at  to-day  may  be  heard  from 
again  later  on,  when  the  rich  sporting 
blood  has  cooled  a  bit.  It  is  all  very  fine 
to  depend  upon  that  broken  reed,  the 
flask,  or  that  much-abused  and  seldom- 
understood  thing,  the  constitution.  Both 
fail  at  times.  A  distillery  couldn't  rem- 
edy some  of  the  possible  damages  which 
may  result  from  foolish  exposure,  while 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  no  guarantee  against  the  effect 
of  rashly  taken  chances.  That  a  few  men 
have  been  wet  time  and  again,  for  hours 
at  a  stretch,  is  no  proof  that  you  can 
stand  the  same  ordeal,  and  the  trouble  is 
that  you  have  to  do  the  sum  to  prove  it. 
If  you  moved  into  a  house  just  vacated 
by  a  doctor  and  found  a  small  vial  con- 
taining some  unknown  substance,  would 
you  swallow  it  just  to  learn  if  it  were 
deadly  or  harmless  ? 

Because  wading  is  the  best  way  to  get 
trout,  and  down  stream  the  best  way  to 
wade,  I  do  both,  but  before  starting  to 
wade  I  do  several  other  things,  and  all  are 
important.  The  first  of  these  is  to  put 
on  all-wool  underwear  and  thick  woolen 
socks,  because  a  man  seldom  chills  or  takes 
cold  in  such  dress.  Over  the  woolen 
wear  should  go  a  gray  flannel  shirt  or 
sweater  and  any  old  pair  of  gray  trousers. 
If  the  weather  demands  it,  an  old  gray  coat 
should  be  added,  while  for  the  head  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  an  old,  soft,  gray 
felt  hat — an  old  "Fedora,"  or  "wide- 
awake," is  the  very  thing.  Either  of  these 
will  properly  shade  the  eyes  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  convenient  place  for 
the  supply  of  hooks.  For  the  feet,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  season,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  rubber 
waders,  which  come  well  up  to  the  fork, 
and  fit  close  to  the  thigh.  These  may  be 
turned  down  to  below  the  knee,  if  desired. 


which  enables  a  man  to  cool  his  legs  upon 
a  warm  day. 

Here,  then,  is  the  man  dressed  in  a 
workmanlike  and  thoroughly  comfortable 
suit,  which,  because  the  tree  trunks  beside 
the  stream,  and  also  the  rocks,  present  a 
general  grayish  tone,  admirably  blends 
with  the  surroundings,  and  fairly  melts 
into  the  shadows  early  and  late  in  the  day. 
The  next  best  color  is  the  "  dead  grass " 
shade  of  the  regulation  shooting  suit,  but 
for  the  stream  the  gray  is  unrivaled.  And 
I  firmly  believe  the  matter  of  costume  is 
of  more  importance  than  some  anglers  are 
willing  to  admit.  Long  ago  I  made  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  shooting  gear,  and 
from  geese  and  other  wary  gentry  I 
learned  the  true  value  of  closely  matching 
the  costume  with  the  natural  surround- 
ings. Later,  the  color  scheme  for  trout 
was  taken  up,  and  certainly  results  have 
proved  that  close  attention  to  these  fine 
points  is  good  medicine.  It  is  quite  true 
that  men  garbed  any  old  way  can  kill  trout 
in  some  waters,  but  that  by  no  means 
applies  to  all  waters,  especially  if  the 
Avaters  in  question  happen  to  be  low  and 
crystal-clear.  There  are  fool  trout  and 
educated  trout,  and  the  man  who  craves 
the  valedictorian  trout,  or  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  trout,  will  do  well  to  observe  the 
common  sense  rule,  which  reads :  dress  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible. 

A  man  who  had  killed  his  fair  share  of 
trout  once  asked  me  if  "  I  really  believed 
in  the  importance  of  correct  dressing," 
which  implied  that  fish  "  could  see  out  of 
the  water."  I  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
wondered,  for  that  same  man  invariably 
used  the  finest  of  tackle,  and  had  killed 
perhaps  hundreds  of  trout,  which  had 
leaped  inches  above  the  stream  after  his 
flies.  Apropos  of  "  seeing  out  of  the 
water,"  I  have  seen  a  small  troi;t  not  only 
jump  for,  but  hook  itself,  in  its  effort  to 
seize  a  fly  which  for  the  time  was  left 
hanging  against  the  side  of  a  mossy 
bowlder  and  several  inches  above  the 
water.  The  eye  is  not  always  reliable,  but 
I  gravely  suspect  mine  has  seen  a  big 
trout  gather  in  a  white  moth  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  stream.  This  would  not 
only  suggest  an  ability  to  see  out  of  the 
water,  but  also  an  ability  to  see  infernally 
well,  for  a  moving  mark  the  size  of  a  miller 
demands  deadly  accuracy.  Furthermore, 
the  neatness  and  dispatch  displayed  by  a 


Where  Expertness  is  Needed. 


big  trout  in  getting  to  deeper  water  the 
instant  a  man  appears  upon  the  bank, 
shadow  or  no  shadow,  is  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  ability  to  see. 

The  advantage  of  fishing  down  stream 
is  two-fold — i.  e.,  the  fly,  or  bait,  conies  to 
the  fish  with  the  stream,  as  the  fish  has 


learned  to  expect  prey  to  come,  and  to 
meet  which  he  is  lying  with  his  nose  to 
the  current,  which  can  be  made  to  assist 
in  getting  the  lure  where  wanted;  also, 
the  man  on  any  ordinary  stream  should 
have  the  needful  room  behind,  while 
retaining  the  power   to   cover   every  yard 
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of  water  below.  The  sole  disadvantage  of 
fishing  with  the  stream  is  that  accidental 
disturbances  of  stones,  etc.,  may  be  car- 
ried to  fish  directly  below,  while  some- 
times one's  extended  shadow  may  cause 
trouble.  The  wise  man,  of  course,  does 
not  make  a  habit  of  letting  his  shadow 
shift  over  every  pool  he  comes  to,  but  the 
trouble  with  the  shadow  of  man  and  rod 
may  be  overcome  by  moving  from  side  to 
side  as  occasion  demands. 

In  regard  to  lures,  the  simple  triith  is 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  early  fish 
are  taken  with  the  fly.  It  is  true  that  a 
host  of  anglers  glorify  fly  fishing  and 
damn  bait,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
number  of  those  very  men  use  bait  and 
artificial  lures  upon  those  nimierous  days 
when  trout  are  not  keen  for  the  fly.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  belittle 
fly  fishing,  nor  have  I  any  hesitancy  over 
saying  that  I  have  used  every  likely  bait 
that  I  could  get  my  hooks  on,  or  get  on 
my  hooks.  Unquestionably,  when  fly  fish- 
ing is  good,  it  is  preferable  to  bait  fishing 
in  any  form,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
always  good,  or  even  fair ;  nay,  more  often 
than  not  it  is  utterly  unreliable,  perhaps 
impossible.  At  siich  times,  instead  of 
fretting  and  stewing  about  it,  I  go  get 
bait  and,  incidentally,  trout. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  sneer  at  bait,  but 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  stickler  for 
flies,  the  bait  fisher  frequently  is  the  real 
expert.  To  use  bait  on  fine  tackle  requires 
the  fly  fisher's  knowledge  and  something 
more.  The  expert  bait  fisher  must  know 
what  the  trout  are  taking  and  why,  and 
also  where  that  thing  is  to  be  obtained  and 
how.  He  has  more  to  do  than  to  reach  for 
his  hat  or  his  book,  and  if  he  cannot  pro- 
cure the  exact  thing,  he  must  know  of 
one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  possible  substi- 
tutes, and  just  where  and  how  they  are  to 
be  obtained  at  short  notice,  which  is  apt 
to  mean  that  he  must  procure  them  for 
himself.  After  the  fish  is  once  hooked, 
the  same  skill  is  required  to  play  and  land 
it,  no  matter  if  it  rose  to  a  hackle,  a 
worm,  a  grub,  a  young  mouse,  a  natural 
insect,  or  even  to  that  oft-used,  old  reli- 
able— a  small  section  of  some  soulful  sow. 
Hence,  the  reading  tyro  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to 
catch  fish,  with  or  without  the  fly,  nor  is 
it  all  of  good  sense  to  go  without  fish 
when   you   want   'em,   simply  because   the 


poetic  method  of  taking  trout  is  by  means 
of  a  bunco  bug  fashioned  out  of  barbed 
wire  and  millinery,  and  bearing  only  a 
questionable  resemblance  to  any  honest 
insect. 

But  when  the  water,  surroundings,  day, 
and  fish  are  what  they  should  be,  then 
indeed  is  fly  fishing  the  artistic  and  fasci- 
nating thing  of  which  enthusiasts  have 
raved  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
fine  tackle  and  its  necessary  fine  art.  The 
trail  of  the  trouter  must  penetrate  the 
picturesque — nay!  it  is  one  long  gallery 
hung  with  the  scenic  masterpieces  of  East 
and  West.  Forever  before  one  winds,  or 
spreads,  the  silver  pathway  of  the  brook — 
the  flashing  shield  of  the  lonely  lake.  For  - 
ever  in  one's  ears  is  liquid  melody  of  cold, 
sweet  water,  always  singing  to  woody 
aisles  of  silence,  or  breaking  in  merry 
music  about  the  feet  of  stony  sentinels 
whose  everlasting  duty  is  to  guard  the 
gem-like  lakes  of  all  the  forested  North. 

But  trout  fishing  is  not  always  the  deli- 
cate play  of  fairy  tackle  iipon  baby 
streams  and  bantam  lakes.  Where  the 
grand  purple  battlements  of  Superior's 
northern  shore  repel  the  white-maned  cav- 
alry of  the  queen  of  fresh  water  seas  there 
is  trout  fishing  unequaled  for  scope  and 
grandeur  of  setting. 

Where  a  big  bay  curves  in  behind  the 
outer  cliffs  and  leaves  the  tumult  of  surfy 
assault  to  leap,  break,  and  retreat  from  its 
hopeless  task,  I  have  stood  of  a  summer 
evening  and  wondered.  A  full  half  mile 
of  calm,  crystal-clear  water,  cold  as  the 
tears  of  a  dying  glacier,  was  ringed  and 
dimpled  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  the 
play  of  the  rising  trout.  And  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  let  me 
say  that  brook  trout  are  meant,  and  not 
fat,  lazy  lake  trout,  or  "lakers."  In  the 
bays,  coves,  and  along  the  ITorth  Shore 
for  a  stretch  of  many  miles,  the  brook 
trout  find  congenial  haunts.  The  "height 
of  land  "  is  but  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance inland,  hence  all  the  best  streams 
of  that  side  of  Superior  are  short,  as  they 
chiefly  are  the  outlets  of  small,  nearby 
lakes.  Even  the  famous  ISTepigon  River, 
which  may  be  termed  the  continuation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  Superior, 
is  only  thirty-one  miles  long  from  its 
hasty  exit  from  its  parent.  Lake  Nepigon, 
at  Flat  Bock,  to  its  final  plunge  to  the 
level  of  Nepigon  Bay. 


THREE    BIRD    VOCALISTS 


By  LYNN  TEW  SPRAGUE 


ONE    who    is    personally    unfamiliar 
with  the  songs  of  our  native  birds, 
whose  knowledge  of  them  is  gleaned 
chiefly  from  the  pages  of  enthusiastic  writ- 


ers, is  almost  certain  to  experience  keen 
disappointment  when  he  hears,  for  the 
first  time,  even  the  most  famed  of  our 
feathered    vocalists    performing    at    their 


"  In  this  little  glen  wood  thrushes  build  every  year." 
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best.  It  is  not  that  such  an  one's  expecta- 
tions are  too  high,  but  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  misleading.  Nature  lovers 
habitually  write  of  the  song  of  some  favor- 
ite bird  in  the  same  general  terms  they 
would  employ  if  speaking  of  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin,  or  a  rhapsody  of  Liszt.  The  theory 
that  the  appreciation  of  all  human  music 
is  evolved  with  the  art  itself  is  evidenced 
by  the  changes  worked  with  years  and  by 
the  various  standards  and  differential 
characteristics  of  national  musical  schools, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  many,  who  from 
lack  of  acquired  or  inherent  perceptions 
are  not  at  all  stirred  by  modern  music,  are 
frequently  lifted  to  the  highest  realms  of 
sentiency  by  the  singing  of  the  mocking 
bird  or  the  nightingale.  But,  taking  no 
note  of  this  contention,  we  may  say  that 
the  two  species  of  music  awaken  different 
emotions  and  appeal  to  different  aesthetic 
senses.  Perhaps  the  songs  of  certain  birds 
speak  to  primeval  feelings,  to  kindly  pas- 
sions that  were  strong  when  the  race  was 
young.  Certainly  their  potency  and  charm 
seem  to  lie  principally  in  tonal  color; 
melody  itself  is  a  minor  consideration,  and 
rhythm,  according  to  human  rules,  an  ac- 
cident. Some  birds,  it  is  true,  do  sing  what 
loosely  may  be  called  tunes;  but  some 
birds  which  stand  high  as  performers  do 
not.  Probably  eminent  critics — like  Mr. 
Krehbiel  for  instance — would  admit  the 
emotional  power  of  the  veery's  twilight 
song,  and  would  agree  that  it  is  music  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word.  But  how 
would  they  write  of  it,  describe  it  ?  Could 
they  make  use  of  musical  terminology  and 
speak  of  motives,  phrases,  periods,  when 
telling  of  this  inimitably  weird  and  eerie 
cascade  of  notes  ? 

II. 

So  impossible  it  is  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  musical  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  the  thrush  family  that  the  vague 
rhapsodies  in  words  before  spoken  of  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  all  effort.  Three 
species  of  this  large  family,  the  wood 
thrush  (Tiirdus  inustelinus) ,  the  veerv 
{Turdus  fuscescens),  and  the  hermit  thrush 
(Turdus  aonolaschlcce  pallasii),  are  con- 
ceded, with  almost  no  demurrer,  the  lead- 
ing singers  of  our  northern  woodlands. 

In  wealth  of  repertory  and  in  brilliancy 
of  execution  they  may  be  siirpassed  by  cer- 
tain other  birds,  but,  all  points  considered, 
they  are  without  doubt  the  favorite  per- 


formers with  the  vast  majority  of  bird 
lovers.  In  that  portion  of  southwestern 
New  York  where  my  bird  notes,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  taken,  all  three  of 
these  patrician  birds  are  to  be  found,  and 
what  is  true  of  their  ways,  habits,  and 
songs  there  is,  in  general,  true  of  them 
elsewhere.  In  general,  I  say,  for  like  all 
other  birds  the  behavior  of  thrushes  varies 
in  some  degree  with  habitat.  Here,  the 
wood  thrush  is  a  recluse,  but  both  in  New 
England  and  western  villages  I  have  heard 
him  sing  in  the  shade  trees  of  streets  and 
lawns.  I  know,  too,  that  he  sings  in  cer- 
tain upland  woods  on  the  broad-crested 
hills  that  overlook  Chautauqua  Lake  as  I 
could  never  hear  him  sing  after  patient 
listening  in  Michigan  and  Illinois;  and  on 
high  testimony  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
the  hermit  thrush  sings  in  Maine  and 
Canada  as  he  never  sings  where  I  have 
heard  him  oftenest.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
declares  that  the  more  northern  the  habi- 
tat, the  finer  the  hermit's  song,  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  wilder  the  wood 
thrush,  the  sweeter  his  strain. 

It  is  precisely  when  one  comes  to  speak 
of  the  songs  of  these  three  shy  and  retir- 
ing birds  that  one  feels  most  helpless.  The 
mere  memory  of  their  sylvan  poems  tempts 
to  vague  ecstatic  expression.  All  one 
may  hope  is  to  convey  to  those  who  have 
yet  to  hear,  ideas  that  may  enable  them  to 
identify  the  strains. 

There  is  absolutely  no  tone  in  nature — 
no  human  voice,  no  vibration  of  string,  or 
wood,  or  metal — to  compare  in  mellow  rich- 
ness and  sonority  with  the  thrush's  note. 
"  Tonal  quality "  is  a  phrase  we  use,  but 
when  listening  to  one  of  these  birds,  we 
are  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  full  dif- 
ference in  the  mystical  merging  of  those 
ghostly  groups  of  sub-conscious  harmon- 
ies, which  science  tells  us  accompany  every 
tone,  so  that  each  note  is  really  a  harmony. 
The  voices  of  these  three  birds  resemble 
each  other  in  quality,  yet  each  possesses  a 
subtle  tonal  color  and  their  songs  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  pitch  and  measure,  if  these 
words  raay  be  used.  Heard  when  the 
dying  glory  of  a  June  day  touches  the  tree 
tops  and  it  is  already  night  in  their  leafy 
quietudes,  the  bewildering  cadenzas  of  the 
veery,  the  serene  largo  of  the  wood  thrush, 
the  more  joyous  adagio  of  the  hermit,  are 
to  certain  natures  the  consummation  of 
song.     "Harp-like,"    "As    of  flute  tones," 


'  Where  one  may  hear  the  hermit  sing.' 
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"  Like  the  sound  of  silver  bells."  Thus 
futilely  do  writers  seek  for  similes.  Sylla- 
bic imitation  of  the  measure  and  rhythm, 
too,  is  at  best  infelicitous.  Words  fit  a 
familiar  bird  song  so  much  better  than 
the  song  fits  the  words  if  you  have  read 
them  first. 

John  Burrouglis  says  the  hermit  sings : 
"  O  spera  !  spera  !  O  holy !  holy !  O  clear 
away,  clear  away.    O  clear  up,  clear  up." 

It  is  heresy  to  question  Mr.  Burroughs, 
but  hermits  I  have  heard  in  ISTorthern 
Michigan  and  among  the  Chautauqua  hills 
seemed  to  modulate,  to  accent,  otherwise 
than  indicated  by  these  syllables.  But,  as 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  quoted  approvingly  by 
others,  I  suppose  I  have  never  heard  the 
hermit  sing  his  most  sustained  song.  As 
an  example  of  onomatopoeia,  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright's  notation  of  the  wood  thrush's 
song  seems  to  me  much  happier.  "  Loli," 
she  says  he  begins,  and  then  after  a  short 
pause,  "  Aeolee-lee,  holi — holi — aeolee-lee," 
which  is  as  well,  perhaps,  as  can  be  done 
with  the  medium.  This  is  the  way  Frank 
Chapman  writes  the  "fliite-like  opening 
notes  "  of  the  wood  thrushes'  song,  which, 
he  says,  "  are  a  call  from  nature  to  yield 
ourselves  to  the  ennobling  influence  of  the 
forest"  : 
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Mr.  Chapman,  who  as  a  naturalist  is  as 
sympathetic  as  he  is  scientific,  evidently 
prefers  the  veery's  performance.  At  least 
he  says,  "  the  wood  and  hermit  thrushes 
serenely  exalt  the  spirit,  but  the  veery 
appeals  to  even  higher  feelings.  All  the 
wondrous  mysteries  of  the  woods  find  a 
voice  in  his  songs,  he  thrills  us  with  emo- 
tions we  cannot  express."  Of  the  song 
itself  he  writes :  "  It  is  a  weird  ringing 
monotone  of  blended  alto  and  soprano 
tones.  Neither  notes  nor  letters  can  tell 
one  of  its  peculiar  quality;  it  has  neither 
break  nor  pause,  and  seems  to  emanate 
from  no  one  place.  If  you  can  imagine 
the  syllables  vee-r-rhu  repeated  eight  or 
nine  times  around  a  series  of  intertwining 
circles,  the  description  might  enable  you 
to  recognize  the  veery's  song." 

But  as  the  quality  of  tone  in  all  these 
songs  is  never  to  be  described,  so  is  the 
charm    of    the    songs    too     subtle    to     be 


expressed.  "  Divine  psalms  "  indeed  they 
all  are,  and  many  a  heart  would  be  heavy 
if  the  summer  passed  and  did  not  bring 
them. 

III. 

Though  the  three  great  vocalists  resem- 
ble one  another,  they  have  distinct  mark- 
ings and  characteristics.  All  have  grace- 
ful bodies.  The  wood  thrush  is  the  largest, 
the  veery  next  in  size,  the  hermit  the  small- 
est. The  wood  thrush  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  robin,  which  last  bird,  indeed,  is 
of  the  thrush  family.  The  main  color  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  these  aris- 
tocratic birds  is  almost  a  cinnamon  brown, 
darkest  as  a  rule  on  the  wood  thrush  and 
lightest  on  the  veery,  whose  back  indeed 
wears  a  luminous  rufous  cast.  The  same 
reddish  tone  appears  on  the  head  of  the 
wood  thrush  and  the  tail  of  the  hermit. 
The  back  of  the  last  bird  sometimes  wears 
a  distinct  olive  tinge.  All  are  dressed  in 
perfect,  subdued  taste — none  wear  any 
flash  of  color.  All  have  light  breasts,  that 
of  the  wood  thrush  being  marked  with 
large  round  black  spots,  the  veery's  with 
pointed  pale  brown  streaks,  the  hermit's 
with  both  wedge-shaped  and  round  spots 
at  the  sides  and  less  distinct  than  the  wood 
thrush's  markings. 

In  the  country  about  Chautauqua  Lake 
the  veery  is  by  far  the  most  common,  but 
perhaps  the  most  difiident.  The  wood 
thrush  I  may  be  sure  of  hearing  in  certain 
places  at  certain  times;  but  the  hermit  is 
very  rare  as  a  summer  resident.  Though 
the  veery  is  down  on  the  tables  to  arrive 
after  the  wood  thrush,  I  always  see  him 
first.  Every  May,  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  out,  I  succeed  in  seeing  from  two  to 
a  dozen  pairs  of  these  elusive  birds.  I  do 
not  think  the  wood  thrush  always  arrives 
before  the  limbs  of  the  woods  are  veiled  in 
foliage,  and  I  may  not  count  on  seeing  this 
bird  with  the  certainty  that  I  may  on  hear- 
ing celestial  hymns.  It  is  a  rare  spring 
when  I  see  the  hermit,  and  an  exceptional 
summer  when  I  hear  him  sing. 

The  veery  or  tawny  thrush  is  voted  the 
shyest  of  them  all.  The  wood  thrush  in 
some  localities  is  not  at  all  wary,  and  even 
the  hermit,  though  he  always  seeks  a  wild 
retreat,  is  reported  by  accurate  observers 
in  some  sections  to  be  unsuspicious.  But 
here  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  their 
timidity,  and  only  by  stealth  shall  one  see 
any  of  them. 
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IV. 

There  is  a  highway  on  the  north  shore  of 
ChautavTqua  Lake  on  which  I  am  fond  of 
walking  in  the  warm  seasons.  It  is  not  a 
well-traveled  road,  and  it  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful prospects,  across  opulent,  rolling  farm 
country,  and  gives  frequent  views  of  the 
famous,  high-lying  body  of  water — some 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  of  dim  blue 
hills    on    the    further    shore,    some    mere 


finally  descends  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a 
pleasant  wooded  ravine.  In  this  little  glen 
wood  thrushes  build  every  year,  and  I 
fancy  they  are  an  exclusive  colony  selected 
for  extraordinary  nausical  proficiency.  One 
beautiful  late  May  evening,  after  an  ely- 
sian  day  that  seemed  to  unite  all  that  is 
best  of  both  spring  and  summer,  I  sat  on 
the  slopes  of  this  wooded  dell  awaiting  the 
evening   concert   of   wood   thrushes.      The 


"The  road  runs  through  a  dark,  tangled  wood." 


glimpses,  backgrounds  of  woodland  vistas. 
Many  varieties  of  birds  are  to  be  met  with 
along  the  way,  and  in  two  spots  I  am 
almost  sure  to  hear  thrushes.  The  road 
runs  through  a  dark,  tangled  wood,  which 
is  a  veery's  Arcadie,  before  and  while 
climbing  the  hill,  then  for  a  mile  or  more, 
winding  like  an  idle  river,  it  keeps  to  the 
crest  of  the  broad-backed  ridge,  with 
upland  fields  on  either  side,  where  bobolinks 
soar    and    sing    and    field    larks    call,    and 


singers  were  provokingly  indifferent  to  my 
pleasure.  A  half  dozen  birds  kept  calling 
the  delicious  three  notes  that  prelude  the 
full  song;  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
launch  forth  into  psalmody.  Shadows 
crept  rapidly  eastward  as  I  listened,  and 
the  soft  glooms  of  the  woods  stole  out  into 
the  fields,  and  still  the  wood  thrushes  were 
only  preparing  to  sing.  All  at  once  there 
fell  upon  my  ears  a  song  very  like  that  I 
was  awaiting,  but  pitched  a  little  higher, 
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a  little  fainter,  of  swifter  movement,  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant. 

Perhaps  the  songless  wood  thrushes  were 
expecting  this  swamp  angel's  chant  "  limit- 
less out  of  the  dusk";  but  even  as  I  sat 
entranced  I  thought  they  had  no  need  to 
fear  comparison  with  their  more  celebrated 
cousin.  Mr.  Burroughs  notes  "  different 
degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  his 
(the  hermit's)  musical  gifts,"  and  Dr. 
Abbott  declares  that  "  with  thrushes  the 
difference  in  vocal  powers  is  very  great." 
And  this  particular  hermit's  song,  as  it 
was  less  powerful  and  sustained,  so,  to  my 
thinking,  it  was  less  calraly  tender,  less 
humanly  sympathetic,  even  less  spiritual, 
than  the  song  I  had  been  awaiting. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  while  loitering  in 
the  cool  woods  on  the  lower  level  of  this 
favorite  road  in  the  late  afternoon,  I  heard 
songs  of  veery  and  wood  thrush  such  as  I 
thought  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
wood  warblers  were  newly  arrived,  and  I 
had  been  listening  to  their  dainty  lisping 
treble,  and  had  seen  red  starts  and  hooded 
warblers  and  a  blackburnian  warbler,  as  the 
day's  notes  remind  me.  The  oven  bird's 
confusing  crescendo  rang  out  every  now 
and  then,  and  occasionally  a  veery  uttered 
his  harsh,  cracking  call,  or  crooned  his 
musical  "  feehu."  Suddenly  one  of  these 
last-named  birds — an  artist — began  to  sing 
close  at  hand,  and  another  not  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  took  up 
the  bewitching  strain,  and  then  another 
farther  away  burst  into  a  song  that  was 
like  a  rain  of  reverberating,  exquisitely 
harmonized  golden  coins,  and  another, 
until  I  thought  I  could  count  six  different 
voices.  And  what  undulating,  lambent  jets 
of  notes  !  It  seemed  as  if  whole  arias  burst 
from  out  the  throats  at  once,  and  that 
each  particular  tone  exploded  its  sweet- 
ness. And  yet  the  result  was  so  enraptur- 
ing that  even  now,  when  I  try  to  write 
about  it,  all  metaphor  fails  and  words  seem 
a  foolish  device. 

Thinking  that  where  tawny  thrushes 
were  so  plentiful,  I  might  succeed  in  see- 
ing one,  perhaps  discover  a  nest,  I  entered 
the  woods.  But  an  hour's  stealthy  spying 
and  careful  search  gave  me  only  a  furtive 
glimpse  of  a  ruddy-brown  back  sliding 
through  a  tangle  of  brush,  and  I  did  not 
find  a  veery  nest.  But  when  I  had  aban- 
doned my  search  and  was  making  my  way 
back  to  the  road,  quite  by  accident  I  found 


the  nest  of  a  wood  thrush  family.  Two 
branches  of  maple  saplings,  which  crossed 
each  other  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  bird  had  laced  together,  and 
close  in  one  angle  she  had  built  her  frail 
home.  It  was  loosely  made  of  fine  roots 
and  grasses  and  old  leaves.  It  was  not  so 
enduring  or  compact  as  the  robin's  nest, 
and  neither  twig  nor  mud  had  been  used  in 
the  structure. 

A  veery's  nest,  which  I  found  in  these 
woods  on  another  occasion,  was  built 
among  thick  bushes  in  a  clump  of  coarse 
grass,  between  the  blades  of  which  twigs 
had  been  dropped.  The  nest  was  con- 
structed of  inner  bark  of  trees,  fine  roots, 
grasses,  and  dry,  deciduous  leaves.  It  con- 
tained five  greenish-blue  eggs. 

I  never  saw  but  one  hermit's  nest  where 
it  was  built,  and  that  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  Cassadaga  Creek.  When 
boating  on  this  creek  one  may  sometimes 
hear  the  hermit  sing.  This  nest,  too,  was 
built  upon  the  ground,  was  made  of  leaves 
and  twigs  and  grass,  and  seemed  more  care- 
lessly constructed  than  the  veery's  nest.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  fragile  home  built  upon  the 
sands. 

The  wood  thrush's  nest  which  I  had  so 
casually  found  was  neither  well  screened 
by  foliage  nor  in  an  inconspicuous  place, 
for  the  maple  branches  reached  out  into  an 
old  logging  road.  When  I  bent  the  limbs 
down  for  a  closer  examination,  three  funny 
little  bald  heads  shot  up  over  the  verge 
of  the  nest,  and  three  wide-open  yellow 
mouths  greeted  me  with  prodigious  gap- 
ing. As  I  looked,  I  heard  a  series  of  sharp 
clucks  as  of  a  high  voiced  hen,  and, 
turning,  saw  the  mother  not  a  dozen  feet 
from  me,  with  breast  puffed  out,  the  dark, 
round  spots  looking  very  large.  Some- 
where behind  her,  hidden  among  the  leaves, 
her  less  venturesome  spouse  kept  spitting 
forth  his  rapid  metallic  "  quit,  quit."  I 
let  go  the  boughs,  and  the  anger  ceased. 

There  is  a  tribute  to  the  wood  thrush's 
song  in  the  pages  of  Thoreau  which  I  am 
fond  of  quoting,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  set 
part  of  it  down  here,  while  the  glow  of  the 
memory  of  that  song  is  with  me. 

"  Some  birds,"  he  says,  "  are  poets  and 
sing  all  slunmer.  They  are  the  true  sing- 
ers. Any  man  can  write  verses  in  the  love 
season.  I  am  reminded  of  this  while  we 
rest   in   the   shade    and   listen   to    a   wood 
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thrush  now,  just  before  sunset.  .  .  The 
wood  thrush's  is  no  opera  music.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  composition  as  the  strain, 
the  tone,  that  interests  us — cool  bars  of 
melody  from  the  atmosphere  of  everlast- 
ing morning  or  evening.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  sound,  not  the  sequence.  In  the 
pewee's  note  there  is  some  sultriness,  but 
in  the  thrush's,  though  heard  at  noon, 
there  is  the  liquid  coolness  of  things  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  springs.  The  thrush's 
alone  declares  the  immortal  wealth  and 
vigor  that  is  in  the  forest.  Here  is  a  bird 
in  whose  strain  the  story  is  told.  When- 
ever a  man  hears  it,  he  is  young  and 
nature  is  in  her  spring ;  wherever  he  hears 
it,  there  is  a  new  world  and  one  country, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  not  shut 
against  him.  Most  other  birds  sing  from 
the  level  of  my  ordinary  cheerful  hours,  a 
carol,  but  this  bird  never  fails  to  speak  to 
me  out  of  an  ether  purer  than  that  I 
breathe  of  immortal  vigor  and  beauty." 

v. 

Three  other  thrushes — commonly  called 
the  olive-backed  thrush,  the  gray-cheeked 
thrush,  and  Bicknell's  thrush — by  some  are 
thought  to  sing  as  well  as  the  better  known 
species,  but  familiarity  with  their  strains 
is  so  rare  that  few  can  speak  with  any 
assumption  of  authority  as  to  the  music 
of  these  far-ranging  birds. 

Any  estimate  as  to  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  three  great  singers  we  have 


been  writing  of  seems  to  me  especially 
odious.  Preference  is,  as  we  vaguely  say, 
"  a  matter  of  taste,"  and  I  suspect  mood, 
association,  environment,  play  large  parts 
in  the  decision.  John  Burroughs  has  made 
it  the  fashion,  with  the  many  who  always 
admire  what  they  are  told  they  ought  to 
admire,  to  prefer  the  hermit's  song.  The 
older  bird  lovers,  especially  Audubon  and 
Thoreau,  had  most  to  say  in  praise  of  the 
wood  thrush,  while  just  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  younger  bird  authorities  seem 
to  find  most  charm  in  the  eerie  strain  of 
the  veery.  However  it  may  be,  these  birds 
have  made  an  impress  on  our  literature, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
excerpted  laudations.  Why,  then,  are  so 
few  familiar  with  the  divine  psalmody  ? 
It  is  the  old  story.  We  coin  time  and 
effort  into  money  and  pay  it  out  for  the 
glare  and  blare  of  concert  halls,  while 
remaining  indifferent  to  nature's  richest 
and  freest  gifts. 

"  But  indeed  man  is  and  always  was  a 
blockhead  and  dullard  .  .  .  Mere  use 
and  wont  everywhere  lead  him  by  the 
nose;  thus  let  but  a  Rising  of  the  Sun,  let 
but  a  Creation  of  the  World  happen  twice 
and  it  ceases  to  be  marvelous,  to  be  note- 
Avorthy  or  noticeable,"  growled  the  testy 
Carlyle. 

"  If  God  would  charge  so  much  a  head 
for  sunsets,  or  send  a  drum  around  at  the 
blossoming  of  the  hawthornes,"  sighed 
sweet  Stevenson. 


THE    CONQUEST   OF  ASSINIBOINE 

By  L.  J.   BURPEE 


TWENTY  miles  south  of  Banff,  as  the 
crow  flies — something  over  double 
that  distance  by  forest  trail — there 
rises  from  the  surrounding  valleys  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  peaks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies — Mount  Assiniboine.  Im- 
pressive mider  any  circumstances,  this 
mountain  gains  additional  grandeur  by  its 
remoteness  from  other  towering  peaks.  It 
is  the  culminating  point  of  a  part  of  the 


mountains  on  the  continental  watershed. 
Its  nearest  neighbors  (they  can  hardly  be 
called  rivals).  Mount  Bundle,  the  Three 
Sisters,  and  Wind  Mountain,  are  several 
days'  journey  to  the  northeast,  along  the 
Bow  River.  Ball  Mountain  lies  an  equal 
distance  to  the  northwest ;  while  still 
farther  west  rise  the  group  of  giant  peaks 
in  the  Lake  Louise  district.  Mounts 
Stephen,  Elector,  Lefroy,  Victoria,  Temple, 
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llungabee,  and  Deltaform,  all  packed 
within  a  close  area,  with  Mounts  Vaux  and 
Goodsir  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ottertail 
liiver. 

The  height  of  Assiniboine,  according  to 
aneroid  readings  obtained  by  the  Canadian 
Topographical  Survey,  is  11,930  feet;  but 
the  Swiss  guides,  generally  remarkably 
close  in  their  estimates,  place  the  summit 
some  700  feet  higher,  or  12,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  central  peak,  with  five 
spurs  which  reach  out  from  it,  covers  an 
area  of  about  thirty  square  miles.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  lakes,  large  and  small,  nestle 
around  its  immediate  base,  and  supply  the 
waters  of  three  rivers,  the  Simpson,  the 
Cross,  and  the  Spray.  The  latter,  after 
making,  a  wide  detour  around  Cone  Moun- 
tain, empties  into  the  Bow  at  Banff. 

The  central  or  main  peak  of  Assiniboine 
is  exceedingly  steep,  the  east  face  being  an 
absolute  precipice  of  6,000  feet,  and  the 
other  two  having  slopes  averaging  fifty 
degrees.  From  a  distance,  the  peak  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  sharp  pyramid,  and, 
especially  from  the  north,  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  Matterhorn.  The  apex,  or  last 
2,000  feet,  rises  at  an  angle  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  degrees,  becoming  almost  perpen- 
dicular toward  the  summit,  except  on  the 
southern  or  southwestern  face,  which  is  at 
a  somewhat  easier  angle.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  peak  is  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  glare  ice,  and  even  where  the 
mountain  is  bare  it  consists  of  crumbling 
and  treacherous  limestone.  These  feat- 
ures, together  with  the  constant  menace 
from  avalanches  of  snow  and  rock,  present 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  difficult 
propositions  which  even  a  Swiss  guide 
cares  to  undertake. 

Assiniboine  has  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Canadian  exploration  attracted  attention 
by  its  very  striking  appearance.  The  late 
Dr.  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  named  the  peak  after 
a  tribe  of  Plain  Indians.  The  first  white 
man  to  actually  visit  it  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Bar- 
rett, a  Yale  man,  who  made  his  way  to  its 
base  in  1893,  with  Tom  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  outfitter  and  guide  of  Banff.  A 
year  or  two  later  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox,  of 
Washington,  with  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Porter,  and  one  or  two  others — all  experi- 
enced mountaineers  —  made  a  thorough 
reeonnoissance  of  the  ground,  but  did  not 
attempt  the  seemingly  impossible  feat  of 


scaling  the  peak.  They  camped  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  Wilcox  and  Barrett, 
with  Bill  Peyto  as  guide,  made  their  way 
on  foot  through  an  almost  impassable 
country,  where  a  trail  had  to  be  made 
through  a  succession  of  deep  valleys  and 
high  passes  covered  everywhere  with  burnt 
timber,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  to  the  south  side  of  Assini- 
boine. They  were  well  repaid,  however, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  southern  face 
of  the  mountain — "  a  sight  "  as  Mr.  Wilcox 
said,  "  that  probably  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  seen."  They  returned  to  camp  by 
continuing  their  course  around  the  moun- 
tain. The  route  from  Banff  to  Assiniboine 
had  been  the  same  as  that  followed  by 
Barrett  and  Wilson  in  1893 — through  the 
Simpson  Pass,  and  thence  down  the  river 
of  the  same  name  to  a  point  where  an 
opening  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  led 
to  the  "  Giant  of  the  Rockies."  They 
returned  by  a  rather  roundabout,  though 
picturesque  route,  following  the  Simpson 
to  the  Vermilion  River,  and  the  latter  to 
Vermilion  Pass,  reaching  the  Bow  at  Cas- 
tle Mountain  after  a  seven  days'  journey. 

In  the  summer  of  1899  Mr.  Wilcox, 
accompanied  by  Henry  C.  Bryant,  the  ex- 
plorer of  Labrador  Falls,  and  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Steele,  again  visited  Assiniboine  from 
Banff,  taking  a  shorter  route  by  following 
a  branch  of  Healy's  Creek  to  the  summit 
of  the  continental  divide.  The  party 
camped  several  days  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Bryant  and  Steele  made  a 
partial  ascent,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet,  and  exploring  the  snow-fields 
out  of  which  rise  the  steep  cliffs  of  the 
highest  peak.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  snowstorm,  and  descending  in  too 
great  haste,  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Steele  lost  his  foothold  at  the  top  of  the 
last  ice-slope  and  fell  headlong,  dragging 
Bryant  after  him,  they  being  roped  to- 
gether. Steele  luckily  managed  to  drive 
his  ice-axe  into  a  crevice  of  the  rocks  as 
he  fell  down  the  slope,  and  so  arrested  the 
fall,  but  the  momentum  was  so  great  that 
Bryant  shot  over  him  from  above  until 
brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  Flad 
it  not  been  for  Steele's  presence  of  mind 
they  must  both  have  gone  down  a  preci- 
pice of  some  six  hundred  feet. 

In  1900  a  further  attempt  was  made 
upon    the    peak    by    two    brothers    named 
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Walling,  of  Chicago,  who,  visiting  the 
Rockies  on  their  maiden  climbing  expedi- 
tion, conceived  the  daring  project  of  van- 
quishing the  hitherto  unconquered  Assini- 
boine. They  were  accompanied  by  three 
Swiss  guides,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  altitude  of  11,100  feet  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  peak.  They  were 
then  on  an  extremely  precipitous  ice  slope, 
where  progress  could  only  be  made  by  step- 
cutting  in  the  ice,  and  the  steps  thawed 
away  almost  as  soon  as  cut.  The  guides 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  continuing  the 
ascent — which  was  obvious  enough — and 
the  Wallings  wisely  decided  to  rest  on  their 
laurels  and  return  to  camp.  They  had 
beaten  former  attempts  by  1,100  feet — not 
a  bad  record  for  a  maiden  climb — and  had 
practically  proved  the  impossibility  of 
ascending  the  northern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

In  July,  1901,  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Bryant 
again  visited  Assiniboine,  taking  with  them 
a  couple  of  Swiss  guides.  They  made  an 
attempt  to  scale  the  peak,  from  the  point 
on  the  south  side  discovered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
cox some  years  ago.  They  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  a  heavy  snow-storm 
which  lasted  for  over  two  days.  More  than 
three  feet  of  snow  fell,  effectually  prevent- 
ing any  further  attempts  i;pon  the  peak  at 
that  time.  They  had,  however,  proved  that 
the  only  safe  and  practicable  route  to  the 
summit  lay  up  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountain. 

One  or  two  other  attempts  have  been 
made  to  scale  the  peak,  but  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1901  no  man  had  ever  stood 
upon  its  lofty  summit. 

In  September  last  a  final  effort  was 
made  to  climb  Assiniboine,  by  Rev.  James 
Outram,  who  holds  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  mountain  climber,  both  in  the  Alps 
and  in  the  Rockies.  Accompanied  by  two 
Swiss  guides.  Christian  Hasler  and  Chris- 
tian Bohren,  with  Wm.  Peyto  as  forest 
guide,  he  left  Banff,  and  reached  Assini- 
boine in  a  day  and  a  half  by  forced 
marches — forty  odd  miles.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  nervous  energy  of  the  man 
that  he  accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  half 
what  has  cost  most  men  three  or  four  days 
of  hard  travel. 

The  party  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  and 
started  at   6:25  A.  m.,  in  the  midst   of  a 


dense  mist,  to  climb  the  peak.  The  unwis- 
dom, of  this  course  was  amply  proved,  for 
after  a  long  and  stiff  climb  Mr.  Outram 
and  his  companions  reached  the  summit  of 
a  peak,  11,000  feet  high,  which  they  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  sununit,  but  which  sub- 
sequently turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  mountain. 

They  were  more  fortunate,  however,  the 
following  day.  The  weather  cleared  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  they  got  away  again 
about  6 :10  A.  M.  Their  route  lay,  as  on  the 
previous  day,  up  the  valley  to  the  snow 
slopes  and  cliffs  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  glacier.  Climbing  the  slopes,  they 
traversed  the  first  and  second  glaciers  until 
they  reached  the  west  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain. Leaving  the  western  spur  they  had 
some  rather  difficult  work  across  gullies  and 
rock  ribs  until  they  struck  the  southwest 
arete  at  10:15.  Mr.  Outram  had  then 
reached  the  point  which  W.  D.  Wilcox 
thought  the  most  favorable  for  an  ascent; 
but  by  climbing  around  the  base  of  the 
main  peak  he  accomplished  in  a  few  hours 
what  Wilcox  had  estimated  would  take  the 
better  part  of  a  day,  by  following  the  tim- 
ber-encumbered valleys  around  the  moun- 
tain. 

From  the  southwest  arete  they  scaled  the 
cliffs  to  a  formidable  wall,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high.  This  was  the  point  where 
the  fog  of  the  previous  day  had  led  them 
astray,  turning  to  the  right  along  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  when  they  should  have  gone  to 
the  left.  Turning  now  to  the  left,  they 
followed  the  southwest  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  were  on  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  ascent.  Cliffs  rose 
on  every  side  at  extremely  steep  angles ; 
the  rocks  were  loose,  friable,  and  treacher- 
ous, and  covered  with  "  verglas."  When 
they  were  not  clambering  over  broken 
ledges,  or  scaling  steep  couloirs,  they  were 
clinging  to  the  face  of  hard  ice  slopes, 
ascending  very  slowly  by  means  of  step- 
cutting,  where  a  slip  meant  a  sheer  fall  of 
1,000  feet. 

At  last,  a  little  after  noon,  a  very  steep, 
icy  gully  led  to  the  main  south  ridge,  about 
300  feet  below  the  summit,  which  they  then 
saw  for  the  first  time.  They  reached  the 
top  at  12:30 — the  first  men  who  had  ever 
stood  there. 

The  summit,  Mr.  Outram  says,  is  a 
double  one,  snow-crowned,  with  magnifi- 
cent cornices  overhanging  the  tremendous 
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eastern  precipice.  That  on  tlie  nortliern 
point  is  cloven  by  a  large  fissure,  and 
seemed  very  near  its  fall. 

They  lunched  on  the  summit,  and  spent 
an  hour  there  enjoying  the  magnificent 
view.  Beneath  them  spread  a  panorama 
100  miles  in  every  direction;  lesser  peaks 
doing  homage  to  kingly  Assiniboine;  snow- 
fields  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun;  green 
valleys  and  wooded  slopes;  lakes,  whose 
exquisite  shades  of  green  and  blue  may 
only  be  seen  in  such  Alpine  fastnesses; 
rivers  fed  by  snow  and  ice  from  the  ui)land 
glaciers,  turning,  some  east  and  some  west, 
to  merge  their  waters  in  larger  streams, 
and  so  flow  onward  to  either  ocean. 

Instead  of  returning  as  he  had  come, 
Mr.  Outram,  after  consulting  the  guides, 
determined  to  descend  by  the  north  side — 
the  same  almost  perpendicular  slope  which 
had  baffled  Bryant  and  Steele,  the  Wall- 
ings,  and  others  who  had  attempted  to 
climb  the  peak.  Mr.  Outram  describes  it 
as  a  "  distinctly  difficult  and  interesting 
bit  of  climbing."  That  it  was  difficult  one 
may  readily  imagine.  It  could  only  be 
interesting  to  a  climber  of  such  iron  nerve 
as  Mr.  Outram.  There  were  three  places 
at  any  rate  down  which,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, no  way  could  be  seen ;  but  a  fourth 
seemed  to  hold  out  hope  of  a  successful, 
though  dangerous,  descent.  The  character 
of  the  ground  is  described  by  Mr.  Outram 
in  terms  whose  terseness  leave  a  great  deal 
to  the  imagination: 

"  The  ridge,"  he  says,  "  is  extremely 
steep,  with  a  sheer  precipice  on  tbe  east, 


the  northern  face  falling  away  at  an  abrupt 
angle  with  glistening  ice  slopes  and  rocky 
belts,  and  the  rocks  we  had  to  climb  down 
broken,  steep,  and  occasionally  overhang- 
ing. The  looseness  of  the  formation  and 
the  hardness  of  the  icy  slopes  made  it  a 
careful  and  rather  slow  progress,  and  even 
for  our  usually  quick-going  trio  two  and  a 
quarter  hours  were  needed  to  descend  1,000 
feet."  It  was  risky  work,  as  the  day  was 
already  nearly  spent,  and  if  they  found  the 
route  impossible  and  had  to  turn  back, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
upon  the  summit,  a  very  serious  matter  at 
such  an  altitude,  with  nothing  to  protect 
them  from  the  intense  cold.  Still,  they 
took  chances,  and  the  result  justified  their 
daring. 

Thqy  made  their  way  safely  down  the 
worst  part  of  the  slope,  and  finally  reached 
a  snow  slope,  where  step-cutting  became 
unnecessary.  At  6:10  p.  M.  they  reached 
continuous  rock,  and  unroped.  Forty  min- 
utes later  they  were  upon  the  glacier,  and 
at  7.45  were  once  more  in  camp.  The 
entire  climb  only  occupied  13^  hours, 
and  in  that  comparatively  short  period  they 
had  climbed  around  the  face  of  the  peak 
from  north  to  south,  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit, remained  there  for  an  hour,  and 
descended  the  northern  slope.  Taking 
into  account  the  exceptionally  difficult 
nature  of  the  peak,  and  the  time  within 
which  it  was  conquered,  Mr.  Outram's 
achievement  mtist  certainly  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  climbs  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years. 


INVENTING  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO   ROD 

By  DR.  JAMES  A.   HENSHALL 


IN  an  admirable  and  comprehensive 
article  on  "  Salmon  Fishing "  in 
Scrihner's  Magazine  for  October, 
1876,  Dr.  A.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  gives,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  first  history  of  the  split- 
bamboo  rod  and  its  method  of  construc- 
tion.    Incidentally  he  says : 


Twenty-five  years  ago  (1851)  a  London  firm 
made  split-bamboo  rods,  putting  the  enamel 
inside.  *  *  *  Mr.  Phillippi,  living  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  conceived  the  idea,  in  18G6,  of 
putting  the  enamel  upon  the  outside,  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  Next,  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Murphy  put  their  heads  together,  and 
made  rods  of  this  sort  of  four  strands,  and 
finally  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  A. 
Clerk  &  Co.,  New  York    introduced  into  the 
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market  the  Leonard  rod  of  six  and  twelve 
strands,  and  have  since  been  supplying  Euro- 
peans with  all  they  get  of  this  article. 

In  1881,  in  my  "Book  of  the  Black 
Bass,"  I  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  split-bamboo  rod  as  made  in  the 
United  States,  giving  credit  for  the  inven- 
tion to  Samuel  Phillippe,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
and  the  date  of  his  first  rods  as  early  as 
1848.  The  proofs  that  I  produced  vpere 
complete  and  authentic  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  for  Philippe  as  the  inventor 
of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  America,  and 
certainly  as  the  first  in  the  vporld  to  make 
a  four-section  rod.  Those  made  in  Eng- 
land about  that  time,  and  exhibited  at  the 
first  World's  Fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
London,  in  1861,  were  all  three-section 
rods;  that  is,  three  triangular  strips,  or 
sections,  either  with  the  enamel  inside  or 
outside.  These  were  known  as  "  rent  and 
glued-up "  bamboo  rods,  and  were  shown 
by  several  makers. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  an 
excellent  and  well-known  rod  maker,  in 
ani  article  on  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  the 
American  Angler,  says: 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  the  year  1866  as  the 
one  in  which  Mr.  Phillippi,  a  gunniaker  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  made  a  glued-up  split-bamboo  rod 
in  three  sections,  or  parts  of  one.  He  Avas 
followed  by  IVIr.  Green  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

Dr.  Henshall,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Black 
Bass,"  gives  the  date  of  the  first  split-bamboo 
rod  made  in  this  country,  by  Samuel  Phillippi, 
as  about  1848;  but  all  dates  are  from  memory, 
and  I  believe  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  the  nearer  approach  to  the  correct  one.  Mr. 
Phillippi  never  made  a  complete  rod  of  split- 
bamboo,  only  a  tip  and  joint  to  a  three-piece 
rod,  the  butt  of  ash,  and  the  joint  and  tip 
made  in  three  sections. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  on  the  origin  of  the  split- 
bamboo,  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
gives  the  date  as  1848,  when  Mr.  Phillippi  used 
the  natural  bamboo,  and  subsequently  made  a 
joint  of  bamboo. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  some  error  or 
mistake  concerning  the  date,  1866,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  I  afterward  wrote 
to  him  on  this  point,  when  he  replied  as 
follows : 

You  are  certainly  all  right  on  the  split-bam- 
boo question.  Mitchell  gives  the  date  of  Mur- 
phy's rods  as  1863,  and  Murphy  concedes  pri- 
ority to  Phillippi,  and  the  latter's  date  is  1846. 
At  the  time  of  writing  I  could  not  fix  Murphy's 
exact  date.  I  am  now  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  Phillippi's  son  carelessly  wrote  1866  in 
place  of  1846,  and  in  fact  I  remember  perfectly 


well   that   his   figures   were   pretty    dillicult   to 
decijjher. 

In  order  to  confirm  and  substantiate  the 
claim  I  made  for  Phillippe,  I  subsequently 
corresponded  with  several  of  his  old  fish- 
ing companions  and  friends,  citizens  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  with  the  result  that  I  am  now 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  his  first  rods  as  early 
as  1845. 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  I  exhibited  in  my 
department  an  oil  portrait  of  Samuel 
Phillippe,  together  with  several  of  his  rods, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  It 
is  one  of  his  first  rods,  and  is  still  in  as 
good  practical  condition  as  when  first 
made.  It  is  a  trout  fly  rod,  11  feet  4  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  exactly  8  ounces. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proportioned  rod,  as  the 
following  diameters  show :  Greatest  swell 
of  butt,  1  inch;  inside  diameter  of  first 
ferrule,  5-16ths  of  an  inch;  of  second 
ferrule,  3-16ths  of  an  inch ;  of  extreme 
tip,  3-32ds  of  an  inch.  Length  of  reel  seat, 
3-2  inches ;  diameter,  ll-16ths  of  an  inch. 
Length  of  butt  handle,  from  reel  seat  to 
end,  10  inches,  including  the  iron  thimble 
at  end.  If  the  end  of  butt  was  shortened, 
as  in  modern  rods,  the  weight  would  be 
reduced  at  least  11  ounces.  It  is  made  of 
four  sections  of  bamboo,  except  the  butt, 
which  is  of  stained  ash,  and  is  neatly 
wrapped  with  black  silk  on  the  bamboo 
joints.  The  ferrules  and  reel -bands  are 
brass. 

The  other  rods  exhibited  were  of  four 
and  six  sections  or  strips  throughout, 
including  butt.  One  of  the  latter  was  a 
very  finely  finished  and  handsome  rod  with 
solid  silver  mountings,  neatly  engraved;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  reel  of  mother  of 
pearl,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
last  was  doubtless  one  of  his  later  rods. 

My  opinion  now  is  that  Phillippe  was 
really  the  first  maker,  and  consequently 
the  inventor  of  the  split-bamboo  rod,  and 
made  his  first  rod  before  they  were  made 
in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
three-section  rent  and  glued-up  bamboo 
rod  was  made  in  London  previous  to  1845, 
though  rods  of  three  sections  of  hickory 
and  other  hard  woods  were,  perhaps,  made 
as  early  or  earlier. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  Phillippe, 
in  a  small  interior  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
ever  heard  of  an  English  split-bamboo  rod 
before  his  invention ;  for  even  Mr.  Mitchell, 
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ail  old  and  experienced  rod  maker  of  New 
York,  says  in  the  article  referred  to : 

The  first  split-bamboo  rod  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  was  made  by  Wm.  Blacker,  54  Dean 
street,  Soho,  London,  and  to  order,  lor  James 
Stevens,  an  old  and  well-known  angler,  oi 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  This  was  in  1852,  and  it  was 
given  to  me  for  repairs  and  alterations  in 
that  year. 

The  late  Professor  Alfred  M.  Mayer, 
editor  of  the  Centurj^  Company's  "  Sport 
With  Rod  and  Gun,"*  in  a  foot-note  to  Dr. 
Wilkinson's  article,  says  in  reference  to 
this  rod: 

I  have  seen  a  split-bamboo  rod  made  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  that  distin^iished 
angler,  the  late  James  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  by 
Blacker,  of  London.  This  rod  is  of  three  sec- 
tions, with  the  enamel  on  the  outside,  and  was 
made  in  1852,  while  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  Lon- 
don. This  date  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined for  me  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
British  books  on  angling  published  during 
a  century,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rent 
and  glued-up  cane  rod  previous  to  1847. 
In  this  year  "  Ephemera  "  (Edward  Fitz- 
gibbon)  published  his  "  Hand-book  of 
Angling,"  in  which  he  gives  a  description 
of  the  method  of  Mr.  Little,  a  London  rod 
maker,  in  the  construction  of  a  salmon 
rod  composed  of  an  ash  butt,  with  the  other 
joints  of  three-section  split  and  glued-up 
bamboo  cane. 

During  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Phillippe  called  on  me 
and  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of 
her  father.  Among  other  things  she  stated 
that  after  her  father's  death  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, the  actor,  called  at  their  house  and 
purchased  one  of  her  father's  rods. 

•Mr.  Solon  C.  Phillippe,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
a  son  of  Samuel  Phillippe,  furnished  me 
with  the  following  notes  concerning  his 
father : 

Samuel  Phillippe  was  born  August  9,  1801, 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Easton,  Pa.,  May 
25,  1877.  He  Avent  to  Easton  when  about  six- 
teen years  old,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
gunsmith  with  Mr.  Peter  Young.  He  was  a. 
skilled  workman  in  wood  or  metal.  He  made 
violins  and  fishing  rods  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular work  as  a  gunsmith.  He  received  a  silver 
medal  for  one  of  his  violins  from  the  Franklin 
Institute  Fair,  at  Philadelphia.  He  made  the 
first  "  Kinsey "  fishing  hooks  from  patterns 
furnished  by  Phineus  Kinsey,   of  Easton,  Pa. 

*  Dr.  A.  G.  Wilkinson  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the 
editor  of  Scribner'' s  Magazine,  Dr.  Holland,  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  articles  on  sports  with  gun  and  rod,  of 
which  his  was  the  first. 


He  was  a  good  trout  fisher,  and  fished  at  times 
in  company  with  Thad.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Judge  Jas.  Madison  Porter,  Colonel  T.  R. 
Sitgreaves,  Wm.  Green,  Phineus  Kinsey,  John 
and  Abraham  DeHart,  Sheriff  Heckman,  and 
others,  of  Easton. 

He  visited  a  number  of  places  with  Mr.  Thad. 
Norris,  when  the  latter  was  seeking  a  location 
for  a  trout  hatchery,  and  Avhich  was  finally 
located  near  Bloomsburg,  N.  J.  Mr.  Norris 
often  saw  Phillippe  at  work  on  split-bamboo 
rods  in  his  shop.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  himself 
a  noted  rod  maker,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  also 
visited  Phillippe  to  learn  something  of  his 
method  of  making  split-bamboo  rods. 

In  his  first  experiments  Phillippe  made  tips 
and  second  joints  of  two,  and  then  three  sec- 
tions of  split-bamboo,  enamel  outside,  Avith 
butts  of  solid  cane  or  ash.  But  these  rods 
would  not  cast  the  fly  true.  He  then  made  the 
joints  of  four  sections,  and  found  that  they 
would  cast  perfectly  in  any  direction.  He  then 
made  complete  rods  of  four  sections,  inckiding 
the  butt,  and  later  of  six  sections  or  strips; 
the  enamel  was  always  on  the  outside.  These 
rods  were  for  his  own  use,  but  afterward  he 
made  some  for  his  friends,  one  of  the  first 
being  for  Colonel  T.  R.  Sitgreaves, with  ash  butt 
and  joints  of  four-section  si^lit-bamboo. 

His .  books  show  that  the  first  split-bamboo 
rod  sold  was  in  1848.  This  was  a  four-section 
rod  in  three  pieces,  all  split-bamboo,  including 
the  butt.  His  first  rods  were  made  certainly 
as  early  as  1845.  Solon  Phillippe  learned  rod 
making,  in  addition  to  the  trade  of  gunsmith, 
from  his  father.  In  1859  Solon  made  a  com- 
plete rod  of  six  sections;  the  handpiece, 
18  inches  long,  was  made  of  twelve  sections  of 
hard  wood.  In  1876  he  made  a  three-piece 
rod,  with  handpiece  of  red-wood,  and  balance 
of  rod  of  eight  sections  or  strips,  four  of  split- 
bamboo,  and  four  of  snakewood,  alternating. 

Following  are  extracts  from  letters 
relating  to  this  subject  from  some  of  my 
correspondents,  as  evidence  to  corroborate 
my  opinion  that  Samuel  Phillippe  was  the 
first  maker  of  the  split-bamboo  rod : 

From  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Stout,  of  Easton,  Pa.: 

I  came  to  this  town  in  1851.  I  made  my 
first  split-bamboo  rod  in  1860,  and  got  my 
idea  from  Phillippe's  rods.  I  was  an  amateur 
only,  and  never  made  more  than  a  dozen  in  all. 
■"■  *  *  Ex-Sheriff  Thos.  Heckman,  now  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  Avas  a  life-long  acquaintance 
of  Phillippe,  and  often  went  fishing  with  him. 
He  is  well  preserved,  with  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  good  authority.  He  says  he  knows 
that  Samuel  Phillippe  made  split-bamboo  rods 
in  1846.  Edward  Innes,  a  man  of  repute,  aged 
about  sixty-seven,  remembers  seeing  him  mak- 
ing one  of  these  rods  in  1847.  You  may  rely 
implicitly  on  the  evidence  of  Heckman  and 
Innes,  who  both  fished  with  Sam  before,  and 
many  years  after,  1846.  Innes  was  much  at 
Sam's  shop  before  1847,  and  fixes  the  date  by 
its  being  just  before  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  resided  several  years. 
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From  Mr.  Thos.  Heckman,  ex-Sherift"  of 
Easton,  Pa.: 

I  knew  Sam  Phillippe  a  great  many  years, 
some  sixty  or  seventy.  I  have  fished  with  him 
many  times,  sometimes  for  a  week's  camping 
in  the  mountains  of  Mom-oe  County.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
build  a  split-bamboo  rod.  He  made  two  for 
me,  one  of  which  is  still  in  good  condition.  To 
my  best  recollection  he  built  his  first  rod  about 
1846;  he  made  his  own  ferrules,  rings,  and 
keepers. 

From  Abbey  tfc  Imbrie,  of  New  York 
City: 

Your  account  of  the  origin  of  the  split-bam- 
boo rod  is  perfectly  correct.  Our  Mr.  Abbey, 
the  writer,  was  the  active  member  of  Andrew 
Clerk  &  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  origination,  by 
Mr.  Phillippi,  of  the  split-bamboo  rod,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  acqiiainted  with  its  history 
down  to  the  present  time. 

From  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Murpliy,  of  ISTewark, 
N.  J.: 

Mr.  Chas.  Luke,  of  this  city,  formerly  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  used  to  fish  and  hunt  with  J\Ir. 
Phillippi,  and  frequented  his  workshop,  where 
he  saw  him  use  split-bamboo  for  fiy  rods  cer- 
tainh^  as  far  back  as  1848.  Luke  moved  from 
Easton  to  Newark  in  1850.  I  am  very  certain 
you  can  give  Phillippi  credit  for  the  discovery 
of  split-bamboo  for  fly  rods  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted.  While  making  rods  for 
Andrew  Clerk  &  Co.,  Mr.  Abbey,  of  that  firm, 
showed  Mr.  Green  and  myself  a  rod  made  by 
Mr.  Phillippi;  the  top  and  second  joint  made 
of  split-bamboo,  with  butt  joint  made  from 
white  ash.  I  made  the  first  split- bamboo  sal- 
mon rod,  also  the  first  black  bass  rod  of  split- 
bamboo. 

From  Dr.  W.  W.  Bowlby,  of  iiew  York 
City: 

My  earliest  recollection  of  the  split-bamboo 
rod  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1852.  At 
that  time  I  lived  in  New  Jersey,  near  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  fished  in  the  same  waters  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvarda  with  an  old  gunsmith 
of  Easton,  known  among  us  as  "  Old  Sam  Phil- 
lippi." It  was  about  the  year  above  named 
that  I  saw  a  split-bamboo  rod  in  his  possession, 
and  he  informed  me  at  the  time  that  he  was 


the  originator  of  the  idea ;  and  to  him,  1 
earnestly  believe,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  rod 
from  such  material. 

While  certain  parties  were  compelled  to 
concede  the  priority  of  Phillijipe  in  this 
matter,  they  sought  to  detract  somewhat 
from  his  laurels  by  pronouncing  his  rods 
crude  affairs,  with  the  added  remark  that 
they  were  not  "  complete,"  having  white 
ash  butts.  JSTow,  judging  from  the  rod  in 
my  posssession,  old  Sam  Phillipp)e  knew 
just  what  a  trout  fly  rod  should  be  in  its 
action,  both  in  casting  a  fly  and  in  playing 
a  trout;  and  it  is  on  these  qualities  of  a 
rod  that  its  merits  should  be  judged,  rather 
than  on  the  style  of  its  construction  or 
fine  appearance.  Of  course,  it  is  better, 
and  desirable,  to  have  beauty  of  •  form 
combined  with  excellence  of  action  when- 
ever this  is  possible;  but  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  split-bamboo  rods  that,  while  they 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  style 
and  appearance,  were  sadly  lacking  as  to 
the  purposes  and  uses  for  which  they  were 
constructed. 

The  ash  butt  of  my  Phillippe  rod  gives 
just  the  right  amount  of  backbone,  and  the 
bamboo  joints  just  the  requisite  pliancy 
and  resiliency  needed  in  a  fly  rod.  Its 
joints  are  just  as  straight  and  intact  as 
when  first  made.  It  is  as  honest  and  reli- 
able, and,  I  might  say,  as  perfect  a  rod,  so 
far  as  its  uses  and  action  are  concerned, 
as  some  of  my  modern  rods,  "  complete " 
though  they  may  be. 

But  old  Sam  Phillippe  also  made  rods 
entirely  of  split-bamboo,  and  of  six  sec- 
tions as  well,  afterward,  and,  as  I  now 
believe,  before  any  other  maker  attempted 
the  construction  of  a  split-bamboo  rod. 
And  that  he  improved  on  his  earlier 
efforts  those  who  saw  the  silver-mounted 
six-section  rod  in  my  exhibit  at  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  can  bear  witness. 


Split-bamboo  rod  made  by  Samuel  Phillippe  about  1845. 


POSING  WILD   THINGS   FOR   THEIR 
PHOTOGRAPH 


By   DR.    R.    W.    SHUFELDT 


HOW  do  we  succeed  in  inducing  wild 
animals  to  pose  before  the  cam- 
era; and  how  do  we  obtain  photo- 
graphs of  subjects  apparently  so  intract- 
able as  most  undomesticated  animals  are, 
be  the  form  what  it  may?  These  are  the 
two  principal  questions  I  am  called  upon 
to  consider  in  the  present  article,  and  in 
answering  them  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  methods  I  have  adopted  in  this  class  of 
studies  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in 
which  I  have  photographed  a  great  many 
living  wild  animals,  either  in  pursuance  of 
my  official  investigations  as  a  naturalist 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  else  for  special  purposes  of 
my  own.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  photo- 
graphs of  animals  in  their  native  haunts, 
not  that  I  am  without  wide  experience  in 
that  field,  but  it  is  one  that  already  has 
been  more  or  less  cultivated  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  published  both  in 
books  and  serial  articles,  while  the  actual 
posing  of  animals,  either  indoors  or  out, 
has  received  but  scant  attention  in  print. 

When  I  take  a  photograph  of  a  prairie- 
dog  town,  for  example,  I  do  it  with  the 
view  of  making  a  zoologically  artistic  pic- 
ture of  such  a  subject,  intending  to  show 
where  and  how  those  little  animals  live  in 
natiire;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  desire 
an  accurate  photograph  of  a  live  specimen 
of  a  single  prairie  dog,  taken  in  some  char- 
acteristic attitude,  with  but  a  few  sur- 
rounding accessories,  and  suitable  for 
publication  in  scientific  work,  I  proceed  in 
a  very  different  manner,  and  I  realize  I 
have  before  me  a  far  more  difiicult  task. 
The  question  as  to  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  telescopic  lens  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  here,  though 
I  believe  I  fully  appreciate  the  wonders  in 
animal  photography  we  may  see  achieved 
in  the  future  through  the  employment  of 
that  very  important  device.  Indeed,  the 
time  is  practically  at  hand  when  it  will  be 
considered  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 


photographic  armentarium  of  the  field 
naturalist,  and  doubtless  cases  Avill  arise 
wherein  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  also  in 
the  studio.  As  yet  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence along  these  lines,  and  as  for  the  ordi- 
nary hand  camera,  I  have  never  used  one 
in  the  photographic  portraiture  of  wild 
animals  in  my  life,  and  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  it  is  unsuitable  for  the 
kind  of  work  I  have  been  pursuing. 

The  instrument  required  is  any  first- 
class  camera  and  lens  mounted  upon  a 
tripod,  or  in  some  instances  a  gallery 
stand.  In  any  event  the  entire  affair  must 
be  stationary  and  fixed,  admitting  of  no 
more  movement  than  when  it  is  set  up  to 
make  a  picture  of  some  person.  As  for 
other  photographic  materials,  it  sufiices  to 
say  that  they  must  simply  be  of  the  very 
best  in  the  market,  and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  dry  jDlates  used.  The  per- 
son who  proposes  to  engage  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  photography  of  living  wild  animals 
is  at  least  supposed  to  be  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and  familiar  with  all  the 
technique  of  the  science. 

Several  years  ago,  and  after  I  had  had 
some  experience  with  the  photography  of 
such  living  forms,  I  was  passing  through 
a  little  piece  of  timber  and  hea^'y  under- 
brush, quite  near  my  home,  when  I  espied 
on  the  larger  twigs  of  a  low  bush  two  of 
the  handsomest  tree  toads,  or  tree  frogs,  I 
had  ever  beheld.  Their  pale  gray  tints  and 
darker  markings  were  particularly  beauti- 
ful, and  I  thought  what  a  lovely  picture 
they  would  make !  I  captured  them  both, 
and  then  cut  off  the  very  branch  I  had 
caught  them  on,  and  before  I  reached  the 
house,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  steps,  I 
also  obtained  an  unusually  fine  specimen 
of  that  big-eyed  clicker  beetle,  so  familiar 
to  many  who  take  interest  in  all  that 
nature  has  to  ofi^er  them.  Once  home,  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  my  subjects.  On  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house,  and  a  few  feet  above  the 


'  It  was  several  hours  before  I  succeeded  in  getting- 
the  little  deer  mouse  to  assume  the  natural  and  highly 
animated  attitude  he  finally  did  on  the  ear  of  corn." 


Four  Very  Much  Surprised  Young  Screech  Owls  That  Were  Taken  Out  of  the  Nest  and  Posed  and  Photographed  at  Knoxville, 

Tenn.,  by  Mr.  Walker  E.  McBath. 


ground,  I  pinned  a  large  sheet  of  clean 
white  blotting-paper  to  answer  for  a  back- 
ground to  my  picture.  Three  or  four  feet 
•  in  front  of  this  I  placed  a  camera  tripod, 
with  a  small  vise  affixed  to  the  top  of  it. 
Into  this  I  screwed  the  twigs  I  had  col- 
lected, in  about  the  position  they  grew  on 
the  bush  from  which  1  had  cut  them.  Next 
my  camera  was  set  up  in  position,  and  I 
f  ocussed  sharp  on  that  part  of  the  plant  I 
desired  to  appear  in  my  subsequent  photo- 
graph. This  I  did  with  the  unstopped 
lens.  All  this  was  easy  enough,  but  then 
came  the  tug-of-war.  My  tree  toads  and 
beetle  must  be  induced  "  to  pose "  in 
natural  attitudes,  at  the  proper  points  on 
the  aforesaid  twigs.  First  one  would  jump 
off,  and  then  the  other,  and  then  both 
together,  while  the  beetle,  constantly  mov- 
ing his  antennae,  would  keep  walking  up 
and  down,  walking  up  and  down,  walking 
up  and  down  the  twig.  Hypnotism  was 
barred,  and  at  the  end  of  fully  an  hour, 
when  I  had  almost  begun  to  despair,  they 
all  three  seemed  to  surrender  at  once,  and 
lapse  into  quietude.  Cautiously  I  inserted 
a  very  minute  diaphragm  into  my  lens 
tube,  drew  the  slide  to  my  plateholder,  and 
eyeing  my  subjects  like  one  possessed,  I 
dared  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  and 


then  slowly  closed  the  shutter.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  young  vulture,  or  turkey  buz- 
zard, is  a  splendid  subject,  nearly  entirely 
white,  and  needed  a  dark  background — a 
natural  one,  of  course,  such  as  I  have  given 
it,  being  the  most  suitable.  The  difficulty 
I  had  to  overcome  was  both  a  peculiar,  as 
well  as  an  unusual  one.  It  consisted  in 
the  provoking  way  the  bird  had  of  lowering 
his  head  toward  the  ground,  in  the  most 
imperceptible  manner  possible.  If  a  time 
exposure  was  given,  and  I  got  one  at  last 
with  a  small  stop,  it  is  evident  that  this 
extremely  gradual  movement  of  the  head 
would  show  on  the  developed  negative.  It 
was  finally  overcome  by  powerfully  attract- 
ing the  bird's  attention  through  my  squeak- 
ing in  imitation  of  a  wounded  mouse,  or 
some  young  nestling.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  listen  intently,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  he  ceased  to  lower  his  head. 

Very  often  in  photographing  birds'  nests 
that  are  built  upon  the  ground  no  backing 
of  white  blotting-paper  is  needed.  One  of 
the  most  successful  pictures  I  ever  made 
were  two  young  meadow  larks  in  their 
nest,  and  I  was  largely  indebted  to  my 
children  for  it.  They  found  the  specimen 
over  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  with  a 
spade  took  up  the  entire  sod  on  which  the 
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nest  had  been  built,  a  piece  certainly  a  foot 
and  a  half  square.  This  was  carried  on  a 
board  and  landed  on  a  box  in  our  yard, 
having  a  height  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
tripod  to  my  camera  when  set  up.  As  we 
had  had  recent  rains,  none  of  the  grass  or 
plants  about  the  nest  wilted  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  practically  the  result  ob- 
tained was  the  same  as  though  the  entire 
affair  had  been  taken  in  situ;  the  birds  did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  difference. 

To  be  successful  with  pictures  of  this 
class,  taken  out  under  the  full  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  one  must  always  remember 
to  cut  off  the  direct  rays  from  above,  either 
with  a  big  piece  of  cardboard,  or  some  such 
device  as  an  umbrella  held  over  the  subject. 
Your  diffused  light  is  then  admirable,  and 
pictures  thus  taken  are  very  apt  to  be 
among  the  best  you  will  have  in  animal 
photography.  When  the  attempt  is  made 
to  take  two  or  more  subjects  at  a  time,  it 
goes  without  the  saying  that  the  difficul- 
ties increase  manyfold  with  every  one  we 
add — be  they  fish,  birds,  or  mammals.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  suc- 
ceeded with  more  than  three 
birds  in  a  picture,  but  that  is  a 
beauty  of  three  nestling  jays, 
after  they  had  left  the  nest. 
They  were  very  restless,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  fully  two  hours 
before  I  could  get  a  success- 
ful exposure.  Only  once  in 
a  great  while  do  I  secure  more 
than  one  adult  bird  at  a  time  in 
a  picture,  and  perhaps  my  best 
success  in  this  direction  has 
been  with  owls. 

Owls  for  some  reason  or 
other  have  always  been  difficult 
birds  for  ornithological  artists 
to  draw.  Audubon's  pair  of 
great  horned  owls  are  the  veri- 
est twin  frights  ever  gotten 
onto  paper,  and  Wilson 
couldn't  draw  an  owl  to  save 
his  life,  and  admitted  it  in  his 
"  Ornithology."  ISTow  I  have 
photographed  with  great  suc- 
cess a  good  many  species  of 
owls,  and  the  grea-t  horned  owl 
among  them — which,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  best.  I  once 
toiled  away  for  an  entire  fore- 
noon with  a  pair  of  young 
barred  owls,  and  then  had  noth- 


ing to  show  for  m.y  labor.  Leaving  them 
upon  the  limb,  I  partook  of  my  lunch  in  the 
dining  room  in  another  part  of  the  house. 
Returning,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  I 
cautiously  peeped  into  my  studio,  and 
there  were  both  of  my  owls  sitting  quietly 
on  the  limb,  and  nearly  asleep.  Passing 
on  tiptoe  over  to  the  camera,  I  carefidly 
drew  the  slide  to  the  plateholder,  and  got 
hold  of  the  pneumatic  bulb.  Then  by 
making  a  low  clucking  noise,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  owls  was  secured,  and  in 
a  little  while  they  assumed  the  attitudes  I 
desired.  Then  I  made  my  exposure  and 
obtained  just  what  I  was  after.  During 
the  six  or  eight  months  following  this 
experience  it  was  successfully  repeated  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  way  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain 
photographs  of  the  members  of  this  inter- 
esting family  of  birds.  Should  you  desire 
even  more  marked  animation  on  the  part 
of  his  owlship  you  can  often  obtain  it  by 
blowing  in  the  face  of  your  sitter,  where- 
upon he  will  puff  himself  up  in  an  attitude 
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The  Owl  Does  Not  View  the  Photographer  with  Kindness. 


identical  with  one  lie  would  have  assumed 
in  his  native  haunts  had  anything  equally' 
irritating  aroused  him.  The  sub-adult 
specimen  of  our  long-eared  owl  here  repro- 
duced presents  the  owl  in  an  attitude  not 
likely  to  be  suggested  to  the  ornithological 
artist,  and  even  if  it  were,  I  warrant  he 
would  find  it  bj^  no  means  an  easy  one  to 
draw.  As  a  rule,  however,  owls  are  not 
difficult  subjects  to  secure.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  lively  and  ever-restless 
little  warblers,  the  humming-birds,  and 
especially  the  titmice.  Yet,  with  untiring- 
patience  and  ingenuity,  one  never  need 
despair  even  here,  and  I  have  secured  life- 
size  photographs  of  many  of  these  forms, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Mannnals  have  given  me  quite  as  much 
trouble  as  birds,  and  in  some  cases  the 
difficulties  they  present  the  zoological 
photographer  are  even  greater.  Of  course, 
I  refer  particularly  to  such  small  mam- 
mals as  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  shrews,  and 
the  like.     I  once  had  an  experience  with  a 


young  opposum,  the  difficulty  if 
presented  being  one  not  often  met 
with  in  mammals,  for  the  quaint 
little  creature  was  given  constitu- 
tionally to  either  sneezing  or  gap- 
ing every  second  of  its  life.  Then, 
too,  its  picture,  as  I  wished  to  take 
it,  demanded  the  use  of  a  great, 
heavy  gnarled  root  of  a  tree,  which 
was  lugged  into  my  studio  to  fur- 
nish the  proper  surroundings  for 
this  genuine  "  baby  in  the  wood." 
Five  trials  I  made  before  a  success- 
ful negative  was  secured.  I  wanted 
him  to  show  the  bend  in  his  sub- 
prehensile  tail,  but  he  seemed  to 
prefer  to  gape  and  sneeze,  and 
sneeze  and  gape  and  look  around 
for  his  mother,  and  walk  out  of 
focus,  yawn  again,  and  shut  his 
eyes ;  but  finally  I  got  him,  though 
it  did  take  the  best  part  of  a  day. 
In  the  case  of  a  muskrat  the  animal 
was  kept  in  captivity  a  few  days, 
and  then  released  in  the  waters  of 
a  pretty  stream  upon  my  premises, 
where  one  afternoon  I  secured  its 
photograph  upon  the  brink.  To  me, 
however,  a  far  more  attractive  result 
is  a  photograph  I  secured  of  our 
common  little  field  or  deer  mouse. 
This  is  strictly  an  indoor  picture, 
and  to  obtain  it  I  employed  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  and  appara- 
tus as  I  did  to  secure  my  negative  of  the 
tree  toads  and  clicker  beetle.  It  was  sev- 
eral hours  before  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  mouse  to  assume  that  attitude  on  the 
ear  of  corn. 

On  another  occasion  the  opportunity  was 
offered  to  obtain  the  photograph  of  an  old 
and  very  vigorous  raccoon  from  Virginia. 
When  the  camera  was  set  and  everything 
else  ready,  Mr.  Piety,  from  Virginia,  was 
permitted  to  walk  out  of  the ,  door  of  his 
cage.  In  ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  gait  of 
an  offended  bear,  he  made  for  under  the 
bed.  Having  gained  that  point,  he  seemed 
suddenly  attacked  with  some  kind  of  a  chill 
and  a  spell  of  coughing.  Waiting  patiently 
until  this  apparently  had  subsided,  a  very 
gentle  hint  was  given  him  to  come  out  into 
the  room.  This  finally  he  very  reluctantly 
did,  glaring  at  me  the  while  with  his  know- 
ing little  eja^s,  so  full  of  cunning  and  mis- 
chief. Then  a  small  rug  was  resorted  to, 
and  thrown  over  his   coonship,  who   now. 


My  Tree  Toads  and  Clicker  Beetle  Were  Finally  Induced  to  Pose  in  Natural  Attitudes. 


like  a  Tartar  infuriated,  let  every  passion 
loose,  and  with  a  snort  of  anger,  after 
escaping  from  beneath  it,  exhibited  his 
extreme  agility  by  promptly  mounting  the 
bureau  and  pelting  me,  in  a  manner  that 
only  a  monkey  could  have  equaled,  with 
every   small   object   he   could   seize   in  his 


forepaws.  Finally,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  aforesaid  rug,  kindness,  moral  suasion, 
a  good  drink  of  water,  and  a  few  fat  roasted 
peanuts,  this  not  altogether  courteous 
representative  of  an  honored  State  was 
induced  to  remain,  and  remain  satisfied, 
on  the  very  place  on  the  stump  desired. 


The  40-footer  Gossoon. 
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By  B.   B.   CROWNINSHIELD 


FIFTEEN  years   ago  all  yachts  were 
built   and  used  primarily  for   cruis- 
ers.    Eor  racing  purposes  they  were 
arbitrarily  grouped  into  classes  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of   the    regatta    committees,     and 
gave   and   received   time   allowance   based 

*Tliis  racing-  length  was  arrived  at  in  different 
ways,  but  always  length  alone  was  practically  the 
sole  factor  ;  sometimes  it  was  length  on  the  water- 
line,  sometimes  length  over  all,  sometimes  the  length 
at  a  certain  distance  above  the  water-line,  and  some- 
times length  on  the  water-line  plus  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  overhangs. 

About  18S6  the  so-called  Seawanhaka  Rule  was  first 
adopted,  which   put  a  moderate  tax   on   sail  as  well 


upon  racing  length.*  Frequently  the 
same  boat  would  sail  in  one  class  in  a 
certain  club,  and  in  a  different  class  in 
another  club,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  clubs 
to  have  identical  classes  or  rules. 

as  length.  It  is  :  length  on  water-line  plus  the  square 
root  of  the  sail  area  divided  by  two.  And  this  rule, 
until  the  last  three  years,  has  been  the  basis  for  al- 
lowances in  nearly  all  the  clubs.  It  taxes  sails  so 
lightly,  however,  that  under  it  the  successful  boats 
were  invariably  powerful  boats  with  tremendous 
rigs — veritable  brutes — such  as  the  80-foot  schooner 
Marguerite.,  and  the  40-foot  sloop  Gossoon,  and  a  host 
of  others  of  equally  vicious  proportions. 
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Racing  was  regarded  as  a  diversion 
rather  than,  as  now,  a  business,  and  for 
the  comparatively  few  races  that  were 
sailed  the  entries  were  much  larger  than  at 
present.  The  open  regattas  of  the  lead- 
ing clubs  were  a  sort  of  a  carnival,  and 
every  boat  that  could  sail  at  all  would 
surely  be  at  the  starting  line.  ISTumerous 
classes  were  provided,  and  often  four  and 
five  prizes  were  offered  in  each  class. 

For  many  years  the  open  regattas  of 
the  Beverly  and  Dorchester  Yacht  Clubs, 
sailed  at  Marblehead  and  ISTahant,  were  a 
great  event  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
usually  two  or  three  hundred  boats  started 
on  each  occasion.  Hardly  less  numerous 
and  much  more  imposing  were  the  partici- 
pants   in   the    open    regattas    of    the   'New 


York,  the  Larchmont,  and  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Clubs,  comprising  frequently  half 
the  enrolled  fleet  in  the  larger  classes. 

Such  boats  as  the  Shadow,  Atlanta, 
Thishie,  and  Hoyden  are  good  examples  of 
the  old  cruisers  which  won  many  prizes 
and  were  famoiis  in  their  day.  Of  the 
larger  boats,  the  America,  Fortuna,  Fear- 
less, Grayling,  Thetis,  and  Grade  are  re- 
membered by  all  yachtsmen  of  their  time. 

To-day  every  racer  must  be  built  to  the 
limit  of  her  class ;  accommodations  and 
comfort  must  be  entirely  ignored  by  the 
designers.  The  owners  of  most  racers  are 
in  evidence  only  on  race  days,  and  the 
extreme  machines,  such  as  the  Columbia, 
Constitution,  and  Independence,  are  pro- 
vided   with    tenders    on    which   even    their 


The  Famous  25-foot  Scow  Cartoon 
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crews  are  berthed  and  messed,  their  hulls 
being  too  much  cut  up  inside  with  braces, 
ties,  and  girders  to  afford  convenient 
quarters. 

Every  owner  expecting  to  make  a  show- 
ing with  his  yacht  realizes  that  he  must 
conduct  the  season's  racing  as  a  serious 
business    proposition,    and    that    his    boat 


Indeed,  so  thoroughly  is  it  now  realized 
that  the  strong  and  comfortably  equipped 
cruiser  has  absolutely  no  chance  when 
pitted  against  the  machines,  that  the 
building  of  yachts  for  the  unrestricted 
classes  has  practically  ceased,  and  only 
in  the  so-called  restricted  or  one-design 
classes  is  the  competition  at  all  keen.     Of 


IVas^,  the  46-foot  Sloop,  Which  Went  Througrh  Its  Season  With  a  Clean  Score. 


must  be  built  with  the  lightest  possible 
hull  and  fitting,  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  sail  and  ballast,  and  be  sailed  by  the 
best  available  captain  backed  by  a  well- 
trained  crew ;  in  fact,  the  vmrestricted 
racer  is  a  costly  luxury,  of  no  use  except 
as  a  machine,  and,  unless  an  unqualified 
success  as  a  prize  winner,  she  is  unsalable 
at  any  price. 


boats  that  killed  their  classes,  perhaps  the 
65-foot  1.  w.  1.  schooner  Quisetta  and  the 
46-foot  water-line  sloop  ^Vasp  are  note- 
worthy, both  having  practically  a  clean 
score  at  the  end  of  their  first  season. 

Restrictions  were  first  resorted  to  by 
men  who  were  anxious  to  build  strong  and 
serviceable  boats  at  a  moderate  cost; 
boats  that  would  always  command  a  fair 
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price,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  fun 
and  excitement  of  racing,  and  now  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  racing  is  done 
by  boats  built  to  more  or  less  exacting 
restrictions. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  set 
of  restrictions  for  the  smaller  boats,  was 
that  adopted  by  the  Knockabout  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  in  1893.  The 
knockabouts  at  once  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess; they  were  handy  and  serviceable, 
and  quite  as  fast  as  anything  of  their  size, 
except  the  extreme  racers.  Almost  from 
the  very  outset  these  boats  afforded  the 
keenest  competitions.  The  class,  first 
started  at  Marblehead,  soon  spread  to 
Hull,  and  a  little  later  was  taken  up  by 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing 
Association,  at  Cohasset,  at  Buzzards 
Bay,  and  at  Ilsboro,  and  now  classes  for 
similar  boats  are  in  a  most  thriving  con- 
dition all  along  the  coast.  From  Bar 
Harbor  to  Florida,  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  no  race  is  complete  without  some 
sort  of  a  knockabout  class.  So  few  people 
were  able  and  willing  to  build  the  neces- 
sarily costly  and  uncomfortable  machines 
to  win  in  the  unrestricted  classes  that 
recently  practically  all  the  clubs  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  restrictions  for  many  of 
their  classes.  In  some  of  the  clubs,  the 
story  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  is  surely 
leading  to  the  same  result.* 

The  Newport  one-design  30-footers  and 
70-footers  were  called  into  existence 
solely  because  the  owners  were  unwilling 
to  build  the  expensive  and  useless  shells 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to  win 
under  the  existing  rules. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  racing 
of  the  future  will  be  done  almost  exclu- 
sively by  boats  restricted  in  construction, 
form,  and  ballast,  as  well  as  in  length  and 
sail  area.  Recently  the  America  Cup 
contests  have  been  sailed  under  rules 
restricting  length  and  sail  area  only,  but 
the  excessive  and  rapidly  increasing  and 
almost  prohibitive  cost,  and  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  these  boats  for  any  other 
purpose,  seems  sure  to  point  either  to 
more  restrictions  in  future  contests,  or 
the  abandonment  altogether  of  races  for 

*  The  great  exception  is  the  New  Vork  Yacht  Club, 
which  stilladheres  to  theold  Seawanhaka Rule, and  the 
result  is  that  only  a  very  few  racing  boats  have  been 
built  to  compete  in  its  races  in  recent  years  Last 
year  it  was  only  the  Eltnma  and  the  HerreshoS  built 
'  Hiimma  and  P.ffort  for  the  small  classes. 


this  greatest  trophy;  for  even  the  multi- 
millionaire will  hesitate  at  an  unrestricted 
90-footer.  The  Columbia  was  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  cost  to  build  and 
run  her  first  season,  $250,000.  The  Inde- 
pendence cost  close  to  $200,000.  The  Con- 
stitution probably  more  than  either,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  claims  to  have  spent 
over  $500,000  on  Shamrock  11. 

Although  restrictions  have  come,  and 
come  to  stay,  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  framers  of  the  rules  and  the 
designers  of  the  boats.  The  former  to 
make  a  rule  that  will  encourage  a  health- 
ful type  of  boat,  and  the  latter  to  cheat 
the  rule  and  produce  a  boat  which, 
although  complying  with  the  letter  of  the 
rule,  is  nevertheless  more  of  a  machine 
than  the  authors  of  the  rule  intended. 
An  ideal  set  of  restrictions  should  be 
short,  clear,  easily  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevent  the  building 
of  a  too  light  or  otherwise  undesirable 
type  of  boat.  They  should  also  allow  the 
designer  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to 
work  out  boats  of  various  proportions, 
constructions,  and  rigs,  so  long  as  they 
were  wholesome. 

The  first  knockabout  rules  were  beauti- 
fully short  and  simple,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  rule,  and  had  to  be  considerably 
elaborated  and  modified  in  the  first  few 
years.  The  knockabout  rules  now  in 
force  produce  a  useful  and  strong  type, 
but  are  too  arbitrary  and  ironbound  to 
allow  much  experimenting  in  the  varying 
of  proportions  of  the  hull,  and  they  allow 
of  no  changing  of  sail  or  ballast  for  vary- 
ing beams.  They  filled  a  well-defined 
want,  and  produced  a  large  fleet  of  useful 
little  boats,  but  they  did  not  give  scope  or 
variety  enough  for  the  advanced  racing 
man,  or  satisfy  that  considerable  class  of 
racing  owners  who  cannot  or  will  not 
throw  away  a  large  sum  on  a  machine, 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
the  moderately  sparred  and  heavily  built 
knockabout  gs  too  much  of  the  cart  horse 
type  for  real  sport.  In  1897  the  restric- 
tions of  .the  cabin  classes  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Yacht  Racing  Association  were 
drawn  up;  these  were  excellent  in  spirit, 
and  the  preamble  was  truly  worthy  of  a 
Daniel  Webster,  but  the  provisions  were  so 
vague  that  they  were  practically  inopera- 
tive, and  to  fit  the  so-called  25-foot  cabin 
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class,  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Cox  in  1897  de- 
signed the  famous  Cartoon  for  Mr.  Howard 
Parker.  Without  any  question  she  ful- 
filled every  requirement  of  the  restric- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  she  was  of  a 
type  that  could  be  justified  only  on 
account  of  her  speed. 

She  was  an  extremely  lightly  built  fin 
keel  scow,  unsightly,  and  absolutely  un- 
suited  for  cruising,  but  she  was  so  much 
faster  than  the  other  25-footers,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  moderate,  that  they 
soon  withdrew  entirely  from  the  racing. 
She  was  on  several  occasions  forced  to 
sail  in  the  30-foot  class  on  account  of  lack 
of  entries  in  her  own  class,  where  she 
usually  won,  and  without  time  allowance. 
The  Cartoon's  success  opened  the  eyes  of 
everybody  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing restrictions,  and  effectually  paved  the 
way  the  following  year  for  scantling 
restrictions,  and  the  table  of  maximum 
sail  and  minimum  ballast  for  the  vari- 
ous load  water-line  beams  in  each  class. 
This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  for 
every  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  a 
certain  amount  of  sail  should  be  allowed 
(about  3i  to  3|),  and  that  every  boat 
should  be  well  built,  and  have  ample  sta- 
bility to  safely  carry  her  allowed  sail. 
The  cabin  restrictions  also  compel  (in 
practise)  a  fair  and  tolerably  definite 
amount  of  displacement  and  depth  of 
underwater  body  in  each  class.  This  rule 
is  abundantly  elastic,  and,  although  con- 
fessedly only  a  first  attempt  at  the  solu- 
tion of  a  most  difficult  problem,  has  proved 
a  great  and  unqualified  success,  and  since 
its  first  adoption  three  years  ago,  it  has 
been  modified  only  in  a  few  of  its  minor 
provisions ;  boats  of  greatly  varying  pro- 
portions of  beam  and  sail  area  have  been 
built  under  it,  and  the  championships  have 
been  very  hotly  contested. 

Last  season,  in  the  21-foot  cabin  class, 
were  the  four  boats,  Tabasco,  Eaglett, 
Opitsah  III.,  and  Mildred,  that  most  per- 
sistently fought  it  out  the  whole  season 
through,  the  wide  centreboard  Mildred 
finally  winning  by  a  small  percentage  over 
her  competitors.  The  second  and  third 
boats  were  less  than  two  per  cent,  apart. 
All  the  boats  are  strong,  comfortable,  and 
safe,  and  could  be,  and  in  fact  frequently 
are,  converted  into  comfortable  cruisers 
simply  by  taking  on  board  the  necessary 
equipment.     In  the  25-foot  class,  the  nar- 


row and  lightly  canvased  Flirt  and  the 
broad  and  heavily  sparred  Calipso  had  it 
nip  and  tuck  all  summer,  the  result  being 
in  doubt  until  the  very  end,  and  the  second 
and  third  boats  of  intermediate  beams 
being  also  well  up. 

So  successful  have  these  classes  proved 
that  for  the  coming  season  there  are 
already  ten  new  boats  under  construction 
for  the  21-foot  class,  with  several  more 
surely  to  follow,  and  in  the  25-foot  class 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  large  crop 
of  new  ones. 

The  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long 
Island  Sound  two  years  ago  adopted  a 
table  of  scantling  restrictions  similar  to 
those  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  and  cer- 
tain cabin  requirements,  coupled  with  the 
old  Seawanhaka  length  and  sail  area  rat- 
ing, but  even  with  this  there  was  a  pre- 
mium on  the  excessively  long  and  flat 
overhangs  which  are  practically  untaxed 
by  the  rules,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  successful  boats  in  the  races  are  not 
at  all  suited  to  conversion  into  comfort- 
able cruisers. 

Last  autumn  the  Seawanhaka  and  the 
Larchmont  Clubs  adopted  and  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Association 
accepted  a  rule,  to  which  the  only  objec- 
tion is  its  length  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
application.  This  rule  taxes  not  only 
length  and  sail  area,  but  also  the  beam 
plus  draft,  if  it  exceeds  3j  times  the 
square  root  of  the  area  of  the  midship 
section,  also  the  excess  of  the  water-line 
beams  measured  at  one-eighth  back  from 
the  ends  of  the  water-line  over  the 
extreme  1.  w.  1.  beam.  This  rule  I  believe 
rightly  taxes  excessive  draft  and  light  dis- 
placement, as  well  as  flat  ends,  and  will  be 
most  healthful;  it  will  give  a  boat  of  fair 
displacement  and  consequently  of  good 
accommodations  of  moderate  draft  and 
overhangs,  and  with  a  reasonable  sail 
area,  an  equal  chance  to  win  against  the 
boats  of  light  displacement,  exaggerated 
overhangs  and  sail  area  that  have  been 
spanking  and  pounding  themselves  to  vic- 
tory for  the  last  few  years. 

The  sport  of  boat  racing  has  developed 
certain  principles  and  factors  of  speed 
which,  unless  taxed  in  the  racing  rules, 
will  be — in  fact,  must  be — unduly  exagger- 
ated by  the  designer,  and  the  result  must  be 
abnormal,  and  lead  to  the  production  of 
undesirable  boats  that  in  the  end  must  lead 
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to  the  practical  abandonment  of  racing. 
No  two  designees  or  yachtsmen  will  proba- 
bly agree  exactly  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  type  of  boat,  and 
indeed  it  is  well  they  cannot,  for  if  they 
could  we  would  all  do  our  sailing  in  one- 
design  boats,  and  all  experimenting  and 
individuality,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
sport,  would  be  eliminated.  The  great 
majority  of  us,  however,  I  think  will  agree 
in  condemning  most  of  the  exaggerated 
features,  except  in  the  one-design,  or  the 
most  arbitrarily  restricted  classes.  We 
do  not  want  to  encourage  a  boat  whose 
overhang  exceeds  three-quarters  of  her 
water-line  length,  or  whose  sections  at 
the  ends  of  the  water-line 
section  of  a  bath  tub,  or 
draft  is  over  one-quarter  of 
We  want  a  boat  of  fair  accommodations, 
one  with  enough  length  of  keel  to  be 
easily  kept  on  a  course,  or  to  be  safely 
steered  before  the  wind  in  a  sea-way, 
heavily'  enough  built  to  be  tight  even 
when  driven  in  rough  weather;  and, 
moreover,  one  that  can  be  built  at  a  legiti- 
mate cost,  so  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
value  for  the  money  invested — a  boat  that 
can  readily  be  sold  for  a  good  proportion 
of  her  original  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  the 
framers    of    the    rules    to    dictate    to     us 


are 


like    a 
one    whose 
her  1.   w.   1. 


whether  we  shall  have  a  keel  or  a  centre- 
board. We  wish  to  preserve  the  right  to 
regulate  within  reasonable  limits  the 
beam  and  draft  of  our  boat  to  suit  the 
service  on  which  we  intend  to  put  her ; 
and  we  want  a  free  hand  to  rig  and  equip 
her  as  best  suits  our  wants,  and  to  con- 
struct her  in  any  simple  and  strong  way; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  want  to  be 
protected  from  the  fellow  who  comes 
along  with  an  unlimited  pocketbook,  who 
lives  either  on  shore  or  on  board  a  pala- 
tial "  smoke  boat,"  who  cares  nothing 
about  anything  except  the  winning  of 
prizes,  is  never  on  board  his  boat  except 
during  a  race,  and  then  only  as  a 
passenger. 

The  modern  racer  is  tending  toward, 
and  the  future  racer  surely  must  be,  a 
strong,  serviceable,  and  handy  vessel,  not 
slow  and  clumsy,  as  some  of  the  ultra 
racing  men  would  have  us  believe,  but 
fast,  being  in  fact  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  the  product  of  a  rule  that  will 
equitably  tax  all  the  elements  that  tend 
to  produce  speed. 

No  theory  or  element  will  be  taxed  or 
untaxed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Designers  will,  in  practise,  be  given  the 
greatest  freedom,  because  not  compelled 
to  exaggerate  the  untaxed  elements  as  at 
present. 


PETER    THE    POINTER 


BEING  THE  MEMORIAL  OF  A  BRILLIANT  ROGUE 

By  JAMES  H.   TUCKERMAN 


TO  record  the  misdeeds  of  a  friend,' 
above  all  when  that  friend  has 
gone  bteyond  the  ken  of  his  master's 
call,  is  seemingly  a  task  prompted  by 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness.  And  yet 
there  are  misdeeds,  conceived  by  a  mind 
so  subtle  in  evil  and  sustained  by  a  spirit 
so  undauntedly  indifferent  to  the  world's 
definitions  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they 
tend  to  arouse — rather  than  censure — that 
perverse  admiration  which  human  nature 
has  always  slyly  cherished  for  the  rogue — 
so  long  as  he  be  a  brilliant  rogue. 

Such  were  the  misdeeds  of  Peter  the 
Pointer.  It  is  because  of  them — rather 
than  of  any  virtues  he  may  have  possessed 
— that  it  suits  the  fancy  to  call  him 
friend.  That  he  belonged  to  a  most  dis- 
tinguished sporting  family;  that  he  had 
inherited  the  grace  and  comeliness  of  his 
ancestors,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
talent ;  .  that  he  could  find  birds  where  his 
contemporaries  ingloriously  missed  them; 
that  he  never  lowered  his  proud  head  or 
slackened  his  marvelous  speed  in  beating 
the  most  diificult  fields;  that  his  stub- 
born heart  defied  all  weariness  and  pain — 
all  these  qualities,  excellent  as  they  may 
be,  merely  afford  the  contrast  by  which 
his  faults  are  made  more  glaringly 
flagrant. 

There  are  pictures  that  may  be  con- 
jured upon  memory's  mirror,  pictures 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman,  in 
which  Peter,  drinking  in  that  mysterious 
bouquet  of  the  fields,  suddenly  becomes 
transmuted  from  flesh  and  blood  into  an 
exquisite  thing  of  marble;  pictures  in 
which  the  heart  of  the  old,  solemn  pines 
is  quickened  into  sudden,  fierce  pulsations 
by  the  warning  of  an  uplifted  paw  and 
the  shivering  of  a  straight,  slim  tail.  No 
effort  is  required  to  bring  these  pictures 
to  the  mind's  eye,  and  yet  it  pleases  the 
fancy  best  to  recall  those  other  pictures — 
quite  as  familiar — where  Peter  is  seen 
posing  in  the  open  door  of  his  kennel,  the 


old  man's  hump  in  his  back,  his  sullen 
eyes  looking  out  upon  a  world  he  ever  dis- 
trusted. Morose,  silent,  alone.  No  word 
of  greeting  for  his  master,  no  sign  of 
eagerness  for  the  day's  work.  And  there 
is  that  other  one — still  vivid  from  its  fre- 
quent repetition — in  which  Peter,  with  a 
sneer  on  his  high-bred  face,  goes  in  and 
deliberately  puts  up  a  covey  of  wary  quail 
he  has  held  for  thirty  minutes,  and  does 
so  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  express 
his  contempt  for  all  law  and  discipline. 
There  were  different  phases  of  this  pic- 
ture, but  always  the  same  vicious  motive 
prompted  them.  Sometimes  when  he 
found  birds  on  the  farther  side  of  a  creek, 
or  in  a  ravine  thickly  woven  with  brambles, 
he  held  them  until  his  master,  his  boots 
filled  with  icy  water,  or  his  hands  torn 
with  thorns,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
barrier,  then  he  flushed  them — grim  and 
defiant,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  knowing  also  that  no  form  of 
punishment  could  rob  him  of  the  joy  of 
his  revenge.  When  the  other  pictures 
have  grown  dim  in  the  lustre  of  the  deeds 
of  other  dogs  that  may  come,  these  will 
remain.  No  later  dog  may  blot  them  out 
— lest  he  be  a  greater  rogue  than  Peter. 

Like  some  men  who  were  never  boys, 
Peter  was  never  a  puppy.  He  stole  food 
from  the  kitchen,  it  is  true,  and  in  his 
earlier  days  he  chased  the  chickens  and 
turkeys,  but  these  things  were  never  per- 
formed in  the  young,  exultant  spirit  of 
puppyhood.  He  was  cool,  shrewd,  and 
calculating;  biding  his  time,  shivering  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  door,  with  that  old 
man's  hump  in  his  back,  patient  and 
unwearied,  waiting  until  the  element  of 
danger  was  reduced  to  a  minimum;  then 
slinking  to  his  work  like  a  second-story 
thief. 

Although  his  innate  dishonesty  must 
ever  have  prevented  him  from  becoming, 
other  than  a  rogue,  for  the  truth's  sake 
it  must  be  said  that  his  master,  and  the 
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venerable  red  pointer  that  served  as  his 
tutor  in  his  preparatory  school  days,  v^ere 
responsible  for  one  item  at  least  in  the 
long  list  of  his  misdeeds.  To  the  indul- 
gence of  the  master  and  the  over-severity 
of  the  tutor,  this  one  grievous  offense 
must  be  wholly  attributed.  Peter  did  not 
mouth  his  birds — never  deigning  to  do 
things  by  halves,  he  devoured  them  in 
their  entirety.  And  the  manner  in  which 
this  evil  trait  was  developed  may  serve  as 
a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  others.  Patient, 
long-suffering,  and  forbearing  in  all 
other  things,  Ben,  the  tutor,  assumed  as 
a  divine  right  the  work  of  retrieving,  and 
the  dog  that  brought  a  dead  bird  in  did 
so  over  Ben's  red  body.  Now  in  his  first 
youth  Peter  had  a  gentle  mouth  and  a 
natural  inclination  to  retrieve,  but  when- 
ever he  attempted  it  the  red  dog  was  at 
his  throat,  and  the  bird  was  literally  bull- 
ied from  him.  Peter  was  not  without  a 
certain  courage,  however,  and  one  day  an 
incident  occurred  that  instantly  suggested 
to  his  crafty  brain  a  plan  whereby  he 
might  both  circumvent  his  tutor  and  grat- 
ify the  permanent  grudge  he  cherished 
toward  his  master.  The  two  dogs  were 
working  in  big  alternating  circles  through 
a  field  of  sage,  when  Peter  unexpectedly 
came  upon  a  single  bird,  one  that  evidently 
had  been  squandered  by  a  hawk  or  a  fox 
from  its  covey.  When  the  bird  had  been 
put  up  and  killed,  Peter,  knowing  that  his 
tutor  was  in  a  far  corner  of  the  field, 
started  to  fetch  it  in,  with  the  blithe  air 
of  one  who  at  last  has  triumphed  over  a 
tyrant.  But  he  reckoned  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tyrant's  speed.  Before  the 
smoke  had  cleared  from  the  barrel,  Ben, 
the  tutor,  was  half  way  across  the  field, 
his  tail  beating  time  to  that  ecstatic  har- 
mony which  the  vibration  of  three  drachms 
of  powder  brings  to  canine  ears.  Peter 
both  saw  and  heard  him,  and  his  tail 
dropped  in  sudden  disappointment.  Then 
the  four-legged  Satan  that  was  ever  his 
constant  companion  whispered  to  him, 
and  he  hearkened.  The  bird  he  was  fetch- 
ing so  gayly  he  dropped  and  then  stood 
over,  cringingly  defiant,  his  lips  drawn 
back  in  a  cunning  sneer  and  his  lithe 
body  braced  for  the  shock  he  knew  was 
coming.  There  he  stood,  with  the  dead 
quail  at  his  feet,  until  his  tutor  was  not 
more  than  six  yards  away  and  had  already 
uttered  his  first  warning  growl ;  then,  with- 


out a  word  of  warning,  he  lowered  his 
head,  snatched  the  bird  in  his  mouth,  and 
gulped  it  down,  gullet,  feathers,  and  tail. 
And  in  the  sobbing  protest  that  a  moment 
later  rang  through  the  field,  there  was  a 
note  of  exultation  that  would  not  be 
denied. 

Had  Peter  sinned  through  ignorance, 
or  over-zealousness,  his  faults  might  be 
condoned  and  his  virtues  extolled  instead, 
but  in  a  memorial  that  places  truth  above 
sentiment  no  such  extenuating  circum- 
stance may  be  admitted.  Hg  was  as  keen 
as  a  confidence  man,  as  brave  as  a  bank 
burglar,  as  unscrupulous  as  both;  know- 
ing the  right,  he  did  wrong  for  the 
wrong's  sake.  From  the  day  he  outwitted 
his  tutor  by  swallowing  the  quail  the 
mutilation  of  birds  became  a  habit  as 
overmastering  as  morphine.  He  made  no 
effort  to  conquer  it,  in  fact,  and  paid  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  efforts  that  were 
made  by  others.  In  order  to  gratify  it 
he  resorted  to  devices  as  low  and  cunning 
as  those  practised  by  the  victims  of  that 
potent  drug.  In  the  begmning  these 
devices  were  necessa?^ily^  crude.  When  a 
bird  had  fallen  in  a  qover  dense  enough 
for  him  to  escape  with  ,  it  unseen  he 
merely  carried  it  away  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  and  carefully  caching  it  for  future 
use,  returned  to  the  cover,  where  he 
resumed  his  search  with  the  most  feverish 
concern.  Often  he  hunted  twenty  and 
thirty  minutes,  patiently  and  painstak- 
ingly, betraying  no  sign  of  discourage- 
ment; his  anxiety  to  find  the  bird  he  had 
smuggled  away  twenty  seconds  after  it 
was  shot  expressed  in  every  throb  of  his 
hypocritical  tail.  There  came  a  day, 
however,  when  the  old  red  professor,  who 
had  had  his  suspicions  all  along,  caught 
him,  as  other  rogues  have  been  caught 
since,  "  with  the  goods  on."  So  long  as 
he  remained  under  Ben's  tutelage  the 
remedy  administered  that  day  never  had 
to  be  repeated.  Nor  afterward,  when, 
with  his  young  strength,  his  skill,  and  his 
speed,  he  made  his  poor  old  tutor  seem  as 
a  dog  in  his  dotage,  did  he  ever  resort  to 
it.  He  invented  a  new  one.  Not  once, 
but  many  times  in  the  later  days  when  he 
was  hiinted  alone,  did  he  make  use  of  it. 
Like  his  first  one,  it  depended  for  success 
on  his  amazing  ability  at  dissembling. 
Instead  of  finding  the  dead  bird  and  car- 
rying it   away  with  him,  he  reversed  his 
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methods  and  failed  to  find  the  bird  at  all. 
For  so  long  a  time  as  he  was  commanded 
he  would  seek  dead — just  as  he  had  done 
before — passionately  and  earnestly — -but 
in  spite  of  his  praiseworthy  efforts  he 
invariably  failed.  When,  as  sometimes 
happened,  his  master  found  the  bird  him- 
self, Peter  never  failed  to  express  his  fer- 
vent congratulations.  Why  he  should  have 
shown  such  a  lamentable  falling  off,  in  a 
branch  of  his  profession  in  which  he  had 
been  so  criminally  proficient  a  few  months 
before,  was  a  .mystery  difficult  to  explain. 

As  with  all  of  Peter's  defects,  however, 
it  was  safe  to  assume  the  cause  not  an 
honest  one.  And,  like  most  mysteries  when 
once  solved,  it  became  simple  enough.  A 
single  bird  was  killed  one  afternoon,  and 
fell  on  the  bank  of  a  little  brook  that  tum- 
bled noisily  along  between  two  hills  sloping 
down  to  it.  Peter  was  at  work  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  consequently  had  not 
found  the  bird.  When  it  fell,  however,  it 
was  carefully  marked  down  by  his  master. 
In  a  second  Peter  was  across  the  stream, 
and  with  his  customary  commendable 
energy  began  seeking  dead. 

Now,  in  relating  what  followed,  it  is 
only  due  to  Peter,  in  his  role  of  rogue, 
to  explain  that  he  was  handicapped. 
He  had  not  seen  the  bird  fall,  and  when 
he  came  upon  it  suddenly  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  pause.  It  was  an 
involuntary  action — a  momentary  yield- 
ing to  an  instinct  he  could  not  resist — 
and  in  a  second  he  had  recovered  himself. 
With  a  swift  backward  glance  at  his  mas- 
ter, he  continued  his  faithful  efforts  to 
find  that  bird.  Time  and  again  he  went 
over  it,  his  nose  brushing  its  feathers,  but 
not  once  did  he  betray  himself. 

At  last — and  not  without  a  show  of  reluc- 
tance, he  yielded  to  his  master's  signal  and 
returned  to  his  work  across  the  brook.  In 
the  meantime  his  victim  stole  up  the  hillside 
through  a  sandy  gully  that  left  no  scent, 
and  stationed  himself  behind  a  tree.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Peter  returned ;  in 
that  country,  where  dogs  range  wide  and 
free,  it  is  permissible  to  get  lost.  When 
he  did  arrive  finally  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  greatly  perturbed.  He  first  went 
carefully  over  the  ground,  searching  for 
his  master,  and  incidentally  making  sure 
that  he  was  not  concealed  behind  some 
tree.  When  he  had  finally  satisfied  him- 
self that  he  was  alone,  he  bolted  for  that 


bird  as  unerringly  as  an  arrow.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  describing  in  detail  what 
followed.  It  was  effective  only  so  far  as 
his  master  was  concerned.  When  strang- 
ers shot  over  him  he  welcomed  them  as 
cordially  and  buncoed  them  as  thoroughly 
with  it  as  a  green  goods  man  with  a  new 
victim. 

In  the  ethics  of  the  hunting  field — in 
those  little  niceties  in  affairs  of  canine 
honor  which  dogs  of  culture  observe  so 
punctiliously,  Peter  was,  as  it  pleased  his 
whim,  either  a  cad  or  a  Chesterfield.  Pew 
dogs  were  better  versed  in  the  code,  few 
could  live,  up  to  its  tenets  with  more 
polished  grace;  none  could  ignore  them 
with  such  brazen  contempt.  In  these 
matters  of  professional  etiquette  he  was 
governed  wholly  by  his  jealousy,  his  van- 
ity, and  his  patronizing  tolerance.  Noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
expose,  by  an  exhibition  of  his  own 
finesse,  the  bucolic  manners  of  a  young 
and  unsophisticated  dog.  When  he  found 
a  novice  pointing  a  sparrow  or  a  field 
mouse  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  young 
heart,  he  would  back  stand  him  with  the 
most  extravagant  formality,  and  apparently 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  judgment. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  stream 
once  when  he  suddenly  discovered  his 
companion  of  the  day  —  a  silly  but 
earnest  young  setter — pointing  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Instantly  he  assumed  that 
superb  sporting  pose,  in  which  he  took 
such  vain  pride.  He  knew  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  knew  that  at  best  the 
puppy  had  nothing  more  than  a  terrapin 
or  a  snake.  And  yet  he  stood  there,  the 
icy  water  swirling  around  his  rigid  body 
in  swift  eddies,  chilling  him  through  and 
through,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
call  attention  to  that  puppy's  ignorance. 
Had  he  behaved  in  a  like  manner  when 
hunting  with  dogs  that  he  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  rivals  this  accusation  might 
with  justice  be  termed  extravagant,  but 
he  never  did.  There  was  no  trick  so  low 
or  contemptible  that  he  would  not  stoop 
to  in  order  to  forestall  a  dog  he  feared. 

Men  have  frequently  seen  him,  when  a 
rival  had  found  the  birds,  first  back  him 
instinctively  for  a  second,  and  then,  look- 
ing about  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed, 
go  in  and  wantonly  put  them  up.  But 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  work  of 
another  dog  seered  deepest  his  hot  jealous 
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heart,  he  rarely  forgot  his  cunning.  He 
would  not  willingly  jeopardise  his  profes- 
sional standing  where  a  little  shrewd  dis- 
sembling would  serve  his  purpose  as  well. 

There  were  two  stragetic  moves  which 
Peter  frequently  made  to  discredit  the 
■field  work  of  an  opponent.  One  of  them 
was  to  lure  a  dog  away  from  a  covey 
he  had  found,  and,  having  succeeded,  steal 
back  to  point,  and  thus  claim  it  as  his 
own.  His  method  was  as  suave  and  plaus- 
ible as  that  of  a  dealer  in  gold  bricks; 
having  conceded  that  the  birds  belonged 
to  the  other  dog,  by  backing  him  staunchly 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  would  gradually 
break  his  stand,  and  turning  cautiously, 
pretend  to  make  game  on  a  running  covey, 
making  off  in  another  direction.  So  pains- 
takingly did  he  play  his  part,  with  such 
tragic  emotion  did  he  imbue  that  tensest 
of  all  field  scenes,  that  it  was  a  wise  man 
and  a  wiser  dog  whom  he  could  not 
deceive.  His  other  method  was  to  feign 
ignorance  of  the  other  dog's  whereabouts, 
and,  working  diligently  in  another  direc- 
tion, gradually  circle  in  until  he  had 
flushed  up  the  stragglers  and,  finally,  the 
entire  covey.  This  trick  was  fraught 
with  such  dangers,  and  to  be  detected  in 
it  meant  such  a  loss  to  his  olfactory  pres- 
tige, that  he  seldom  attempted  it,  and 
never  on  a  dog  whose  opinion  he  cared 
about. 

To  those  shooters — and  they  are  not 
numerically  weak — who  look  upon  a  dog 
as  a  cleverly  made  machine  which,  when 
properly  wound  up,  will  find  birds  for 
them,  and  who  had  as  soon  shoot  over  a 
three-wheeled  velocipede,  provided  it  were 


equipped  with  an  automatic  nose — to  that 
class  of  sportsmen  this  record  of  one  dog's 
misdeeds  is  not  intended.  To  three  of 
their  number,  in  fact,  must  be  given  the 
entire  credit  for  ending  the  pointer's 
career.  They  came  on  from  a  great  me- 
tropolis, with  their  superb  guns  and  their 
loaded-to-order  ammunition,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  brown  fields  each  day, 
and  each  night  they  returned  with  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fresh  defect  in  their  guns 
to  account  for  the  birds  they  did  not  bring 
home.  And  in  the  end  they  killed  Peter. 
One  may  not  censure  them;  with  the 
exception  of  the  rotund  blue  bunting 
and  the  scarlet  cloaked  cardinal  bird 
(which,  when  swinging  from  a  topmost 
bramble,  offer  not  difiicult  targets  for  the 
modern  shotgun)  they  killed  no  manner  of 
game.  On  his  last  day  in  the  fields  and 
woods  Peter  stood  a  single  bird,  and  the 
three  sportsmen  were  drawing  up  in  a 
close  order  formation,  when  suddenly  a 
rabbit  jumped  from  his  bed  and  bounded 
away  some  twenty  feet  ahead  of  Peter. 
All  three  sportsmen  fired;  not  one  of 
them  missed — Peter. 

Never  before  in  his  career  had  he  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  "  chasing  fur."  That  he  did  so  in 
this  instance  might  have  been  an  accident, 
or  possibly  it  was  merely  one  of  Fate's  iron- 
ical jests.  And  so  when  one  considers  the 
manner  of  his  going;  how  he  remained  at 
his  post  in  the  face  of  a  temptation  which 
had  hitherto  been  beyond  his  strength ;  how 
at  the  end,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  kept 
the  faith,  then  all  fault-finding  needs  must 
lose  its  sting. 


A    TOP    TOPIC 


By   JAMES   L.    STEELE 


THE  worcl  top,  meaning  "  an  inverted 
conoid  with  which  children  play 
with  by  whirling  it  on  its  point,"  as 
the  long  lamented  Noah  Webster  put  it, 
is  from  the  German  topf ;  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  game  of  top  is 


of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Orientals  were 
experts  in  marvelous  top-spinning  acts 
years  before  the  Germans  turned  a  top 
upon  a  lathe,  but  the  "peg  top,"  such  as 
is  used  in  American  top  games,  was  first 
manufactured    in    Germany,    and    a    large 
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part  of  the  supply  still  comes  from  that 
country. 

The  game  of  top,  like  that  of  marbles, 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity 
during  the  past  score  or  so  of  years,  due 
to  Young  America's  increased  interest  in 
athletic  sports;  but  a  generation  ago,  or 
before  baseball,  football,  golf,  and  kindred 
games  had  reached  their  present  state  of 
attractiveness,  the  top  game  was  among 
the  favorite  pastimes  of  spring — in  fact, 
tops  vied  vpith  the  ground  hog  as  a  spring 
time  indicator. 

Memory  takes  us  back  to  the  good  old 
humming  top,  a  big  bellied,  hollow,  wooden 
affair,  with  a  hole  in  its  side  like  a  win- 
dow. A  spindle  ran  through  its  centre  and 
up  through  the  top,  around  which  the 
string  was  wound ;  and  then  a  handle,  that 
resembled  a  clothes  pin,  held  the  top 
steady,  while  a  quick  and  vigorous  pull  of 
the  string  "  set  'er  a-hummin'."  Hundreds 
of  tops  have  beeii  invented  since  the  old 
fashioned  humming  top  made  its  debut — 
musical  tops,  chamelon  tops  that  change 
color  while  spinning,  tops  that  spin  for  an 
hour  or  more  with  one  winding,  whistling 
tops,  tops  that  travel  on  a  string  like  a 
rope  walker,  and  many  others,  but  none  has 
survived  like  the  dear  old  box-wood  peg  top. 

Away  back  in  the  days  when  many  of 
my  pennies  went  for  tops  and  marbles,  a 
boy  outgrew  the  humming  top  at  about 
the  time  he  grew  into  trousers,  and  among 
the  first  things  to  go  into  the  trouser's 
pocket  was  his  top  outfit,  consisting  of 
one  red  wobbly  peg  top  and  a  knotted 
string.  Up  to  this  point  in  his  life  he 
had  trusted  the  selection  of  his  play  things 
to  his  mother,  but  now  came  a  moment 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  he 
realized  that  his  mother's  judgment  wasn't 
to  be  relied  upon;  and  with  some  expres- 
sions of  surprise  at  her  ignorance  on  tops, 
he  broke  away  from  her  apron  strings  and 
headed  for  the  "  variety  store,"  with  his 
money  in  his  grimy  fist  and  a  dozen  experi- 
enced advisers  at  his  heels. 


A  boy's  first  venture  was  generally  with 
the  one-cent,  hard-pine  top,  while  another 
penny  went  for  a  top  string — although  a 
"  boughten  "  string  wasn't  necessary.  Still 
he  believed  in  starting  right,  and  would 
buy  a  string  at  the  beginning  of  his  top- 
spining  career,  and  ever  after  use  curtain 
cord.  The  "  one-center  "  was  a  miserable, 
wobbly  sort  of  a  top  as  a  rule,  and  the 
novice,  usually  practising  in  the  house, 
would  make  a  successful  spin  about  once 
in  three  attempts ;  the  top  in  the  other 
two  tries,  getting  tangled  in  the  string, 
would  fly  back  into  the  spinner's  mouth, 
■crash  through  a  glass  door  of  a  bookcase, 
make  nice  white  marks  on  the  polished 
furniture,  or  otherwise  misbehave  itself  in 
a  manner  that  would  soon  prompt  his 
mother  to  give  him  a  regulation  box-wood 
"  pegger "  and  insist  on  his  learning  the 
game  out   of  doors. 

The  one-center  had  a  cylindrical  head 
but  no  "  shoulder,"  while  the  "  box- 
wooder "  had  a  round  head,  and  a  ridge 
just  below  the  head  called  the  shoulder. 

After  buying  a  top  a  boy's  first  duty  was 
to  cut  off  the  head.  It  was  argued  that 
the  head  made  the  top  wobbly,  and  more- 
over the  string  was  liable  to  catch  in  a 
round  head,  and  swinging  the  top  around 
like  a  sling  shot  might  work  havoc  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  also  believed  that 
top  manufacturers  did  not  know  how  to 
put  a  peg  in  properly,  so  after  cutting 
away  the  head — or  taking  "  a  little  piece 
off  the  top,"  as  it  were — the  topman  would 
proceed  to  pull  out  the  peg.  This  was 
usually  accomplished  by  putting  the  peg 
in  a  door  jamb,  closing  the  door — which 
held  the  peg  as  in  a  vice — and  then  pull- 
ing on  the  top  until  the  peg  came  out. 
This  was  not  only  a  good  way  to  pull  out 
top  pegs,  but  also  an  excellent  method  of 
making  nice  little  corrugations  along  the 
edge  of  the  door.  After  the  peg  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  hole  in  the  top  was  filled 
with  mud  and  the  peg  driven  in  again — 
the  idea  being  that  this  performance 
"  rusted  in "  the  peg  so  it  would  never 
come  out.  Tops  with  screw  pegs  did  not 
require  this  treatment,  but  screw-peg  tops 
are  of  comparatively  recent  manufacture. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  good 
top  was  that  it  should  be  a  good  hummer, 
and  to  improve  its  humming  qualities 
notches  were  cut  in  its  side;  so  with  head 
cutting,  peg  pulling,  and  notch  carving, 
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a  top  underwent  considerable  skillful 
manipulation  before  it  reached  the  state 
of  excellence  that  entitled  it  to  a  place 
among  the  expert's  favorite  spinners  and 
peggers. 

The  lignum-vitas  top  was  the  most 
expensive,  but  on  account  of  the  terrific 
hardness  of  the  wood,  which  made  decapi- 
tation and  notching  difficult,  it  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  box-wooder 
as  a  spinner;  but  it  was  a  good  top  to  place 
in  the  ring  in  the  ring  game,  as  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  split  one.  This  top 
was  known  among  us  boys  as  the  "  linkum- 
vity,"  and  was  supposed  to  bear  some 
obtuse  relationship  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 

Top  strings  were  usually  made  of  a  hard, 
smooth  twine,  known  as  "  curtin  cord." 
At  one  end  of  the  string  was  a  wooden 
button  mould,  which  held  the  string 
securely  between  the  fingers — the  mould 
being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  with 
the  string  passing  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  A  string  called  a  "  snoor  " 
was  often  used  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
This  was  cut  from  thin  leather,  about  the 
width  of  a  shoe  string,  and  then  rolled 
under  the  foot  to  make  it  round.  The 
shorter  the  string  the  more  expert  the 
spinner.  During  "  war  times "  (1861- 
1864)  the  army  uniform  button  was  often 
used  instead  of  the  button  mould. 

In  winding  the  top  two  methods 
obtained.  One  was  to  tie  a  knot  in  the 
string  about  an  inch  from  the  end  and 
then  unravel  the  loose  end.  This  frayed 
end  we  wet  in  the  mouth,  stuck  it  on  the 
side  of  the  top  and  wound  the  string  from 
peg  to  head.  The  other  way  was  to  take 
a  turn  around  the  shoulder  of  the  top  and 
then  bring  the  string  down  to  the  peg  and 
wind. 

When  about  to  spin,  the  top  was  held  in 
the  hand,  with  the  first  finger  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  top  and  the  peg  resting 
on  the  side  of  the  thumb,  with  all  loose 
string  wound  tightly  around  the  top  or 
hand,  so  that  the  top  rested  firmly  in  the 
grasp.  Another  style  of  holding  the  top 
that  was  popular  among  top  splitters  was 
to  grasp  it  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  with  the  peg  uppermost  and 
resting  on  the  side  of  the  finger;  then  by 
a  dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist  reverse  the 
top  in  throwing,  so  that  it  landed  right 
side  up  on  the  ground.     It  was  thought  a 


top  could  be  thrown  with  more  force  when 
using  this  latter  method. 

Top  games  were  few  in  number — in  fact, 
there  was  but  one  popular  game,  which 
was  "  peg-in-the-ring."  This  was  played 
by  drawing  a  ring  about  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  smaller  ring  in  the  centre — 
one  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Each 
player  placed  a  top  in  the  smaller  ring; 
and  this  collection,  known  as  the  "  bait," 
was  ofteii  the  most  disreputable  assem- 
blage of  tops  that  one  could  well  imagine 
— -pegless  tops  were  barred,  however. 

The  game  began  by  the  first  player 
standing  at  the  outer  ring,  or  "  tow  line," 
and  throwing  his  pegger,  or  "  plugger,"  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  at  the  tops  in  the 
ring;  the  object  being  to  knock  the  tops 
out,.  To  make  a  successful  shot  a  bait  top 
must  not  only  be  knocked  out  of  the  inner 
ring,  but  the  pegger  must  spin  after  the 
shot  is  made.  If  the  pegger  did  not  spin, 
or  if  the  player  failed  to  knock  out  a  bait 
top,  he  added  another  top  to  the  pot.  In 
case  the  pegger  hit  the  inner  ring  as 
required,  but  did  not  knock  out  any  tops, 
the  player  paid  no  forfeit,  provided  the 
pegger  rolled  out  of  the  inner  ring,  but 
if  it  "  dropped  dead "  in  the  ring  he  con- 
tributed a  top  to  the  collection.  The 
game  ended  when  all  the  tops  in  the  bait 
ring,  that  is  the  inner  ring,  were  knocked 
out.  Some  boys  played  in  turn,  while 
others  shot  as  fast  as  they  could  spin  and 
wind  again.  While  the  object  of  this  game 
was  to  knock  out  bait  tops,  it  was  often 
the  player's  earnest  determination  to  split 
as  many  tops  as  he  could,  and  great  was 
the  glory  when  he  succeeded  in  cracking 
one  in  halves.  Playing  "  for  fun  "  meant 
returning  the  bait  tops  won  to  the  orig- 
inal owners,  while  "  in  earnest  "  and  "  for 
keeps "  was  the  same  as  "  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils." 

A  game  called  "  chipstone "  was  occa- 
sionally played,  but  it  never  attained  any 
great  degree  of  popularity.  On  a  hard, 
smooth  piece  of  ground  two  lines  about 
four  feet  long  were  drawn  and  some  five 
feet  apart.  Small  flat  stones,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  beach,  were  then  laid  in  a 
row  between  the  two  lines :  each  player 
contributing  one  or  more  stones  as  agreed. 
The  players  having  provided  themselves 
with  small  wooden  spoons  or  shovels,  usu- 
ally made  from  shingles,  the  game  began 
by  each  player  in  turn  aiming  his  top  at 
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one  of  the  stones  in  an  attempt  to  knock 
the  stone  outside  the  lines.  If  he  failed 
to  hit  one  and  his  top  continued  to  spin, 
he  dexterously  pushed  his  spoon  under  the 
top ;  and  with  the  top  still  spinning 
dropped  it  on  the  edge  of  a  stone  so  as  to 
"  chip "  it  outside  of  the  lines.  As  long 
as  the  top  kept  on  spinning  the  player 
could  take  it  up  with  his  spoon  and  chip 
the  stone  as  many  times  as  he  was  able — 
it  generally  taking  some  three  or  four 
attacks  upon  the  stone  to  chip  it  out  of 
bounds.  If  the  player  succeeded  in  "  chip- 
ping out "  with  one  spinning  of  his  top, 
he  was  entitled  to  another  turn.  If  his 
top  dropped  dead  within  the  lines  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  in  a  stone  as  forfeit.  The 
player  who  chipped  out  the  most  stones 
won  the  game.  Sometimes  a  ring  was 
used,  instead  of  the  two  lines. 

There  were  minor  games  called  "  catch- 
top,"  "  scoop,"  and  "  let-the-old-cat-die." 
In  catch-top  the  top  was  spun  on  the 
ground,  then  a  loop  was  made  in  the  string, 
thrown  over  the  top,  the  top  jerked  into 
the  air,  and  caught  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  All  players  threw  their  tops  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  player  whose  top  spun 
longest  in  his  hand  won  that  round.  Scoop 
was  the  same  as  catch-top,  with  the  lassoo 
act  omitted — the  top  being  taken  from 
the  ground  by  quickly  running  the  hand 
under  it.  In  let-the-old-cat-die  all  the 
players  threw  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  top  spinning  longest  was  declared 
the  winner. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  tops — fat 
tops,  lean  tops,  short  peggers,  long  peg- 
gers,  and  tops  of  all  colors.  Some  were 
made  of  beech  and  others  of  hard  pine, 
sycamore,  elm,  lignum  -  vitse,  and  box- 
wood— the  box-wooder  being  the  favorite. 
The  long-pegged  tops  were  the  best  for 
playing  the  ring  game;    for,  as  they  laid 


more  on  their  sides  as  they  fell  and  before 
spinning  entirely  ceased,  they  were  more 
likely  to  roll  out  of  the  ring  than  the  short 
peggers.  With  long-pegged  tops  a  boy 
could  often  cause  the  top  to  jump  out  of 
the  ring  as  soon  as  it  struck  the  ground. 
This  was  done  by  drawing  the  hand  back 
quickly  just  as  the  top  left  the  string. 
When  the  act  was  well  executed,  the  top 
would  knock  out  a  bait  top,  and  then  jump 
back  outside  the  dead  lines. 

While  the  sport  of  "  whip-top  "  is  a  very 
old  one,  probably  antedating  spinning  tops 
with  a  string,  its  popularity  in  this 
country  seems  to  have  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States ;  the  Boston  boys'  knowledge  of  the 
game  being  limited  to  articles  and  pictures 
in  books.  The  whip-top  of  half  a  century 
ago  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  flat  on  top, 
and  the  underside  whittled  down  to  a 
point  resembling  a  pill  box  with  a  pointed 
bottom.  Later,  the  regulation  peg  top 
was  used,  although  many  boys  drew  out 
the  sharp  peg  and  substituted  a  brass- 
headed  nail.  The  whip  was  a  stick  about 
18  inches  long,  with  a  lash  sometimes  of 
leather,  but  usually  of  rags.  An  eel-skin 
lash  was  considered  the  correct  thing, 
however.  The  top  was  first  given  a  start 
by  twirling  it  between  the  thumb  and 
finger;  then  quickly  grasping  the  whip, 
which  was  carried  under  the  left  arm,  the 
spinner  lashed  the  top  with  a  peculiar 
drawing  stroke  that  consisted  in  throwing 
the  lash  forward  and  then  drawing  it  back 
quickly.  A  racing  game  and  a  fighting 
game  were  played  with  these  tops.  In  rac- 
ing, two  or  more  boys  lined  up  at  a  start- 
ing line  and  drove  their  tops  along  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  feet  to  a  goal  line; 
and  in  fighting  they  whipped  their  tops 
at  each  others,  striving  to  upset  their 
opponent's  tops. 
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THE    SPORTSMAN'S   VIEW-POINT 

BY      CASPAR.     WHITNI^Y         | 


"The  best  test  of  the  worth  of  any  sport  should  be  the  demand  that  sport  makes  upon  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  in  their  sum  we  call  manliness." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Protection       There  is  cause  for  deep  rejoic- 
fortJie  ing  in  the  passing  in  the  House 

Game  of  of     the     Alaskan     game     bill, 

which,  backed  by  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Lacey  has  so  successfully  championed.  If 
wise  judgment  is  now  used  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  the  tremendous  and  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  caribou  will  cease,  and  the 
several  species  of  big  brown  bear  in  that 
region  be  saved  from  extinction.  This 
adds  to  the  already  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  sportsmen  of  America  owe  Mr. 
Lacey. 

The  bill  protects  .  deer,  moose,  caribou, 
sheep,  goat,  bear,  sea  lion,  and  walrus, 
classed  as  game  animals;  also  duck,  geese, 
brant,  swan,  plover,  snipe,  curlew,  grouse, 
and  ptarmigan,  classed  as  game  birds. 
Brown  bear  may  be  killed  only  between 
April  15  and  June  30,  both  inclusive; 
moose,  caribou,  walrus,  and  sea  lion 
between  September  1  and  October  31 ;  deer, 
sheep,  and  goat,  September  1  to  December 
15;  grouse,  ptarmigan,  shore  birds,  and 
water  fowl,  September  1  to  December  15. 
It  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  females  or 
yearlings  of  moose,  caribou,  deer,  or  sheep ; 
the  killing  or  having  in  possession  in  one 
day  of  more  than  ten  grouse  or  ptarmigan 
or  twenty-five  shore  birds  or  water  fowl; 
and  allows  one  person  to  kill  in  one  year 
two  each  of  moose,  walrus,  or  sea  lion ; 
four  each  of  caribou,  sheep,  goat,  or  brown 
bear;  eight  deer.  Hunting  with  hounds, 
the  use  of  a  shotgun  larger  than  ten 
gauge,  or  any  gun  that  cannot  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder,  or  the  use  of  steam 
launches  or  any  other  boats  than  those  pro- 
pelled by  oars  or  paddles  in  pursuit  of 
game  animals  or  birds,  are  prohibited.  The 
sale  of  hides,  skins,  or  heads  of  any  of  the 
game  animals  or  game  birds  is  prohibited 
during  the  close  season.  An  excellent  pro- 
vision  of   the  law,  and  one   showing  the 


careful  regard  of  its  framers  for  local  con- 
ditions, is  that  which  "  permits  the  killing 
of  any  game  animal  or  bird  for  food  or 
clothing  by  Indians  or  Eskimos,  or  by 
miners,  explorers,  or  travelers  on  a  journey 
when  in  need  of  food ;  but  the  game  ani- 
mals or  birds  so  killed  shall  not  be  shipped 
or  sold."  This  is  a  splendid  bill,  providing' 
Alaska  with  needed  legislation  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
natives  or  others  living  in  its  unsettled 
regions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  put  a  law  on 
Police  record,  and  it  is  quite  another  to 
AiasKa     enforce    it.     A    great    many    good 

laws  have  failed  to  be  serviceable 
simply  because  their  execution  was  at- 
tempted by  men  ignorant  of  the  local  con- 
ditions and  lacking  in  that  most  useful  of 
all  the  senses — common  sense.  To  success- 
fully put  game  laws  into  effect  in  an 
unsettled  and  frontier  section  requires  an 
officer  who  knows  the  country  from  per- 
sonal travel  and  the  people,  and  their 
needs,  and  their  disposition.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  that  great  western  territory 
of  ours — Alaska.  To  one  familiar  with 
the  country,  vast  as  it  is,  the  policing  of 
Alaska  in  the  interest  of  this  proposed  law 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems.  There  are 
just  three  points  where  a  watch  should 
be  set:  Skagway;  Dutch  Harbor,  on  the 
Island  of  Unalaska ;  and  Cook's  Inlet;  and 
this  statement  has  the  indorsement  of 
A.  J.  Stone,  who  probably  has  traveled 
more  of  Alaska  and  knows  the  territory 
better  than  any  other  man.  Skagway 
would  control  all  shipments  going  up  the 
Yukon,  for  that  is  the  natural  route  from 
the  Klondike  region.  All  shipments  going 
down  the  Yukon  and  all  vessels  from  the 
Behring  Sea  points  stop  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor, so  this  station  would  practically  con- 
trol   all    the    extreme    northern    and    the 
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Nome  and  St.  Michael  country.  Cook's 
Inlet  would  care  for  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
and  the  great  section  back  of  it. 

By  such  a  distribution  of  those  chosen 
to  command  respect  for  this  new  bill, 
which  the  Senate  must  make  law,  watch 
may  be  kept  over  the  important  sections. 

A  Free  Axe  That  was  an  unfortunate  bill 
in  the  which  was  brought  before  the 

Adirondacks.  j^g^  York  Legislature  the 
other  day  seeking  to  secure  scientific  for- 
estry in  the  Adirondacks.  All  of  those 
interested  in  forestry,  and  all  intelligent 
men  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, unanimously  favor  scientific  forestry; 
but  the  lamentable  feature  of  this  bill 
was,  that  while  admitting  the  axe  into  the 
Adirondacks,  it  gave  no  assurance  of  its 
being  swung  scientifically.  In  other  words, 
it  gave  no  guarantee  that  the  experiment 
would  be  made  under  really  competent  and 
trustworthy  scientific  auspices.  Had  the 
bill  passed,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  entire 
control  of  the  project  would  have  passed 
to  Governor  Odell  and  his  present  Game 
Commission ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  Hon. 
Tim  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Babcock  in  the 
Adirondacks  with  a  free  axe  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring! 

There  is  another  bill  under  considera- 
tion in  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
should  be  killed;  and  that  is  the  one  of 
Senator  Brown's  amending  the  navigation 
act  so  as  to  permit  individuals  to  condemn 
streams  and  adjacent  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  floating  out  logs.  This  bill  is 
purely  in  the  interest  of  lumbermen  who 
already  have  all  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  idea  of  giving  any  one 
legal  right  to  first  condemn  private  prop- 
erty, and  then  subsequently  to  injure  it 
by  flooding,  so  he  can  get  more  lumber  to 
the  market,  is  preposterous.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Governor  Odell  will  not  permit 
himself  to  become  a  tool  of  the  lumber 
interest. 


Keystone  of 


Two  bills  Governor  Odell 
AdeouateGame  ^^s  recently  signed  are  ex- 
Protection  ceedingly  good  ones;    these 

are  one  prohibiting  the 
shooting  of  wild  pigeons  from  traps;  and 
the  other  providing  that  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  possession  of  game  during  certain 
seasons  in  this  State  shall  apply  to  game 
taken  outside  of  this  State,  as  well  as  to 


that  killed  within  the  State.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  provisions  any  Governor 
ever  signed,  and  I  have  always  believed  it 
to  be  the  real  keystone  of  adequate  game 
protection.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  fail- 
ing of  state  game  legislation,  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  declaring  illegal,  in  close 
seasons,  possession  of  the  game  which  has 
been  killed  outside  of  the  state.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  a  loophole,  of  which 
the  market  hunters  take  full  advantage. 
So  long  as  possession  of  game  killed  out- 
side of  the  state  is  permitted  during  the 
close  season,  no  adequate  protection  is  pos- 
sible for  the  game  within  the  state.  This 
all  goes  to  emphasize  the  n6ed  of  universal 
game  laws.  If  quail  killed  in  Connecticut 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  during  the  New 
York  close  season,  there  is  no  protection 
possible  for  that  bird  either  in  New  York 
or  in  Connecticut;  for  the  evil  works  both 
ways. 

Yet  another  excellent  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, is  the  one  transferring  the  control  of 
the  Aquarium  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  This  is  a  bill  which  I  unquali- 
fiedly indorse.  Under  it,  the  Aquarium, 
instead  of  being  a  dependent  of  politics, 
will  be  managed  intelligently,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Society  has  our  entire 
confidence. 

Inteuigence  ^"til  the  State  legislature 
Wanting  in  faces  the  automobile  speeding 
AutomobUe        question    fairly     and     intelli- 

Speed  gently,    no     amount     of     law 

Legislation  -,  .  .1,  t  ^      j 

making  will  accomplish  de- 
sired results.  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to 
make  laws  that  obviously  are  impossible  to 
carry  out,  and  that  unfairly  discriminate 
against  the  machine,  as  compared  with 
regulations  made  for  horses  and  bicycles. 
To  provide  that  the  automobile  shall  not 
go  faster  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour 
on  the  country  highway  is  to  make  a  law 
that  will  be  ignored  by  practically  every 
automobilist.  The  automobile  is  manu- 
factured to  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than 
the  horse,  that  is  its  reason  for  being — 
hence  no  law  restricting  it  to  the  pace 
permitted  the  animal  will  be  respected. 
With  automobiles  manufactured  to  run 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  miles  the 
hour,  it  is  inane  to  expect  them  to  keep 
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down  to  a  ten-mile,  or  even  a  fifteen-mile 
limit  where  the  roadbed  warrants  higher 
flights. 

The  chief  danger  of  speeding,  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  only  serious  one,  is  the  fright- 
ening of  horses  by  passing  them  at  speed; 
therefore,  the  real  needed  provision  is  one 
that  insists  upon  the  chauffeur  reducing 
his  speed,  bringing  his  machine  to  a  stand- 
still if  the  need  be,  on  signal  from  the 
driver  of  the  frightened  horse.  Legisla- 
tion on  this  point  should  be  unequivocal 
and  strict  as  it  can  possibly  be  made ;  and 
the  penalty  for  the  chauffeur  ignoring  the 
raised  hand  of  the  driver  should  be  of 
extreme  severity.  This  is  the  practical 
side  of  the  question,  and  should  be  handled 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  relieve  the  present 
friction  between  those  who  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles and  those  who  drive  horses. 

Although  there  has  been  a  very 
Duck  noticeable  decrease  in  the  num- 

Shooting  l>er  of  spring  shooters,  yet  the 
question  still  remains  the  most 
vexing  and  the  most  important  one  which 
sportsmen  have  to  face.  Three  inimical 
quantities  combine  to  encourage  the  annual 
spring  killing  of  ducks  during  their  mating 
and  breeding  season:  (1)  Unsympathetic 
and  uninformed  legislators;  (2)  the  con- 
flicting laws  of  contiguous  states;  (3)  that 
considerable,  though  decreasing  class  of 
otherwise  estimable  men,  who  excuse  them- 
selves for  spring  shooting  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  allows  it.  The  only  remedy 
for  these  ills  is  continuation  of  the  present 
earnest  efforts  by  sportsmen  to  enlighten 
legislators  and  induce  the  men  under 
proposition  l^o.  3  to  abandon  the  spring 
shooting  and  join  in  the  good  cause.  Mean- 
time it  is  true  that  popular  sentiment  is 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  against  the 
killing  of  ducks  or  other  birds  during  their 
breeding  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  demoralizing  influence, 
however,  with  which  sportsmen  have  to 
contend,  is  the  confliction  of  state  laws. 
No  headway  can  be  made  in  New  Jersey, 
or  Connecticut,  for  example,  because  New 
York,  with  its  pot-hunting  Long  Island 
contingent  and  a  Governor  in  sympathy 
with  spring  shootihg,  neutralizes  all  the 
good  efforts  made  across  the  border.  Wis- 
consin has  splendid  laws  and  a  sentiment 
making  for  honest  game  protection,  but 
Illinois  is  lawless,  and  slaughters  the  birds 


by  the  thousands  g,s  they  cross  the  State. 
The  situation  is  very  serious,  indeed,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley  district;  and  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  there  appears  to  be  no  thought 
save  of  slaughtering  the  ducks,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  bird  left  in  sight  during 
the  spring  migration. 

Another  menace  comes  from  the  unex- 
pected direction  of  some  shooting  clubs  in 
the  great  Middle  West,  where  the  annual 
migration  is  larger  and  for  longer  periods. 
There  are  a  number  of  prominent  clubs 
in  this  section  membered  by  well-to-do 
men  of  the  town — men  with  sportsmanly 
sentiments  on  all  other  game  questions — 
yet  whom  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
restrain  from  joining  the  spring  duck  fusi- 
lade.  Discuss  the  spring  shooting  ques- 
tion with  these  men,  and  they  will  agree  it 
is  wrongful  and  unsportsmanlike  to  kill 
the  birds  at  a  time  when  they  are  breeding, 
yet,  so  sure  as  the  spring  days  come,  they 
do  not  resist  the  loophole  the  law  provides, 
or  the  evil  examples  of  the  market  hunters, 
or  the  lawless  shooters  of  an  adjoining 
state.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  men 
who  utter  fine  sentiments  in  the  clubroom, 
but  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  from 
breaking  back  from  the  firing  line  of  pro- 
tection once  the  fight  begins.  This  is  a 
class  of  men  where  missionary  work  is 
needed.  Every  sportsman  should  get  at 
least  one  of  this  kind  on  a  leash  as  the 
warm  days  of  early  spring  come. 

Practical  Perhaps  it  wounds  the  vanity  of 
Song  Bird  an  Eastern  man  to  acknowledge 
Protection  it,  but  it  is  an  honest  fact  that 
by  Chicago  ^-j^g  West  is  giving  us  good  les- 
women  •      ,i  ,      c   • 

sons  m  the  management  01  in- 
dustrial institutions,  in  the  wholesomeness 
of  social  organizations,  in  the  common 
sense  management  of  their  college  sport. 
Some  of  these  lessons  we  have  been  big 
enough  to  profit  by — and  that  argues 
well  for  the  quality  of  the  Eastern 
man. 

The  most  recent  good  lesson  to  come  out 
of  the  West  is  provided  by  some  Chicago 
women,  who  in  the  newspapers  are  cata- 
logued as  "  society  leaders  " ;  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that  they  are 
women  of  gentle  birth.  These  have  organ- 
ized for  what  seems  to  me  the  most  prac- 
tical means  yet  devised,  of  stopping  the 
sale  of  song  birds  and  birds  of  plumage 
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for  hat  decoration.  Instead  of  working  on 
the  milliners  (who  will,  of  course,  always 
find  a  way  of  getting  the  bird  decorations 
if  women  are  willing  to  buy  them)  these 
women  are  working  among  the  individuals. 
Every  member  of  their  organization  agrees 
not  to  wear  a  hat  decorated  with  birds,  and 
they  are,  in  addition,  exerting  all  their 
organized  strength  and  individual  inj3u- 
ence  to  induce  other  women  to  abandon  the 
bird  feather  decorated  hat. 

New  York  women  like  to  have  some  fad 
or  other  to  talk  about  and  potter  over  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  social  dissipation. 
There  are  no  end  of  organizations  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  "  poor  heathen  " ; 
there  are  "  mothers'  meetings  "  and  sewing 
and  other  similar  societies  galore,  and  they 
are  all  commendable;  but  here  is  a  really 
great  work  that  American  women  can  do 
for  American  birds.  A  society  in  New 
York  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  one  I 
have  just  told  of  in  Chicago  would  pro- 
vide another  fad  for  women  who  are  ever 
seeking  such  novelties,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  aiding  one  of  the  most 
worthy  causes  of  to-day. 

Next  to  the  show  of  the  West- 
A  Hew  minster    Kennel    Club,   that    of 

Come  to  ^^^  New  England  Kennel  Club, 
Judgment       in  Boston,  is  always   the  most 

important;  and  the  one  of  this 
year  was  no  exception.  The  entries  were 
large,  and  averaged  good  class.  Generally 
speaking,  the  management  was  also  of  its 
usual  excellence,  though  the  continuous 
day  and  night  judging  performance  was 
an  innovation  which  was  found  wanting, 
and  should  be  abandoned  another  year.  In 
point  of  numbers,  the  breeds  making  the 
best  showing  were  the  beagles,  Irish  ter- 
riers, of  course  the  Boston  terriers,  fox 
terriers,  and  bulldogs.  The  Windholme 
Kennels  deservedly  carried  off  all  honors  in 
the  beagle  classes,  while  Mrs,  Kernochan, 
with  equal  merit,  swept  the  Irish  terrier 
board.  Rockwood  Jun.,  as  usual,  had  all 
the  Irish  setter  honors ;  none  other  ap- 
pears to  have  even  a  look  in.  In  the 
absence  of  Barton  Tory,  there  was  no 
English  setter  to  compare  with  Mallwyd 
Sirdar,  which  took  first.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Fred  Man- 
sell,  the  English  judge,  who  appeared  to 
revel  in  upsetting  decisions,  would  have 
placed  these  two  setters  that  have  proved 


a  puzzle  for  several  good  judges.  I  con- 
fess that  I  favor  Mallwyd  Sirdar. 

Generally  speaking,  the  judging  was 
satisfactory,  but  some  of  Mr.  Mansell's 
awards  were  so  totally  at  variance  with 
those  made  previously  by  good  judges  as  to 
create  a  very  serious  doubt  of  the  English- 
man's ability  to  decide  upon  the  genuine 
merit  of  the  dogs  before  him.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Airedales,  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's 
Clonmel  Bed  Rock,  which  hitherto  has 
been  an  invariable  first,  fell  second  to  New 
King,  a  good  dog,  but  of  no  such  breeding 
as  the  other.  In  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
for  fox  terriers.  Hot  Stuff,  which  has  here- 
tofore beaten  everything  in  sight,  was 
given  second  to  Terrence,  of  the  same  ken- 
nel. But  a  still  more  surprising  award 
was  the  placing  of  the  Yorkshire  terrier, 
Encliffe  Midge  (which  had  won  a  second 
in  her  class)  over  the  Blenheim  spaniel. 
Champion  Hollo,  which  has  passed  under 
the  official  eye  of  every  judge  in  England 
and  America  and  never  suffered  a  defeat. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  amazing  award 
by  Mr.  Mansell  was  in  the  L.  K.  A.  of  M. 
Old  Grist  Mill  Challenge  Trophy  for  the 
best  bitch  of  any  breed,  where  he  placed  a 
Boston  terrier,  which  had  won  second  in  its 
class,  over  Darnall  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Ker- 
nochan's  Irish  terrier  which  is  regarded  at 
the  top  in  America.  Darnall  Kitty  is  the 
toy  spaniel,  which  at  the  Newark  show 
was  judged  the  best  of  any  breed  in 
a  class  containing  the  champions  of  the 
Old  English  sheep  dogs,  greyhounds,  bull, 
collie,  and  English  setter  classes,  respect- 
ively. And  this  was  only  indorsing  pre- 
vious judgment,  for  Kitty  and  Champion 
Hollo  had  already  woai  the  prize  for  the  best 
team  of  any  breed  at  the  Providence  show, 
beating  several  other  high  class  pairs.  This 
detail  merely  to  prove  that  Mr.  Mansell's 
decision  disagreed  with  more  than  one 
judge.  The  award  was  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  really  mirth-provoking;  not  the  least 
amusing  feature  being  the  assumed  entente 
cordiale  existing  between  the  judge  and  a 
breed  (Boston  terrier)  obviously  strange  to 
Englishmen. 

When  we  have  such  judges  as  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Mayhew.  W.  C.  Codman,  W.  P. 
Eraser,  Wm.  Tallman,  James  Mortimer,  E. 
M.  Oldham,  and  S.  Van  Schaick,  why  need 
a  stranger  be  imported  to  judge  breeds 
which  men  on  this  side  know  at  least  as 
well  ? 
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The  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
Crescent  closed  its  hockey  season  with 
Hockey'^''  a  very  skilful  exhibition  of  the 
Champions  game,  which  gave  it  victory 
over  the  team  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  (five  goals  to  one),  and 
the  championship  of  the  New  York  League. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  record  that  its  play 
in  this  final  heat  was  cleaner  than  in 
almost  any  other  game  of  the  season  where 
much  was  at  stake.  Evidently  some  of  the 
good  oldtime  sportsmanship  of  the  Cres- 
cent Club  is  asserting  itself,  to  insist  on 
clean  play  by  its  hockey  team. 

It  is  fair  to  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
to  say  that  the  recent  charge  of  playing  a 
disqualified  player  was  unfounded.  The 
case  was  brought  to  my  attention  origin- 
ally by  an  official  of  the  Canadian  Hockey 
Association,  but  on  investigation  it  turns 
out  that  it  was  not  the  present  player  on 
the  C.  A.  C.  team  who  was  disqualified,  but 
his  brother. 

Pittsburg,  however,  played  Hern  and 
Peel,  who  were  on  a  Canadian  club  of  bad 
record  and  disqualified. 

The  Easter  holidays  provide  an 
Baseta^U  annual  trying  out  period  for  the 
Prospects       spring  baseball  squad,  and  play 

at  this  time  has  therefore  come 
to  be  viewed  as  somewhat  indicative  of 
the  season's  outlook.  This  year  the  nines 
were  unfortunate  in  having,  for  the 
greater  part,  raw,  rainy  weather  rather 
conducive  to  loose  playing,  yet  the  work  of 
Eastern  teams  generally  was  rather  above 
the  usual  Easter  average ;  and  this  was 
especially  true  of  the  fielding.  Scarcely  a 
team  I  have  seen  of  the  leading  Eastern 
universities  is  not  fielding  a  little  above 
the  usual  spring  average;  and  that  is 
decidedly  notable.  This  means,  if  all  goes 
well,  that  we  shall  have  better  baseball  the 
coming  season,  which  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  progress  the  college  game  is  con- 
tinuously making.  In  batting,  the  profes- 
sional teams  are,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  considerably  superior  to  the 
college  nines,  but  in  fielding  the  college 
players  are  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  the  standard  of  the  professionals. 

Princeton  and  Harvard  are  most  fortu- 
nate among  Eastern  colleges  in  the  return 
of  seasoned  material,  and  perhaps  Prince- 
ton fares  happiest  in  number  of  tried  out 
players;    but  in  games  played  during  the 


Easter  period,  Yale's  showing  was  quite 
the  best.  Next  to  Yale,  the  work  of 
Brown  seems  to  merit  the  most  praise. 
Yale  has  a  fair  proportion  of  its  last  year's 
men  in  the  field,  but  the  most  significant 
indication  of  the  early  games  has  been  the 
■excellent  work  of  its  new  men  and  espe- 
tcially  of  the  infield,  which,  although  raw 
and,  therefore,  uneven  and  lacking  in  team 
play,  has  none  the  less  given  promising 
exhibitions.  Speaking  generally  for  the 
Yale  nine,  it  is  without  the  experienced 
players  of  either  Harvard  or  Princeton, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  green  material 
has  showed  an  aptitude  very  suggestive  of 
possibilities.  Some  of  these  possibilities 
were  realized  on  the  Southern  trip,  when 
the  very  strong  Georgetown  team  was 
defeated  8  to  2.  Personally,  I  always  favor 
the  chances  of  a  more  or  less  green  team 
which  shows  promise.  The  veteran  team 
is  too  "  sot "  in  its  way,  and  apt  to  develop 
an  over-large  idea  of  its  prowess.  Yale's 
outfield  will  be,  as  it  usually  has  been, 
second  to  none,  and  the  men  have  already 
shown  ability  to  bat.  This  should  please 
Yale  men,  because  batting  has  been  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  their  teams  for  several 
years  past.  In  a  word,  Yale's  outlook  is 
the  best  it  has  been  since  '98,  and,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  there  will  be  substantial 
advance  in  baseball  at  New  Haven  this 
season,  for  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
mighty  good  freshman  material ;  and  it 
can  bat.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  pitching 
ability  of  the  first  order  is  among  the  new 
men;  of  the  old,  there  is  good,  though  not 
brilliant  quality. 

Princeton's  chances  for  ending  the  sea- 
son at  the  top  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
should,  I  suppose,  be  considered  the  best, 
considering  its  record  of  last  year  and  the 
number  of  its  returned  men ;  but  I  am 
always  shy  of  these  veteran  teams.  One 
never  knows  just  where  they  will  come  out, 
and  Princeton's  work  during  the  Easter 
season — two  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Georgetown  among  other  things — suggests 
that  the  1902  nine  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  team 
"  finds "  itself  and  settles  to  the  class  of 
work  of  which  it  is  capable,  certainly  its 
chances  are  second  to  none.  It  ought  to 
show  heavy  batting  and  the  best  infield 
among  the  colleges,  for  lining  out  the  ball 
is  a  tradition  at  Princeton,  and  in  addition 
to    Steinwender    at    second    (one    of    the 
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strongest  infielders  on  the  college  dia- 
mond) there  is  excellent  material  besides, 
and  a  new  man  for  third.  Wells,  who  is  said 
to  give  promise  of  being  a  wonder.  All 
this  means  that  with  good,  honest  work 
the  nine  should  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the 
Princeton  men;  but  Princeton's  weakness 
is  lack  of  good  substitute  material  in  one 
or  two  most  important  positions — notably 
catcher. 

Because  of  lingering  winter,  baseball 
development  is  always  slower  at  Cambridge 
than  at  New  Haven,  or  Princeton,  or  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Harvard  has  been  not  really 
tried  out,  but  the  veterans — Stillman  and 
Clarkson,  pitchers;  Wendell  and  Coolidge 
are  returned,  and  the  other  old  and  new 
material  provides  the  nucleus  for  what 
should  become  a  very  strong  nine.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  battery,  which 
should  disclose  more  power  than  that  of 
the  other  nines,  for  Kernan,  though  new 
behind  the  bat,  is  a  strong  player.  If  the 
team  makes  the  most  of  its  opportunities 
and  initial  strength,  it  must  develop  into 
a  hard,  even-playing,  all-round  nine,  with 
especial  brilliancy  in  the  box,  and  depend- 
able steady  work  in  all  departments. 
There  are  several  hard  batters,  two  first- 
class  pitchers,  and  a  good  infield.  The 
single  game  with  Princeton  will  hurry 
Ilarvard's  preparation. 

Among  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Brown  the  last  in  its  early  prelimi- 
nary season  has  revealed  the  best  work,  its 
games  against  the  professional  New  York 
team  showing  the  college  men  to  be  a  spry 
lot  of  fielders  and  with  some  batting  abil- 
ity. Cornell's  work  has  been  nearly  as 
good,  a  commendable  feature  of  its  play 
being  the  few  errors  recorded  against 
the  men  in  their  early  games.  There  is 
every  likelihood  of  Cornell  having  a 
stronger  nine  than  last  year,  especially  in 
batting. 

Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  have  not 
played  enough  in  Iheir  early  season  to 
shape  them  into  form  where  judgment  of 
their  prospects  may  be  trustworthily 
formed.  Pennsylvania,  however,  ought  to 
have  a  nine  of  promise,  because  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  1901  team  returned.  And 
though  green  last  year,  it  did  some  really 
good  work  considering.  Columbia  has  done 
much  loose  playing,  but  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  well  coached,  and  of 
having  enthusiastic  support. 


American  ^y  all  accounts,  Henley.  (July 
Entries  at  8,  9,  and  10)  is  again  to  be 
Henley  invaded  by  oarsmen  from  this 

side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  America's 
share  will  be  small.  The  well-known  Argo- 
naut Club,  of  Toronto,  is  raising  funds 
with  the  idea  of  entering  its  fastest  eight 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  This  is  a 
commendable  ambition,  but  it  is  going  a 
long  way  from  home  to  get  a  beating,  and 
there  are  crews  in  America  that  will  give 
the  very  good  Argonaut  eight  all  the  rac- 
ing they  can  comfortably  take  care  of.  In 
neither  America  nor  in  Canada  has  a  club 
eight  yet  been  got  together  good  enough 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup;  there  must 
be  improvement  in  stroke  and  general  form 
before  such  an  eight  can  be  mustered. 
The  Vesper  Paris  eight  was  the  best  club 
crew  I  have  yet  seen  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  that  was  no  such  eight  as  Penn- 
sylvania sent  to  Henley;  and  we  all  know 
what  befell  the  Pennsylvania  'Varsity. 

America  will  be  represented  in  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls  by  C.  S.  Titus,  of  the  Union 
Boat  Club,  New  York.  Titus  is  the  South- 
ern sculler  who  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  North  some  four  years  ago.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  good  class  man,  though  by  no 
means  of  exceptional  speed.  Should  the 
English  entries  be  a  little  below  average, 
Titus  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  win  the 
famous  trophy,  but  if  the  English  entries 
are  up  to  average  his  chance  will  not  be 
bright.  Of  the  bona  fides  of  Mr.  Titus,  the 
Henley  Stewards  may  be  assured;  he  is  an 
amateur  and  worthy  of  indorsement. 

The  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen  is  an  organization  for  which  I  al- 
ways have  had  considerable  respect.  Its  task 
has  been  no  easy  one,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  has  performed  it  with  excellence;  yet 
every  now  and  again  something  transpires 
to  make  me  wonder  if  the  organization  is 
not  losing  its  old  spirit  and  force.  Its 
supineness  under  the  indignities  which 
Ten  Eyck  heaped  upon  it  at  the  time  that 
Paris  crew  was  "being  chosen,  was  unpleas- 
antly significant;  but  the  most  disturbing 
evidence  that  has  come  to  me  of  the  new 
order  is  the  failure  to  appoint  Mr.  Walter 
Stimson  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Stimson  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Association,  and 
his  turning  down  by  a  New  England  clique 
argues  ill  for  the  organization  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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the  Association  would  do  well  at  its  next 
annual  meeting  to  face  its  problems 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  sift  out  such 
of  its  undesirable  element  as  seems  to  be 
finding  foothold. 

The  annual  regatta  will  be  held  August 
8  and  9,  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


College 
Oarsmen 


If   Harvard   and  Yale   will  lend 
the    support    which    so    good    a 


Organize  movement  merits,  there  is  better 
prospect  than  ever  this  year  that 
we  shall  have  the  beginning  of  that  long 
promised  American  Henley.  Half  a  dozen 
old  university  oarsmen  have  been  working 
now  for  two  years  to  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  bring  about  two  or  three 
days  of  boat  racing  at  New  London,  exclu- 
sive of  the  college  events.  Last  year  the 
scheme  met  with  so  lukewarm  a  reception 
at  New  Haven  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  definite  results.  This  year  Yale 
men  seem  more  interested.  The  scope  of 
the  plan  is  an  organization  that,  in  a  small 
way,  will  do  for  ex-college  oarsmen  in 
America  what  Henley  does  for  English- 
men; i.  e.,  provide  an  annual  regatta, 
where  there  will  be  a  few  days  of  good 
sport  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  rowing 
men.  When  the  college  oarsman  gradu- 
ates in  America  his  rowing  days  end,  for, 
with  rare  exceptions,  he  does  not  join  any 
of  the  boat  clubs  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Oarsmen — a  very  worthy 
body,  but  one  which  fails  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  college  oarsman.  The  aim  of 
the  proposed  new  organization  is  to  fill 
that  need. 

The  regatta  will,  of  course,  be  held  at 
New  London  on  either  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding, or  the  morning  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  'Varsity  race,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Board  of  Stewards  composed  of  men 
from  all  the  prominent  rowing  universi- 
ties— Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  and  Columbia.  It  re- 
quires only  a  little  show  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  college  rowing  men  to  launch  this 
association;  and  its  mission  is  so  excellent 
that  the  interest  should  not  be  withheld. 

Apropos  of  college  rowing — it  is  inter- 
esting to  hear  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  considering  the  abandonment  of  the 
old-time  fixed  rowlock  for  a  swivel  rowlock 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  one  which 
has  been  long  used  in  America. 


American       The     accident    to    Mr.    Foxhall 

Polo  Ponies     Keene  in  the  hunting  field  the 

Doing:  well  Q^her  day,  of  which  the  news- 
in  England  -,  ■,  ^ 

papers  made  much,  was,   1  am 

happy  to  say,  slight,  and  Mr.  Keene  is  as 
good  now  as  he  was  before  his  horse  rolled 
over  him.  A  serious  mishap  would  have 
been  regrettable  enough  on  Mr.  Keene's 
personal  account,  but  it  would  have  meant 
disaster  to  the  American  polo  team  in  the 
forthcoming  international  match.  Noth- 
ing would  be  surer  than  defeat  for  the 
American  team  were  it  to  lose  the  general- 
ship and  the  play  of  Mr.  Keene.  As  it  is, 
the  match  will  be  a  very  hard  one,  but 
if  the  Americans  get  together  early  and 
the  ponies  play  as  well  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  the  chances  of  America's 
success  are  at  least  even.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  American  four  will  win,  for, 
while  it  will  lose  something  in  team  play, 
it  will  make  it  up  in  dash  and  all-round' 
hitting  ability.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Keene  in  which  he  tells  me  that  the  ponies 
are  all  doing  very  well,  and  that  he  thinks 
they  will  play  up  to  their  capabilities  when 
the  time  comes. 

Game  May  Hot  There  is  a  very  interesting 
Be  Killed  in  suit   just   now    going    on    m 

Closed  Season  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  that 
on  Club  some  members  of  the  Bloom- 

^  '^  ing  Grove  Park  Association 

shot  game  on  its  preserve  out  of  season, 
and  were  very  properly  called  to  book  by 
the  State  game  warden  for  violating  not 
only  the  State  game  law,  but,  by  shipping 
away  the  game,  the  Lacey  law  as  well. 
The  Blooming  Grove  Park  Association 
members  claim  their  right  to  shoot  game 
on  their  preserve  in  all  seasons.  This  is 
a  strange  contention  for  intelligent  men, 
but  will,  no  doubt,  be  set  straight  by  the 
United  States  Court,  where  it  is  being  tried. 

Game  reserves  made  possible  by  legisla- 
tive acts  are  for  its  preservation  and  pro- 
tection and  not  for  its  destruction.  The 
fact  of  them  being  private  clubs  or  re- 
serves has  no  bearing  on  the  case.  If 
the  killing  of  game  was  permitted  out 
of  season  on  private  reserves,  it  would 
demoralize  the  whole  fabric  of  game 
protection. 

The  court  tennis  and  intercollegiate  fencing  cham- 
pionships are  crowded  out  of  this  issue  and  will  be 
discussed  next  month,  with  photographs  of  the 
winners. 
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IT  seems  like  yesterday,  but  in  reality  it  was 
some  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  discussed 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  iield 
shooting  as  a  rational  sport  for  women.  What 
then  appeared  in  these  pages  was  rather 
sharply  criticised  in  certain  quarters,  but  the 
interesting  fact  remains  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  woman's  right  to  share  in  clean, 
wholesome  field  sport  was  sound  common  sense. 
The  best  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  might  be  found  in  the  long  list  of 
up-to-date  sportswomen  who  at  present  are  no 
mean  rivals  of  the  average  shooting  man. 
Instead  of  the  few  female  enthusiasts  who  only 
a  few  seasons  ago,  as  it  were,  stole  away  to 
enjoy  their  bit  of  sport,  and  only  ventured 
upon  runway,  stubble,  or  marsh  when  safely 
screened  by  the  grand  old  woods,  or  when  tem- 
porarily lost  amid  leagues  of  loneliness,  we 
have  a  small  army  of  keen,  practical  sports- 
women, as  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  and  as 
well-informed  concerning  the  ways  of  game  as 
are  most  of  their  men  friends. 

And  why  not  ?  To  my  notion,  there  are  no 
records  to  show  that  the  He  of  humanity,  or 
any  other  He,  was  ever  granted  any  special 
license  to  monopolize  the  best  there  is  in  the 
great  outdoors.  We  have  been  told  that  after 
man  was  woman,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
merely  hearsay  evidence.  What  Ave  know  is 
that  if  she  came  after  him  or  no,  she  certainly 
kept  right  after  him  until  recently,  and  that 
mainly  for  his  good.  To-day  the  old  saying 
that  "  After  man  came  woman,  and  she's  been 
after  him  ever  since,"  has  lost  a  deal  of  its 
force,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  field  of 
sport,  wherein  women  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  equal  and  occasionally  surpass  the 
average  man.  The  second  day  of  Diana  has 
dawned,  and  its  golden  promise  need  never  be 
clouded  so  long  as  woman  preserves  that 
sound  sense  and  subtle  judgment  which  form 
the  stoutest  supports  of  Her  Majesty's  throne. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  really  refined  and 
elevating  sports  of  men  are  equally  good  for 
women,  but  I  will  directly  refer  to  the  rod  and 
gun.  While  it  is  true  that  a  man  usually  can 
excel  a  woman  at  almost  any  task  from  necro- 
mantic needlework  to  persiflagic  pastry,  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  woman  properly  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  tackle  can  hold  her 
own  at  what  were,  until  quite  recently,  deemed 
purely  manly  amusements.  It  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to   see   a  woman   equal  the 


Avizard  work  of  some  masters  of  fine  fly  tackle, 
but  I  have  seen  women  shoot  in  a  fashion  which 
surely  would  astonish  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  one  weak  woman  can  do. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  club  men 
assembled  to  shoot  their  final  strings  for  a 
handsome  trophy.  The  targets  used  rendered 
the  occasion  fit  for  refined  eyes,  so  the  ladies 
were  present  in  force.  It  happened  that  Miss 
Annie  Oakley,  otherwise  known  as  "  Little 
Sure-Shot,"  was  present,  and  she  took  a  hand 
in  divers  sweeps.  I  forget  how  she  fared,  but 
I  knoAV  she  was  in  the  first  flight,  which  meant 
she  scored  nearly  all  her  birds,  and  this  in 
fair  competition  with  men  of  deadly  accuracy 
and  more  or  less  reputation  as  trapshots. 
Those  who  knew  that  little  woman  at  the  time 
kncAV  she  Avas  a  tearing  good  trap  and  field 
shot,  Avise  in  the  ways  of  game,  and  quite 
able  to  make  any  ordinary  field  shot  extend 
himself  to  his  best  pace.  At  all  events  she 
has  repeatedly  proved  that  a  smart,  nervy 
Avoman  can  shoot  quite  as  well  as  most  men. 
And,  perhaps,  in  her  own  way  she  has  done  as 
much  as  anj^one  to  encourage  Avomen  in  the  use 
of  firearms. 

To-day  there  are  many  "  Little  Sure-Shots  " 
in  disguise,  and  ten  years  from  noAV  there  will 
be  many  more.  Any  of  the  leading  dealers 
might  tell  interesting  tales  of  costly  arms 
built  for  AVomen;  in  fact,  of  steady  business 
from  the  feminine  side  of  the  house.  Every 
season  finds  more  Avomen  in  the  camp,  on  the 
trail,  and  behind  the  dogs,  and,  needless  to  say, 
their  presence  is  a  delight  to  all  true  sports- 
men. The  infiuence  of  a  good  woman  can 
never  do  otherAvise  than  sAA^eeten  the  joj's  of 
field  sports.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  shoot 
and  fish  Avith  a  few  keen,  sensible  sportswomen 
who  really  had  mastered  a  deal  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  the  craft,  and  certainly  the  exper- 
iences in  question  rank  Avith  the  most  enjoy- 
able of  a  rather  long  and  unusually  varied 
sporting  career. 

'T'o  an  eager  disciple  of  Walton  the  master- 
*■  piece  of  all  the  gems  of  the  trout  stream 
surely  is  a  "  bit,"  in  the  foreground  of  Avhich 
stands  the  supple  figure  of  a  rationally  garbed 
Avoman,  AA^ho  thoroughly  understands  the  finer 
attributes  of  angling,  who  folloAVS  the  sport 
from  a  genuine  love  of  the  stream,  its  sur- 
roundings and  possibilities.  Such  a  Avoman 
fishes  because  she  revels  in  the  freedom  and 
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beauty  of  the  wilds,  because  she  feels  the  thrill 
of  wholesome  sport  which  she  knows  is  good 
for  her,  and  because  she  has  learned  that  the 
trail  of  Diana  leads  through  right  pleasant 
places.  There  is  no  nonsense  nor  affectation 
about  her;  she  is  businesslike,  practical,  and 
charming  all  through,  and  she  glories  in  her 
freedom  and  in  the  reverent  homage  which 
wise  men  never  fail  to  pay  her.  And  she  is 
right,  too,  for  after  all  it  is  part  of  a  woman's 
business  to  please  manly  men  who  honestly 
admire  the  true  sportswoman,  as  they  openly 
or  secretly  despise  the  imitation  article. 

And  in  the  field  it  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
more  delightful  comrade  than  a  vigorous, 
womanly  woman,  who  can  tramp  for  miles  if 
need  be  and  bag  her  fair  share  of  birds.  Here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  women  who  not  only 
are  good  shots,  but  who  are  excellent  field 
naturalists;  who  have  acquired  much  wisdom 
from  study  and  intelligent  observation,  and  are 
able  to  discourse  sagely  and  entertainingly 
upon  the  habits  of  every  bird  and  beast  of 
their  district.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  woman 
can  "  queen  it  "  over  her  sportsmen  acquaint- 
ances, for  while  we  all  love  a  lovable  woman, 
Ave  worship  her  wherever  she  proves  her  ability 
to  hold  her  end  up  at  our  favorite  game. 

Apropos  of  the  woman  and  the  gun,  and 
because  it  is  customary  to  find  the  lash  at  the 
end  of  the  whip, — before  me  lies  a  report  of  a 
live-bird  shoot  in  which  a  number  of  women 
figured  prominently.  The  report  came  to  me 
in  a  letter  from  an  accomplished  sportswoman 
— one  who  has  killed  big  game  and  small.  East, 
West,  North,  and  South.  The  last  line  of  the 
letter  is :  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  To 
speak  frankly,  1  don't  think  much  of  it.  To 
me  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  facing  a  live-bird 
trap  and  bending  her  energies  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  a  wretched  pigeon  for  the 
sake  of  a  trifle  of  cash,  or  pewter  plunder,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  displeasing.  Further,  I  hope 
the  disease  won't  spread.  In  the  score  of  a 
live-bird  shoot  a  woman's  name  is  a  discordant 
note,  fience,  I  think  wise  women  will  let 
pigeon  shooting  severely  alone.  A  woman  is 
ever  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  some 
graceful  task,  while  the  grace  of  pigeon 
shooting  is  only  the  latter  half  of  the  proper 
word.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  trapshooters  to 
claim  that  the  killing  of  pigeons  is  no  worse 
than  the  killing  of  game — those  Avho  are  sports- 
men as  well  as  trapshots  know  better.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  trapshooting;  I  simply  don't 
indulge  in  it,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
unnecessarily  cruel  way  of  deciding  who  shall 


win  a  bunch  of  money  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
form  of  a  trophy.  But  to  compare  it  with 
field  shooting  in  regard  to  cruelty,  or  anything 
else  outside  of  the  aiming  and  firing  of  the  gun, 
is  like  comparing  the  work  of  the  boss  butcher 
in  a  Chicago  slaughter-house  with  the  work  of 
some  lone  trapper.  Both  kill  and  skin  beasts 
and  for  money,  but  if  1  were  looking  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  world  beautiful, 
its  creatures,  anything  connected  with  true 
sportsmanship,  I  suspect  I'd  hit  the  trail  to 
the  noi''rard  in  preference  to  the  rail  to  the 
meat  maker's.  Nor  can  I  see  why  refined 
women  should  desire  to  face  the  traps.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  elevating  about  the 
sport — in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  it  except  the 
excitement  and  the  possible  plunder.  The 
nervous  strain  of  an  important  contest  never 
did  and  never  will  do  any  good  to  man  or 
woman,  while  the  particular  brand  of  excite- 
ment which  it  offers  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  gaming  table  and  the  betting  and  prize 
rings. 

■\  ^  /  HEREVER  the  law  allows  this  month  will 
^  ^  see  the  first  of  the  shore-bird  shooting. 
While  I  am  no  advocate  of  spring  shooting, 
except  at  geese,  I  thoroughly  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  many  good  men  and  true  who 
find  pleasure  in  an  outing  after  the  enforced 
idleness  of  winter.  It  is  not  always  just  to 
criticise  men  who  uphold  the  opposite  view, 
and  certainly  the  spring  shooter  of  geese  and 
shore  birds  (not  duck,  mind  you)  has  no  weak 
argument  on  his  side.  The  beaches  and  lake 
shores  to  the  North  possess  magnetic  attrac- 
tions for  the  man  who  loves  the  outdoors — 
in  fact,  they  are  never  more  attractive  than 
during  that  magic  period  when  spring  is  pre- 
paring to  yield  her  sceptre  to  the  young  sum- 
mer. I  never  shoot  the  smaller  feathered  fry 
— the  wee,  busy  fellows  forever  trotting  the 
sand,  or  treading  to  and  fro  in  driven  clouds, 
but  I  confess  to  a  weakness  in  the  direction 
of  the  larger  and  shyer  waders,  from  curlew 
down.  These  are  no  easy  quarry,  as  the 
novice  will  learn  during  his  initial  attempts  at 
bagging  them.  Most  of  my  shore  shooting  has 
been  done  about  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the 
sport  frequently  is  wonderfully  good,  but  1 
have  also  tried  the  beaches  within  easy  reach 
of  Gotham  with  fair  success.  The  great 
trouble  with  nearby  places  is  not  so  much  a 
scarcity  of  birds  as  the  overabundance  of  gun- 
ners— "  You  can  go  where  you  please,  you  can 
skid  up  the  trees,  but  you  don't  get  away  from 
the  guns."     And  the  fellow  in  the  next  hide  i3 
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forever  bothering  you,  either  by  shooting  when 
he  shouldn't,  or  by  moving  about  and  making 
himself  generally  conspicuous  precisely  at  the 
wrong  time,  because  he  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  keep  still. 

On  the  lakes  it  is  different.  There  you  may 
have  a  full  mile  of  sand  all  to  yourself,  or, 
perhaps,  as  it  were,  be  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  Such  conditions  mean  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  for  there  is  a  deal  more 
in  shore-bird  shooting  than  the  mere  knocking 
down  of  victims.  I  know  one  huge  sandbar 
which  divides  a  snug  harbor  from  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  I  suppose  1  have  lain  upon 
that  warm  sand  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  at 
least  one  hundred  times.  Not  infrequently 
the  ground  was  reached  about  midnight,  and  a 
series  of  cat  naps  helped  to  kill  time  till  the 
big  council  fire  flared  above  the  eastern  waves. 
To  lie  in  the  warm,  dry  sand  and  listen  to  the 
hiss  of  arriving  wings,  to  the  piping  and  fluting 
of  myriad  voices  through  the  darkness,  to 
identify  each  familiar  call,  and  to  quicken  with 
keen  alertness  whenever  a  strange  note 
sounded  in  all  that  melody,  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  sport. 

And  when  the  sun  shot  his  first  flat  arrows 
across  leagues  of  blue  water;  when  the  thou- 
sands of  trotting  feet  measured  the  advance 
and  retreat  of  mimic  billows;  when  the  very 
air  was  shaken  with  the  clamor  of  Nature's 
full  marine  band,  as  incoming  squadrons  swept 
down  upon  the  feeding  grounds — then  it  was 
good  to  be  alive.  There  was  no  slaughter,  for 
of  the  hosts  of  "  peeps,"  killdeer,  piping  plover, 
and  little  sandpipers,  the  gun  demanded  no 
toll.  The  game  worthy  of  the  name  were  the 
curlew,  godwit,  black-bellied  plover,  dowitcher, 
yellow  legs,  and  sanderling.  Now  and  then 
the  beautifully  marked  turnstonc  gave  a 
chance,  and,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a  season 
the  curious  avocet  was  bagged.  All  of  these 
birds  can  take  excellent  care  of  themselves, 
and  are  only  easy  quarry  after  they  have  been 
decoyed  or  called  within  short  range,  which  is 
best  done  by  experts.  Fifteen  or  twenty  birds 
would  be  considered  an  excellent  bag.  I  have 
lain  for  three  hours  watching  a  great  flight 
of  curlew  veering  hither  and  yon  over  the  open 
lake.  Sometimes  the  flock  would  rush  like  a 
brown  river  within  about  two  hundred  yards, 
only  to  bear  away  till  it  looked  like  the  smoke 
from  the  funnel  of  some  distant  steamer.  And 
at  last,  after  one  had  almost  Avearied  of  the 
pleasant  sunshine  and  the  ceaseless  play  of 
waves,  the  flock  would  turn  and  come  dead  on 
until  its  clamor  jarred  one's  nerves  and  only 


ceased  when  the  long-delayed  double  hail  rang 
out  and  the  dead  came  spat-spatting  down 
upon  the  sand.  One  such  chance  was  sufficient 
for  one  day,  for  when  the  opportunity  did 
arrive  it  meant  a  dozen  or  more  birds. 

When  shooting  shore  birds  I  seldom  build 
much  of  a  hide.  A  berth  beside  any  bit  of 
driftwood  is  excellent,  but  a  man  properly 
dressed  need  only  scoop  a  slight  hollow  in  the 
dry  sand.  So  long  as  his  costume  closely 
matches  the  ground  color  a  man  may  lie 
almost  anywhere,  but,  whether  he  be  on  salt 
or  fresh  water,  he  should  take  post  within 
easy  range  of  the  wet  strip  where  the  waves 
break.  That  is  the  feeding  ground  for  most 
species,  and  as  the  birds  are  given  to  flying 
along  the  actual  water-line,  or  a  bit  outside 
it,  the  gun  should  be  as  close  to  it  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  The  larger  shore  birds 
require  hard  hitting,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
long  range  work  and  its  consequent  loss  of 
birds  which  struggle,  or  fall  direct,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sand. 

T  T  is  far  from  my  desire  to  interfere  with 
any  one's  pleasure,  or  to  roughen  the  path 
of  young,  would-be  scientists,  yet  I  would 
address  a  few  kindly  words  to  those  young 
people  who  about  this  time  of  year  feel  the 
influence  of  the  egg-collecting  fever.  Are  you 
contemplating  making  a  collection  of  the  eggs 
and  nests  of  native  birds  ?  If  so — Don't!  Are 
you  given  to  poking  about  hedgerows  and 
other  growths,  putting  your  hand  into  nests 
and  trying  to  look  scientifically  sagely  at  some 
decent  bird's  eggs  ?  If  so — Don't!  Cut  it  out 
— drop  it!  The  odds  are  ten  thousand  to  one 
that  all  your  scientific  interest  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  fad,  which  can  do 
no  possible  good  and  is  mighty  apt  to  do  a 
heap  of  harm.  Most  birds  bitterly  resent  the 
slightest  invasion  of  their  homes,  and  many 
will  promptly  desert  eggs  which  have  been 
handled.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  destroyed 
each  season  by  amateur  collectors,  who  seldom 
if  ever  advance  beyond  the  first  step  of  their 
ornithological  hobby.  A  collection  of  eggs,  as 
gathered  by  the  average  person,  is  about  as 
worthless  a  possession  as  could  be  imagined, 
and  the  odds  are  heavy  that  it  goes  to  eternal 
smash  within  a  year  of  its  beginning.  The 
damage  done  by  these  unwisely  begun,  never- 
completed  collections  is  much  more  serious 
than  most  people  imagine.  Mature  people 
should  have  sufficient  sense,  and  young  people 
should  be  taught,  to  leave  the  nests  of  birds 
carefully  alone. 
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'~r  HE  man  contemplating  an  early  trip  after 
^  trout  should  carefully  examine  and  thor- 
oughly test  every  bit  of  tackle.  Things  may 
have  gone  a  bit  wrong  during  the  long,  idle 
period,  and  if  so,  the  place  to  make  that  dis- 
covery is  right  at  home  in  your  den  where 
tools  are  handy,  and  not  beside  the  chosen 
water.  Go  over  the  rod  and  satisfy  yourself 
that  every  inch  of  it  is  in  first-class  order. 
Some  forgotten  or  imsuspected  damage  may 
be  discovered,  and  for  such  cases  there  is  noth- 
ing so  good  as  leisurely  home  treatment. 
Examine  every  fly,  and  if  hooks  require  atten- 
tion, put  them  in  proper  order.  Don't  forget 
the  lines,  and  don't  forget  that  while  the  over- 
hauling of  tackle  is  merely  a  pleasant  way  of 
killing  time  at  home,  it  may  prove  a  most 
exasperating  task  if  neglected  until  you  are 
beside  the  stream.  Many  a  grand  fish  has  been 
lost  owing  to  an  unsuspected  weakness  some- 
where, and  the  wise  angler  takes  no  chances. 

/^is'E  of  the  useful  lessons  of  the  big  shoot- 
^-^  ing  fixtures  is  the  illustrations  they 
afford  of  the  general  excellence  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  shells.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
majority  of  sportsmen  harbored  the  notion 
that  shells  loaded  at  home  were  more  reliable 
than  those  offered  by  dealers.  In  point  of  fact, 
no  amateur  can  hope  to  equal  the  uniform 
loading  of  the  goods  from  the  factory.  The 
records  of  the  last  Grand  American  Handicap 
show  that  there  were  only  three  misfires  in  a 
total  of  about  30,000  shots.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, this  would  imply  that  an  ordinary  sports- 
man using  such  ammunition  would  have  about 
three  misfires  during  his  entire  field  career. 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  Worcester  County 
^*-  Game  Protective  Association,  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  E.  S.  Knowles;  vice-presi- 
dents, V.  P.  Prentice  and  G.  B.  Inches;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, E.  F.  Swan.  The  Association  is 
in  favor  of  restocking  and  introducing  desir- 
able birds,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  has 
decided  to  liberate  Kansas  and  California 
quail  at  the  best  points  in  the  country  during 
the  present  year. 

Defore  very  long  we  sportsmen  will  have 
*-^  our  sportsman  President  just  where  we 
want  him — i.  e.,  in  our  snug  dens.  He  has 
recently  completed  another  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  sporting  literature  in  the  shape  of  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  American  Spoi'tsman's 


Lihrdvij,  which  the  Macmillans  are  shortly  to 
publish.  That  the  President  should  have  big 
game  as  his  subject  is  only  natural,  for  few 
men  in  this  country  know  more  about  our  big 
game,  while  none  can  better  express  what  he 
knows.  The  President's  broad  and  vigorous 
style  suits  the  subjects,  while  the  frequently 
broad  and  always  vigorous  subjects  suit  the 
President — so  there  you  are!  The  big  game 
volume  is  one  of  a  contemplated  series,  each 
volume  of  which  will  come  from  the  man,  or 
men,  best  fitted  to  produce  works  of  perma- 
nent value.  The  complete  series  will  not  only 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  interested  in  the 
ways  of  the  animals  and  birds  classed  as  game, 
but  it  will  possess  an  additional  value  as  the 
Avork  of  experts  who  have  devoted  years  of 
close  study  to  their  favorite  subjects.  When 
completed,  the  series  will  tell  the  true  story 
of  American  game  as  it  has  never  been  told, 
and  if  it  does  not  find  a  snug  berth  upon  the 
favorite  shelf  of  every  intelligent  sportsman's 
bookcase,  then  I'm  a  mighty  poor  reader  of 
fresh  sign. 

A  REPORT  from  Ohio  makes  cheering  men- 
■'*  tion  of  the  progress  of  the  pheasant  in 
that  State.  Three  years  ago  the  legislature 
appropriated  money  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution among  the  farmers  of  a  stock  of 
pheasants,  which  were  protected  until  1904. 
Two  years  have  been  added  to  the  original 
close  period,  which  means  that  the  birds  may 
not  be  shot  until  the  autumn  of  1906.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  birds  are  multiplying  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
success  of  the  attempt  to  stock  the  covers  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  which  means  that  some 
rare  good  sport  should  follow  when  the  law 
allows. 

'T'HAT  sterling  sportsman,  Mr.  William  C. 
•*  Whitney,  is  determined  to  make  his  October 
mountain  game  preserve,  near  Lenox,  Mass., 
everything  it  should  be.  The  latest  arrivals 
there  are  a  nvimber  of  moose.  The  animals 
were  brought  from  Canada,  and  they  reached 
their  new  home  in  excellent  condition.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  men  of  the  Whitney  calibre  and 
possessed  of  properties  of  suitable  extent  at 
the  best  points  in  New  England,  could  do 
grand  work  in  behalf  of  the  game.  Canada 
can  very  well  spare  a  few  animals  for  such 
worthy  purpose,  and  possibly  the  restocking 
idea  may  prove  contagious,  for  there  are  other 
men  able,  and  other  places  suitable,  for  simi- 
lar experiments. 
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"IT  HE  Merritt  bill,  whicli  prohibits  the  use  of 
^  any  form  of  trap,  jacklight,  or  other 
unsportsmanlike  device  in  the  taking  of  deer 
in  this  State,  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Odell.  Any  form  of  jacking,  or  fire-hunting,  is 
inexcusable,  and  I  never  was  guilty  of  firing 
at  shined  eyes,  but  I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun 
jacking  when  there  was  never  a  firearm  within 
a  mile  of  the  canoe.  Time  and  time  again, 
on  Maine  and  Ontario  waters,  1  have  slipped 
away  with  a  jack  and  a  good  man  to  pad- 
dle, and  made  silent  trips  to  huge  mats  of 
lily-pads  and  other  spots,  where  the  fresh  sign 
had  beti-ayed  the  nightly  visits  of  trim-footed 
doe  and  heavy  buck.  There  is  a  witchery  and 
fascination  about  this  sort  of  thing  which 
somehow  strongly  apjjeals  to  me,  yet  1  would 
not  give  a  nickel  for  a  legal  right  to  shoot  the 
stateliest  buck  that  ever  stared  big-eyed  at  the 
baffling  light.  But  to  steal  across  oily  water 
into  the  mystery  of  soundless  shadows,  to  feel 
the  blackness  of  everything  almost  pressing 
on  you,  to  hear  the  queer  night-noises  and  feel 
each  stir  your  blood,  is  wondrous  pleasant. 
The  peculiar  influence  of  the  scene  and  hour 
takes  complete  possession  of  you  until  you 
get  so  worked  up  that  the  hollow  sweep  of  a 
reed  against  the  canoe  becomes  a  veritable 
uproar,  while  the  sharp  plash  of  a  striking  fish 
makes  your  heart  fairly  bound.  And  tiny 
pebbles  along  the  shore  have  a  way  of  shifting 
and  faintly  rattling  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  and  there  are  leaves  which  tick  sol- 
emnly and  boughs  which  sway  as  they  never 
do  in  broad  daylight.  A  dozen  times  you  hear 
huge  bucks  and  fat  does  fairly  wallowing  in  the 
water,  yet  you  wait  and  wait  motionless  as  a 
mummy,  for  your  good  sense  tells  you  that 
your  bad  senses  are  lying  about  these  things. 
A  splash  which  fairly  jars  you  suggests  that 
a  bull  moose  has  dived  headlong  from  some 
dizzy  height,  a  repetition  of  it  proves  that 
some  drunken  bear  has  fallen  from  an  over- 
hanging tree,  yet  you  swallow  your  heart  and 
keep  still,  because  you  know  that  the  moose 
is  some  fat  grub  that  has  slipped  from  a  twig, 
and  the  bear  is  a  half-pound  trout  that  has 
saved  the  grub  from  getting  too  wet.  One 
hundred  times  you  hear  ihese  huge  creatures 
falling  in,  and  every  time  your  senses  lie  and 
your  heart  flutters,  but  at  last — plop — plop. 
That  is  different!  Instantly  the  bugbears 
dwindle  to  their  true  proportions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  real  thing.  No  fooling  now — that 
Bound  is  made  by  a  deer,  and  as  you  feel  the 
silent  swirl  of  the  paddle  you  know  that  your 
man  is  up  to  his  work. 


You  may  yet  fail,  but  perhaps  you  get  the 
silent  signal  along  the  wale,  and  silently  your 
hand  performs  its  office  and  the  eager  light 
shoots  against  the  wonder-wall  of  blackness. 
Is  that  worth  while — that  marvelous  picture 
of  wild  life,  that  set,  beautiful  form  in  the 
full  glare  of  a  sudden  publicity  which  has  for 
the  moment  stiffened  with  amazement  every 
erstwhile  pliant  fibre  of  its  graceful  body. 
Stare  at  it  like  a  child  staring  at  a  lamp,  that 
the  image  may  be  strongly  printed — that  you 
may  again  see  it  as  you  lie  in  the  silent  camp. 
Aye!  and  long  years  afterward,  as  you  lie  in 
your  dark  home-room,  the  one  splash  of  moon- 
light on  the  carpet  will  spread  afar  into  a 
sleeping  lake;  the  dark  corners  will  stretch 
into  long  aisles  of  scented  silence  walled  with 
crowding  trees,  and  fair  before  you  will  trem- 
ble a  shapely  wraith  of  an  unshot  deer — a  bit 
of  the  long  ago. 

"  Whew!  "  How  it  clove  the  silence  like  a 
rifle  shot.  There  is  the  water,  yet  swirling. 
You  heard  the  swish  of  returning  branches,  the 
quick  thump-thump  upon  root-netted  mold. 
You  still  hear  the  dull  tick-nock  of  a  wet 
stone  rolling.  He  is  there,  back  of  the  brush 
— he  took  only  two  leaps,  do  you  say  ?  He 
is  not  there — he  has  gone.  For  the  instant  in 
his  fright  he  forgot — then  he  remembered  and 
cat-footed.  "  Whew !  "  Faint  and  far  is  it  ? 
Yet  in  the  vulgar  tongue — "That's  him!  " 

T  T  really  looks  as  though  we  shortly  would 
have  something  very  like  the  game  refuges 
of  which  I  have  repeatedly  written  in  these 
pages.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  utility 
of  such  refuges  was  first  pointed  out;  in  fact, 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Canadian  National 
Park  at  Banff  were  the  first  important  results 
of  the  original  idea,  which  was  good  then  as 
it  is  to-day.  The  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa, 
has  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  to  transfer  certain  forest 
reserves  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  authorize  game  and  fish  pro- 
tection in  forest  reserves  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  secretary  of  the  department  con- 
troling  the  reserve  may  establish  preserves 
for  the  breeding  and  perpetuation  of  the  bison 
or  other  American  animals,  and  may  transfer 
to  that  preserve  any  native  game  animals 
which  he  may  deem  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion. Another  good  bill  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  authorize  the  importa- 
tion of  eggs  of  game  birds  for  propagation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  both  bills  will  safely  run 
the  legislative  gauntlet. 


ANGLING 

DESTROYING  WORTHLESS  FISH— HABITATS  OF  PIKES— OPEN  SEASON 

FOR  TROUT 

By  WILLIAM    C.    HARRIS 

"The  American  Angler." 


AS  interest  in  angling  as  a  pastime  increases 
the  proper  facilities  for  its  indulgence 
has,  for  some  years,  been  the  aim  of  many  fish 
commissioners,  but,  so  far,  they  have  some- 
what failed  in  one  important  duty,  that  of  the 
persistent  removal  or  destruction  of  worthless 
and  obnoxious  fish  from  waters  containing  the 
so-called  game  fish — the  trouts,  the  black  bass, 
and  the  pikes.  A  recent  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  authorities  in  Indiana  is  much  to 
be  commended,  as  their  object  is  to  destroy  the 
carp,  the  gar,  and  other  water  animals  that  live 
and  thrive  on  mud  bottoms,  eating  the  spawn 
and  fry  of  better  fish,  and  in  one  instance,  that 
of  the  carp,  destroying  the  wild  vegetable 
growth,  wild  rice  particularly;  thus  placing  a 
barrier  of  lack  of  food  to  the  visits  of  wild 
fowl,  especially  the  canvasback  duck. 

It  appears,  unfortunately,  that  the  Indiana 
Commission  has  extended,  or  proposes  to  do  so, 
its  war  against  objectionable  fish  to  include 
those  of  the  pike  family.  This  is  an  error.  The 
unspotted  mascalonge  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  pike  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
waters  of  Indiana,  are  essentially  game  fishes, 
and  both  are  edibly  good.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  mascalonge  wrapped  in  coarse 
linen  crash,  boiled  and  served  with  butter  and 
egg  sauce,  is  a  delicious  morsel,  and  the  same 
sections  of  a  large  pike,  cooked  in  similar 
manner,  are  hardly  inferior. 

Take  away  the  pikes,  and  the  anglers  of 
Indiana  have  only  the  black  bass  and  a  few 
others  of  the  perch  family  to  seek  on  the  rod, 
and,  although  the  black  bass  is  essentially  the 
game  fish  of  Indiana  waters,  the  large  pike, 
commonly  called  pickerel  in  that  and  other 
western  and  northwestern  states,  and  the 
"  little  pickerel "  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
worm-like  tracks  on  its  back,  are  much  sought 
by  rod  fishermen,  the  first  for  its  fighting 
qualities,  and  the  latter  as  a  choice  table  fish. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  we  hear  that  a 
like  error  prevails  in  waters,  particularly  in 
Corey's  Lake,  that  do  not  contain  any  species 
of  the  salmon  family  (trouts  included).  On 
that  lake  the  anglers  kill  and  throw  away  all 
the  pikes  of  whatever  species  they  chance  to 
get  hold  of  by  any  means,  being  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  these  fish  are  destructive  to  bass 


life.  They  are  wrong.  The  black  bass,  as  is 
well  known,  can  take  care  of  itself  and  progeny, 
and  the  final  will  be  that  the  pike  {"  pickerel  ") 
will  gradually  succumb  to  the  bass,  as  has  been 
shown  in  all  waters  where  these  antagonistic 
fish  live  together,  the  spines  of  the  front  back- 
fin  of  the  bass  being  the  weapon  of  offense. 

The  limit  of  range  of  habitat  of  some  species 
of  fish  has  always  been  an  open  question  with 
the  ichthyic  authorities,  and  it  is  frequently 
changed  by  recent  and  more  thorough  investi- 
gations; in  many  cases  the  boimdaries  are  as 
yet  undefined.  This  is  particularly  true  of  salt 
water  fishes,  and  partially  so  regarding  the 
pikes  of  fresh  water,  a  subject  which  seems  to 
particularly  interest  American  anglers,  judging 
from  correspondence  recently  received.  I  will 
try  and  make  the  matter  clear  to  them. 

T^  HE  mascalonge,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
pike,  is  found  in  the  Great  Lake  system, 
the  Ohio  River,  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
River  and  northward,  the  typical  form,  with 
whitish  belly  and  distinct  round  or  squarish 
black  spots,  being  confined  in  habitat  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  outlets  and  tributaries.  A 
subspecies,  commonly  known  as  the  Ohio 
mascalonge,  inhabits  Chautauqua  and  Conneaut 
Lakes,  N.  Y.,  and  other  clear  lakes  outside  of 
the  Great  Lake  system;  it  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  Ohio  River,  and  may  be  recognized,  pri- 
marily, by  the  dark  narrow  cross  shades  on  the 
body,  which  seem  to  break  up,  now  and  then, 
into  faint  dark  spots.  A  second  and  last  sub- 
species is  found  only  in  the  large  waters  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is  known  as  the 
unspotted  mascalonge,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  the  absence  of  sjiots  on  the  body. 

The  pike,  or  "  Great  Northern  pickerel,"  so- 
called  from  the  days  of  Frank  Forester,  and 
known  as  the  "  pickerel "  in  northern  New 
York  and  the  western  and  northwestern 
states,  has  a  very  wide  range  of  habitat.  It  is 
closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  with  the  common 
pike  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  many  fresh  wa- 
ters of  Asia,  north  to  Siberia,  and  all  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America 
as  far  north  as  Alaska;  it  lives  in  the  eastern 
United  States  waters  south  to  New  York  and 
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the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  is  found  in  Europe  as  far 
south  as  Italy  and  Greece.  It  may  be  recog- 
nized on  sight  by  the  yellowish  spots  on  the 
belly  and  the  grayish  V-shaped  spots  on  the 
scales.  There  is  but  one  species  of  this  pike — ■ 
Lucius  lucius. 

The  pond  pickerel  has  an  extended  habitat. 
It  inhabits  waters  everywhere  south  and  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  it  has  been 
found  as  far  south  as  Crooked  Lake,  Florida, 
former  investigations  making  northern  Ala- 
bama its  southern  limit  of  range;  the  ichthy- 
ologists formerly  made  a  subspecies  of  the 
Florida  pickerel,  which  classification  has  now 
been  dropped.  This  pickerel  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  congeners  by  its  checks  and 
gill  covers  being  entirely  covered  with  scales, 
its  well-forked  tail,  and  the  dark  lines  and 
streaks  on  the  body,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  cross  bars  or  recticulations. 

The  small  pickerels  are  two  in  number, 
neither  growing  more  than  twelve  inches  in 
length.  One,  "  the  banded  pickerel,"  is  abun- 
dant from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  in  low- 
land streams  and  swamps.  It  is  found  only  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  westernmost 
record  being  the  Escambia  Kiver,  at  Flomaton, 
Ala.  It  is  known  by  the  black  bar  below  the 
eye  and  the  blackish  cvirved  bars  (about 
twenty,  and  sometimes  faint)  on  its  sides.  The 
other  species  called  "  the  little  pickerel,"  lives 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is 
unknown  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  the  curved  streaks,  look- 
ing like  worm  tracks,  on  its  sides. 

TN  the  previous  issue  of  Outing  was  given  the 
open  seasons  for  trout,  commencing  at  vari- 
ous dates  in  April.  The  list  included  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  section  where  the  law  legalizes  fish- 
ing for  trout  in  that  month ;  a  complete  schedule 
is  now  appended,  to  which  is  added  the  States 
wherein  the  season  opens  in  the  month  of  May, 
or  later.  The  reader  will  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  points  named  as  likely  fishing  grovmds  are 
the  railroad  stations  nearest  the  trovit  streams. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California  the  open  season  begins  on  April 
1  and  closes  on  October  31,  with  a  size  limit  of 
five  inches  in  Oregon,  and  none  in  California 
and  Washington.  All  of  these  States  contain 
most  fruitful  waters  for  trout,  which  are  mainly 
of  the  rainbow,  steelhead,  and  cut-throat 
species,  although  the  eastern  brook  trout  has 
been  somewhat  profusely  planted  in  the 
streams  of  those  States,  of  which  waters  there 
are  many  hundreds,  but  it  is  impracticable  to 


name    more    than    a    few    of  them    in    these 

columns : 

In  California  the  entire  route  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  is  mapped  with  trout 
streams,  and  down  from  the  Sierras  and  other 
elevated  sections  there  are  many  scores  of 
galloping  brooks,  each  of  which  contains  its 
quota,  generally  a  large  one,  of  trout,  mainly 
rainbows.  I  name  only  a  dozen,  from  which  the 
reader  may  select,  sending  to  the  Outing  Bu- 
reau for  the  latest  data: 

Lakes  Tahoe;  Chico;  Milbrae;  Kern  River; 
Whitney's  Creek;  Redding;  Lake  Merced; 
Laquinitos  Lake  (the  last  two  near  San 
Francisco);  McCloud  River,  near  Baird;  the 
waters  around  and  near  San  Bruno. 

In  Oregon  trout  waters  are  also  numerous 
and  easy  of  access  from  the  business  centres.  I 
name : 

Clackamas;  Eugene;  Gold  Hill;  Milton; 
Troutdale;  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Cas- 
cades near  Albany;  Corvallis;  Rogue  River  and 
Evans  Creek  near  Woodville. 

In  Washington  a  condition  exists  similar  to 
that  prevailing  in  the  two  States  last 
named.  Trout  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
ubiquitous  in  the  mountain  streams,  of  which 
only  a  few  can  be  recorded  here: 

Alderton;  Cascades;  Winlock;  Dayton;  Ritz- 
ville;  Spokane;  and  Waitburg. 

In  Nevada  the  season  also  opens  on  April  1 
and  closes  October  1,  with  a  six-inch  limit.  I 
have  a  record  of  only  two  of  the  best  trout 
sections,  viz.:  the  waters  around  Carson  and 
Palisade  stations. 

We  now  reach  those  States  wherein  the  law 
prohibits  fishing  for  trout  until  May  1  and 
later  dates. 

In  Maryland  the  general  season  opens  on 
May  1  and  closes  August  15.  There  are,  how- 
ever, local  laws  which  govern  the  fishing  in 
Frederick  and  Baltimore  counties.  In  the 
former  the  open  season  dates  from  March  1  to 
August  31, inclusive,  and  in  the  last  from  March 
1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  and  a  six-inch  limit  pre- 
vails in  all  counties.  Most  of  the  best  trout 
streams  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
They  are:  Deer  Park;  Mountain  Lake  Park; 
Oakland;    Buttons;    and  Swanton. 

In  both  North  and  South  Dakota  the  season 
opens  on  May  1,  with  no  size  limit.  In  the 
former  it  closes  on  December  31,  and  in  the 
latter  on  September  30.  I  have  no  record  of 
the  trout  waters  in  either  of  these  States; 
black  bass,  pike,  and  numerous  coarse  fish 
prevail  in  all  sections. 

In  Idaho  the  legal  day  is  May  1,  and  the  open 
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season  ends  on  October  31 ;  there  is  no  size 
limit.    I  name  a  few  good  localities: 

Camas;  Franklin;  Granite;  Soda  Springs; 
Sand  Point ;  Rathburn ;  Mountain  Home ;  Mont- 
pelier;    Minidoka;    Inkom;    and   McCammon. 

In  Wyoming  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Idaho,  but  the  limit  of  size  is  six  inches.  The 
State  is  corduroyed  with  trout  waters,  and 
grand  ones,  the  best  of  which  will  be  found 
around  and  adjacent  to: 

Carter;  Aspen;  Twin  Creek;  Cokesville; 
Fort  Steele;  Hilliard;  Fort  Washakia;  Lara- 
mie;   Piedmont;    Rawlins;    and  Sherling. 

The  open  season  in  Michigan  begins  on  May 
1,  and  closes  August  31,  with  a  six-inch  limit  of 
size.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there 
are  many  excellent  trout  waters.  Formerly 
these  sections  were  noted  for  grand  grayling 
fishing,  but  this  poetic  fish,  the  shadowy  omhre, 
is  gradually  passing  away  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  fiercer  and  spawn-eating  trout  and  the 
devastating  axe  of  the  woodman  with  his  lum- 
ber rafts  sweeping  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
gaayling,  which  reproduces  its  kind  in  the 
spring  when  freshets  prevail — the  heyday  of  the 
lumber  marts  and  sad  ones  for  this  beautiful 
fish.  But  if  the  grayling  is  now  only  "  a  passing 
shadow,"  there  are  still  left  in  Michigan  many 
excellent  trout  waters  the  localities  of  which 
may  be  named  as  follows : 

Calumet;  Marquette;  Hancock;  Au  Train; 
Baraga;  Cheshire;  Boyne  Falls;  Hermansville ; 
Grayling;  Evart;  Crystall  Falls;  Houghton; 
L'Anse;  Kalkaska;  Otsego  Lake;  Negaunee; 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  Vermont  the  season  opens  on  May  1,  and 
closes  September  1;  only  a  six-inch  limit  is 
legal. 

The  trout  streams  of  the  State  are  indus- 
triously fished,  but  the  visiting  angler  will  not 
go  far  astray  if  he  visits: 

Woodstock;  Shaftsbury;  Arlington;  Island 
Pond;  Bethel;  Barre;  Wolcott;  Windsor;  Sum- 
mit;   Randolph;    Morrisville;    and   Jamaica. 

T  N  Colorado  the  open  season  lasts  from  June 
^  1  to  October  31,  with  a  size  limit  of  eight 
inches;  in  this  respect  the  laws  of  the  States 
lying  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  are  exam- 
ples for  the  Eastern  legislators.  This  State  is 
permeated  with  trout  streams.  Go  anywhere 
outside  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  thickly  set- 
tled sections  and  a  trout  stream  will,  no 
doubt,  gurgle  or  roar  at  your  side  or  before 
you.  I  covild  name  hundreds  of  such  localities, 
but  have  only  space  for  a  dozen  or  so: 

Lyons;     Pouche;     Wagon   Wheel    Gap;    Mc- 


Gees;  Villa  Grove;  iSTathrop;  St.  Elmo;  Rack- 
wood;  Platte  River;  Beaver  Brook;  Malta; 
Golden;  Henry;  Leadville;  Buena  Vista;  and 
Cimaron. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  trout  fishing  is 
legal  from  June  1  to  October  31.  In  the  former 
the  size  limit  is  seven  inches,  and  there  is  none 
in  New  Mexico.  I  have  a  record  of  only  three 
localities  in  Arizona,  near  which  trout  are  said 
to  be  abundant :  Flagstaff,  Winslow,  and  Hack- 
berry.  In  New  Mexico  six,  to  wit:  Chama; 
Embudo;  Monero;  Gallup;  Espanola;  and 
Fort  Stanton. 

Utah  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
law  of  the  open  season  for  trout  prohibits 
fishing  until  June  15,  but  as  compensation  gives 
the  angler  until  December  15  to  ply  his  rod  and 
flip  the  fly.  Seven  inches  is  also  the  commend- 
able size  limit.  In  Utah  there  are  many 
excellent  trout  waters,  the  best  of  them  being 
located  in  the  following  sections: 

Wahsach ;  Park  City ;  Thistle ;  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Junction;  Clear  Creek;  Milford;  Ogden 
(waters  ten  miles  distant)  ;  Logan;  Echo;  and 
Richmond. 

In  the  States  and  territory  named  below, 
hook  and  line  fishing  is  permitted  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  size  oi 
fish  captured: 

Montana;  Arkansas;  Alabama;  Kansas;  Del- 
aware; Tennessee;  Georgia;  South  Carolina; 
Illinois;    Kentucky;    Texas;    and   Oklahoma. 

T  N  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  fishing  laws 
*-  are  at  variance  in  the  different  provinces. 
In  New  Brunswick  the  open  season  is  frora 
May  2  to  September  14;  in  Ontario  from  May  1 
to  September  14;  in  Quebec  from  May  1  to 
September  30;  in  Manitoba,  from  January  1  to 
September  30.  [All  the  above  dates  are  inclu- 
sive.] In  Nova  Scotia  the  season  opens  on 
April  2  and  ends  on  September  30;  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  the  legal  season  is 
from  May  1  to  September  15;  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  from  December  1  to  September  30,  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  in  British  America  on 
hook  and  line  fishing  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  size  of  trout 
taken  from  Canadian  waters,  except  in  Quebec, 
where  the  limit  is  six  inches. 

The  omission  of  the  word  "  inclusive  "  after 
the  dates  specified,  and  the  phrasing  of  the 
laws  in  many  sections  are  apt  to  confuse  the 
reader  as  to  the  exact  opening  and  closing  days 
of  the  season.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
laws  easily  understood,  as  compiled  from  State 
enactments  to  January  1,  1902. 


THE  YACHTING  OUTLOOK 


By  W.    P.    STEPHENS 


THE  prospects  of  the  season  of  1902,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  placing  of  orders  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  time  for  building  a  large  yacht 
during  the  winter,  were  in  no  way  promising. 
But  two  early  orders  were  placed,  and  those  for 
one-design  boats,  the  60-footers  Weetamoe  and 
Neola,  owned  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Lippitt  and  G. 
M.  Pynchon,  respectively.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  end  of  the  building  season  was  marked 
by  great  activity  in  the  smaller  classes,  and  as 
these  craft  can  be  turned  out  in  a  month  or 
two,  the  opening  of  the  sailing  season  this 
month  finds  a  very  large  number  of  new  racing 
yachts  ready  for  their  work.  This  new  fleet, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Chicago,  is  marked  by  two 
characteristics:  it  is  made  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  local  classes,  independent  of  each 
other;  and  each  class  is  built  under  special 
restrictions,  if  not  to  a  single  standard  design. 
Further  than  this,  the  class  restrictions  in 
nearly  all  cases  are  deliberately  framed  to  pro- 
duce a  moderate  and  useful  type  of  boat  rather 
than  an  extreme  racing  machine.  This  is  notice- 
ably the  case  with  the  30-foot  class  of  the 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourteen  yachts  as  nearly 
alike  as  it  is  possible  to  build  them,  the  design 
calling  for  a  seaworthy  and  comfortable  cabin 
craft.  Where  the  one-design  plan  has  not  been 
adopted,  stringent  restrictions  on  dimensions 
take  its  place,  as  at  Chicago,  where  a  21-foot 
restricted  class  has  just  been  established  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  a  number  of  boats 
having  been  built  or  purchased  about  Boston. 
At  the  latter  centre  this  class,  already  firmly 
established,  has  been  materially  strengthened 
during  the  winter.  In  some  of  the  smaller  one- 
design  classes  the  fin  keel  type  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  suitable  where  only  racing  and  day 
sailing  is  contemplated;  but  the  skow  type  has 
largely  disappeared. 

In  the  regular  open  classes  throughout  the 
country  the  skow  type  is  much  less  prominent 
than  at  any  time  for  some  years  past.  It  is 
still  supreme  on  the  small  isolated  lakes  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  and  it  is 
likely  to  remain  in  favor,  as  racing  is  the  only 
form  of  yacht  sailing  possible  on  such  small 
bodies  of  water,  and  the  depth  is  so  limited  as 
to  prohibit  the  convenient  use  of  the  fin  keel; 
even  if  it  were  as  fast  as  the  live-ballast  skow. 

The  challenge  cup  of  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  a 
trophy  which  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  some  of  the  worst  attempts  at  skow  archi- 


tecture ever  floated,  still  remains  under  the 
original  conditions;  and,  as  a  challenge  has 
been  issued,  there  will  probably  be  seen  agaiti 
this  summer  a  repetition  of  the  discreditable 
performances  of  1900,  when  alleged  racing 
yachts  capsized  and  broke  up  under  the  stress 
of  a  few  days'  racing. 

The  Seawanhaka  Cup  is  still  open  to  the  skow 
type,  but  under  such  limitations  of  scantling  as 
insure  a  reasonable  amount  of  strength  and  a 
life  of  several  years  at  least. 

By  the  restrictions  just  adopted  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  skow  type,  which  did  so  much  harm 
to  yachting  last  year,  is  effectually  barred;  and 
when  the  next  match  for  the  Canada's  Cup  is 
sailed,  in  1903,  it  will  find  a  fleet  of  new  and 
wholesome  craft  afloat  on  Ontario  and  the 
other  lakes.  The  attempts  to  introduce  the 
skow  type  in  the  regular  classes  on  the  coast, 
from  the  51 -foot  downward,  have  at  last  been 
abandoned;  and  though  the  semi-fin  type»is 
still  in  favor,  its  more  extreme  freak  sister  has 
probably  disappeared  forever. 

A  s  the  yachts  slide  down  the  railways  and 
•'*■  sails  are  bent  for  the  season,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  haul  out,  strike  over,  and  safely  cover 
up  that  sacred  fetish  of  yachtsmen — the  meas- 
urement question — to  lie  idle  through  the  sum- 
mer but  ready  for  launching  with  the  approach 
of  frost.  Before  performing  this  important 
ceremony  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  over 
the  present  conditions.  The  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  at  last  reached  a 
safe  anchorage  in  the  matter  of  measurement, 
having  jettisoned  the  gold  brick  which  has 
proved  such  improfitable  ballast  since  it  aban- 
doned a  good  rule  for  a  bad  one  in  1898.  A 
special  committee,  including  Messrs.  E.  P.  War- 
ner, of  Chicago,  E.  W.  Radder,  of  Cleveland,  and 
iEmilius  Jarvis,  of  Toronto,  has  been  at  work 
since  last  October  on  the  question  of  a  new 
rule,  and  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject 
with  a  number  of  the  designers,  has  suggested 
a  series  of  fixed  limitations  of  maximum  sail 
area,  minimum  area  of  midship  section,  mini- 
mum breadth,  minimum  freeboard,  and  minimum 
draft  (for  keel  yachts)  in  each  of  the  six 
classes  in  existence  on  the  lakes.  These  are 
supplemented  by  certain  requirements  as  to 
cabin  trunk.  In  connection  with  the  scantling 
rule  now  in  use,  these  restrictions,  while  allow- 
ing considerable  liberty  to  designers  and 
owners,    will    produce    such     useful     all-round 
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yachts    as   existed   on   the   lakes    up    to    the  for  which  it  was  intended.     The  committee  in 

adoption  of  the  British  girth  ride.  charge  of  the  competition  includes  Messrs.  John 

On  Long  Island  Sound  the  new  Hyslop  for-  Hyslop,  A.  Gary  Smith,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  Jr., 

mula  is  actually  on  the  books,  and  is  nominally  and  Clinton  H.  Crane. 

under  test ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  season's  The  only  stir  in  the  largest  racing  class  is  the 
racing  is  likely  to  throw  no  useful  light  upon  it.  sale  of  the  yawl  Navahoe  by  Royal  Phelps  Car- 
There  is  but  one  fair  and  conclusive  test  of  a  roll  to  a  German  yachtsman,  George  J.  Watjen, 
new  formula,  and  that  is  to  design,  build,  and  of  Bremen.  The  yacht  is  now  on  her  way  across 
race  a  number  of  yachts  under  it ;  and  no  effort  the  Atlantic  with  Captain  Lem  Miller,  so  long 
to  this  end  has  been  made.  The  rule  will  be  known  as  the  efficient  mate  of  Captain  Charles 
applied  to  a  mixed  lot  of  old  yachts,  designed  Barr,  in  command.  She  will  join  the  German- 
under  other  rules,  and  its  operation  will  be  Ameriea,n  Reet,  I duna,  Lasca,Aleeae,  and.  Meteor 
further  complicated  by  certain  special  exemp-  ///.  The  latter  yacht  is  now  at  Southampton, 
tions;  so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  no  useful  receiving  her  interior  furnishings,  but  she  will 
deductions  will  be  possible  from  a  study  of  the  be  at  Kiel  in  time  for  the  racing,  which  begins 
records  of  the  racing.  The  Seawanhaka-Corin-  on  June  27.  Independence,  by  no  means  broke 
thian  Yacht  Club,  the  parent  of  the  rule,  has  re-  up,  though  divested  of  some  of  her  plating,  lies 
cently promoted  an  excellent  plan  for  testing  it;  afloat  at  Lawley's  yard.  South  Boston;  Sham- 
one  which  should  have  been  adopted  when  it  was  7-oc1c  II.  is  still  on  the  bulkhead  at  the  Erie 
first  proposed  in  1898.  It  has  established  a  Basin  in  drydocks,  New  York;  and  Shamrock 
designing  competition  open  to  both  amateurs  /.  is  laid  up  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  quite  probable 
and  professionals,  with  three  prizes  of  $100,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  taking  steps  toward 
$50,  and  $25.  The  yacht  must  be  designed  to  a  challenger  for  1903,  and  that  Mr.  Will  Fife 
the  new  formula,  and  speed  will  receive  the  has  the  plans  well  in  hand,  but  thus  far  no 
first  consideration  of  the  judges,  but  arrange-  challenge  has  been  issued,  and  the  field  is  still 
mcnts,  construction,  simplicity  of  rig  and  ap-  clear  for  newcomers. 

pearance  will  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  The  challenge  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  has  at 
is  the  intention  to  select  the  best  design  and  last  brought  out  a  large  fleet,  after  languishing 
build  a  monotype  fleet  which  shall  race  through  at  the  outset.  There  are  now  nine,  and  possibly 
the  summer.  This  is  an  excellent  form  of  ten  yachts  under  construction  for  the  trial 
practical  test,  and  unfortunately  the  class  desig-  races  through  which  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club 
nated  is  of  but  15-foot  racing  length.  By  a  will  select  a  representative, 
special  proviso  the  competition  is  limited  to  This  fleet  includes  the  leading  types.  Hun- 
keel  boats,  so  that  there  can  be  no  tests  of  the  tington  will  try  again  with  a  narrow  fin-keel, 
influence  of  the  rule  on  both  keel  and  centre-  the  Mower  boat  and  several  others  will  follow 
board  types — in  itself  a  very  important  matter.  very  closely  the  Montreal  type  which  has  so 
It  is  also  the  case  that,  as  the  rule  is  primarily  successfully  defended  the  cup  for  five  years.  The 
intended  to  apply  to  cabin  yachts  of  the  medium  Jones  &  Laborde  boat,  from  Oshkosh,  and  the 
and  larger  sizes,  say  from  30  to  90  feet,  it  Amundson  boat,  from  White  Bear  Lake,  will 
cannot  be  properly  tested  by  application  to  a  probably  represent  the  Western  skow  type,  and 
very  small  open,  day-sailing  boat.  The  idea  is  the  Hallock  boat,  from  the  south  shore  of 
in  every  way  commendable  in  that  it  appeals  to  Long  Island,  will  be  more  or  less  after  local 
the  young  Corinthians  and  amateur  designers,  models.  The  defense  will  have  the  best  of  the 
and  will  do  much  to  restore  a  good  little  class  1900  and  1901  fleets  to  pick  from,  as  well  as  a 
that  has  been  obliterated  by  the  skow  type;  couple  of  new  boats,  but  it  will  not,  in  all  prob- 
but  the  results  cannot  be  accepted  as  fairly  ability,  have  Mr.  Duggan  to  direct  the  fight, 
gauging  the  eff'ect  of  the  new  rule  in  the  classes  The  Bridgeport  list  is  as  follows : 

Owner  Designer                                   Builder 

C.  D.  Mower  &  A.  B  Hunt  . , CD.  Mower                            T.  B.  Smith 

C  B  Seeley  &  Wilson  Marshall L.  D.  Huntington                   L.  D.  Huntington 

Holhs  Burgess  &  T.  K.  Lothr  op.   W.  S.  Burgess                         W.D.Stearns 

Bridgeport  Syndicate j  B.  B.  Crowninshield  W.B.Smith 

s   t'"      v-.;<ii^i^a,i.c I  Jones  &  Laborde  Jones  &  Laborde 

C,  De  H   Brower Gus  Amundson                       Gus  Amundson 

Bridgeport  Syndicate  II F  D.  Lawley                            Lawley  &  Son  Cor. 

Penataquit  C  Y.  C.  Syndicate Benjamin  Hallock                  Benjamin  Hallock 


FITTING    OUT     THE    SPORTSMAN    PHOTOGRAPHER 

By  A.   RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


PLATE  HoLDEES.- — By  no  means  the  least 
important  part  of  the  photographic  outfit 
is  the  plate  holder.  On  its  being  light  tight 
everything  depends.  Therefore,  none  but  the 
best  should  be  used,  and  even  these  must  be 
handled  mth  the  greatest  care.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  holder  are:  that  it  shall 
be  light  tight;  that  it  shall  allow  of  the  plate 
being  easily  inserted  and  removed;  that  the 
plate  will  not  shake  out  of  place,  and  that  the 
slides  shall  be  of  some  material,  such  as  fibre, 
that  will  not  crack  in  cold  weather  and  become 
soft  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat.  Light- 
ness is  also  to  be  desired. 

Tripods. — These  should  be  strong,  rigid,  and 
easily  adjusted;  with  four  joint  telescopic  legs 
and  large  tops.  The  large  top  on  which  the 
camera  rests,  is  absolutely  necessary,  espe- 
cially when  using  a  long  focus  camera. 

Lenses. — On  this  subject  volumes  might  be 
written,  but  for  lack  of  space  the  subject  must 
be  treated  briefly.  The  three  qualities  most 
necessary  for  natural  history  photography  are 
speed,  depth  of  focus,  and  definition.  Any  one 
of  the  best  new  lenses  will  answer.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  being  very  slight,  it  is 
best  to  select  the  one  that  has  the  front  and 
back  systems  corrected  so  that  either  one  may 
be  used  separately,  thereby  about  doubling  the 
size  of  the  image  at  only  a  trifling  loss  of  rap- 
idity. This  will  be  found  of  immense  advan- 
tage in  wild  bird  and  animal  photography,  as 
it  frequently  happens  that  one  cannot  get  near 
enough  to  the  subject  to  make  it  worth  while 
making  an  exposure  with  the  ordinary  lens. 
The  subject  would  be  so  small  as  to  be  insig- 
nificant, when,  by  using  the  single  combination, 
it  would  be  of  appreciable  size.  Doubling  the 
size  of  an  image  means  so  much  more  than 
people  usually  realize  until  they  see  it  demon- 
strated on  the  ground  glass.  With  one  of  the 
newest  makes  of  lenses  the  single  combination 
gives  results  that  almost  equal  the  work  of 
the  double  lens,  combining  brilliancy,  speed, 
and  depth  of  focus,  with  great  length  of  focus, 
by  which  distorted  perspective  is  very  much 
reduced.  These  high  grade  lenses  being  expen- 
sive, are  often  out  of  the  reach  of  the  younger 
amateurs,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  being 
discouraged.  The  regular  lens,  as  sold  with  a 
moderate-priced  camera,  is  good.  Some  are 
very  good,  being  rapid  enough  for  ordinary 
work. .  Several  of  my  most  satisfactory  photo- 
graphs of  young  birds  were  made  with  a  lens 


that  cost  about  six  dollars.  Of  course,  these 
cheap  lenses  lack  the  extreme  rapidity  and 
covering  power  of  those  that  are  expensive, 
and  not  having  the  two  systems  corrected,  they 
will  not  give  good  results  except  as  double 
lenses. 

Shutters. — For  all-round  work  any  good  lens 
shutter  will  answer,  the  diaphragm  shiitter 
being  about  as  good  as  any.  But  where 
extreme  rapidity  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  " 
birds  in  flight,  the  focal  plane  is  the  best  pat- 
tern of  shutter.  The  nearer  to  the  plate  it  is 
placed  the  better,  as  the  light  does  not  have 
to  travel  so  far,  and,  therefore,  none  is  lost, 
whereas  when  the  exposure  is  made  with  a 
lens  shutter,  only  a  part  of  the  light  ever 
reaches  the  plate. 

Plates. — As  most  natural  history  photog- 
raphy deals  with  moving  objects,  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  rapid  plates,  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  more  sensitive  the  plate, 
the  less  the  latitude  in  exposure;  in  other 
words,  a  qviick  plate  is  easily  over-exposed  and 
spoiled,  while  a  slow  plate,  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  would  require  an  exposure  of 
one  second,  if  exposed  for  only  hklf  a  second, 
or  a  second  and  a  half,  would  yield  a  good 
negative  if  carefully  developed.  Whenever 
possible  it  is  best  to  use  isochromatic  plates, 
as  they  render  the  color  values  with  greater 
accuracy  than  the  ordinary  plates.  For 
flowers  and  fish  and  other  brightly  colored 
objects,  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  But 
they  haA^e  one  great  disadvantage,  and  that  is 
their  bad  keeping  qualities ;  especially  are  they 
sensitive  to  dampness.  Extra  care  is  required 
when  developing  them.  The  ordinary  orange 
light  fogs  them,  and  the  dim  light  aff"orded  by 
a  deep  ruby  glass,  covered  with  orange  paper, 
makes  manipulation  somewhat  difficult. 

Changing  Bag  for  Plates. — Apart  from  the 
dark  room  the  necessity  of  a  field  changing 
bag  is  often  felt.  To  rely  on  crawling  imder 
blankets  is  both  risky  and  uncomfortable. 
Therefore  it  is  best  to  make  a  changing  bag, 
using  pantasote  or  some  svich  opaque  material. 
The  bag  should  be  box  shape,  having  two  arm- 
holes  on  one  side.  These  armholes  should  be 
made  sleeve  shape,  with  a  fastening  at  the 
elbow.  Be  sure  to  have  the  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  the  plate  holders.  When 
using  this  bag  secure  it  at  the  four  upper 
corners  to  any  suitable  support  and  allow  the 
bottom  to  rest  on  a  firm  support. 
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FROM  THE   JIIDDLE   WEST. 

THERE  is  no  track  or  baseball  team  in  the 
Middle  West  which  appears  to  have  a 
walkaway,  and  close  and  spirited  contests  are 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  season  advances. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  Illi- 
nois is  credited  with  the  strongest  base- 
ball team.  It  is  practically  the  same  veteran 
nine  which  won  second  place  to  Michigan  last 
season.  Illinois  has  planned  a  pretentious  trip 
East  and  will  play  all  the  leading  college 
teams.  It  is  the  only  Western  college  team 
which  will  play  east  of  Ithaca,  where  Michigan 
plays  Cornell  one  of  a  series  of  three  games. 
The  last  eastern  trips  of  Michigan  and  Chi- 
cago were  so  disastrous  that  they  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  present  season. 

At  Ann  Arbor  but  three  members  of  last 
year's  championship  team  are  candidates  this 
season  and  a  nine  will  have  to  be  developed 
from  green  material.  Chicago  finds  herself  in 
a  similar  position  but  with  a  better  showing 
of  old  players,  although  Smith,  the  mainstay 
in  the  box,  is  gone.  Chicago  will  probably  be 
stronger  than  for  several  seasons.  Wisconsin 
has  not  been  in  the  race  for  a  year  or  two  and 
her  promise  for  1902  is  very  uncertain. 
•  Minnesota  and  Iowa  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  activity  that  they  do  not  hold 
in  baseball  the  place  they  occupy  in  football. 
Iowa  plays  with  Illinois,  and  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  line  on  the  work  of  the 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  teams  when 
the  showing  Iowa  makes  at  Champaign  is 
known.  Northwestern  has  been  rather  a  back 
number  of  late  but  will  put  a  team  in  the 
field  this  year  that  should  give  a  better 
account  of  itself  than  last  season,  a  number  of 
old  players  being  in  the  game  again. 

Beloit  and  Notre  Dame  have  had  very  strong 
teams  for  years,  but  the  other  colleges  in  the 
Western  Conference  have  not  met  them  on  an 
equal  basis  for  some  time.  This  year  Beloit 
has  come  in  under  the  Western  Conference 
rules  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  her 
teams  maintain  the  high  standard  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  Notre  Dame  claims  that  its 
teams  will  play  under  the  conference  rules 
this  season  and  they  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  do  so,  as  the  larger  colleges  are 
compelling  adherence  to  wholesome  rules. 

A /I  ICHIGAN  has  won  the  Western  track 
•*' ^  championship  for  the  past  two  years,  beat- 
ing out  Wisconsin  last  year  in  Chicago.  At 
present  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a 
three-cornered  fight  with  Chicago  as  the  third 


contestant;  the  team  of  the  latter  being 
strengthened  by  several  new  athletes  who  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  the  two  indoor  meets 
with  Wisconsin.  Illinois  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  Michigan  in  a  similar  winter  dual 
contest  and,  unless  something  new  develops, 
will  not  figure  in  the  Western  Conference  meet. 

In  the  field  events  Michigan  shows  up  very 
well.  In  the  long  distance  runs  Wisconsin  bids 
fair  to  have  things  its  own  way.  In  the 
sprints,  liowever,  there  will  be  some  of  the 
prettiest  contests  that  have  ever  taken  place. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Beloit  all  have  ten 
second  men  in  the  hundred,  while  the  same 
colleges  have  equally  good  entries  for  the 
longer  sprint.  For  the  mile,  half,  and  quarter 
there  is  a  fine  field  of  candidates  and  some 
new  men  who  are  liable  to  upset  calculations. 
In  the  hurdles  Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  Wis- 
consin have  former  point  winners  and  experi- 
enced athletes  who  will  give  good  accounts  of 
themselves. 

No  Western  colleges  will  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Eastern  intercollegiate  this  year, 
as  the  dates  for  the  respective  meets  in  the 
East  and  West  are  the  same. 

THE  EASTERN  TRACK  SITUATION. 

THE  Eastern  athletic  situation  shows  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  will  this  year  be  just  as 
superior  on  the  track  as  they  were  last  season, 
and  that  the  fight  for  premier  honors  will  be 
between  this  great  pair  of  New  England  uni- 
versities. Harvard,  the  present  champion,  has 
lost  by  graduation  six  of  last  year's  inter- 
collegiate point  winners,  "  Benny "  Clark,  the 
mile  champion;  W.  G.  Clerk,  third  in  the 
quarter;  Swan,  fourth  in  the  mile;  Ellis,  in 
the  high  jump  and  shot;  Rotch,  in  the  high 
jump;  and  Boal  in  the  hammer.  These  men 
won  altogether  15^  points.  But  in  spite  of 
their  absence  the  prospects  for  a  strong  team 
are  very  good.  Lightner,  who  was  placed  in 
both  the  sprints;  Converse  and  Willis,  the 
hurdlers;  Rust  and  Manson  in  the  quarter; 
Mills  and  Knowles  in  the  distances;  and  Ris- 
tine  and  Robinson  in  the  jumps  and  shot,  are 
all  back.  Besides  these  there  are  Haigh  in 
the  sprints;  Boynton  in  the  half  mile;  Foote, 
Richardson,  and  Waller  in  the  distances;  and 
Shirk  in  the  broad  jump,  all  of  whom  came 
near  winning  places  in  last  year's  champion- 
ships. Scheuber  and  Schick  are  two  new 
sprinters  who  may  be  heard  from.  Schick  was 
the  interscholastic  champion  last  year  and  has 
done  10  seconds. 

Yale  loses  by  graduation  or  otherwise  Shel- 
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don,  the  shot  champion;  Dupee  in  the  sprints; 
and  Hord  in  the  pole  vault.  These  men  totaled 
11  5-6  points  last  year,  but  for  each  man  lost 
there  is  a  newcomer  who  promises  to  do  as 
well  or  better.  Yale  retains  all  other  point 
winners,  namely,  Clapp  and  Thomas  in  the 
hurdles;  Franchot  in  the  half  mile;  Weston  in 
the  mile;  and  Beck  in  the  shot;  also  Ingham, 
Hargrave,  and  Pease,  men  who  failed  by  only  a 
narrow  margin  to  win  places  last  year.  Mar- 
grave's strained  tendon  is  now  in  good  shape, 
while  Boardman,  who  could  not  even  compete 
at  last  year's  intercoUegiates  because  of  a 
broken  tendon,  is  again  running  strong.  He 
should  account  for  the  quarter  if  he  gets  into 
shape,  and  as  he  is  also  fast  for  the  2^0  yards 
should  make  at  least  five  points  for  his  col- 
lege. Spraker,  who  could  not  compete  last 
year  because  of  ineligibility,  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  high  and  broad  jump  honors,  and  he 
should  tally  at  least  seven  points  in  these  two 
events.  In  Long,  of  the  Hill  School,  with  a 
record  of  50|  seconds  for  the  quarter  and  in 
Moulton,  who  did  better  than  22  seconds  at 
Yale's  fall  games,  Yale  has  two  men  who  seem 
to  be  of  championship  calibre.  Chittendon, 
Stevens,  and  Teel  in  the  distance  runs,  Goss 
and  Hogan  in  the  weight  events,  and  Victor 
in  the  high  jump,  are  other  men  who  have 
shown  good  form  on  previous  occasions.  It 
looks  from  this  as  if  Yale  should  win  back  the 
laurels  lost  to  Harvard  last  May  by  taking  the 
dual  games  and  the  intercoUegiates.  Should 
Harvard  win  it  will  be  through  the  large  num- 
ber of  point  winners  in  the  different  events, 
as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Princeton  retains  all  last  year's  point  win- 
ners in  Dewitt,  the  hammer  champion;  Perry, 
the  half  mile  champion;  Williams,  third  at 
two  miles;  and  Curtis,  Moore,  and  Coleman, 
who  scored  in  the  high  jump  and  pole  vault. 
Carter  is  a  fair  hurdler,  while  Cochran  is  said 
to  have  improved  in  the  half  mile.  In  Horton 
Princeton  has  a  good  but  uncertain  pole 
vaulter,  but  outside  of  Adsit  in  the  half,  Mc- 
Elroy  in  the  sprints,  and  Fox  in  the  shot  there 


seem  to  be  no  other  men  capable  of  winning 
points  in  open  competition.  From  a  dual  stand- 
point Princeton  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
strong. 

Gallagher,  the  two  mile  champion,  is  Cor- 
nell's only  loss  from  last  year's  team.  Sears, 
of  whom  great  things  are  predicted  in  the 
sprints;  Bellinger,  the  half-miler;  and  Wales, 
the  hammer  thrower,  all  Avon  places  in  the 
championships  last  May.  In  addition,  Cornell 
has  two  good  hurdlers  in  Purcell  and  Ketchum, 
two  fair  sprinters  in  Wales  and  Young,  a  prom- 
ising high  jumper  in  Knapp,  and  a  good  miler 
in  Trott,  whose  mile  against  Michigan  in  4 
minutes  36|  seconds,  indoors,  indicates  that  he 
has  greatly  improved.  Rogers  and  Moxley  are 
two  useful  weight  men,  while  Flanders,  Mc- 
Meekin,  and  Pollard  show  promise  in  the  dis- 
tances. As  a  team,  Cornell  seems  stronger 
than  any  other  of  the  Eastern  colleges  with 
the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Pennsylvania's  three  point  winners,  riare, 
Bushnell,  and  Deakin,  have  all  graduated,  and 
but  very  few  of  their  successors  seem  to  be 
first  class.  On  this  account  Pennsylvania  may 
show  up  fairly  well  in  the  dual  games,  but  can 
hardly  expect  to  score  more  than  a  few  points 
at  the  intercoUegiates.  Westney,  Goodman, 
and  Anderson  are  three  good  sprinters;  How- 
ard and  Allen  are  fair  at  the  hurdles;  Baillie, 
Bowen,  and  Standen  are  possible  point  winners 
in  the  distances;  while  Gray,  Colket,  and  Baird 
may  score  in  the  pole  vault.  Boyd  in  the  shot 
and  I.  Orton  in  the  half  are  about  the  only 
other  men  capable  of  winning  points. 

Other  college  teams  have  here  and  there  a 
man  worthy  of  special  mention.  Duffy  and 
Holland,  of  Georgetown,  will  both  be  on  hand 
to  uphold  their  championships  in  the  100  yards 
and  the  440  yards  respectively. 

Marshall,  Powers,  and  Brenneman,  of  Colum- 
bia; Nutter,  of  Bowdoin;  Lowe  and  Gardiner, 
of  Syracuse;  and  Thompson,  of  Amherst,  who 
is  said  to  be  running  the  quarter  very  fast, 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  other  men  who  may 
figure  in  the  open  meets  this  season. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    ICE    HOCKEY    SEASON 

1901-1902 

By  CHARLES  E.   PATTERSON 


IN  the  quality  of  play  exhibited  by  the  lead- 
ing teams,  ice  hockey  has  made  no  advance 
over  the  last  few  seasons  pi-eceding,  but  the 
encouraging  feature  of  this  excellent  pastime 
has  been  in  its  development  in  hitherto  un- 
known territory  and  in  the  organization  of 
many  new  teams  of  a  junior  grade.  For 
example,  its  revival  at  Cornell  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  also  its  extension  to  Williams, 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Technology  (Boston), 
and  other  northern  colleges.  In  the  cities, 
too,  intermediate  and  junior  "  sevens "  have 
abounded  in  gratifying  numbers.  The  school 
teams  have  been  much  more  numerous,  and 
have  shown  an  increasing  grasp  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  splendid  winter  sport.  Class  teams 
have  appeared  at  Yale  and  elsewhere — a  feat- 
ure which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to 
colleges  along  the  northern  tier,  inasmuch  as 
class  rivalry  will  develop  and  establish  the 
game  more  rapidly  than  anything  else,  will  help 
recruit  the  'Varsity  squad,  and  what  is  most 
important — will  provide  vigorous,  wholesome 
out-of-door  exercise  to  a  larger  number  of 
students. 

The  intercollegiate  championship  was  won  by 
Yale,  that  university,  by  the  way,  having  cap- 
tured every  intercollegiate  series  since  the 
game  was  introduced  on  an  organized  basis 
some  five  years  ago.  The  1902  preliminary 
series  resulted  as  reported  last  month. 

An  All-College  seven,  taking  into  account  the 
work  of  the  leading  players,  would  be: 

Forwards,  Stoddard  (Yale),  Inman  (Yale), 
Purnell  (Princeton),  Winsor  (Harvard)  ;  cover- 
point,  Hitchcock  (Yale)  ;  point,  Ward  (Yale)  ; 
goal.  Manning  (Harvard). 

"The  championship  of  the  Amateur  Hockey 
League  was  won,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
season,  by  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  seven, 
the  final  game,  after  a  triple  tie,  being  cap- 
tured from  the  New  York  A.  C.  team  by  5-1, 
on  March  26,  in  Brooklyn. 

The  summary  follows: 

Won  Lost  Per  cent. 

Crescent  A.  C 7  2  77.8 

New  York  A.  C 6  3  66.7 

Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y 5  3  62.5 

St.  Nicholas  S.  C 3  5  37.5 

Brooklyn  S.  C o  8  00.0 

In  Pittsburg  the  Senior  League  series  resulted 
as  follows: 

Won  Lost 

Keystone  B.  C 9  5 

Pittsburg  A.  C 8  6 

Bankers'  A.  C 4  10 


These  teams  have  played  strong  hockey,  and 
have  held  their  own  with  many  visiting  sevens 
from  Canada  and  the  seaboard,  but  they  are 
hardly  justified  in  claiming  "  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof,"  inasmuch  as  the  exceptionally 
large  playing  surface  to  which  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  by  constant  practise  all  win- 
ter has  given  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
teams  which  have  been  playing  within  much 
smaller  enclosures. 

The  burning  of  the  West  Park  Ice  Palace, 
Philadelphia,  shut  off  most  of  the  hockey  in 
that  section,  and  the  Quaker  City  team  was 
held  together  by  occasional  exhibition  games 
only. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ice  hockey  has  not 
obtained  among  tke  Northwestern  colleges. 
In  Chicago,  perhaps,  the  weather  conditions  are 
not  reliable  enough,  but  in  Madison,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Minneapolis  and  intermediate 
points  ,the  game  could  certainly  be  played  to 
advantage. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  Canadian  hockey 
was  the  winning  by  the  Montreal  A.  A.  A. 
team  of  the  Stanley  Challenge  Cup  from  the 
Victorias  of  Winnipeg. 

The  games  were  played  on  the  natural  ice 
rink  of  Winnipeg,  on  March  13,  15,  and  17.  In 
the  first  there  was  much  roughness  and  fre- 
quent disqualifications  on  both  sides.  Gingras, 
of  the  Victorias,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half, 
scored  the  only  goal  of  the  match. 

Montreal  won  the  second  game,  scoring  5  to  0. 

Montreal  won  easily  on  its  merits,  scoring 
once  in  the  first  half  and  four  times  in  the 
second:  Victoria  was  badly  oflF,  lack  of  con- 
dition and  practise  causing  wild  shooting  and 
weak  defense.  Scanlon  was  the  only  Victoria 
man  who  was  "  on  his  game,"  and  he  admirably 
fulfilled  the  difficult  task  of  checking  Liffiton, 
the  best  forward  in  Canada. 

The  third  match  was  bitterly  fought,  and 
went  to  Montreal,  2  to  1,  the  magnificent  work 
of  Hooper,  Boon,  and  Bellingham  being  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  victory. 

Other  important  Canadian  league  champion- 
ships have  resulted  as  follows: 

On*^ario  Hockey  Association  :  Senior  finals — 
Wellingtons  of  Toronto  defeated  the  Cornwalls, 
4-3  and  8-3. 

Intermediate  finals  :  Peterborough  defeated 
Gait,  4-4  and  4-3. 

Junior  finals :  Upper  Canada  College  de- 
feated Stratford,  3-3  and  4-3. 

Stanley  Cup,  first  series  at  Winnipeg,  Jan.  22 
and  24,  1902  :  Victorias  defeated  Wellingtons  of 
Toronto,  5-3  and  5-3. 


FOR   THE    SPORTSMAN^S   LIBRARY 


!rhe  American  Fnr  Trade  of  the  Far  West.  By 
Captain  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden,  U.  S. 
A.  Three  volumes.  Published  by  Francis 
P.  Harper. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  pioneer  trading  posts  and 
the  early  fur  companies  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the 
overland  commerce  with  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico. It  is  a  most  important  and  original  work, 
very  largely  based  upon  unpublished  records, 
and  published  on  good  paper  and  readable 
type,  with  complete  maps  and  illustrations. 
There  is  a  romantic  interest  in  the  story  of 
these  early  days,  at  this  time  when  very  few 
of  us  realize  the  important  part  the  fur  trade 
took  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  regions.  From  the  return  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806,  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  there  were  stirring  days  in 
that  then  unknown  region.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Lewis  and  Clark  as  the 
original  pioneers  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  but 
two  generations  before  their  expedition  the 
lonely  trader  had  made  his  way  to  those 
shores  to  trap  and  deal  with  the  Indians.  The 
author  has  treated  the.  subject  with  much 
sympathy  and  in  a  most  engaging  manner.  In 
reflecting  this  period  he  set  himself  a  consid- 
erable task,  but  marked  success  has  attended 
his  eflort,  for  these  three  volumes  must  now 
take  rank  as  the  most  important  to  have  been 
yet  written  on  this  subject  and  period. 

Folds  of  the  Air;  Beasts  of  the  Fields.  By 
William  J.  Long.  Two  separate  volumes. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  Ginn 
&  Co. 


M 


R.  Long  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
entertaining  of  those  now  interpreting 
animal  and  bird  and  wild  life.  Although  he 
seeks  to  give  us  the  creature's  point  of  view, 
thus  showing  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  yet 
he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  idealizing  his 
animals  beyond  literacy  or  credence.  It  is 
always  the  real  animal  of  which  he  writes,  and 
his  stories  are  the  more  interesting  and  cer- 
tainly the  more  trustworthy  because  of  that 
quality.  Both  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
fidelity  and  great  attractiveness. 

Camp  Cooker'!/.  A  Practical  Manual  for 
all  outdoor  cooking.  By  Captain  A.  J. 
Kenealy.     Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

T^  HERE  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  cook  books 
^  and  magazine  articles  that  are  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  for  the  mystification  of  the 


novice.  This  little  unpretentious  book  by 
Kenealy,  however,  differs  from  most  of  those 
which  have  come  under  my  eye  in  being  obvi- 
ously for  the  enlightenment  of  campers, 
whether  they  be  on  shore  or  on  board  yachts.  * 
It  is  very  simple,  quite  short,  and  therefore 
handy,  and  thoroughly  practical. 

Next  to  the  Ground.  By  Martha  McCulloch- 
Williams.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

rj"  EW  know  the  daily  matters  of  country  life 
•*■  more  intimately  than  Mrs.  McCulloch- 
Williams,  and  none  writes  so  entertainingly 
about  them.  In  this  most  attractively  printed 
and  really  very  interesting  volume  is  woodland 
lore,  fascinating  bits  of  farm  life,  and  the  smell 
of  outdoors.  It  is  well  worth  buying  and 
reading. 

Athletics  at  Princeton.  A  History  Compiled  by 
Frank  Presby,  79,  and  James  Hugh  Mof- 
fatt,  '00,  with  introduction  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  '73.  Fully  illustrated  and  published 
under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the 
Graduate   Advisory   Committee. 

'X'Hrs  is  more  than  a  history  of  Princeton's 
athletics;  it  is  practically  a  history  of 
Eastern  university  sport,  for  it  begins  with  the 
very  beginnings  of  baseball  and  athletics  and 
football  at  Princeton;  and  that  means  the 
beginning  of  these  sports  in  their  intercollegi- 
ate form.  There  is  also  the  brief  but  inter- 
esting history  of  Princeton's  rowing,  while  the 
minor  sports  are  well  represented.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  complete  and  intimate  his- 
tory of  college  sport  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  invaluable  to  any  college  man; 
to  a  Princetonian  it  is  indispensable. 

The  Speckled  Trout.  Edited  and  illustrated  by 
Louis  Rhead,  with  introduction  by 
Charles  Hallock.     R.  H.  Russell  &  Co. 

TJERE  is  quite  the  most  artistic  volume  yet 
■*^  *  to  have  been  brought  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  might 
be  expected  of  any  book  of  this  character,  of 
which  Mr.  R]^ead  had  in  hand  the  pictorial 
direction.  The  text,  however,  though  not 
being  at  fault,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hallock's  introduction,  quite  a  bit 
below  the  illustrations  in  point  of  quality,  a 
great  many  of  the  papers  having  in  part  or  in 
entirety  already  appeared  in  print.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  pleasing,  but  neither  a  serious 
nor  an  important  addition  to  piscatorial  liter- 
ature. 


Mr.  Foxhall  Keene, 

Captain  of  the  American  Polo  Team. 
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CAUGHT   IN   THE  ACT 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


I]Sr  the  springtime,  when  the  track  team 
men  throw  aside  their  dumb-bells, 
leave  the  stuffy  "  gym  "  and  the  rumb- 
ling board  track,  and,  exchanging  their 
indoor  slippers  for  their  long  spiked  rac- 
ing shoes,  joyfully  betake  themselves  to  the 
out-of-doors  and  the  cinder  path,  there  is 
likely  to  appear  in  the  undergraduate  lit- 
erary print  the  story  of  a  race. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  is  a  young  man, 
unlucky  in  all  things  except  in  the  fact 
that  he  knows  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman  who  sits  somewhere  far  up  in  the 
stand.  He  is  just  finishing  the  last  lap  of 
his  mile,  or  rounding  the  turn  in  the  quar- 
ter, or  nearing  the  tape  in  the  hundred — 
way  behind  and  quite  out  of  the  running 
— when  a  certain  violently  agitated  pale 
blue  parasol,  or  crimson  banner,  or  per- 
haps just  a  bit  of  ribbon,  flashes  across 
his  strained  vision  from  far  up  the  stand. 
Ah !  Then  she  does  after  all !  Forthwith 
new  breath  rushes  into  his  lungs,  with  a 
new  fierce  energy  his  toe  tips  spurn  the 
ground.  Sweeping  past  the  rest,  he  breaks 
the  tape  a  winner;  and  afterward,  in  the 
window  seat  of  his  room,  in  the  twilight, 
he  tells  her  how  she  saved  the  day,  and 
— they  live  happily  ever  after. 

To  those  who  recall  such  narratives  and 
who,  not  having  run,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  technique  of  the  track,  the  photograph 
of  Duffy,  of  Georgetown,  will  appeal  with 
peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Duffy  is  here  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  breaking  the  tape  in 


9,1  seconds  after  a  hundred-yards  dash.  By 
examining  the  face  of  the  young  man  in 
the  Y.  A.  A.  jersey  to  the  left,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  degree  of  serenity  with 
which  one  finishes  a  hundred-yards  dash 
depends  somewhat  on  the  individual — and 
where  he  finishes.  But  Mr.  Duffj^  is  win- 
ning, and  to  win  a  hundred  nowadays 
implies  a  suprerae  effort,  and,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  countenance  of  a  sprinter  mak- 
ing a  supreme  effort,  Mr.  Duffy's  is  very 
characteristic.  When  one  tries  to  imag- 
ine him  observing  a  pale  blue  parasol 
somewhere  far  up  in  the  stands  to  the  left 
of  the  photograph,  one  begins,  sentimental 
and  chivalrous  though  he  may  be,  to 
regard  this  ancient  situation  in  literary 
athletics  with  a  vague  distrust.  One 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  even  in 
believing  that  young  Mr.  Clark,  who  is 
here  represented  as  finishing  his  mile 
through  mud  in  4:31-5  at  the  Intercollegi- 
ates  last  year,  had  secured  his  present  lead 
through  the  judicious  observation  of,  let 
us  say,  any  certain  feminine  rain  coat  or 
umbrella,  and,  as  far  as  tumultuousness 
goes,  the  mile  as  compared  with  the  hun- 
dred is  mild  indeed.  It  is  doubtful  even 
if  Mr.  "  Bob "  Wrenn,  who  has  done  so 
many  things  well  that  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  developed  a  pretty  reasonable 
amount  of  sang  froid,  would  venture  to 
become  more  than  nominally  cognizant  of 
the  picture-hatted  deities  who,  in  the  pho- 
tograph,  may   be   discerned   in   the   back- 
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ground.  And,  as  athletics  go,  tennis  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  politer  games. 

Here,  however,  we  begin  to  enter  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  One  does  not  intend  for 
an  instant  to  belittle  the  material  physical 
effect  which  the  smiles  of  beauty  have  on 
the  brave,  but  only  to  show  that  one  of  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  manner  of  their  action 
is  considerably  fallacious.  There  is  plenty 
of  poetry  in  running,  but  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  felt  by  one  who  has  never  run. 
There  is  lots  of  fun,  too,  but  it  does  not 
come  in  a  race.  Two  of  these  pictures 
at  least  represent  athletes  in  supreme 
moments,  and  those  are  not  pleasant  until 
afterward;  when,  for  example,  from  your 
study  chair  you  may  look  up  at  the  cups 
they  have  won  for  you,  or  from  your  musty 
office  you  may  look  back  at  them  in  mem- 
ory and  long  in  vain  to  feel  again  their 
thrilling  pain. 

The  supreme  moment  as  caught  and 
frozen  by  the  sensitized  plate  rarely  looks 


"  all  that  it's  worth."  Everybody  remem- 
bers how  remarkable  appeared  the  gallop- 
ing horses  of  Mr.  Frederic  Remington 
when  he  first  began  to  draw  them,  and  how 
some  protested  against  them  until  the 
snapshot  pictures  of  Suburban  or  Futur- 
ity winners,  running  "  on  the  bias  "  as  it 
were,  showed  that  the  artist's  eyes  were 
keener  than  their  own.  And  similarly, 
except  in  the  distance  run  when  a  runner 
in  full  stride  is  taken  in  profile,  instan- 
taneous photographs  seldom  succeed  in 
giving  the  appearance  of  impressive  speed. 
They  do  give  some  very  interesting  things, 
however,  which  the  eye  cannot  see,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  both  the  excellence 
and  the  defect  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
of  the  start  of  the  hundred,  which,  as  its 
companion  picture  proves,  Mr.  Duffy  was 
destined  to  win.  The  pistol  has  just  been 
fired,  its  smoke  even  now  is  floating  away 
on  the  summer  air,  the  men  are  leaping  up 
toward  their  stride,  one  of  the  two  supreme 


•^'.■^"ji 


Photograph  by  C.  A.  SloESon, 


Duffy  Finishing  loo  Yards  at  Intercollegiate  Preliminary  in  q  4-5  Seconds. 


A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Champion  Hurdler  of  the  World, 
120  Yards,  15  2-5  Seconds  ;  220  Yards,  23  3-5  Seconds. 


Photograph  by  Geo.  J. Hare  . 
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moments  of  the  race.  Yet  only  by  looking 
closely  does  one  realize  this.  But  one  has 
only  to  observe  the  bunched-up  calf  of  Mr. 
Duffy's  right  leg,  the  contorted  mouth  of 
the  third  man  from  the  pole,  to  feel — if 
one  has  ever  been  there — the  spasmodic 
"  jump  "  of  it.     The  man  on  the  outside,  it 


the  pole !  He  has  already  been  penalized  a 
foot  for  a  false  start,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, has  thus  been  made  so  timid  that  he 
has  let  the  others  get  themselves  well  in 
hand  while  his  fingers  are  just  leaving  the 
ground.  To  the  crowd  each  of  these  run- 
ners probably  seemed  to  catch  the  start  at 


Photograph  by  Geo.  J.  Hare. 


M.  W.  Long,  World's  Record  Quarter  Mile,  47  Seconds,  Running  Easily. 


will  be  observed,  has  caught  the  start  first, 
certainly  before  even  Duffy  did.  His 
clenched  right  arm,  well  up,  compared  with 
Duffy's  fingers  just  leaving  the  ground,  and 
his  almost  straightened  right  leg  show 
that  plain  enough.  How  eloquent  is  the 
lack  of  tenseness  in  the  second  man  from 


the  same  instant.  And  it  is  in  just  such 
fractions  of  a  second's  delay  in  sending  the 
motor  impulse  out  to  the  muscles  after  the 
ear  received  the  "  snap,"  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  loses  the  hundred. 

In    interesting    contrast    to    the    frozen 
movement  of  these  pictures  is  the  vivid  snap 
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of  Kraenzlein,  coming  head  on  superbly 
over  the  hurdle.  Here  is  a  picture  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  considerably  the  equanim- 
ity of  those  occasional  and  somewhat  effete 
youths  who  say  that  the  track  gives  no 
thrill,  has  nothing  of  what  the  literary 
critics  call  "  lift."     This  was  not  a  race  of 


the  obstacle,  the  symmetry  and  rhythm  of 
motion — arms  and  legs  working  together 
precisely  like  the  limbs  of  a  trotting  horse 
— and  above  all  the  rush  and  vigor  and 
fine  animal-like  confidence  and  self-f orget- 
fulness.  Euphranor  might  well  speak  here 
of  "subliming  beefsteak"  into  poetry. 


raph  by  C.  A.  Slusson. 


Robert  Wrenn,  Unbeaten  Lawn  Tennis  Champion,  in  Action. 


course,  yet  it  could  scarcely  have  had  more 
rush  and  sweep  if  three  other  men  had 
been  panting  just  behind,  hurdles  toppling 
over,  and  the  tape  a  dozen  yards  away. 
That  splendid  thigh  shooting  down  to  meet 
the  cinders,  the  other  still  drawn  up  from 
the  bound  which  has  flung  the  body  over 


Up  in  the  Bronx  Zoo,  trotting  lightly 
back  and  forth  behind  the  bars  of  a  separ- 
ate enclosure  in  which  he  is  kept  so  that 
he  will  not  kill  his  mates,  is  a  big  timber 
wolf.  Gaunt  and  supple,  yet  stoutly  knit 
and  with  muscles  like  twisted  wire,  he  lopes 
silently  and  ceaselessly  up  and  down  the 
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length  of  his  enclosure,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  pause  and  a  raising  of  the  head 
with  that  inscrutable  look — wild,  quite  self- 
oblivious,  yet  seeming  to  show  a  sort  of 
inner  humor,  as  of  one  who  thought  of 
something  amusing  far  away — which  only 
shines  out  of  a  wood  animal's  eyes.  In 
this  picture  of  the  world's  greatest  hurdler 
there  is  almost  that  look.  Mr.  "  Bob " 
Wrenn  comes  very  near  to  it,  just  as  Mr. 
Sheldon,  the  shot-putter,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
the   mile   runner,    each   in   his    own   way, 


who  knew  how  to  run  very  well.  The  ath- 
lete of  the  other  class  is  first  of  all,  not 
the  conventional  man,  but  the  untamed 
faun.  It  is  men  of  this  sort  who  seem  to 
be  the  born  runners — who,  in  whatever 
artificial  garb  they  may  be  masked,  remind 
one  always  of  the  woods  and  the  chase. 

In  observing  closely  the  peculiarities  of 
track  athletes  in  motion,  one  is  specially 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  running 
form  which  seems  almost  characteristic 
enough   to   be   a   distinguishing   mark     of 


Clark  Winning:  Mile  Run  in  Mud  and  Rain,  in  the  Good  Time  of  4.31  1-5. 


hasn't  it.  Mr.  Clark  is  here  represented 
in  the  act  of  winning  the  mile  under 
almost  impossible  conditions  at  the  Inter- 
collegiates  last  year.  He  has  done  a  very 
big  thing — the  time  was  4 toll,  but  you 
think  of  him  first,  not  as  the  wearied  ani- 
mal, but  as  a  very  unhappy  young  man. 
He  is  of  the  class  of  athletes  whose  human 
side  always  appeals  to  one  first ;  even  were 
he  pictured  as  leaping  off  fresh  at  the  start, 
you  would  think  of  him  first  of  all,  not  as 
the  swift  animal,  but  as  a  friend  of  yours 


American  athletes.  This  is  the  more  inter- 
esting when  one  remembers  the  fact  that 
in  distance  running  the  'varsity  athletes 
of  England  have  won  out  frona  our  under- 
graduates at  each  of  the  two  international 
occasions  when  they  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  Whatever  time  he  may  make, 
the  college-bred  runner  in  this  country 
almost  invariably  runs  "  prettily."  There 
is  a  finesse  of  movement  in  the  veteran's 
running  which  is  as  characteristic  as  the 
erectness    of    a    soldier,    or    the    rhythmic 


Richard  Sheldon,  the  Yale  Shot-Putter, 
Whose  Best  Performance  is  46  Feet  2^  Inches. 


Photograph  by  C.  A.  Slossoa. 


The  Start  for  a  One  Hundred  Yards  Dash. 


swing  of  the  stroke  of  a  winning  crew. 
In  the  typical  form,  the  long-distance 
man  holds  his  body  fairly  erect,  but 
inclined  naturally  in  the  direction  he  is 
moving,  chin  in,  feet  perfectly  parallel,  and 
most  noticeable  of  all,  the  arms  held  well 
down,  not  fixedly  bent,  but  moving  like 
flexible  pendulums  in  rhythm  with  the 
stride,  and  seeming  in  some  way  to  act 
with  the  back  in  giving  the  whole  stride  a 
"  spring."  This  manner  of  using  the  arms 
and  "getting  the  back  into  it,"  more  than 
any  other  trick  of  form  perhaps,  distin- 
guishes trained  running  from  the  small- 
boy  style  of  running,  with  the  legs  seeming 
to  do  all  the  work  and  the  hands  doubled 
up  on  the  chest.  The  picture  of  the  vet- 
eran runner.  Long,  just  about  to  break  the 
tape  at  the  finish  of  a  quarter-mile,  excel- 
lently illustrates  this  sort  of  running.  He 
has  swept  through  a  big  field  of  competi- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  making  rather  bad 
weather  of  it  at  least  twenty  yards  behind 
him,  and  yet  he  is  swinging  along  with  the 
same  bounding  rhythm  of  stride  with  which 
he  might  cut  down  the  leads  of  his  rivals 
in  the  first  hundred  yards  of  a  handicap 
quarter-mile.  The  curve  of  that  powerful 
uplifted  thigh,  just  gathering  itself  up  for 
the  downward  thrust,  shows  where  the 
immediate  impetus  comes  from,  but  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  that  impetus  is 


converted  into  speed  is  apparent  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  man.  With  this  in  mind 
it  was  distinctly  interesting  last  autumn 
at  the  Oxford -Cambridge -Harvard- Yale 
games  to  see  the  Rev.  Workman,  the 
remarkable  Cambridge  runner,  carry  the 
Light  Blue  to  victory  in  one  afternoon  in 
a  1:551  half-mile  and  a  9:50  two-mile  run 
with  his  hands,  from  the  moment  he  sprang 
from  the  mark,  almost  clenched  on  his 
chest,  and  his  head  thrown  back  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  our  athletes  in  distress. 

The  Rev.  Workman  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  a  hard-and-fast  example  of  the 
English  type  of  distance  runners,  for 
young  Mr.  Cockshott,  who  won  the  mile  in 
4:26g  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  whose 
gait  was  like  music,  held  his  arms  fairly 
well  down  and  ran  in  very  much  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Nevertheless,  in  comparing  the 
general  appearance  of  the  athletes  of  the 
two  teams,  from  the  high  jump — in  which 
Englishmen  notoriously  have  no  form 
whatever — to  the  distance  runs  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made,  the  diiference 
in  the  perfection  and  precision  of  motion 
was  plainly  noticeable.  The  fact  that  the 
limbs  of  the  American  athlete  are  on  the 
average  more  compact,  more  closely  knit 
and  smoothly  rounded  than  those  of  his 
English  cousin  may  partially  account  for 
this.      This  difference  in  the  construction 
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of  the  two  types  is  certainly  true  of  oars- 
men, and  it  was  one  of  the  things  which 
Mr.  Lehmann  noticed  in  trying  to  adapt 
the  English  stroke  to  the  Harvard  crew. 
The  English  athlete  is  more  loosely  put 
together;  there  is  less  about  him  of  what 
resembles  the  gymnasium  type,  a  fact 
which   results    partly   no    doubt    from   his 


into,  together  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  the 
national  self-consciousness  and  vanity, 
doubtless  explains  the  perfection  of  our 
running  form. 

Quite  outside  that  big  and  fundamental 
question  is  one  truth  which  applies  equally 
to  our  English  cousins  and  to  us.  It  is 
not  enough  to  get  a  lot  of  good  exercise. 


Champion  Long  and  Townsend  Running  a  Dead  Heat  in  a  Handicap  Quarter  Mile  Run  at  Travers  Island. 


habit  of  taking  all  sorts  of  exercise  as 
fancy  prompts  him,  and  not  training  hard, 
in  our  understanding  of  the  word,  for  one 
specific  feat.  Our  way  of  specializing,  of 
taking  oi;r  training  hard,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  take  pretty  much  of  .anything  we   go 


It  is  not  enough  even  to  win.  Into  every 
sport  wherein  form  is  an  element,  there 
enters,  too,  the  element  of  beauty.  And  the 
perfect  track  athlete  is  the  one  who  joys 
in  his  work,  who  wins,  and  who  does  so 
beautifully. 


STUDYING  WILD   FLOWERS 
WITH   A   CAMERA 

OUTFIT   AND    SOME    PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS 

By  L.  W.  BROWNELL 


Among  the  liberal  minded,  pictorial 
y"\  photography  is  now  given  a  place 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  while,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  ever,  by  any  mechan- 
ical process, 
reproducing 
truthfully 
the  colors  of 
nature,  pho- 
tograph ers 
can  never 
hope  to  com- 
pete  with 
the  painters, 
still  it  is 
generally  ac- 
knowledged 
by  those  in 
a  position  to 
judge,  that 
some  of  the 
pictures  now 
being  p  r  o- 
duced  by  the 
leading  ama- 
teurs of  this 
country  and 
Europe  are 
in  every  re- 
spect wor- 
thy to  be 
called  works 
of  art. 

It  is  not 
o  f  pictorial 
photogra- 
phy, how- 
ever, that  I 
wish  to 
write,  but 
of  that  more 
practical  use 
to  which  a 
camera     can 


be  put — the  photographing  of  objects  for 
memoranda  or  reference  to  aid  us  in  our 
studies. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  camera 

has  been 
used  more 
and  more  ex- 
tensively by 
students  o  f 
the  natural 
sciences,  and 
especially  by 
those  inter- 
e  s  t  e  d  in 
mammalogy 
and  ornith- 
ology, but  as 
yet  few  have 
ess  ayed  to 
use  it  in 
connection 
with  botany. 
Why  this  is 
I  cannot  un- 
derstand, for 
it  would 
seem  to  me 
that  abso- 
lutely truth- 
ful images 
of  our  wild 
flowers  a  n  d 
plants,  such 
as  it  is  im- 
possible t  o 
obtain  from 
drawings, 
must  be  of 
inestimable 
value  in  an 
herbarium, 
especially  in 
those  to 
which  b  e  - 


Photographs  by  the  Author. 
Flowering  Dogrwood  (Cornus  Jlorida). 


Thoroughwort  ( Eupatorinni  perfoliatum)  . 


Culver's  Root  ( Leptandra  virgrinica)  . 


Evening  Primrose  (Onagra  biennis)  . 
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ginners  are  constantly  referring  for  com- 
parison. 

Of  course  the  cost,  which  is  considerable, 
is  one  great  drawback,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  flower  photography  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  diificidt  branches  of  all  work  with 
a  camera.  If,  however,  botanists  realized 
the  amount  of  assistance,  not  to  speak  of 
the  pleasure,  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
a  camera  in  conjunction  with  their  studies 
I  am  sure  more  would  use  it,  despite  the 
trouble  and  expense. 

Not  only  to  botanists,  however,  would  I 
recommend  the  photographing  of  the  wild 
flowers,  but  to  any  one  who  has  a  desire  for 
instructive  amusement.  Not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  has  the  least  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  really  beautiful  wild  flowers  that 
each  year  bloom  in  the  woods  and  fields 
immediately  surrounding  our  homes.  They 
of  course  know  the  daisies,  the  dandelions, 
the  thistles,  and  those  more  common 
plants  that  bloom  by  thousands  through 
our  fields  and  along  our  roadsides,  but  let 
them  create  some  reason  for  becoming 
interested  in  the  flora  and  they  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  blooms  they  will 
discover  which  they  have  never  before 
seen,  or  at  least  noticed.  Let  them  but  do 
this  and  nature  will  immediately  take  on 
a  new  and  more  interesting  phase. 

One  must  be  possessed  with  a  little  sense 
of  the  artistic  in  order  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory results,  for  the  flowers  should  be 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage  and  not  thrown  together 
without  thought  to  their  arrangement. 

I  am  in  this  article  showing  only  a  few 
of  the  more  common  flowers,  ones  that  are 
undoubtedly  familiar  to  every  dweller  in 
the  country. 

The  curled  thistle  (Carduus  crisp  us)  is 
a  beautiful,  profusely  flowering  plant,  com- 
mon along  our  roadsides  and  in  all  waste 
places.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  common  thistle  (C.  lanreolatus),  how- 
ever. The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  stems  of  crispus  are  winged 
on  three  sides  of  their  entire  length  with 
crisp  fluted  wings  (from  which  it  derives 
its  name),  those  of  lanceolatus  are  naked. 

The  common  flowering  dogwood  (Cornus 
florida),  the  large,  conspicuous  blossoms  of 
which  whiten  our  woods  and  hillsides  in 
May  and  are  in  such  demand  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  makes  a  good  subject. 

Apple  blossoms  can  scarcely  come  under 


the  category  of  wild  flowers,  but  neverthe- 
less are  well  worth  making  studies  of. 

The  Carolina,  or  swamp  rose  (Rosa  Caro- 
lina), is  well  knoM'n  to  us  all,  but  makes 
a  difficult  subject  for  the  camera  as  it 
wilts  so  quickly  upon  being  picked. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  great  many 
plants  wilt  after  being  picked  is  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  which  one  has  to  con- 
tend in  this  work.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  plants  which  grow  in  water  or 
damp  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures, however,  to  overcome  such  obstacles, 
and,  when  one's  efforts  finally  meet  with 
success,  that  negative  is  worth  fifty  of 
those  obtained  through  no  exertion  or 
trouble. 

I  once  spent  nearly  a  whole  week  and 
dozens  of  plates  in  trying  to  get  a  good 
picture  of  one  of  the  flowering  water 
plants.  It  seemed  to  be  an  impossibility 
to  do  anything  with  it,  for  the  flowers 
invariably  wilted  and  dropped  off  and  the 
leaves  curled  up  within  ten  minutes  after 
it  was  removed  from  the  soil,  while  placing^ 
it  in  water  seemed  to  have  no  beneficial 
effect. 

I  was  almost  in  despair  of  accomplish- 
ing anything  with  this  species  until  one 
day  I  chanced  upon  a  plant  which  was 
seemingly  more  hardy  than  any  I  had  yet 
tried,  and  by  wrapping  it  in  wet  clothes 
I  managed  to  carry  it  home  in  good  condi- 
tion. Once  there  I  immediately  made  an 
exposure,  and  my  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  with  success. 

Among  those  more  easily  secured,  the 
wild  chickory,  or  blue  sailors  (Cichorium 
intyhus),  is  perhaps  the  easiest,  but  it 
must  be  done  almost  immediately  after 
gathering,  as  inside  of  half  an  hour  the 
deep  purplish  blue  of  these  blossoms  will 
have  faded  almost  entirely  out,  leaving' 
them  a  dirty  white.  These  flowers  grow 
commonly  in  waste  places,  principally 
along  roadsides,  throughout  eastern  North 
America,  and  are  excellent  subjects  for  a 
beginner  to  try  his  hand  upon. 

The  small,  minutely  flowered,  graceful 
spikes  of  the  Culv^er's  root  (Leptandra  vir- 
ginica)  make  a  most  decorative  and  inter- 
esting photograph  and  are  easily  manipu- 
lated, for  they  are  much  more  hardy  than 
are  many  other  of  the  woodland  flowers. 
Keeping  them  in  water,  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  all  their  original  beauty  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.    These  flowers 
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are  far  from  being  common,  but  a  search 
during-  July  or  August  through  the  woods 
will  almost  surely  disclose  a  number.  They 
are  rather  inconspicuous,  although  the 
stems  sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  feet,  but  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  flowers  composing  the  terminal 
raceme  are  liable  to  be  passed  by  unno- 
ticed amid 
the  s  u  r - 
r  ounding 
herbage  by 
the  casual 
ob  server. 
They  are, 
ho  we  ver, 
upon  close 
exami  n  a- 
tion  found 
to  be  flow- 
ers of  con- 
siderabl e 
beauty,  and 
forra  most 
artistic, 
g  racef  ul, 
and  decora- 
t  i  V  e  stud- 
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The  other 
three  illus- 
trations 
figuring  in 
this  article 
need  no 
special 
ment  ion, 
particular- 
ly to  those 
who  have 
spent  a 
summer  in 
the  coun- 
try, for  who 
d  o  es  not 
know  the 
l^ouncing 

Bet,       or  Apple  Blossoms. 

s  o  apwort 

(Saponaria  oiflcinalis') ,  which  is  found  in 
such  large  and  dense  patches  almost  every- 
where along  our  country  roadsides,  or  the 
evening  primrose  (Onagra  hiennis),  that 
delicate  yellow  flower,  which,  blooming  in 
the  evening,  perfumes  the  short  summer 
night  only  to  wilt  and  die  under  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  morning  sun ;  or,  last  but  not  by 


any  means  least,  for  it  is  one  of  our  most 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  useful, 
plants — who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
thoroughwort,  or  boneset  (Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum),  which  our  grandmothers  made 
into  a  tea  as  a  remedy  for  all  ills,  and 
which  is  still  of  great  value  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities.     Those  who  do  not  know 

these  three 
would  do 
well  to  go 
out  and 
make  their 
acquain- 
tance at 
the  first 
favorable 
o  p  p  o  r  t  un- 
i  t y ,  for 
they  are 
three  of  the 
most  com- 
mon among 
our  more 
c  o  n  s  p  i  c  u- 
ously  flow- 
ered plants. 
The  ap- 
paratus for 
the  work  of 
photo- 
graphi  ng 
the  wild 
flowers 
is  extreme- 
ly simple , 
and  the 
original 
cost  not 
necessarily 
great,  al- 
though one 
can  of 
course 
spend  a 
consid- 
erable 
amount  by 
p  urchasing 
the  most  expensive  lenses  and  other  para- 
phernalia. The  greatest  expenditure  of 
money  comes  when  one  is  buying  the 
plates,  for  even  after  one  has  become 
expert  at  the  work  he  must  figure  upon 
losing  an  average  of  two  or  three  plates 
to  every  perfect  negative  that  he  obtains. 
Before  this,  during  the  process  of  learn- 
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ing,  he  may  use  (according  to  his  ability 
to  learn  and  adeptness  in  overcoming 
obstacles)  anywhere  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred before  he  produces  a  printable  nega- 
tive, not  to  speak  of  a  perfect  one.  One 
man,  vs^ho  novp  undoubtedly  makes  the 
finest  flower  studies  of  anybody  in  the 
world,  once  told  me  that  before  he  obtained 
a  result  that  pleased  him  he  made  and 
discarded  over  a  thousand  negatives.  He 
was  probably  almost  hypercritical,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  one  to  be  too  particular 
in  this  work.  All  this  may  seem  discour- 
aging, but  to  a  live, "  wideawake  man  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  overcoming  of  all 
obstacles  to  reach  a  longed-for  goal  is 
more  a  pleasure  than  hard  work;  those 
things  that  are  easily  attainable  we  invari- 
ably do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  or  enjoy 
when  they  are  ours. 

After  having  once  acquired  the  knack  of 
knowing  just  when  and  how  to  make  an 
exposure,  and  what  length  of  exposure  is 
best  suited  to  the  different  combinations 
of  color  in  order  to  reproduce  them  in  as 
nearly  the  correct  tones  as  is  possible,  one 
steadily  improves,  and  each  good  negative 
he  turns  out  seems  to  be  finer  and  to  have 
better  qualities  than  the  last. 

This  is  the  time  he  has  been  working 
for  and  all  the  weary  weeks  of  discourag- 
ing apprenticeship  are  forgotten,  and  he  is 
entirely  recompensed,  if  he  really  has  his 
heart  in  his  work,  by  the  pleasure  he 
derives  from  seeing  his  negatives  often 
turn  out  even  better  than  he  anticipated. 

The  camera  used  should  be  large,  one 
carrying  a  plate  smaller  than  6^x8^ 
inches  being  of  very  little  practical  value, 
for  the  image  should  be  reproduced  as 
nearly  life  size  as  is  possible,  and  a  flower 
negative  should  never  be  enlarged,  a  great 
deal  of  the  fine  detail  invariably  being  lost 
in  the  operation.  If  one  can  afford  it,  a 
camera  carrying  an  8x10  plate  is  by  far 
the  best  size  to  use,  but  the  cost  is  nearly 
double  that  of  a  6-|x8^. 

The  make  of  lens  is  more  or  less  imma- 
terial, the  one  with  which  the  operator  is 
best  acquainted  being  the  one  best  suited 
for  him.  The  fastest  lenses,  however,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  (one  combining 
speed  with  depth  of  focus  being  preemi- 
nently the  best),  for  the  more  quickly  the 
exposure  is  made,  the  less  danger  there  is 
of  the  flowers  moving  during  the  opera- 
tion.    This   is    one    of   the   most    difiicult 


things  with  which  one  has  to  contend,  for 
the  least  movement  of  the  plant,  no  matter 
how  imperceptible  it  may  be  to  the  eye, 
is  sufficient  to  completely  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  negative.  For  this  reason 
it  is  best,  where  possible,  to  do  the  work 
in  some  building  unoccupied  by  any  one 
but  yourself,  as  the  mere  walking  of  some 
one  in  the  room  next  to  the  one  in  which 
you  are  at  work,  or  above  it,  will  often  jar 
the  building,  unless  it  is  particularly  sub- 
stantial, to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
image  to  be  blurred  beyond  recognition. 

A  ray  filter  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
adjunct,  for  without  it  the  true  color 
values  of  the  flowers  can  never  be  repro- 
duced. In  regard  to  these  color  values 
or  tones  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
or  two.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the 
ordinai-y  photograph  orange  and  red  and 
nearly  all  of  the  deeper  toned  colors  repro- 
duce jet  black,  while  the  lighter  shades  of 
blue  and  yellow  always  appear  to  be  pure 
white.  By  the  use  of  the  ray  filter,  how- 
ever, all  this  is  changed,  and  the  differ- 
ent tones  of  the  colors  are  reproduced 
much  more  faithfully  by  the  different 
shades  of  gray.  In  some  cases  so  nearly 
true  are  these  tones  as  to  carry  to  the 
eye  almost  the  impression  of  color. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
know  I  will  say  that  a  ray  filter  is  simply 
a  glass  cell  filled  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  This  cell  fits  securely  over 
the  lens,  and  through  it  all  the  rays  of 
light  must  pass  and  be  "  filtered "  before 
reaching  the  plate.  The  solution  can  be 
made  in  different  intensities,  but  one  of 
medium  strength  (such  as  comes  with  the 
filter  when  purchased)  is  sufficient  for 
nearly  all  work.  One  word  of  caution  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  solution — if  one 
should  wish  to  make  it  himself:  it  is 
extremely  poisonous,  blood  poisoning  often 
ensuing  from  its  coming  in  contact  with 
an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  mak- 
ing it  it  is  well  to  wear  rubber  gloves. 

The  ordinary  plate  never  gives  the 
desired  results  in  conjunction  with  this 
filter,  and  therefore  a  special  plate  is 
manufactured  for  this  work  alone. 

This  is  called  the  iso-  or  orthochromatic 
plate,  and  is  made  in  three  grades  of  speed 
— fast,  medium,  and  slow.  Those  of  the 
best  make  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  flower  work,  as  they  are 
coated  with  a  clearer  emulsion  and  seem 


Wild  Chickory  ( C ichoriiun  intybits)  . 
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to  have  fewer  defects  in  them  than  any 
other  plates. 

These  then  are  all  the  implements  nec- 
essary to  success  in  this  line  of  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  backgrounds.  These 
should  be  in  several  shades,  from  white  to 
black.     In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  well 


to  say  that  there  is  but  one  background 
that  will  give  a  black  in  which  there  can 
be  no  reflections,  and  that  is  known  as  the 
funnel  background.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  simply  a  funnel-shaped  frame 
about  three  feet  long  and  at  least  two  feet 
across  the  mouth,  covered  with  black  cloth. 


Swamp  Rose  (Rosa  Carolina)  . 


Bouncing  Bet  fSaponaria  officifialis)  . 
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By  placing  the  flowers  to  be  photographed 
in  the  mouth  of  this  funnel  an  absolutely 
black  background  can  be  obtained. 

If  any  one  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  free 
access  to  a  studio,  then  that  is  the  place 
of  all  others  in  which  he  should  do  his 
work,  but  in  lieu  of  this  an  ordinary  win- 
dow (one  facing  north  is  preferable,  as  the 
light  from  that  direction  is  much  more 
steady  than  it  is  from  any  other)  can  be 
made  to  answer  all  requirements. 

Raise  the  curtain  to  its  fullest  extent, 
so  as  to  let  in  all  the  light  possible,  place 
your  background  on  one  side  with  the 
flowers  arranged  directly  in  front  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  side  lighting  from 
the  windows  will  be  sufiiciently  intense  and 
entirely  acceptable,  especially  when  equal- 
ized on  both  sides  of  the  flowers  by  means 
of  reflectors  made  of  white  paper  or  card- 
board. In  just  such  a  place,  and  often 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
have  I  made  all  of  my  flower  negatives. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
entire  operation,  and  it  is  here  that  one 
can  give  full  scope  to  his  artistic  sense. 

In  arranging  them  one  can  follow  no 
given  directions  but  must  rely  upon  his 
own  ideas,  and  depending  upon  whether 
these  ideas  be  good  or  bad  lies  the  success 
or  non-success  of  the  finished  picture  from 
an  artistic  standpoint.  Some  flowers  are 
so  stiff  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  impart 
to  them  an  iota  of  grace,  but  in  this  very 
stiffness  there  often  lies  great  beauty  if 
one  can  but  see  it  and  understand  how  to 
so  group  them  as  to  bring  it  out.  This  is 
an  art  almost  entirely  lacking  in  a  great 
many  people,  but  one  that  can  be  acquired 
by  a  little  study  and  patience. 

One  little  suggestion  may  be  of  service 
to  the  beginner:  Never  crowd  your  flow- 
ers :  much  better  to  have  too  few  than 
too  many.  A  single  spray  is  often  suffi- 
cient, and  almost  invariably  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  or  four,  give  better  results  than 
do  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  Occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  use  more  than  this,  but  very 
rarely,  and  one's  judgment  will  tell  him 
when  to  do  so. 

It  is  well  always  to  pick  your  flowers  the 
day  before  you  wish  to  photograph  them, 
keeping  them  over  night  in  water  and  in 
a  cool  place.  By  doing  this  you  insure 
having  them  in  perfect  condition,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  less  apt  to  wilt  dur- 


ing the  exposure  than  if  used  the  same 
day  that  they  are  picked.  Should  they 
have  a  tendency  to  droop  they  must  be 
held  erect  by  means  of .  fine  black  thread, 
which  can  be  stretched  across  in  front  of 
the  background.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  in  cases  where  the  black  back- 
ground is  used,  as  with  any  other  the 
threads  will  show. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  working  on 
the  arrangements,  getting  ready  for  the 
actual  picture  taking.  After  having  posed 
the  flowers  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  as 
little  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  as 
possible  before  making  the  exposure.  The 
focusing  should  always  be  done  with  the 
color  screen  in  place,  and  after  you  have 
obtained  a  sharp  focus  upon  some  one  of 
the  flowers,  the  lens  must  be  stopped  down 
to  at  least  f.  64  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
detail  clearly  upon  them  all.  The  length 
of  exposure  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  the  color  of  the  sub- 
ject from  two  and  one-half  to  ten  min- 
utes. I  have  found,  however,  that  on  a 
bright  day  an  exposure  of  about  three 
minutes  generally  gives  the  best  results. 

To  any  one  not  familiar  with  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  I  wish  to  say  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  both  in  the  development 
and  while  loading  the  plate  holders  not  to 
allow  too  much  light  to  strike  them,  as 
they  are  much  more  sensitive  to  orange 
and  red  light  than  are  even  the  fastest  of 
the  ordinary  plates. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  seemingly  end- 
less amount  of  detail  has  discouraged  no 
one,  but  unless  some  of  my  readers  be  mis- 
led into  believing  this  work  to  be  easier 
than  it  is  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  often 
worked  from  four  to  six  hours  over  a 
single  flower  without  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
tory negative,  and  have  finally  been  forced 
to  desist  on  accoimt  of  waning  light. 
Many  times  have  I  been  compelled  to  hunt 
up  new  specimens  of  some  flowers,  the  ones 
I  had  having  wilted  beyond  all  resuscita- 
tion while  I  was  trying  to  obtain  with 
them  the  result  which  I  wished. 

.While  the  work  is  difficult  and  tedious, 
often  trying  one's  patience  almost  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance,  the  results  finally 
obtained  fully  recompense  one  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended.  All  those  who  are  true 
lovers  of  nature  would  do  well  to  take  this 
m.eans  of  studying  her  most  wonderful  and 
beautiful  products. 


Curled  Thistle  (Carduus  crispus) . 


'  Their  waters  unite  and  go  flowing 
away  in  a  deep  cold  river." 


PROBLEMS   OF   OHIO   SPORTSMEN 


By  LEONIDAS   HUBBARD,  Jr. 


GAME  preservation  is  a  good  thing 
that  may  be  overdone.  At  least 
some  of  its  phases  may  be  overdone. 
Others,  to  my  mind,  cannot.  Among  these 
latter  is  the  phase  we  see  in  many  sections 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  where  men 
buy  land  of  little  value  and  set  about  to 
restore  to  it  the  game  which  has  been 
stripped  away,  or  to  plant  upon  it  new 
species  of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes.  But 
there  is  another  that  ought  not  to  be  car- 
ried so  far  and  a  good  illustration  of  its 
extreme  practise  may  be  seen  in  Ohio 
along  the  southwestern  corner  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Here,  centring  about  Sandusky  Bay, 
are  miles  upon  miles  of  marsh,  cut  by 
stream  and  bayou,  island  and  open  waters 
into  a  patchwork  of  waste  land  as  pretty 
to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman  as  anything 
he  would  wish  to  see.  The  marsh  requires 
no  detailed  description,  for  it  is  exactly 
like  its  neighbors  about  Monroe,  Michigan, 
at  St.  Clair  Flats,  and  along  the  St.  Clair 
Eiver  in  Ontario.  It  differs  but  little  from 
other  ducking  grounds  that  run  from  Wis- 
consin to  Missouri.  It  is  a  wonderful 
stopping  place  for  ducks  and  kindred 
water  fowl.  As  such  it  is  a  resort  whither 
men  turn  for  sport. 

From  an  early  day  this  was  a  happy 
retreat  for  Ohio  sportsmen  and  hunters. 
Every  little  town  in  this  section  of  the 
State  sent  hither  its  band  of  sport  lovers, 
and  the  marshes  were  a  source  of  pride  to 
many  counties.  Flere  came  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Farmer  and  banker  shot  from 
adjoining  covers. 

But  a  change  came.  Word  was  passed 
along  that  a  club  of  city  men  had  bought 
a  section  of  this  marsh  and  posted  notices 
forbidding  the  general  public  to  shoot 
thereon.  Sure  enough  the  notices  were 
there  when  the  next  season  came,  and 
there,  too,  were  a  gamekeeper  and  his  men 
who  saw  that  no  shooting  was  done.  No 
one  cared  about  a  little  matter  like  this, 
for  there  was  an  abundance  of  marsh  with- 
out these  miles  of  private  ground. 


The  next  season,  however,  and  the  next 
found  new  sections  of  the  marsh  preserved. 
The  public  hunting  ground  began  to  take 
on  limits.  Now  the  shooting  public  won- 
dered where  this  thing  would  stop  and  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  it  should  go  too  far.  Among 
the  shooters  were  many  well-to-do  men  who 
took  a  hint.  If  the  work  continued  they 
would  either  have  to  make  preserves  of 
their  own  or  quit  shooting.  The  latter  was 
not  to  be  considered,  so  new  clubs  sprang 
up,  scrambled  for  land,  put  up  their  club 
houses,  posted  their  notices,  and  made  the 
Sandusky  marsh  from  a  free  shooting 
ground  into  a  series  of  preserves. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  shooting  pub- 
lic came  down  to  its  old  paradise  only  to 
find  the  doors  closed.  It  looked  longingly 
out  upon  the  marsh  that  it  dared  not  enter. 
It  heard  the  roar  of  guns.  It  saw  the 
fortunate  club  members  come  in  from  days 
of  great  sport.  Sometimes  it  ventured 
out  upon  the  marsh  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
whereupon  it  was  promptly  arrested  and 
fined.  Then  the  shooting  public  swore  and 
went  home  thinking  very  hard  things  in- 
deed of  capitalists  in  general  and  game 
preserving  capitalists  in  particular. 

This  is  carrying  game  preservation  too 
far.  It  is  not  game  preservation,  indeed, 
in  its  true  sense.  There  is  no  redeeming 
feature  to  such  a  monopoly  as  there  is  in 
some  of  a  similar  character  in  the  East 
where  game  could  not  exist  without  it. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  game,  as 
there  will  be  on  these  marshes  so  long  as 
the  ducks  migrate,  there  should  be  public 
hunting  grounds.  To  see  the  sport  of  a 
whole  large  section  monopolized  by  a  few 
men  while  the  less  fortunate  sportsmen 
have  no  place  to  shoot  savors  too  much  of 
monarchy. 

I  am  not  accusing  the  club  members  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct,  for,  when  the  preservation  started, 
it  was  a  case  of  every  raan  for  himself. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
be  deprecated.  In  a  study  of  Middle  West- 
ern sport  I  have  not  found  another  section 
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where  the  monopoly  is  so  complete.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  states  farther 
west  will  take  note  of  conditions  here  and 
avoid  them.  This  can  be  done  very  well  in 
such  as  have  a  large  amount  of  marsh  or 
other  waste  land  by  setting  aside  a  por- 
tion as  a  state  park  or  hunting  ground. 

The  action  of  New  York  in  making  the 
Adirondack  Park  is  a  most  commendable 
step  in  this  direction.  The  trend  of 
affairs  in  the  Adirondack  region  was 
toward  the  monopoly  of  hunting  land  by 
clubs  and  private  parties.  The  making  of 
a  state  park  checks  this  and  provides  a 
place  where  all  men  may  go  with  rod  and 
gun.  Minnesota  has  under  way  a  park  at 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  where  the 
land  will  be  free,  though  hunting  may  not 
be  allowed.  Michigan  some  years  ago  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  setting  aside  for  pub- 
lic hunting  grounds  some  of  her  wild  coun- 
try. Other  states  are  considering  similar 
propositions.  Such  movements  cannot  be 
too  heartily  encouraged,  for  with  proper 
protection  to  the  game  thereon  these  parks 
may  be  kept  always  as  breathing  spots  for 
the  public. 

Ohio  should  have  saved  some  of  this 
marsh  for  her  unorganized  sportsmen,  but 
she  did  not  and  now  the  Ohio  man  must 
belong  to  a  club  or  keep  off  the  marsh. 

This  monopoly,  as  may  be  guessed,  was 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  farmers.  The 
displeasure  contributed  itself  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  did  its  share  toward  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  law  which  forbids 
any  man  to  hunt  on  the  property  of 
another  without  written  permission.  It 
did  more — and  here  we  come  to  a  most 
unpleasant  phase  of  the  hard  feelings 
caused  by  this  monopoly  of  hunting  privi- 
leges. The  legislature  simply  passed  a  law 
which  forbids  duck  shooting  between  May 
1  and  November  10. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  law  was  aia 
act  of  vengeance,  though  there  are  very 
numerous  sportsmen  about  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky  who  believe  it  was  first  suggested 
as  a  blackmailing  scheme.  The  angered 
farmer  legislators  reasoned  that  duck 
shooting  would  be  practically  ended  in  the 
marshes  by  November  10,  and  that  sports- 
men would  not  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission the  law  gave  to  shoot  in  spring. 
Their  logic  was  well  founded.  Last  fall 
there  was  one  day  of  duck  shooting  after 


November  10.  Then  the  marsh  froze  up, 
ducks  left,  and  the  sport  was  over.  Mean- 
while, in  Michigan,  ducks  had  been  shot 
from  September  1. 

That  the  club  members  were  angry 
scarcely  needs  afiirming.  Their  money  is 
invested,  their  houses  are  kept  ready;  yet 
they  got  no  shooting  save  on  the  one  day 
that  remained  after  the  season's  opening. 
Of  course  their  anger  is  justifiable,  for  it 
is  a  despicably  small  piece  of  business  on 
the  part  of  Ohio  lawmakers;  yet  any  one 
who  knows  the  average  farmer  legislature 
knows  only  too  well  that  it  is  capable  of 
just  such  actions,  and  the  men  who  pre- 
served all  the  Sandusky  marsh  and  shut 
the  public  out  need  not  be  surprised  if  they 
get  more  such  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  feeling 
should  exist  between  sportsmen  and  public, 
but  there  is  another  feature  of  this  fight 
no  less  lamentable — that  is  that  it  is  mak- 
ing bad  sportsmen  out  of  some  of  the  most 
reputable  of  club  members.  These  clubs 
have  been  good,  sportsmanlike  organiza- 
tions, refusing  alike  spring  shooting  arid 
enormous  kills.  Now  they  threaten  to  be- 
gin shooting  as  soon  as  the  northward 
flight  commences.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
spring  shooting.  I've  always  fought 
against  it  and  I  have  no  defense  for  it  now, 
but  I  and  my  club  fellows  will  begin  to 
shoot  next  spring."  So  spoke  one  old 
Cleveland  sportsman  and  his  declaration 
was  very  generally  echoed.  Not  a  club 
man  did  I  find  who  defended  spring  shoot- 
ing. They  were  doing  it  merely  because 
disgusted  with  the  legislature  and  angry  at 
being  deprived  of  shooting  in  the  legiti- 
mate season. 

On  the  whole,  northern  Ohio  sportsmen 
have  been  true  to  the  ethics  of  good  sport. 
This  threat  of  resorting  to  spring  shooting 
because  legally  cut  off  from  shooting  in  the 
autumn  is  about  the  only  taint  upon  their 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  their  gen- 
eral tone  that  smacks  of  compromise  with 
the  pot  hiinter,  as  there  is  in  that  of  many 
sportsmen's  organizations  across  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  They  have  made  good 
clubs;  they  have  limited  the  kill  to  very 
reasonable  numbers.  They  discountenance 
the  sale  of  game  and  oppose  Sunday 
shooting. 

The  membership  of  these  clubs  is  located 
largely   in   Cleveland,   Toledo,    and   other 
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intermediate  towns  and  cities.  The  prin- 
cipal centre  is  Sandusky.  There  the  mem- 
bers go  and  thence  proceed  by  launch  to 
their  houses  out  upon  the  marsh.  Some- 
times the  houses  are  built  on  posts  along 
the  line  where  swamp  and  water  meet. 
Again  they  are  located  on  islands  in  the 
edge  of  bay  or  river.  Back  here  in  these 
waters  they  are  out  of  the  world  and  can 
be  happy. 

The  Ottawa  Gun  Club,  whose  member- 
ship consists  chiefly  of  Cleveland  men, 
early  learned  the  real  wildness  of  this 
marsh.  Its  preserves  cover  ten  thousand 
acres  and  one  may  paddle  far  away  from 
home  without  leaving  club  grounds.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Ottawa  Club  a  mem- 
ber, or  a  group  of  members,  seemed  regu- 
larly due  to  get  caught  at  nightfall  at  the 
point  farthest  from  the  club  house  and 
suffer  inconvenience  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  one  who  has  been  lost  on  a 
great  marsh.  To  be  lost  in  the  woods  is 
bad  enough  but  one  can  generally  push 
out  if  he  has  a  compass.  If  not  he  can  at 
least  lie  down  and  go  to  sleej).  But  on  a 
marsh  the  compass  does  not  help,  for 
canoes  and  duck  boats  cannot  follow  a  bee 
line.  They  must  wind  in  and  out  through 
this  channel  and  that,  and  to  follow  a  set 
of  channels  one  needs  must  have  daylight. 
Then  a  narrow  boat  over  an  unknown 
swamp  is  not  a  very  substantial  place  to 
lie  down  for  a  night's  sleep,  and  when  the 
wind  rises  or  a  cold  autumn  rain  begins 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  duck  hunter  is 
likely  to  think  of  home.  If  he  has  been 
threatened  with  rheumatism  and  warned  to 
keep  out  of  the  wet  the  situation  becomes 
complicated,  and  the  sportsman's  love  for 
the  great  out-of-doors  is  likely  to  ooze 
away. 

Such  were  the  early  experiences  of 
shooters  here  and  the  Ottawa  club  erected 
an  auxiliary  club  house  at  the  farther  end 
of  its  domains.  ISTow  the  belated  hunter 
who  sees  night  coming  on  may  make  for 
this,  light  a  fire,  open  a  can  of  beef,  and 
roll  himself  up  to  sleep  in  woolen  blan- 
kets. Other  clubs  have  followed  this  exam- 
ple to  some  extent  and  the  preparations 
for  good  sport  are  all  that  one  could  wish. 

Some  of  the  preserves  which  lie  upon 
the  marsh's  edge  have  considerable  dry 
ground  where  other  shooting  than  water 
fowl   may   be    found.     The    Crane    Creek 


Club,  for  instance,  has  enough  high  land 
for  a  small  farm  and  the  club  expenses  are 
largely  reduced  by  giving  the  use  of  this, 
rent  free,  to  the  caretaker.  The  muskrat 
trapping  privilege  is  also  an  element  that 
goes  toward  the  caretaker's  salary. 

Where  there  is  high  land  experiments  in 
the  way  of  introducing  foreign  game  are 
being  made.  The  Ottawa  Club  has  had 
very  marked  success  with  pheasants.  A 
large  number  of  the  English  and  Mongolian 
varieties  were  brought  here  and  set  free. 
They  spread  somewhat  and  many  were  lost 
by  getting  on  other  land,  where  men  shot 
them.  But  they  have  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  and  the  club  men  are  practically 
certain  to  have  some  very  fine  pheasant 
hunting  within  a  short  time. 

The  introduction  of  pheasants  was 
encouraged  somewhat  by  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  duck  shooting  is  not  so  good 
as  formerly  and  must  in  a  few  years 
become  poor.  This  same  belief  exists  in 
a  'good  many  duck  shooting  sections.  In 
some  places  indisputable  facts  maintain  it. 
Here,  however,  the  facts  seem  to  fail  the 
theory.  One  club,  the  Crane  Creek,  has 
kept  conscientious  records  of  its  shooting 
for  many  years  and  these  show  no  falling 
off  whatever  in  the  kills  taken  day  for  day. 
So  it  seems  likely  that  the  fear  of  a  decline 
in  duck  shooting  in  this  region  may  be 
attributed  to  the  general  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  exalt  the  good  old  days  above  the 
ever  commonplace  present. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  data  can 
be  taken  to  show  that  the  general  flight  of 
ducks  throughout  the  Middle  West  is  as 
good  as  ever.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  ducks  change  their  line  of  flight,  avoid- 
ing to  some  extent  the  lines  where  their 
danger  is  greatest.  It  is  certain,  for 
instance,  that  Canada  has  better  shooting 
than  Michigan  in  the  Lake  St.  Clair  dis- 
trict, for  the  reason  that  Canada  gives  six 
weeks  more  protection  and  the  ducks  are 
not  frightened  away  by  an  early  bombard- 
ment. In  consequence,  the  kill  in  Michi- 
gan has  declined  while  that  across  the 
river  is  as  good  as  of  yore.  Likewise,  I 
know  one  section  of  Wisconsin  once  famed 
for  its  great  flights  that  now  has  scarcely 
a  duck.  Yet  the  country  round  about  has 
not  suffered  correspondingly.  Here,  in 
these  Sandusky  shooting  grounds,  was  a 
similar  example.     Formerly    the    law  per- 
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mitted  duck  shooting  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1.  A  number  of  the  clubs  took 
advantage  of  the  early  weeks.  The  Ottawa 
Club  and  one  or  two  others  declined  to 
shoot  until  later,  with  the  result  that  when, 
toward  the  season's  close,  ducks  were  grow- 
ing scarce  on  neighboring  preserves  the 
Ottawa  men  had  the  best  of  shooting.  This 
was  not  only  a  good  instance  of  virtue 
proving  her  own  reward  but  goes  to  show 
how  local  conditions  may  alter  materially 
the  kill  of  ducks. 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  shooting 
that  men  from  the  northern  Ohio  cities 
have  is  on  their  own  preserves.  Quail  and 
squirrel  hunting  there  is,  but  this  is  only 
on  land  of  the  farmers,  who  must  be  asked 
for  written  permission  or  the  hunter  is 
subject  to  fine. 

There  has  been,  however,  and  still  is, 
some  excellent  bass  fishing.  The  south- 
western part  of  Lake  Erie  is  dotted  with 
islands — beaiitiful  little  green  lands  that 
rise  up  out  of  the  clear,  blue  lake.  Some 
of  them  are  steep  and  rocky  while  others 
are  low  and  fertile.  Among  these  islands, 
scattered  in  between  in  all  fantastic 
shapes,  are  bays  and  straits  where  the  great 
waves  of  the  lake  cannot  come  and  where 
the  water  is  as  smooth  as  on  an  inland 
pond.     These  have  been  full  of  bass. 

From  the  earliest  times  men  came  here 
to  fish.  When  Ohio  became  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Indians  covered  these 
bays  and  islands.  When  war  broke  out,  in 
1812,  it  was  in  these  bays  that  Perry  built 
and  assembled  the  ships  with  which  he 
saved  the  Great  Lakes  for  his  country.  Of 
late  years  fishing  parties  from  all  along  the 
lake  have  come  in  steam  yacht  and  sailing 
vessel  to  anchor  for  a  few  days  among 
these  historic  islands,  to  breathe  the  fresh 
lake  breezes  and  to  rest.  From  the  vessels 
men  went  out  in  small  boats  to  fish  for 
bass.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  better  bass 
fishing  anywhere  than  here.  When  the  day 
was  still  fishermen  had  the  finest  of  bait 
fishing.  When  a  breeze  ruffled  the  water 
they  went  about  with  fly  rod  or  skipping 
rod  and  felt  the  thrill  that  comes  when  a 
big  bass  splashes  at  the  fly  or  darts  for  the 
silvery  spoon. 

There  is  good  fishing  here  still,  and  here 
come  parties  as  numerous  as  ever.  But 
while  good,  the  sport  is  nothing  to  what 
it  was  in  an  earlier  day.    Bass  are  not 


so  numerous  and  the  catches  are  much 
smaller.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
It  lies  without  a  doubt  in  the  wretched 
protection  which  Ohio  gives  her  lake  fish. 
Comparisons  may  be  odious  but  they  are 
excellent  teachers.  Let  one  examine  the 
laws  that  govern  the  north  shore  of  this 
same  lake.  He  finds  that  the  professional 
fisherman  in  Ontario  must  obtain  a  license. 
If  he  is  not  a  responsible  party  the  license 
is  denied.  When  licensed  he  is  restrained 
by  law  from  fishing  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  shore.  The  size,  shape,  and 
number  of  his  nets  are  regulated.  Best  of 
all,  he  dare  not  fish  in  the  spawning  season. 
In  Ohio  we  have  the  exact  contrast.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  no  regulation  of 
the  commercial  fishing.  Any  one  could  fish 
who  pleased.  He  might  use  any  kind  of 
nets  he  pleased  and  he  might  come  to  the 
very  shore.  He  was  not  checked  in  the 
spawning  season,  but  could  attack  a  school 
of  fish  in  early  spring  and  follow  it  until 
winter,  if  any  fish  remained  to  follow. 

There  could  be  only  one  result  and  this 
result  is  the  disappearance  of  Lake  Erie 
bass.  Lately  the  state  has  taken  some 
measures  to  check  the  slaughter  but  has 
enforced  them  in  such  a  half-hearted 
way  that  affairs  have  not  been  greatly 
improved. 

Another  influence  that  seems  to  have  a 
very  material  effect  upon  the  bass  fishing 
in  Lake  Erie  is  that  of  the  German  carp. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  among  sports- 
men and  fishermen  alike  that  the  carp  is 
to  our  native  fish  as  the  English  sparrow 
to  our  birds.  No  one  accuses  the  carp  of 
having  sufficient  enterprise  to  eat  other 
fish — even  small  fry — ^but  it  roots  among 
the  spawning  beds,  and  is  believed  to  devour 
eggs  by  the  million.  I  have  heard  this 
complaint  about  Lake  Erie,  at  the  St.  Clair 
Flats,  and  along  the  bays  of  Wisconsin, 
showing  that  everywhere  in  the  lake  region 
the  carp  is  held  in  the  same  disrepute. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  the  stories  of 
his  spawn  eating  would  be  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  carp  are  to  be  found  by 
thousands  all  about  the  Great  Lakes.  Some 
of  them  are  monsters  in  size  and  all  root 
about  the  banks  of  bay  and  bayou  and  the 
bottom  of  every  shallow  place.  Many 
small  lakes  have  been  entered  and  their 
waters  turned  from  crystal  to  mud  color  by 
the  rooting.     There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
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disturb  spawn  beds  and  do  an  immense 
amount  of  harm  whether  they  are  egg  lov- 
ers or  not. 

In  this  Sandusky  Bay  region  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  trout  preserves  that 
one  can  see  in  America.  Ohio  is  not  a 
state  of  trout  streams  by  any  means.  But 
here,  near  the  village  of  Castalia,  a  few 
miles  from  Sandusky,  a  number  of  crystal- 
clear  springs  gush  up  from  the  underlying 
limestone  rock.  Their  waters  unite  and 
go  flowing  away  to  the  bay  in  a  clear,  cold 
river  some  eight  miles  long. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a  man  placed  a 
dam  across  the  stream  and  planted  trout  in 
the  pond  above.  They  grew  rapidly  and- 
all  was  going  well  when  a  freshet  came  and 
the  dam  went  the  way  of  other  dams  in 
seasons  of  flood.  The  man  was  sick  over 
the  loss  of  his  trout.  But  time  went  on 
and  some  one  found  that  the  whole  stream 
was  full  of  the  fish  and  that  they  grew 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  stream  is 
filled  with  a  moss  in  which  abounds  a  sort 
of  small  crawfish  which  trout  eat  and  on 
which  they  thrive.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Castalia  Trout  Club  and  the  Castalia 
Sporting  Club  Company  were  formed. 

The  former  took  the  upper  four  miles 
of  water,  while  the  latter  purchased  what 
remained  below.  Both  built  hatcheries  and 
set  about  to  make  as  fine  a  trout  stream  as 
one  would  care  to  see.  Once  the  neighbor- 
hood harmony  was  destroyed  when  the 
Sporting  Club  Company  drove  a  well 
whence  water  gushed  up  at  such  a  tremen- 


dous rate  as  to  lower  the  water  on  the 
upper  portions  of  the  stream.  The  vein 
that  supplied  the  springs  at  the  source  had 
been  tapped. 

Lawsuits  ensued,  but  all  was  finally  set- 
tled in  an  agreement  whereby  the  lower 
club  built  a  dam  backing  up  the  waters  on 
the  land  of  its  neighbor  to  their  original 
height. 

The  management  of  these  clubs  is  some- 
thing refreshing.  After  one  has  seen 
sportsmen  catching  liver-stufi^ed  trout  on 
Long  Island  it  does  him  good  to  visit  the 
Castalia  Trout  Club.  Here  young  trout 
are  kept  and  fed  until  six  months  old. 
Then  they  are  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  natural  food  supply  of 
the  stream  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
No  bait  fishing  is  allowed,  the  fly  being 
the  only  lure  wherewith  the  sportsman  is 
allowed  to  tempt  the  fish.  'No  fish  may  be 
killed  that  is  not  eight  inches  or  more  in 
length  nor  may  one  man  take  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  fish  in  a  day. 

Three  kinds  of  trout  have  been  planted, 
the  common  brook  trout,  the  Germail 
brown,  and  the  rainbow.  The  first  and  last 
are  in  high  repute  among  the  sportsmen 
but  the  German  brown  trout  has  been 
caught  devouring  his  associates.  He  is  a 
magnificent  fellow  in  some  ways.  Speci- 
mens weighing  twelve  pounds  have  been 
taken  in  these  waters.  But  his  cannibal- 
ism cannot  be  tolerated  and  now  the 
sportsmen  are  using  all  their  ingenuity  to 
exterminate  his  breed. 
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A     SPORTING     SKETCH 


By  ALFRED  STODDART 


MEADOWTHOEPE  society  might 
be  divided  for  convenience  of 
classification  into  two  groups, 
those  who  bought  horses  and  those  who 
sold  them.  In  a  sporting  district  like 
Meadowthorpe,  where  most  of  the  fun  is 
had  from  horses   in  one   way   or   another, 


somebody  must  pay  the  piper.  Everyone 
knows  that  fox  hunting,  polo,  and  racing 
are  very  expensive  amusements,  especially 
to  the  rich  men,  who  generally  run  to 
weight  and  can  ride  nothing  but  well-man- 
nered weight-carrying  horses,  and  who,  of 
course,  never  sell  a  hunter  unless  they  have 
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no  further  use  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  are  poor  and.  ride  at  a  light  weight, 
and  your  conscience  also  sits  lightly  in  the 
saddle,  you  may  have  quite  a  little  sport 
at  Meadowthorpe  or  any  other  sporting 
place  at  a  low  cost,  provided  you  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  engineer  a  little  deal  in 
horseflesh  now  and  then  with  profit  to 
yourself.  More  than  one  honored  member 
of  the  famous  Meadowthorpe  hunting  set 
keeps  the  pot  boiling  and  his  feed  bills 
down  in  this  commendable  manner. 

So  when  Percival  Satterlee  with  his 
wealthy  bride  came  to  settle  at  Meadow- 
thorpe he  took  rank  at  once  with  the 
buyers.  Satterlee  had  been  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse  all  his  life,  but  that  was  all 
changed  now,  and  although  he  was  not 
much  of  a  horseman  himself  he  determined 
to  get  together  a  little  stud  of  hunters,  for 
imless  you  hunt,  or  at  least  make  a  show 
of  hunting,  in  Meadowthorpe,  you  might 
as  well  move  away. 

The  Satterlees  took  a  charming  little 
place — The  Beeches — a  couple  of  miles  out 
of  town,  and  Percival  was  made  welcome 
at  the  club,  especially  by  the  men  who  had 
horses  to  sell.  They  offered  him  mounts, 
which  he  invariably  refused,  and  took  him 
for  quiet  little  canters  on  their  mildest 
horses  in  the  back  lanes.  They  took  him 
out  to  drive  behind  four-in-hands  and  tan- 
dems and  pointed  out  the  merits  of  sundry 
leaders  and  wheelers,  hinting  that  their 
stables  were  too  full  and  they  might  sell 
one  or  two — to  a  friend.  But  Satterlee 
was  wary.  He  partook  of  numerous  din- 
ners and  luncheons  on  the  strength  of 
his  prospective  purchases,  and  enjoyed  his 
apparent  popularity  immensely.  But  he 
did  not  buy  any  horses. 

He  arranged  with  Stubbs,  the  Meadow- 
thrope  horse-dealer,  for  a  pair  of  service- 
able carriage  horses  on  a  long  lease,  with 
the  privilege  of  buying;  but  when  it  came 
to  hunters  he  was  painfully  slow  and 
deliberate  about  his  selection.  He  rather 
fancied  a  chestnut  of  Ealph  Goring's,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  buy  him  because  he 
had  three  white  feet. 

"  One  white  foot  buy  him. 
Two  white  feet  try  him, 
Three  white  feet — "  etc. 

He  came  very  near  deciding  upon  a 
sleepy-headed,  big-footed,  old  brown  geld- 
ing which  belonged  to  Major  Barclay,  but 
somebody  told  him  the  Major's  horse  was  a 


man-eater;  and  Satterlee,  with  an  inward 
tremor  of  fear,  set  his  face  strong  against 
the  old  brown,  though  he  would  not  give 
his  reason  for  doing  so. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  turned  down  a 
bay  mare  of  Dick  Middleton's  because  she 
"  snored  when  she  ran,"  that  the  latter 
determined,  to  "  sarve  him  out,"  as  his 
favorite  hero  of  fiction,  Soapy  Sponge, 
would  say.  To  be  sure,  the  old  mare  did 
have  "  bellows  to  mend,"  but  she  was  a  tol- 
erably sure  jumper  and  a  good  goer  across 
country.  "  A  lot  too  good  for  Satterlee," 
said  Middleton  in  disgust. 

It  happened  that  Middleton  had  just 
•spent  all  his  spare  pennies  on  a  new  hunter 
— quite  new,  in  fact,  to  the  Meadowthorpe 
country,  for  Bricktop  was  a  Virginia  horse 
by  the  great  sire  of  hunters,  Circassian. 
He  was  a  chestnut,  and  as  handsome  an 
animal  as  you  would  wish  to  see ;  moreover, 
he  had  an  excellent  record  for  cross-coun- 
try work  in  Virginia,  and  several  blue 
ribbons  to  his  credit  at  local  horse  shows. 
It  was  Dick's  intention  to  hunt  Bricktop 
himself  all  winter  and  get  him  into  good 
condition  for  the  New  York  Horse  Show 
in  the  fall.  But  in  conjunction  with  Sat- 
terlee's  scorn  of  the  bay  mare  who 
"  snored "  and  the  recollection  of  an  old 
trick  of  his  favorite  Soapy  Sponge,  Dick 
determined  to  teach  Satterlee  ^  lesson  by 
means  of  his  new  purchase,  Bricktop. 

Accordingly,  Satterlee  was  invited  to 
Oak  Lodge,  Ralph  Goring's  place,  where 
Middleton  was  spending  the  hunting  sea- 
son, and  after  luncheon,  it  being  a  non- 
hunting  day,  the  host  innocently  suggested 
a  stroll  to  the  stables. 

Satterlee  had  heard  of  Dick's  new  pur- 
chase at  the  club,  and  was  quite  anxious  to 
see  him. 

"  There's  an  'oss  as  is  an  'oss,  sir,"  said 
Sandell,  Ralph  Goring's  head  man,  admir- 
ingly, as  he  stripped  Bricktop's  clothing 
off.  ' 

"  I  think  you're  right,  Sandell,"  an- 
swered Dick,  with  the  complacent  modesty 
of  an  owner. 

"  You  don't  often  see  'em  as  good  as  this 
'un,  and  handsome  as  he  is  to  boot,"  said 
the  man. 

Bricktop  was  a  good  looking  horse,  if 
looks  count  for  anything.  A  rich  dark 
chestnut  without  a  white  hair  on  him 
except  a  star  between  his  eyes,  a  lean, 
intelligent  head,  well  set  on  an  arched  and 
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finely  formed  neck.  Capital  shoulders,  a 
short  back  running  to  a  well-set  croup, 
superb  quarters,  legs  straight  and  clean, 
bone  flat  and  as  hard  as  flint. 

Satterlee  was  clearly  impressed.  Not 
that  he  knew  enough  about  horses  to  judge 
for  himself,  but  he  had  heard  Bricktop's 
merits  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  club. 
Then  they  had  been  discoursed  upon  some- 
what at  luncheon,  and  now  they  were  again 
being  dwelt  upon  by  Middleton,  Ralph 
Goring,  and  Sandell.  As  yet,  however, 
Middleton  had  not  even  hinted  at  selling 
Bricktop,  and  from  the  pride  he  seemed  to 
take  in  him  and  his  plans  for  the  horse's 
future,  Satterlee  didn't  like  to  suggest 
such  a  possibility.  One  thing  he  admitted 
to  himself,  however.  He  wanted  Bricktop, 
and  wanted  him  badly. 

He  coughed  nervously  and  screwed  his 
monocle  into  his  eye  three  or  four  times 
when  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  fin- 
ally got  up  courage  enough  to  speak  of 
Bricktop. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  thought  of 
selling  him  t  "  he  asked  Middleton. 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  a  sur- 
prised and  reproachful  expression  on  his 
face. 

"  Sell  Bricktop !     I  should  think  not." 

Satterlee's  monocle  fell  from  his  eye, 
and  he  coughed  again  nervously. 

"  Excuse  my  suggesting  it,  old  chap.  I 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Goring,  "  and  I'll  ring 
for  something  before  you  go.  Dick,  if  Sat- 
terlee wants  the  horse  you  ought  to  let  him 
have  him.     Come,  now,  don't  be  stubborn." 

Middleton  shook  his  head,  but  Ralph 
persisted.  Satterlee  tried  in  vain  to  with- 
draw his  tentative  offer,  but  the  meshes 
were  slowly,  though  surely,  drawn  about 
him.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  burned 
low  before  Satterlee  sent  for  his  carriage, 
and  the  Scotch  whiskey  in  the  decanter 
was  lower  still.  But  in  Dick  Middleton's 
inner  pocket  reposed  a  freshly  drawn 
check  of  Satterlee's  to  his  order  for  four 
hundred  dollars.  Bricktop  was  to  change 
stables  on  the  following  morning. 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  Middleton,  "  but 
suppose  I  don't  get  the  horse  back." 

"  You'll  have  nobody  to  blame  but  your- 
self," said  Ralph.  "  Don't  count  me  in  any 
of  your  gyp  games." 

Bricktop  arrived  at  The  Beeches  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  day,  and,  oddly 


enough,  about  the  same  time  young  Tom 
Halliday  dropped  in  on  a  polo  pony  to  pay 
a  friendly  call. 

"What!"  he  cried.  "You've  bought 
Bricktop !  Well,  Satterlee,  I  congratulate 
you." 

"  On  getting  such  a  good  horse  ?  " 

"  'No.  On  your  nerve.  Why,  Middleton 
himself  is  afraid  to  ride  him  to  hounds." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  asked  Satterlee  sharply, 
screwing  his  monocle  into  his  eye  and 
looking  searchingly  at  Halliday.  "  What's 
that  3'ou  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  It's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I  guess 
he  is  a  very  nice  horse." 

"  But  why  was  Middleton  afraid  to  ride 
him  to  hounds?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  try  him.  Mid- 
dleton's a  flunker  anyway.  What  that 
horse  wants  is  a  man  to  ride  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Satterlee, 
expanding  his  chest  and  replacing  his  eye- 
glass with  a  somewhat  more  confident  air, 
"  but,  I  say.  What's  the  matter  with  the 
brute  anyway  ? " 

Tom  Halliday  glanced  at  the  varnished 
toes  of  his  riding  boots.  "  I  must  be  off," 
he  said.  "  Don't  you  worry  about  what  I 
said  about  Bricktop.  Just  give  him  a 
trial.  In  your  hands  he  will  be  all  right, 
I'm  sure." 

And  so  Halliday  rode  off,  leaving  Satter- 
lee in  a  perplexed  and  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant state  of  mind.  His  first  purchase 
appeared  to  be  a  singularly  unfortunate 
one. 

He  was  just  deliberating  whether  to 
send  the  horse  back  to  Middleton  or  to 
write  him  a  sharp  note  demanding  his 
money  back  when  Major  Barclay  rode  up. 

The  Major  was  the  beau  of  Meadow- 
thorpe,  and  had  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mrs.  Satterlee.  "  After  they  all  chatted 
a  few  minutes,  Satterlee  took  the  Major 
out  to  inspect  his  new  purchase. 

"  Fine  horse,"  said  the  Major.  "  Capital 
hunter,  I  should  say.  I  believe  yovi've  got 
a  bargain." 

Satterlee  brought  his  eyeglass  to  bear 
on  the  Major's  face  questioningly. 

"  Do  you  fancy  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  rather.  But  he's  too  good  for 
me.     I  could  never  afford  such  a  horse." 

"  I  believe  I'd  sell  him  cheap,"  said  Sat- 
terlee. "  I've  taken  a  sudden  prejudice 
against  the  horse." 
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"  How's  that  ?  "  cried  the  Major.  "  What 
do  you  call  cheap  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  say  to  two  hundred  ?  " 

"  Cheap  enough,  I  should  say.  But  the 
fact  is,  old  chap,  I  can't  afford  to  put  that 
much  money  in  a  horse  just  now.     Now  if 

it  was  just  one  hundred,  say "  said  the 

Major  reflectively,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  Satterlee. 

"  I've  a  notion  to  let  you  have  him.  I 
don't  like  him.  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
holds  his  tail." 

In  another  minute  a  bargain  would  have 
been  struck  then  and  there,  had  not  Mrs. 
Satterlee  sent  a  servant  to  the  stables  to 
say  that  luncheon  was  waiting.  The  Major 
was  persuaded  to  stay.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  until  he  had  consum- 
mated his  horse  deal.- 

"  Mr.  Stubbs  is  outside,  sir,"  said  the 
butler  to  Satterlee,  when  they  had  almost 
finished  the  meal. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Stubbs,  the  horse-dealer,  you 
know,  my  dear,"  to  Mrs.  Satterlee.  "  I 
fancy  he's  brought  the  pony  I  was  looking 
at  for  you.  Just  excuse  me  a  moment — 
won't  you.  Major  ? " 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  while  Major  Bar- 
clay was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  convers- 
ing with  Mrs.  Satterlee,  her  lord  came 
rushing  in  with  a  pleased  expression  on 
his  face. 

"  I've  got  the  pony,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  wife.  "  You  must  come  out 
and  see  it.  Killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  Got  the  pony  and  got  rid  of  Mid- 
dleton's  brute,  and  I  only  gave  Stubbs  fifty 
dollars  to  boot." 

"  You  did  what  ?  "  cried  the  Major  in  dis- 
may. 

"  Why,  traded  Bricktop,  to  be  sure,  and 
jolly  well  rid  of  such  a  nasty  brute,"  said 
Satterlee,  gazing  at  the  Major  blandly 
through  his  eyeglass. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  latter,  hurriedly 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Three  o'clock,  I 
declare.  You'll  excuse  my  rushing  off,  I'm 
sure.    I  have  an  important  engagement." 

"  Why,  certainly.  Major  Barclay,"  said 
Mrs.  Satterlee.  "  Do  look  in  on  us  soon 
again." 

"  You  won't  come  back  and  see  the 
pony?"  said  Satterlee. 


"  Not  now,  my  dear  boy.  I  must  be  off. 
I  must,  indeed,"  and  presently  the  Major's 
gray  mare  was  carrying  him  as  fast  as  a 
brisk  ca-nter  could  in  the  direction  of  Oak 
Lodge. 

Middleton  heard  the  clatter  of  the  gray 
mare's  hoofs,  and  met  the  Major  at  the 
door. 

"  Did  you  get  him  ?  " 

"Get  what?" 

"  Why,  Bricktop,  of  course.  Didn't  you 
get  him  ? " 

"  Get  nothing.  Stubbs  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  that  valuable  animal." 

"  Stubbs  ? " 

"  Yes,  Stubbs.  Bought  him  while  I  was 
eating  my  luncheon.  I  always  told  you 
Satterlee  was  an  ass."  And  the  Major  re- 
lated the  circumstances  which  attended 
Satterlee's  transaction  with  the  horse- 
dealer. 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Dick, 
rather  moodily;  "  we'll  drive  over  to  Stubbs' 
place  and  see  how  much  he  wants  for 
the  horse." 

Their  interview  with  Stubbs  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  Bricktop's  value  had 
risen  to  prodigious  proportions  since  he 
had  become  the  dealer's  property. 

"  Tie's  the  best  horse  that  ever  came  to 
Meadowthorpe,"  said  Stubbs  oracularly, 
"  and  worth  a  thousand  of  any  man's 
money,  but  seeing  as  how  you  want  him 
back,  Mr.  Middleton,  you  shall  have  him  at 
your  own  price — say  six  hundred  ?  " 

Middleton  did  not  say  six  hiindred,  but 
he  did  say  a  number  of  unpleasant  things 
under  his  breath,  and  ended  bj^  telling 
Stubbs  he  was  a  pirate.  However,  he 
wanted  Bricktop  and  wanted  him  at  any 
cost,  so  matters  were  compromised  in  the 
end  by  Middleton's  paying  Stubbs  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  horse. 

As  the  Major  and  Dick  Middleton,  in 
their  dog  cart,  emerged  from  Stubbs'  stable 
yard,  who  should  come  riding  down  the 
street  but  Tom  Halliday  on  his  polo  pony. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  did  it  go  through  all 
right  ?  Did  you  teach  Satterlee  his  les- 
son?'' 

"  Yes,"  growled  Dick,  "  and  I've  learned 
one  myself.  '  The  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.' " 
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ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


By  EDWARD  SPENCER 


FEW  people,  in  all  probability,  are 
aware  that  the  first  race  for  the 
Derby  was  run  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  As  far  back 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Earls 
of  Derby  were  hereditary  Lords  of  Man, 
their  title  was  associated  with  horse  rac- 
ing, and  the  first  Derby  stakes  ever  insti- 


A  century  or  more  later  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Edward  Stanley,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby,  to  make  history  by  founding  a  race 
which  has  attracted  myriads  of  spectators 
from  most  parts  of  the  world,  civilized  and 
otherwise,  and  to  win  which  has  been  the 
ambition  of  sportsmen  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions    in   life.     The    sponsor    of    the 


From  an  Old  Wood  Cut. 
The  Late  Pierre  Lorillard's  World-Famed  Iroquois.    The  First  and  Only  American  Bred  Horse  to  Have  Won  the  Derby. 


tuted  were  run  for  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
turf  which  separates  the  bays  of  Derby- 
haven  and  Castletown.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  records  obtainable  as  to  the 
character  of  the  sport,  which  must  have 
been  somewhat  tame,  as  Manxmen — mod- 
ern Manxmen  at  all  events — would  seem  to 
possess  but  few  horse-racing  instincts. 


Derby,  who  was  born  on  September  1,  1752, 
was  in  1780  one  of  the  most  successful,  as 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
upright  supporters  of  horse  racing  in 
Great  Britain.  He  had  a  country  seat  at 
"  The  Oaks,"  in  the  picturesque  parish  of 
Woodmansterne,  Surrey,  not  two  miles 
from  Epsom  Downs,  and  here  he  was  wont 


Photograph  by  Clarence  Hailey. 
'The  Oaks,"  Former  Residence  of  the  Twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  Founder  of  the  World's  Most  Famous  Racing  Event. 


to  entertain  his  sporting  friends  during 
the  Epsom  race  weeks.  At  one  of  their 
social  gatherings  the  proposition  was  made 
that  a  race  should  be  established  which 
might  prove  as  important  an  event  in  the 
South  of  England  as  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  in  the  north.  The  result  was  that 
in  1Y79  "The  Oaks,"  confined  to  three- 
year-old  fillies,  was  first  placed  in  the 
Epsom  programme  as  an  annual  fixture, 
while  from  the  following  year,  1Y80,  dates 
the  Derby,  for  three-year-old  colts  and 
fillies. 

The  house,  amid  old  trees  which  formed 
part  of  the  forest  primeval,  was,  according 
to  one  authority,  built  by  a  society  called 
the  Hunters'  Club,  under  a  lease  from  the 
Lambert  family.  But  the  author  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  speaks  of 
"  The  Oaks "  as  having  been  originally 
an  alehouse.  This  statement  is  incor- 
rect. Not  only  does  the  mansion  lie  out- 
side the  beaten  track  of  the  commerce 
and  husbandry  of  the  district,  but  for  many 
years  past  there  has  not  been  a  house  for 
the  sale  of  fermented  liquor  in  the  parish 
of  Woodmansterne.  But,  alehouse  or  no, 
"  The  Oaks "  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  residence  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  soldier.  Member  of  Parlia- 


ment, and  dramatic  author.  This  warrior 
became  allied  with  the  House  of  Stanley 
by  making  a  runaway  marriage  with  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  father  of  the  sponsor  to  the 
great  race.  This  faux  pas  on  the  part  of 
the  General  was  eventually  pardoned,  prac- 
tical atonement  being  made  by  the  transfer 
of  the  lease  of  "The  Oaks"  to  the  Gen- 
eral's brother-in-law,  the  twelfth  Earl 
aforesaid,  who  kept  open  house  during  the 
Epsom  race  weeks  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  almost  down  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  on 
October  21,  1834,  when  the  peer  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  At  "  The  Oaks "  he 
entertained  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward 
King  George  TV.,  the  Grosvenors,  the  For- 
esters, the  Ansons,  the  Bentincks,  and  the 
leading  sportsmen  of  the  days  of  the 
Regency. 

General  Burgoyne,  it  may  be  further 
chronicled,  was  the  father  of  the  late  gen- 
eral of  engineers  who  conducted  most  of 
the  siege  operations  before  Sevastopol,  in 
the  Crimean  campaign.  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  Burgoyne.  It  was  this  same  Earl 
of  Derby  who  married  for  his  second  wife 
the  celebrated  actress,  Miss  Farren.  So 
fascinated  had  he  been  by  her  wit,  vivac- 
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ity,  and  beauty,  as  "  Lady  Teazle,"  that  he 
,  proposed  marriage  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  best  race  horse  he  ever  pos- 
sessed was  named  "  Sir  Peter  Teazle." 
This  little  lady  brought  his  lordship  a  for- 
tune of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  their 
married  life  was  throughout  a  most  happy 
one. 

The  first  Derby  at  Epsom  was  run  for 
on  Thursday,  May  4,  1780.  There  were 
thirty-six  subscribers,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  paid  twenty-five  guineas  forfeit 
apiece.  The  name  of  the  winning  horse 
was  Diomed,  who  had  previously  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  five  hundred  guineas  each 
at  the  "Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting, 
and  started  first  favorite  at  odds  of  five  to 
four  against.  All  the  nine  competitors 
were  colts,  and  the  conditions  of  the  race 
were  thus  set  out  on  the  day's  card : 

"  The  Derby  stakes  of  fifty  guineas  each, 
half  forfeit,  by  three-year-olds;  colts,  8st. ; 
fillies,  7st.  11  lb." 

Diomed  was  ridden  by  Sam  Arnull,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  jockeys  of  his  day, 
and  belonged  to  a  man  who  was  probably 
the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  horse  rac- 


ing that  ever  lived.  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury's  great  great  great  grandfather  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681, 
and  his  descendant  inherited  plenty  of 
money  with  which  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  the  turf.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
a  firm  ally  and  supporter  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  His  first 
wife  was  the  court  belle  of  her  day.  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Fourteen  years  later 
this  marriage  was  dissolved  by  act  of  par- 
liament for  reasons  not  very  creditable  to 
the  lady,  who  immediately  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  Honorable  George  ISTapier  and  by 
him  became  the  mother  of  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  Peninsular  war  and  his  still 
more  famous  brother,  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde.  It  is  further  recorded  of  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Escape  Scandal,  in  1791,  when  the  Prince 
Regent  quitted  the  turf  teniporarily  in 
disgust,  he  bluntly  told  the  Prince  that  if 
Chifney  were  suffered  to  ride  His  Royal 
Highness'  horses  no  gentleman  would  start 
against  him. 


r  Liutiiig  by  Clarence  Hailey. 


Ard  Patrick,  Prominent  English  Candidate  for  1Q02  Derby  Honors. 
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Diomed  commenced  his  career  at  the 
stud  at  Uppart,  near  Chichester,  at  a  fee 
of  five  guineas,  which  was  subsequently 
doubled.  He  sired  many  good  horses,  but 
in  1798,  then  twenty  years  old,  was  sold 
for  fifty  guineas  and  taken  to  America. 
Why  his  owner  should  have  parted  with 
the  horse  at  a  price  so  ludicrously  small 
is  not  on  record,  but  we  know  that  at  the 
time  there  were  sportsmen  in  America 
who    valued   Diomed    at    something    more 


famous  trotter  or  galloper  to  be  found 
from  Florida  to  Maine  which  does  not 
trace  its  descent  back  to  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury's  colt;  and,  as  one  instance  only,  we 
may  quote  the  name  of  the  mightiest  of 
the  sons  of  Diomed — Lexington. 

The  conditions  of  the  Derby  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  year  of  its 
inauguration.  The  guineas  have  become 
more  practical  and  reasonable  sovereigns; 
the    weights    for    colts    have    been    raised 


Phot'igraph  by  Clarence  Hailey. 


Sceptre,  Another  Likely  Derby  Candidate,  as  a  Two-Year-Old. 


like  his  true  worth,  for  soon  after  land- 
ing he  was  resold  for  $5,000.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  land  of  his  expatria- 
tion until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty 
and  during  his  stud  career  was  visited 
by  the  best  mares  in  the  country.  And  not 
only  can  we  point  to  Diomed  as  the  winner 
of  the  first  English  Derby,  but  it  can  be 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  father  of 
the  American  turf,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 


fourteen  pounds  and  for  fillies  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  distance  has  been  in- 
creased from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
half.  But  still  no  money  is  added  to  the 
stakes  by  the  race  executive.  Owners  in 
1902,  as  in  1780,  have  to  run  for  their  own 
money;  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  a 
share  in  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand  Associa- 
tion has  become  almost  as  valuable  as  a 
share  in  the  New  River  Company. 
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The  Derby  has  for  the  last  four  years 
had  the  guaranteed  value  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  out  of  which  the  nominator  of  the 
winner  receives  five  hundred  pounds,  the 
ovpner  of  the  second  horse  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  third  horse 
two  hundred  pounds.  Should  the  total  of 
stakes  and  forfeits  amount  to  more  than 
six  thousand  pounds  the  surplus  goes  to 
the   owner   of   the  winner,   and   it  seldom 


pounds  short   of  the  regulation  six  thou- 
sand pounds. 

By  far  the  most  sensational  Derby  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  that  run  in 
1844,  when  the  winner,  falsely  described  as 
"  Running  Rein,  three  years,"  was  disquali- 
fied, upon  the  discovery  being  made  that 
he  was  in  reality  "  Maccabseus,  four  years." 
There  was  another  "  old  one  "  running  in 
the  same  race,  Leander,  who  broke  a  leg 


St.  Simon,  One  of  England's  Most  Famous  Sires,  and  the  Horse  Which  Laid  the  Foundation  of  King  Edward's  Turf  Fortune. 


happens  that  the  Epsom  executive  has  to 
do  much  "  disgorging."  Thus  we  find  that 
in  1901,  of  the  original  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  subscribers  to  the  Derby,  one 
hundred  and  ten  paid  the  first  forfeit  of 
five  pounds  each  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  the  second  forfeit  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each.  By  a  simple  calculation  it 
is  found  that  the  total  of  the  stakes  and 
forfeits  amount  to  five  thousand  nine 
hundred    pounds — or     only     one     hundred 


in  coming  around  Tattenham  Corner  and 
was  subsequently  shot  and  buried.  Upon 
being  subsequently  disinterred  on  sus- 
picion by  the  authorities,  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  horse  was  missing — a  fact  which 
told  its  own  tale.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  more  than  one  Derby  winner  has  been 
too  long  in  the  tooth  to  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations ;  biit  the  objection  on  those  grounds 
to  the  French  bred  Gladiateur,  in  1865,  was 
dismissed,  after  a  veterinary  inspection. 
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There  have  been  few  better  looking 
Derby  winners  than  the  late  Pierre  Loril- 
lard's  Iroquois,  whose  home  trial  was  wit- 
nessed by  only  one  of  the  JSTewmarket  touts, 
who  had  hidden  himself  close  to  the  door 
of  the  stableyard  during  the  whole  of  three 
consecutive  nights.  And  the  writer  has 
heard  the  late  Frederick  Archer,  who  was 
on  the  back  of  the  American  horse  in  most 
of  his  races,  express  the  opinion  that 
Ormonde,  St.  Simon,  and  Iroquois  were 
the  three  best  he  ever  rode.  A  great  three- 
year-old  year  for  the  English  turf  was 
1886.  Ten  years  later  the  present  King's 
Persimmon,  with  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child's St.  Prusguin,  who  finished  first  and 
second  in  the  great  Epsom  race,  were 
exceptionally  good  Derby  representatives, 
of  much  better  class  than  their  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  a  more  moderate 
winner  of  the  "  Blue  Riband "  than  Jed- 
dah,  whose  victory  in  1898  was  so  unex- 
pected and  such  a  complete  reversal  of 
previous  running  that  it  was  received  with 
jeers  by  the  occupants  of  the  press  stand. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  look  back  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  racing 
world  in  the  year  of  the  first  Derby  and 
contrast  them  with  the  new  methods.  In 
1Y80  there  was  the  journey  down  to  the 
little  Surrey  town;  and  a  coachman 
thought  himself  lucky  if  he  could  force  his 
way  from  Westminster  to  Epsom  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  without  dislodging  a 
wheel  en  route.  None  but  the  richest 
class  could  afford  to  drive  there  at  all,  for 
those  were  days  when  tradesmen  thought, 
like  John  Gilpin,  an  outing  once  in  two 
years  as  much  as  they  could  afford.  In 
those  days,  too,  a  visit  to  Epsom  meant 
making  a  week  of  it.  Lodgings  had  to  be 
taken  in  the  town  bj^  those  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  some  local  magnate.  The 
fun  was  mostly  confined  to  the  "  upper 
ten,"  who  took  their  pleasure  in  very  leis- 
urely fashion.  Racing  began  about  11 
A.  M.,  and  after  witnessing  one  or  two  heats 
the  company  would  retire  to  the  town  to 
dine,  returning  later  to  witness  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sport.  Nowadays,  although 
many  prefer  the  dust  and  the  alleged 
humors    of    the    sixteen-mile    drive    from 


the  metropolis,  the  man  of  fashion  for  the 
most  part  elects  to  travel  to  and  fro  by 
rail.  He  gets  his  Derby,  as  it  were,  while 
he  waits.  It  is  brought  around  almost  to 
his  own  front  door,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
for  him  to  partake  of  an  early  luncheon 
in  Pall  Mall,  witness  the  great  race  with- 
out acquiring  a  wrinkle  in  his  collar  or 
disturbing  the  nap  of  his  box  hat,  and  land 
back  at  his  club  in  time  for  five  o'clock 
tea  and  the  special  editions  of  the  evening 
papers.  There  are  now  three  railway  com- 
panies whose  systems  convey  passengers  to 
and  from  the  great  Epsom  carnival. 

The  Derby  has  so  long  presented  interna- 
tional features  to  the  public  gaze  that  for- 
eign and  colonial  competition  no  longer 
produce  undue  excitement.  France,  Hun- 
gary, and  America  have  all  carried  off  the 
Blue  Riband  in  turn,  without  arousing 
jealousy  or  ill  feeling.  Whether  or  no 
isolation  be  splendid  for  a  nation  in  a 
political  sense,  alien  competition  in  sports 
and  pastimes  has  been  ever  welcome  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  bonds  of  union  are  more  tightly  fast- 
ened in  this  way  than  in  many  others.  On 
June  4  next  racegoers  who  assist  at  the 
Epsom  carnival  may  see  the  equine  repre- 
sentatives of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Keene  and  W. 
C.  Whitney  oppose  the  flower  of  the  Brit- 
ish three-year-olds. 

The  strength  of  the  English  stables  lies 
in  Duke  of  Westminster,  a  colt  who  as  a 
yearling  cost  five  thousand  six  hundred 
guineas  and  a  year  later  was  resold  for 
nearly  four  times  that  sum;  Sceptre,  for 
which  filly  the  enormous  price  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  was  given,  when  she  was  but 
one  year  old,  and  Ard  Patrick.  For  the 
latter  a  bona  fide  offer  of  twenty  thousand 
guineas  was  refused.  His  two-year-old 
record  is  a  good  one,  as  he  won  two  out  of 
three  races  in  which  he  took  part,  and  in 
the  third  succumbed  only  by  a  neck.  Duke 
of  Westminster  ran  twice  and  won  twice, 
while  Sceptre  won  two  races  out  of  three, 
and  was  "  amiss  "  when  beaten.  This  year 
she  was  unluckily  beaten  at  Lincoln.  Of 
the  American  bred  horses,  the  Messrs. 
Keene's  Kearsage  won  two  races  out  of 
three  last  season,  while  the  performances 
of  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney's  Nasturtium  have 
as  yet  been  confined  to  the  United  States. 


SIGHT  AND   SCENT  IN  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

By  GENE    STRATTON-PORTER 

THERE  is  so  great  a  contrast  between  wonderment.     The   birds   have   sight,   ani- 

birds  and  animals  in  two  of  their  mals  scent.     The  keenest  sense  of  a  bird 

most    important     senses    that    field  is  sight.     They  seem  to  be  utterly  deficient 

workers  never  cease  to  find  it  a  matter  of  in  smell  and  taste.     Those  half-globes  of 


Photographs  by  Gene  Stratton*Porter. 
"  Why  does  poor  Molly  never  look  up  in  time  to  see  that  lightning-like  rush  ?  " 
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eye  set  in  each  side  their  heads  seem  to 
combine  to  form  a  complete  circle  of  sight, 
so  that  back  of  them  as  well  as  in  front, 
above,  beneath,  and  all  about  they  see  well 
and  for  a  surprising  distance. 

The  sight  of  an  eagle  is  so  keen  that  it 
has  become  the  basis  of  a  worldwide  com- 
parison. Among  the  clouds  the  eagle  sees 
the  snake  gliding  over  earth,  but  the  snake 
never  sees  the  eagle  until  it  is  compelled 
to  strike  in  self-defense.  The  vision  of  the 
falcon  is  even  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
eagle,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  sports 
of  knightly  days  to  train  these  birds  to 
prey  on  pigeons,  larks,  herons,  and  other 
birds  of  air.  This  custom  still  obtains  in 
France,  and,  as  game  grows  scarcer,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  introduced  among  our 
sportsmen. 

•  Throiigh  personal  tests  I  find  the  range 
of  the  vulture  to  be  quite  as  remark- 
able. A  week  after  the  first  illustration 
of  my  vulture  article  in  the  December 
Outing  was  made,  I  paid  my  final  visit  to 
the  swamp  that  was  the  home  of  my  sub- 
ject, hoping  to  complete  the  series  with  a 
last  picture  of  the  bird  I  had  followed 
almost  three  months  in  the  act  of  taking 
wing  or  in  flight  among  the  treetops.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  and  I  was  very  fear- 


ful that  it  had  migrated.  Several  miles 
away  I  began  searching  the  sky  and  forest, 
and  not  a  vulture  was  in  sight.  I  found 
my  bird  on  a  high  limb  near  its  old  loca- 
tion, secured  the  exposure  I  had  so  fer- 
vently hoped  for,  and  placed  my  custom- 
ary reward  of  meat,  for  good  behavior,  on 
a  stump  nearby.  Before  I  could  repack 
my  camera  five  black  vultures  had  dropped 
from  unseen  heights  and  swept  the  sky  so 
near  me  that  with  the  naked  eye  I  could 
see  the  bronze  shadings  on  their  wings  and 
distinguish  the  characteristic  formation 
of  their  beaks  and  heads,  yet  not  a  vulture, 
except  my  young  subject,  was  in  sight  until 
food  was  produced. 

The  hawk,  hanging  motionless  in  mid- 
air, counts  every  bunny  of  the  family 
Molly  Cotton  trails  along  the  wheat.  Why 
does  poor  Molly  never  look  up  and  see  that 
lightning-like  rush  in  time  to  seek  cover 
with  her  precious  babies  ?  The  lark, 
poised  out  of  the  range  of  our  vision, 
flings  his  ringing  melody  down  to  the  tired 
old  world,  but  he  never  loses  focus  on  one 
little  spot  of  meadow  where  his  mate  is 
brooding.  To  prove  this  you  have  only  to 
hear  his  notes  while  he  is  invisible  and 
then  approach  his  nest,  and  in  a  flash  he  is 
to  earth  trying  mightily  to  interest  you  in 
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a  spot  many  rods  away.  A  bird  sees 
everything  in  and  beyond  our  vision.  There 
is  no  way  to  compute  the  range  to  which 
some  of  the  most  f  arsighted  penetrate. 

The  eyes  of  nocturnal  birds  are  of  short 
range,  but  much  more  remarkable  in  their 
construction  than  those  of  the  day.  An 
owl  sits  dull,  blinking,  almost  blind,  while 
other  birds  revel,  but  with  their  bedtime 
comes  that  miracle  of  vision  that  enables 
it  to  search  out  its  food,  woo  its  mate,  and 
rear  its  young  about  forests,  swamps,  and 
old  buildings,  in  the  twilight,  moonlight, 
and  on  nights  that  to  mortals  seem  quite 
dark.  Almost  every  bird  has  by  contrac- 
tion and  dilation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye  the 
power  to  shut  out  or  admit  light  accord- 
ing to  its  necessities,  but  in  the  owl  this 
power  reaches  the  highest  perfection  and 
is  still  further  assisted  by  irradiation  at 
the  back  of  the  eye,  by  which  its  vision  is 
rendered  still  more  acute.  Also  the  disc 
of  feathers  about  the  eye,  exquisitely  fine 
in  texture,  forms  a  circle  especially  pro- 
vided to  collect  light  rays  and  throw  them 
upon  the  pupil.  As  a  support  to  this  a 
secondary  line  of  feathers  starts  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  passes  above  the  eyes, 
runs  downward  about  the  ears,  turns  for- 
ward and  ends  at  the  chin,  including  the 
tufts  commonly  called  "horns,"  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  sounding  boards  for  the 
ears.  In  some  species  there  is  only  a  half 
disc  of  these  fine  feathers  below  the  eyes. 

In  no  branch  of  the  family  with  which 
I  am  immediately  acquainted  is  the  eye 
arrangement  so  exquisite  and  the  faculty 
of  sight  so  highly  developed  as  in  the 
British  white  barn  owl — Strix  flammea. 
These  birds,  with  the  entire  plumage  fine 
as  down,  flight  noiseless  as  the  passing  of 
a  shaft  of  light,  and  eyes  with  the  most 
intense  sight  of  their  kind,  find  the  rats 
and  mice  of  country  barns  and  old  build- 
ings on  nights  too  dense  for  any  other  owl 
to  venture  forth.  Their  eyes  are  examples 
of  the  highest  perfection  among  night 
hunters.  The  ball  seems  a  great  globe  of 
sight,  the  iris  has  enormous  powers  of 
dilation,  and  the  irradiating  power  is  un- 
usually strong.  In  this  bird  the  eye  discs 
include  the  whole  face  in  a  heart  shape. 
They  circle  above  the  eyes  to  the  ears,  com- 
ing to  a  point  well  beneath  the  chin.  These 
feathers  are  snow  white,  so  fine  as  to 
resemble  wool,  and  so  crisp  they  seem  to 
sparkle.     The  face  is  sharply  oixtlined  by 


several  rows  of  dark  brown  feathers.  I 
know  of  no  other  owl  having  so  perfect 
and  exquisite  light  reflectors  about  the  eye 
as  the  British  white  owl.  All  owls  have 
these  reflectors,  either  in  a  whole  or  half 
disc  about  the  eye,  but  the  difference 
between  the  dainty  perfection  of  this  bird 
and  the  common  species  is  so  great  that  it 
will  be  apparent  by  a  glance  at  these 
illustrations. 

To  scientists  and  natural  history  work- 
ers the  hand  of  Infinity  never  seems  more 
clearly  apparent  than  in  the  conformation 
of  the  eye  of  the  owl.  There  are  other 
birds  that  make  short  journeys  on  wing  at 
dusk  and  in  the  twilight  but  the  owl  is  the 
only  bird  that  secures  its  provender,  pro- 
duces its  young,  and  takes  its  pleasure  in 
the  moonlight.  Whether  the  hunter  is 
the  short-ranged  bird  of  night,  or  the 
cloud-piercing  eagle  of  the  day,  it  secures 
its  food  with  its  eyes. 

An  animal  uses  its  nose,  and  detects  a 
scent  carried  on  the  wind  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  is  safe  to  attempt  to  compute. 
Ask  any  old  woodsman  how  many  long  miles 
he  has  traveled  in  his  day,  getting  on  the 
"  down  wind "  side  of  a  moose,  deer,  elk, 
or  any  big  game  that  he  has  stalked.  Make 
yourself  fit  into  the  landscape  and  a  bird 
will  light  on  you.  An  animal  running 
against  the  wind  will  circle  a  half  mile  to 
avoid  you ;  with  the  wind  it  may  pass  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  you  if  not  across  your  feet 
or  lap.  Foxes  have  a  wide  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  cunning',  and  I  have  seen  them 
do  this  very  thing. 

Yqu  can  set  up  an  artificial  tree  trunk 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
birds,  go  inside  and  picture  them  at  your 
leisure,  but  it  would  take  a  confiding  indi- 
vidual to  try  the  same  scheme  at  the  den 
of  a  wolf  or  bear.  Just  in  proportion  as 
the  sight  of  a  bird  is  keen  and  far-reach- 
ing, the  sight  of  an  animal  is  dull  and  of 
short  range.  To  be  sure  there  is  always 
the  exception.  In  the  case  of  the  lynx, 
aside  from  acute  scent,  its  eye  has  passed 
into  proverb  for  keenness,  but  if  this  same 
eye  could  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  fal- 
con, the  combination  would  be  so  compel- 
ling that  the  animal's  prey,  like  Davy 
Crockett's  coon,  would  come  down  with- 
out waiting  to  parley. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  night  hunters 
among  animal  tribes  but  I  recall  only  one 
that   combines,   with   a  fairly  keen   scent, 
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eyes  that  are  almost  owl-like  in  their  for- 
mation and  acute  vision.  Old  hunters 
throw  the  light  of  a  torch  upon  a  treed 
raccoon  and  shoot  it  by  the  reflected  rays 
streaming  from  its  great  glassy  eyes.  As 
a  rule,  the  eyes  of  animals  are  small  and 
deep  set.  The  largest,  fullest  eye  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  its  possessor  is  found 
among  small  animals.  The  eye  of  an  ele- 
phant or  bear  is  little  larger  than  that  of 
a  raccoon  or  opossum. 

Animals  follow  their  noses  with  uner- 
ring instinct.  A  dog  identifies  his  master 
by  smelling  him.  A  goat  picks  her  kid 
from  an  enclosure  of  hundreds  with  her 
nose.  After  a  separation  a  cow  is  never 
satisfied  with  her  calf  until  she  has  thor- 
oughly smelled  it.  •  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  instance  the  wonderful  powers  of  the 
bloodhound  in  this  direction.  All  carniv- 
orous animals  follow  their  prey  for  miles 
with  their  noses  glued  to  the  trail.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  degenerates  as  to 
the  sense  of  smell  and  taste  among  ani- 
mals, but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  fresh,  self- 
slaughtered  meat,  and  if  they  are  too 
hungry  to  pass  a  carcass,  they  almost 
invariably  know  if  it  has  been  tampered 
with  or  detect  poison  if  it  is  a  trap.  In 
the  same  proportion  as  an  animal  is  keen 


in  this  sense  the  bird,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, seems  utterly  lacking. 

The  feathered  family  are  so  deficient  as 
to  smell  and  taste  that  they  go  anywhere 
and  eat  anything.  I  have  seen  birds  con- 
tentedly brooding  about  slaughter  houses 
and  sewer  discharges  where  the  air  .was  so 
contaminated  that  my  horse  would  turn  up 
its  nose,  draw  its  lips  back  from  its  teeth 
and  groan,  and  I  could  only  secure  my 
material  by  working  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
disinfectant  bound  over  niy  lips  and  nos- 
trils. The  birds  eat  unspeakable  things. 
It  is  nothing  to  find  them  raking  the  river 
bank  for  worms  at  the  very  mouth  of  a 
sewer  discharge.  Buzzards,  vidtures,  and 
ravens  gorge  themselves  with  such  vile  food 
that  their  whole  being  becomes  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  creation  save  their  own. 
Some  of  our  golden  noted,  gaily  plumaged 
birds,  that  have  been  sung  by  poets  and 
painted  by  artists,  may  be  found  in  the 
fields  complacently  picking  the  undigested 
corn  from  the  droppings  of  the  herds  they 
follow. 

Beyond  all  question  the  birds  have  sight 
and  the  animals  scent,  but  where  each  is 
defective  in  one  of  these  senses,  it  seems 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  degree  in 
which  it  possesses  the  other. 


ONE-DESIGN    CLASSES    IN    YACHTING 

By  W.   P.   STEPHENS 


BY  one  of  those  odd,  erratic,  and  most 
unexpected  changes  to  which  yacht- 
ing, of  all  sports,  seems  peculiarly 
liable,  the  season  which  is  now  beginning 
promises  to  follow  a  totally  different 
course  from  that  of  last  year.  Then  the 
90-footer  and  international  racing  were 
the  rage;  the  interest  of  the  yachting 
world  centred  on  five  yachts,  the  most 
costly  racing  machines  ever  produced,  and 
American  yachtsmen  concerned  themselves 
with  the  performances  of  Columbia,  Con- 
stitution, and  Independence  and  the  work 
of  Captain  Barr,  Captain  Rhodes,  and 
Captain  Half,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 


craft.  This  year  the  90-footer  is  dead  for 
an  indefinite  time  at  least  and  the  fad  of 
the  season  promises  to  be  the  one-design 
classes,  many  small  craft,  each  sailed  by 
her  owner. 

To  all  appearances  the  one- design  fever 
is  epidemic,  appearing,  like  la  grippe,  in 
various  places  at  the  same  time.  The  idea 
is  no  fashionable  novelty;  very  little  has 
been  said  or  written  of  late  in  favor  of  it, 
and  there  has  been  no  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  clubs  and  associations;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  one-design  classes 
are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  The 
American   Yacht    Club,   at   Milton   Point, 
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Long  Island  Sound,  will  have  two ;  its 
neighbors,  the  Horseshoe  Harbor  and  the 
New  Kochellc  yacht  clubs,  will  have  each 
one;  the  Ardsley  Yacht  Club,  at  Ardsley- 
on-the-Hudson,  will  have  one;  there  is  one 
on  Buzzards'  Bay,  one  at  Shelter  Island ; 
the  Chicago  Yacht  Club  will  have  one,  and 
others  are  planned  for  clubs  on  the  east- 
ern coast  and  inland. 

The   one-design — or  monotype   class,   as 
it   is   known   in  Europe — is   the   latest   of 
four  stages   of   racing  development.     The 
first  racing,  in  the  early  days  of  the  past 
century,   was   between  yachts   of   all  sizes 
and  rigs,  without   allowance   of  any  kind 
except  a  purely  arbitrary  handicap.     Fol- 
lowing this  came  the  measurement  formu- 
las   by    which    more    or    less     ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  measure  the  speed 
possibilities  of  each  model.     This  system, 
about  forty  years  ago,  developed  in  Eng- 
land certain  fixed  class  limits — ten,  twenty, 
forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  tons  measurement 
— which  were  regularly  built   to,   without 
allowance  between  the  yachts  of  any  one 
class.     The  stage  of  restricted  classes  was 
reached   later   on   as    various   local    clubs, 
finding  the  established  formulas  ineffective 
in  producing  such  yachts  as  were  desired 
by  the  majority,  supplemented  the  ride  by 
special  restrictions   of  dimensions,   scant- 
ling,    sails,     and     ballasting.      The     one- 
design   system   as   it   stands   to-day  repre- 
sents a  further  extreme  of  restriction  in 
that   it   enforces    an   absolute   equality   in 
design,  dimensions,  elements,  construction, 
ballasting,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  main- 
tenance of  condition.     Every  yacht  in  the 
class  is  built  from  a  standard  design,  which 
specifies  each  detail  of  form,  construction, 
and  ballasting,  and  it  is  at  least  implied, 
if  not  rigidly  set  forth  in  writing,  that  no 
changes    shall   be   made    in   the    yacht    as 
delivered   by    the    class    builder.     Further 
than  this,  there  are  usually  limitations  to 
the  number  of  new  sails  allowed  in  a  sea- 
son, and  to  the  number  of  times  a  yacht 
may  be  docked  and  painted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  one-design  sjs- 
tem  is  in  effect  a  protest  against  the 
extremes  of  modern  racing — conditions 
which  require  a  yacht  of  extreme  form, 
costly  and  delicate  construction  and  lim- 
ited value  apart  from  racing,  with  heavy 
incidental  expenses  through  the  season  in 
the  way  of  special  suits  of  canvas,  hollow 


Waterwag  Sail  Plan. 

spars  and  alterations  of  hull,  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  class.  A  very  few  years'  ex- 
perience in  a  modern  unlimited  class,  such 
as  the  70-foot  schooner  or  the  51-foot  cutter, 
too  often  drives  a  man  out  of  racing  and 
into  a  big  steam  yacht.  The  advantages 
of  the  one-design  class  are  briefly: 

(1)  The  initial  cost  of  the  complete 
yacht  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use 
of  a  single  design  and  the  building  of  a 
fleet  of  six  to  a  dozen  on  a  single  order. 
(2)  The  cost  of  the  season's  racing  is 
reduced  by  the  prohibition  of  extra  sails 
and  spars,  too  frequent  docking,  and  sim- 
ilar expenses.  (3)  The  two  cost  items 
above  are  accurately  known  in  advance. 
(4)  A  yachtsman,  in  building  to  the  class, 
has  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  number  of 
races  and  of  a  fair  field  of  competitors 
in  each  race.  (5)  Success  depends  solely 
upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  each  indi- 
vidual owner  in  keeping  his  boat  in  condi- 
tion and  sailing  her  properly.  (6)  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  freak 
features,  or  of  a  type  which  is  other 
than  staunch,  seaworthy,  and  serviceable 
for  afternoon  sailing  and  cruising  as  well 
as  racing.  (7)  The  sport  can  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  time  without  the  boats  being  out- 
built, and,  should  an  owner  desire  to  sell, 
he  is  likely  to  find  a  fair  market. 
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The  original  one-design  class  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  at  Shankill,  County  Dublin, 
a  small  settlement  on  the  Irish  Sea,  near 
Kingstown,  where  the  only  available  shore 
is  an  open  beach  of  shingle,  exposed  to  the 
sea,  and  all  boats  must  be  beached  and 
carried  clear  of  the  water.  A  number  of 
sailing  men  in  that  locality  conceived  the 
idea  of  small  boats  specially  suited  for 
the  place  and  purpose  and  built  to  a  stand- 
ard design,  so  they  could  be  raced  in  addi- 
tion to  their  use  for  afternoon  sailing  and 
fishing.  Keels  and  ballast  were  alike  inad- 
missible, and  a  centreboard  design,  of  mod- 
erate breadth,  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  standard  design  was  made  by  Thomas 
B.  Middleton,  Esq.,  of  Kingstown,  an  ama- 
teur, and  thirteen  boats  were  built  at  the 
outset,  the  name  Waterwag  being  given 
to  the  class.  The  first  season  demonstrated 
alike  the  excellence  of  the  boats  and  the 
popularity  of  the  one-design  idea,  many 
good  races  being  sailed,  while  the  boats 
were  regularly  used  for  pleasure  sailing. 
The  cost  was  within  $100  for  the  complete 
outfit.  The  class  has  grown  from  year  to 
year  and  the  boats  are  in  common  use 
along  this  portion  of  the  coast.  They  are 
13  feet  over  all,  4  feet  10  inches  broad, 
with  a  steel  or  iron  centreboard  of  not  less 
than  3-16  inches  and  not  more  than  f  inches 
thickness,  with  immersed  surface  limited 
to  2i-  square  feet.  The  single  sail  is  lim- 
ited to  75  square  feet  area,  with  a  spin- 
naker of  not  over  60  square  feet;  the  crew 
is  limited  to  three,  all  of  whom  must  be 
amateurs,  and  a  member  of  the  Waterwags 
Association,  or  a  lady  guest,  must  steer. 

Despite  their  small  size  and  insignificant 
cost,  the  Waterwags  soon  became  widely 
known  through  the  good  sport  which  they 
provided,  lasting  over  a  term  of  years 
where  other  more  pretentious  classes, 
either  unlimited  or  under  imperfect 
restrictions,  came  to  an  end  within  two  or 
three  seasons  at  most.  The  idea  appealed 
directly  to  two  classes  of  yachtsmen ;  those 
who,  like  the  original  Waterwags,  were 
so  situated  that  only  a  small  and  simple 
boat  was  practicable ;  and  those  who,  with 
aiuple  opportunities  for  using  large  yachts, 
had  tired  of  the  expensive  competition 
and  frequent  outbuilding  of  the  unlimited 
classes.  One-design  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  and  then  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  idea  finally  finding  favor  on 


Rhode  Island  Class. 

this  side  of  the  water.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  such  classes  have  been  established 
here,  most  of  them  meeting  with  success 
for  at  least  several  seasons. 

The  one  class  of  the  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  which  has  proved  most  con- 
spicuous as  a  permanent  success  is  the  30- 
foot  class  which  has  its  home  at  Newport. 
This  class  was  established  in  the  fall  of 
1896,  after  the  failure  of  two  very  promis- 
ing restricted  classes,  the  Larchmont  34- 
foot  racing  length  class  and  the  Larch- 
mont 21-foot  class.  The  first  of  these  was 
originally  intended  to  give  a  wholesome 
and  usable  type  of  yacht,  either  keel  or 
centreboard,  with  a  good  cabin,  the  boats 
to  form  a  racing  class  for  the  Sound.  As 
originally  drawn  up,  the  limitations  would 
probably  have  effected  this  end,  but  before 
they  were  put  into  effect  such  alterations 
were  made  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
wished  to  make  it  priiuarily  a  racing  class 
that  the  original  idea  disappeared.  Sev- 
eral yachts  were  built  and  the  class  raced 
for  a  couple  of  years  but  the  machine 
type  predominated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
all-round  yacht.  The  21-foot  class  was 
intended  solely  as  a  racing  class,  but 
through  flimsy  construction  and  other 
modern  evils  that  were  not  sufiiciently 
guarded  against  it  soon  collapsed. 

The  failure  of  these  two  laudable  efforts 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  purely  one-design 
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class,     under     stringent     restrictions,     as 
follows : 

Length  of  water-line,  between  29  and  30  feet, 
with  crew  and  all  racing  equipment  on  board. 
Boats  to  be  marked  on  bow  and  stern  by  meas- 
urer. 

Sail  area  to  be  between  950  and  1,000  square 
feet. 

No  time  allowance. 

Length  over  all  not  to  exceed  43  feet. 

Cockpit  and  cabin  house  to  cut  away  deck 
not  more  than  14  feet  nor  less  than  13  feet  in 
length,  with  cabin  trunk  not  less  than  6  feet  9 
inches  long.  Breadth  of  cockpit  and  cabin 
trunk  to  be  two-thirds  of  breadth  of  yacht. 
Top  of  crown  of  cabin  trunk  to  be  not  less 
than  20  inches  above  deck  at  gunwale  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  cabin  trunk.  Cockpit 
to  have  a  rising  aroiuid  it  not  less  than  7 
inches  high,  unless  cockpit  has  floor  above 
water-line  and  is  watertight. 

CrcAV  limited  to  four,  three  of  whom  may  be 
paid  hands.     A  lady,  however,  may  be  carried. 

Ballast  to  be  permanent  and  all  outside  the 
hull. 

A  metallic  centreboard  or  one  weighted  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stability  not 
alloAved. 

The  draft  of  water,  without  centreboard,  not 
to  exceed  7  feet  2  inches. 

Rig  to  be  jib-and-mainsail,  Avith  mainsail 
not  more  than  eight-tenths  of  sail  area.  Sail 
area  to  be  the  area  of  mainsail  when  dry  and 
well  stretched — boom  and  gaff  to  be  marked 
by  measurer — plus  area  of  forward  triangle. 
The  measurements  for  forward  triangle  to  be: 
base,  distance  from  tack  attachment  for  jib  to 
forward  side  of  mast;  altitude,  deck  to  bot- 
tom of  highest  block  or  sheave  used  to  set 
jib  or  spinnaker. 

A  spinnaker  may  be  used,  and  the  length  of 
the  spinnaker  boom  from  outhaul  attachment 


to  centre  line  of  boat  when  swung  out  square 
must  not  be  more  than  length  of  base  of  for- 
ward triangle. 

Racing  equipment  to  include:  Anchor  of  not 
less  than  32  pounds,  40  fathoms  of  1|  inches 
cable,  pump,  bucket,  boathook,  five  life  pre- 
servers, signal  lights,  compass,  foghorn, 
sounding  lead  and  line,  and  two  cushions  not 
less  than  6  feet  long,  1  foot  six  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  thick. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  inten- 
tion was  for  a  restricted  rather  than  a 
one-design  class,  there  being  no  limitation 
of  model,  or  even  of  such  an  important  ele- 
ment as  breadth,  but  the  founders  of  the 
class  called  to  their  aid  in  drawing  up  the 
restrictions  Mr.  'N.  G.  Herreshoff,  and  the 
first  orders,  for  nine  yachts,  were  placed 
with  him,  the  price  for  a  completely  fitted 
boat,  ready  for  racing,  being  $2,850.  By  a 
private  agreement  between  these  owners, 
all  their  yachts  were  to  be  built  from  one 
design.  Before  the  season  of  1896  opened, 
two  other  yachts  were  built  for  the  class 
from  plans  by  other  designers,  but  they 
never  proved  successful;  and  in  the  six 
years  of  *ts  existence  the  class  has  been 
actually  of  monotype  design.  The  orig- 
inal owners  were :  Herman  B.  Duryea, 
Gouverneur  Kortright,  H.  P.  Whitney, 
Ralph  ]Sr.  Ellis,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
Bayard  Thayer,  W.  O'B.  Macdonough,  E. 
D.  Morgan,  and  James  Stillman,  Jr. 

The  yachts  are  fin  keels,  the  canoe  body 
with  plate  fin  and  lead  bulb,  the  breadth 
being  8  feet  4  inches.  They  are  used 
exclusively  for  racing  and  day  sailing,  no 
attempts  being  made  to  cruise  in  them, 
though  they  frequently  make  the  passage 
from  ISTewport  to  New  York,  racing  in  both 
places.  The  cabin  accommodations  were 
intended  to  be  only  sufficient  for  comfort 
if  caught  out  for  a  few  hours. 

The  immediate  and  continued  success  of 
the  30-foot  class  led  to  the  movement  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Duryea,  Whitney,  Van- 
derbilt, and  others  associated  with  it  for  a 
true  one-design  class  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  in 
1900  in  the  noted  Herreshoff  70-foot  class. 
The  intention  was  to  obtain  a  class  of  one- 
design  yachts  large  enough  for  comfort- 
able cruising,  fast  enough  for  good  class 
racing,  and  of  durable  construction.  The 
yachts,  four  in  number,  as  designed  and 
built  by  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company,  proved  complete  failures.  In 
model  they  were  semi-fins,  very  like  Colum- 
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tia,  with  a  water-line  of  70  feet,  following 
the  machine  rather  than  the  fast  cruiser 
type.  They  were  of  a  mixed  wood  and 
metal  construction,  in  which  the  vital 
members  of  the  standard  composite  con- 
struction were  omitted.  Through  struc- 
tural defects  the  hulls  pulled  out  of  shape 
and  developed  dangerous  leaks  early  in  the 
season.  Though  since  improved  by  a 
costly  process  of  rebuilding,  they  are  fail- 
ures so  far  as  a  permanent  class  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  largest  classes  was  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  21-foot,  designed  and  built  in 
1898  by  W.  B.  Stearns,  of  Marblehead,  a 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  yachts  of  the  knock- 
about type  21 -foot  1.  w.  1.,  built  for  the 
Seawanhaka  and  the  Philadelphia  Corin- 
thian yacht  clubs,  with  fifteen  of  but 
slightly  different  model  for  the  Cohasset 
Yacht  Club. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  15- 
foot  and  20-foot  racers  through  the  first 


match  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  in  1895, 
one-design  classes  became  numerous  but 
most  of  these  were  short-lived,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  designs.  They  were,  as  a 
class,  racing  freaks  of  the  "  barn  door " 
type,  mere  flat  rafts  with  a  deck  flush  with 
the  water  and  often  not  even  a  pretense  of 
a  cockpit,  the  crew  lying  flat  and  often 
partially  submerged.  As  inadequately 
measured  by  the  existing  racing  rules,  they 
were  very  fast  compared  with  the  good 
little  sailing  boats  of  the  same  water-line 
measurement,  and  they  could  be  built  at  a 
low  figure;  but  they  were  fit  only  for  boys 
in  bathing  suits  in  warm  weather.  They 
were  taken  up  for  a  brief  time  as  a  popu- 
lar fad,  but  in  the  end  they  hurt  rather 
than  helped  the  cause  of  one-design  classes. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  class  of  small  boats 
of  good  design;  safe,  comfortable,  and 
suitable  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  children 
when  not  needed  for  racing.  Two  such 
classes  have  existed  for  several  years  past 
in  the  ISTew  York  Canoe  Club  and  the 
Marine  and  Field  Club,  both  located  on 
Gravesend  Bay,  centreboard  knockabouts 
of  18  feet  1.  w.  1.  with  outside  ballast  and 
a  simple  rig  with  mainsail  and  jib.  These 
boats  race  regularly,  cruise  in  safety  about 
ISTew  York  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook,  and  carry 
their  owners  on  longer  cruises  in  the 
Sound  when  time  serves.  Another  similar 
class  is  that  established  last  year  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Yacht '  Club,  of  28  feet  over 
all,  18  feet  1.  w.  1.,  9  feet  breadth,  2  feet  7 
inches  draft  of  keel,  and  5  feet  10  inches 
draft  with  board  down,  500  square  feet  of 
sail,  and  1,520  pounds  of  iron  on  the  keel. 

What  has  proved  a  very  successful  class 
of  14-footers  was  established  a  year  ago 
by  the  Manhasset  Yacht  Club  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  six  boats  being  built  and 
raced  through  the  season,  no  less  than 
fifty-two  races  thus  taking  place  between 
May  and  October.  The  design  was  made 
by  Bart  Jacob,  an  amateur,  and  the  yachts 
were  built  by  Robert  Jacob,  at  City  Island, 
the  price  being  but  $450  each.  They  are 
24  feet  over  all,  14  feet  1.  w.  1.,  6  feet  6 
inches  breadth,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  draft, 
with  1,400  pounds  of  lead  on  the  keel,  and  . 
370  square  feet  of  sail.  The  model  is 
somewhat  of  the  scow  type,  with  flat  floor 
and  hard  bilge,  but  a  good  freeboard  makes 
the  boats  able  and  sufficiently  roomy  for  a 
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cabin  under  a  fixed  house,  with  3  feet  6 
inches  in  headroom.  The  construction  is 
very  strong  and  intended  for  hard  use  in 
single-hand  cruising  as  well  as  for  racing. 
The  keel  is  of  oak,  12  inches  wide  amid- 
ships and  tapering  toward  the  ends,  with 
a  stem  of  hackmatac,  sawn  from  a  knee, 
2^  by  3  inches.  The  transom  is  of  oak, 
i  inches  thick.    The  frames  are  of  oak,  1  by 

1  iiiches,  in  single  lengths  across  the  keel 
from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  spaced  12  inches. 
There  is  an  oak  floor  on  every  frame,  1  by 

2  inches,  those  for  the  keel  bolts  being  2-^ 
by  3  inches.  The  clamps  are  of  oak,  2  by 
1  inch;  the  bilge  clamps  of  oak,  2  by  1 
inch;  the  shelves  of  oak,  2  by  1  inch.  The 
planking  is  of  white  cedar,  §  inches  thick; 
the  planksheers  of  oak,  3  by  |  inches,  and 
the  deck  of  white  pine  tapered,  |  by  2 
inches.  The  cabin  house  is  of  redwood, 
with  light  pine  top  canvassed;  the  hull  is 
copper-fastened  thro^^gho^^t,  with  bronze 
keel  bolts. 

The  new  class  of  the  Ardsley  Yacht  Club 
will  include  five  out  of  nine  one-design 
sloops  designed  and  building  by  the  Green- 
port  Basin  and  Construction  Company,  the 


other  four  being  for  the  Shelter  Island 
Yacht  Club.  The  dimensions  are  25  feet 
6  inches  over  all,  15  feet  6  inches  1.  w.  1., 
6  feet  breadth,  4  feet  draft,  with  1,150 
pounds  of  lead  on  the  keel  and  410  square 
feet  of  sail.  The  model,  which  is  the  result 
of  experiments  by  the  designers  with  a 
number  of  small  keel  boats,  is  of  the  semi- 
fin  type,  well  cut  away,  but  with  curved 
lines  throughout.  The  boats  will  be  open, 
without  cabin  house,  but  fitted  with  a  large 
watertight  cockpit  amidships. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  general 
type  now  coming  into  favor,  the  main 
characteristics  being  a  model  that  is  suit- 
able for  cruising  and  day  sailing,  a  con- 
struction that  is  in  every  respect  strong 
and  lasting,  a  rig  that  is  moderate  in  area 
and  simple  in  detail,  thus  being  easily 
handled.  That  these  boats  are  also 
adapted  for  racing  is  due  to  two  facts :  all 
are  on  an  equality  in  point  of  original 
design  and  construction,  making  the  con- 
test a  fair  one  from  the  start ;  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  their  being  made  obsolete 
after  the  first  season  by  some  new  develop- 
ment of  the  racing  machine. 


TROUT  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ON  A  VERMONT  STREAM 

£y  HOWARD  C.   HOLLISTER 


IF  any  serious  subject  is  touched  upon 
in  what  is  here  written  it  will  be  but 
an  incidental  circumstance.  Consider 
not  your  books  and  pens,  my  friends ;  for 
a  little  while,  put  away  anxious  thoughts 
and  the  cares  which  corrode  the  soul,  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  all  concern 
therein;  forget  the  money  machine,  the 
ofiice  and  the  workshop,  the  schoolroom 
and  the  daily  task,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
go  with  me  to  the  woods  and  the  murmur- 
ing streams. 

1^0  thundering  cataracts  are  here,  nor 
will  be  heard  the  booming  of  raging  surf 
upon  a  rocky  shore.  These  suggest  crises 
in  men's  lives,  the  tumult  of  deep  emotions, 
and  passions  scarcely  controlled.  Nor 
shall  great  mountains  with  beetling  crags 


and  awful  precipices  tower  above  us. 
There  is  nothing  heroic  in  my  tale.  But 
if  you  love  to  hear  the  summer  breeze 
whisper  through  the  pine-tree  tops,  if  you 
can  detect  a  song  in  the  sound  of  running 
waters,  if  bird  notes  give  you  thoughts  of 
joy  and  hope,  then  you  can  feel,  if  you  can- 
not see,  the  scenes  which  indeed  no  brush 
can  adequately  portray,  yet  which  my  rash 
pen  will  strive  to  depict. 

Do  these  things  please  thee  or  art  thou 
he  of  whom  it  is  written:  "Of  these,  if 
thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned  man, 
then  I  here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent 
judge  ? " 

The  appointed  day  has  come !  The  old 
Angler  and  his  Friend  are  to  start  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
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river  and,  fishing  down  all  day,  will  end 
it  at  the  old  house.  Down  the  country 
road  he  swings,  a  quaint  and  venerable 
man,  the  famous  trout  fisherman  of  Ver- 
mont. Henry  P.  Wells  must  have  had  the 
old  man  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  defini- 
tion :  "  Angler !  The  term  is  to  me  a  title 
of  nobility,  an  order  of  knighthood  open 
to  personal  merit  alone.  Not  to  every  one 
who  casts  the  fly  is  it  given  to  belong  to 
this  brotherhood.  He  who  would  claim 
admission  must  be  gentle,  kindly,  courte- 
ous, temperate,  unselfish,  a  lover  of  nature, 
a  pleasant  companion  and  a  true  friend; 
and  let  us  be  thankful  there  are  many 
such."  His  seventy  years  have  but  bent 
his  shoulders  a  little  and  whitened  his 
beard  and  hair.  An  old  straw  hat  set  well 
on  the  back  of  his  head  frames  a  face  of 
winning  sweetness;  the  forehead  is  high, 
the  eyes  blue  and  keen,  the  nose  aquiline. 
He  has  a  soft  mouth  about  which  a  kindly 
smile  often  plays;  it  is  a  thoughtful  face, 
with  no  sternness  in  it.  It  shows  the  calm- 
ness of  the  soul  that  has  found  peace.  It 
is  like  "Fishin'  Jimmie's "  face.  What! 
Have  you  not  read  "  Fishin'  Jimmie "  ? 
Get  it  at  once !  It  will  bring  wholesome 
tears. 

"  Good  morning.  Friend,"  comes  the 
cheery  voice ;  "  this  is  just  the  day  for  us ; 
the  wind  is  in  the  south,  and  there  will  be 
a  fine  ripple  on  the  brook;  'the  still,  glassy 
water  is  the  worst  to  fish  in;  the  trout  see 
you  and  even  the  slender  leader;  and  it 
will  be  cool  and  clear,  with  an  occasional 
cloud  to  cast  a  shadow  now  and  then. 
Come,  let  us  start.     How  is  your  tackle  ? " 

"  Here  it  is.  Angler,  exactly  as  you  have 
advised — a  split-bamboo  rod  of  eight 
ounces,  ten  feet  long;  a  reel  holding  about 
fifty  yards  of  tapered  silk  line  of  medium 
weight;  flies  and  hooks,  not  forgetting  a 
perforated  tin  box  with  close-fltting  cover 
for  the  grasshoppers  I  caught  in  the  up- 
land pasture  last  evening  just  after  the 
sun  went  over  the  western  mountain.  The 
quickly  generating  dew  and  the  cool  air 
had  quite  taken  the  hop  out  of  them  and 
they  were  easily  collected,  as  you  said  they 
would  be." 

"  Truly  you  are  an  apt  pupil.  Let  me 
see  your  tackle.  Yes,  the  rod  is  right  for 
our  purpose  and  well  rigged  with  rings. 
Of  course,  for  lake  fishing  or  on  a  large 
stream,  where  in  both  cases  a  boat  is  used, 


one  should  have  a  lighter  rod,  five  or  six 
ounces;  they  are  often  made  a  fraction 
over  four  ounces  and  shorter.  ISTine  feet 
is  a  good  length.  There  the  fish  may  run 
safely  in  the  deep  water  and  you  may  play 
them  long  and  bring  them  in  with  a  land- 
ing net.  Here  we  shall  frequently  fish 
over  bushes  and  through  them,  where  we 
can  find  apertures  for  our  rods.  In  such 
places  the  fish  cannot  safely  be  played.  The 
trout  when  struck  must  be  held  firmly. 
This  rod  is  strong  enough.  Let  the  fish 
fight  it,  the  line  being  always  taut.  No 
trout  under  three  pounds  can  overcome  its 
spring,  and  in  these  waters  we  shall  not 
find  such  large  fish.  The  great  ones  have 
been  too  eagerly  sought  for  many  years, 
but  we  may  catch  some  fine  trout  of  a 
pound  in  weight,  or  something  more. 
These  will  test  your  tackle  well  and  are 
not  secured  without  much  care.  Nor  will 
you  lose  in  sport  for  the  larger  fish  are 
more  sluggish.  They  rise  to  the  surface 
deliberately  as  become  their  proportions, 
and  take  the  lure  slowly  as  the  long  tug 
on  the  line  indicates ;  but  the  smaller  trout 
come  with  a  rush,  and  often  leap  clear  of 
the  water  before  taking  the  cheat,  or  at 
the  time  of  doing  so,  and  besides,  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  flesh  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  greatness." 

Talking  together,  they  trudged  along, 
rods  in  hand,  the  fish  baskets  well  stored 
with  a  lunch  to  be  eaten  at  the  famous 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  maple  tree  jn  the 
meadow,  where  the  noonday  sun  beats 
down  hot  and  the  fishing  is  not  so  good  as 
in  the  earlier  and  later  hours.  Past  the 
schoolhouse  they  go,  and  the  old  brick  tav- 
ern with  its  wide  front  yard  now  grass- 
grown,  where  in  bygone  days  the  stage  and 
four  drew  up  with  a  flourish  and  dis- 
charged the  tired  passengers  eager  for  a 
Yankee  breakfast  after  an  all-night's  ride 
over  the  mountains  from  Boston. 

The  old  hen  scratches  about  the  stoop, 
clucking  to  her  brood,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  Webster,  too,  stood  there  on  the  day 
he  met  the  committee  of  citizens  at  the 
mountain  top,  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
wonderful  speech  beginning :  "  Fellow 
citizens,  I  greet  you  among  the  clouds." 
And  the  Angler  told  how  he  was  there  and 
the  impression  the  statesman  made  on  his 
youthful  mind,  and  how  at  the  village 
church  the  next  day,  it  being  the  Sabbath, 


■  Talking  together  they  trudged  along. 
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the  hymn  book,  Watts',  was  handed  the 
great  American,  who  waived  the  courtesy 
aside,  saying  he  knew  it  all  by  heart.  And 
then  they  talked  of  the  Webster  celebra- 
tion at  Dartmouth  and  the  discussion 
there  of  the  question  whether  or  not  Web- 
ster was  a  religious  man. 

The  old  Angler,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men  is  not  circumscribed  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  physical  horizon, 
to  whom  grief  and  sorrow  are  not  un- 
known, whose  simple  life  gives  time  for 
thinking  deeply,  and  to  whom  doctrines 
and  dogmas  are  but  stumbling  blocks  in 
man's  pathway  in  his  search  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  said  seriously,  yet  kindly: 
"  Yes,  it  is  said  he  did  those  things,  but,  as 
a  man  thinks  in  his  heart,  so  he  is.  No 
man  could  speak  as  Webster  did  unless  his 
soul  was  great.  No  great  soul  ever  dwelt 
in  a  sordid  body.  He  was  very  human; 
hence  very  weak.  It  is  the  erring  whose 
hearts  are  right,  who  are  the  most  joyfully 
received  into  the  Kingdom. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  put  on  a  coach- 
man, a  No.  8  is  best  to-day.  If  the  water 
were  higher  I  should  use  a  No.  6,  and  on  a 
clear,  still  day  a  No.  10.  Tour  leader  is 
right  for  these  waters,  six  feet  long  with- 
out any  intermediate  loops.  One  fly  is  all 
you  can  manage  where  there  are  brush 
and  bushes.  That  will  get  caught  often 
enough.  Yes,  the  selection  of  the  proper 
fly  is  a  difiicult  matter,  as  different  waters 
or  streams  or  stages  of  water  or  time  of 
season  or  time  of  day  or  the  changes  in 
the  weather  call  for  different  flies ;  but  for 
general  iise  the  coachman  is  the  best. 
Why,  I  cannot  tell,  as  it  does  not  imitate 
anything  that  I  ever  saw  or  have  heard 
of;  then  come  the  caddis,  the  black  fly 
and  gnats,  the  white  miller,  the  brown 
hockle,  the  stone  fly,  the  professor,  and 
several  of  the  miller  species  of  dark  brown 
to  light  brown.  The  fact  is  that  while, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  particular  fly  the 
trout  are  feeding  on  at  the  time,  yet  they 
will  often  strike  vigorously  at  flies  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  They  probably 
regard  any  fly  when  properly  handled  as 
something  alive  and  hence  good  for  food. 
They  eat  other  flsh  and  each  other,  insects, 
frogs,  crawfish,  snails,  field  mice ;    many  a 


young  duckling  has  furnished  a  meal  to  a 
large  trout  and  I  have  seen  them  rise  to  a 
small  brown  Idaf  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  water.  But  in 
some  waters  a  bright  fly  is  best  and  in 
others  the  more  sober  hued." 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  stream. 
The  banks,  heavily  wooded  on  either  side, 
presenting  no  opportunity  to  cast  from 
the  shore,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  into  the 
water  they  must  go.  No  rubber  boots,  if 
you  please,  but  heavy  hobnailed  shoes  and 
long  woolen  stockings.  Cold  ?  It  is  the 
essence  of  millions  of  icicles,  and  no  degree 
of  self-restraint  can  prevent  the  yell  one 
emits  as  the  water  creeps  up  his  legs. 

"  Angler,"  says  the  Friend,  the  swift,  icy 
water  swishing  about  his  knees,  "  why  does 
stepping  into  this  water  resemble  the 
entrance  into  sin  ? " 

"  Give  it  up." 

"  Because  it  is  the  first  step  that  hurts 
the  most." 

"  Not  so  bad  for  so  early  in  the  morning, 
but  please  do  not  make  such  an  awful 
noise,  and  stop  plunging  about  so  or  we 
won't  find  a  trout  in  the  pool." 

"  Wh-r-r-r-r-r-r-r "  goes  the  alarm  rattle 
of  a  kingfisher,  as  he  flies  up  the  stream, 
frightened  by  this  abriipt  intrusion  into 
his  ancient  preserves.  He  is  our  old 
friend  who  fishes  the  summer  away  on  the 
Miami,  a  quaint  bluish  bird  with  long  bill 
and  wearing  his  grandfather's  high,  white 
collar.  It  is  a  good  sign;  he  is  here  on 
business.  A  muskrat  runs  along  the  farther 
bank  and  disappears  into  his  hole.  A  song 
sparrow  pours  out  his  cheerful  lay  nearby; 
sprightly  little  bird  who  "  finds  it  in  his 
heart  to  sing,  whether  in  Florida  or  in  the 
far  Aleutian  Islands,"  as  some  one  has  said. 

And  now  the  Angler's  face  shines  with 
anticipation.  The  lengthening  line 
straightens  out  behind  and  before  until 
sixty  feet  of  it  await  the  final  cast  up  the 
stream  toward  the  smooth  eddy  just  below 
the  big  rock,  around  which  the  water  glides 
swiftly.  Up  into  the  air  a  trout  goes, 
sparkling  as  a  fugitive  sunbeam  strikes 
him,  and,  coming  down,  fastens  himself  on 
the  cheat.  Then  he  makes  a  great  rush  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  line 
cutting  the  water  audibly.  The  rod  bends 
to  a  bow.  Now  he  is  jerking  and  trying 
to  get  back  whence  he  came.  In  vain. 
Already  the  Angler,  not  using  the  reel  at 


"  '  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,'  said  the  Angler." 


all,  has  drawn  in  some  of  the  unwilling 
line,  using  his  left  hand,  holding  the  line 
fast  at  the  rod'  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  as  he  gathers  it  in  inch  by  inch 
from  the  reluctant  fish.  Then  the  trout 
makes  his  last  great  effort  and  comes 
straight  at  the  Angler  with  a  rush.  Pull 
the  line  in  fast  now,  O,  Master  Angler,  or 
he  is  gone!  With  left  hand  working  like 
a  piston,  the  old  man,  breathing  fast,  and 
with  flashing  eyes,  draws  the  line  through 
the  rings,  still  holding  the  fish  on  the 
spring  of  the  rod,  until  it  is  nearly  at  his 
feet.  A  short  dash  to  either  side  and  its 
fight  is  done.     It  lies  at  the  surface  of  the 


water  and  the  fisherman  leads  it  to  the 
shore.  Reaching  down  his  left  hand  he 
takes  hold  of  the  leader  near  the  hook  and 
lifts  his  prize  to  the  bank.  And  there  it 
lies,  its  dark  green,  gold,  and  pink,  and  its 
crimson  spots  gleaming  against  the  turf, 
the  most  beautiful  of  fish. 

Then  down  the  stream  the  Angler  and 
Friend  plodded,  now  along  a  meadow, 
through  woods  again,  among  willows  and 
alders,  casting  in  here  and  there  with  vary- 
ing success,  while  the  sun  is  shining  hot. 

Ah,  there  is  the  maple  and  the  spring 
gushing  from  about  its  roots,  the  water  so 
cold  that  it  pains  the  hand  thrust  into  it. 
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In  the  deep  shade  of  the  tree  the  baskets 
are  laid,  and  now  a  fire  is  started  nearby, 
one  of  Van  Dyke's  little  "  friendship 
fires,"  which  shall  also  cook  a  few  trout. 
"  Get  two  flat  stones,  Friend — and  they'll 
be  hard  to  find  in  this  boulder  country,  but 
they  are  sometimes  worn  quite  flat — while 
I  gather  some  sufiicient  wood."  Into  the 
fire  the  stones  go  and  the  wood  is  heaped 
about  them.  Soon  the  intense  glow  of  live 
wood  embers  indicates  that  the  time  has 
come.  The  trout,  a  sliver  of  bacon  in 
each,  are  placed  on  one  stone,  first  well 
dusted  of  its  ashes,  and  the  other  stone  is 
laid  upon  them.  Now  the  hot  embers  are 
raked  about  and  over  the  stones  and  the 
lunch  is  spread  on  the  big  rock  near  the 
spring.  O,  ye  epicures,  who  think  noth- 
ing good  unless  served  by  a  Delmonico  or 
a  Sherry,  go  ye  into  the  mountains,  follow 
a  brook  for  half  a  day,  get  wet  and  tired 
and  hungry,  sit  down  by  an  ice-cold  spring, 
and  eat  brook  trout  cooked  on  the  spot,  and 
delicious  bread  and  butter  liberally  spread 
with  clover  honey.  Not  till  then  have  ye 
dined. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution," 
said  the  Angler  as  the  pipes  were  filled, 
"  this  was  old  Colonel  Marsh's  farm. 
Colonel  Marsh  was  a  famous  fighter  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  owned  these 
acres,  1,200  of  them.  He  was  rich  and 
loved  money  and  had  patriotic  impulses, 
too,  and  was  a  good  neighbor.  In  July, 
1777,  the  Continentals  were  in  full  retreat 
after  Ticonderoga  was  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  The  rear  guard  under 
Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  defeated  at  Hub- 
bardton,  but  only  after  such  an  obstinate 
resistance  as  to  check  pursuit.  The 
retreating  troops  united  at  Fort  Edward 
with  General  Schuyler's  army.  Burgoyne 
was  marching  soiithward  to  meet  Howe  at 
Albany  and  the  Colonies  were  about  to  be 
cut  in  two.  Lincoln  and  Warner  were 
recruiting  at  the  village  of  Manchester 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  southwest  of  us 
and  Stark  was  coming  over  the  east  moun- 
tain there.  Every  able-bodied  man  must 
declare  for  king  or  country.  The  outlook 
for  the  Colonists  was  dark.  Colonel 
Marsh  was  seen  to  mount  his  horse  and 
spur  to  the  south,  toward  Manchester.  He 
turned,  came  back,  rode  past  his  house  a 
distance  to  the  north,  then  back  he  came 
and    rode    well   to    the   south;    again    he 


turned,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
north,  away  from  friends  and  home  and 
honor  and  duty.  In  a  few  days  the  Battle 
of  Bennington  was  fought  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  Now  hope  came  to  the 
Colonists.  Recruits  poured  in  and  Bur- 
goyne's  destruction  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Poor  Colonel  Marsh!  If  only  some 
friend  had  met  him  that  morning;  the 
scales  were  evenly  hung;  a  word  would 
have  turned  them,  so  narrow  is  the  margin 
between  success  and  failure,  between  glory 
and  ignominy." 

The  old  man  sighed,  but  in  a  moment 
his  face  lighted  up.  "  Speaking  of  Ticon- 
deroga," he  said,  "my  great-grandfather 
was  at  Ethan  Allen's  side  when  he  de- 
manded from  the  British  officer  in  charge 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  '  By  the  authority 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.'  That  is  what  the  histories  say 
he  said ;  what  he  actually  did  say  was  even 
more  forcible,  but  it  would  not  look  so 
well  in  print.  Ethan  was  a  character.  He 
loved  to  sit  long  at  the  Catamount  tavern 
in  Bennington  and  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  '  West  India  goods.'  Returning 
late  one  night  to  his  home  at  Arlington, 
he  was  riding  his  horse  along  the  road 
through  a  long  stretch  of  pine  trees.  In 
the  darkness  he  saw  figures  in  white  stand- 
ing in  the  way  waving  their  arms.  It  was 
a  trick  some  of  his  friends  were  playing 
on  him.  His  horse  refused  to  go  on. 
Honest  Ethan,  neither  frightened  nor 
sobered  by  the  apparitions,  shouted  loudly 
at  them: 

"  '  If  ye  be  men,  Ethan  Allen  fears  no 
man.  If  ye  be  angels,  ye  won't  harm  poor 
Ethan.  If  ye  be  devils,  come  home  with 
me  and  I'll  show  ye  a  match  for  the  whole 
of  ye.'     He  was  permitted  to  proceed." 

And  as  they  sat  by  the  spring  the  old 
man  told  many  a  touching  story  of  the 
simple  life  among  these  green  hills,  of 
gladness,  and  of  tragedy  as  deep  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  abide  in  the  great 
cities,  and  of  his  own  life.  The  death  of 
his  wife  was  the  taking  of  the  light  of  his 
life.  He  told  how,  after  she  was  laid  away 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  and  loneli- 
ness could  not  be  borne  longer,  he  had 
taken  his  rod  and  soon  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river,  day  by  day,  in  close  communion 
with  nature,  had  found  peace,  the  peace 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  the  gift  of 
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God  who  expresses  himself  to  us  all 
the  time  in  his  beautiful  works.  "  Ah, 
Friend,"  said  he,  "  whenever  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  misunderstandings ;  if 
great  grief  comes  to  you;  or  when  you  are 
in  any  way  in  conflict  with  yourself, 
gather  up  your  tackle  and  go  to  a  little 
river  and  talk  with  it.  It  will  sing  to  you 
a  soothing  song;  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and 
the  birds  will  speak  to  you  as  they  did  to 
me.  Do  you  remember  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  says :  '  There  is  no  music  like 
a  little  river's.  It  plays  the  same  tune 
(and  that's  the  favorite)  over  and  over 
again,  and  yet  does  not  weary  of  it  like 
men  fiddlers.  It  takes  the  mind  out  of 
doors;  and,  though  we  shoixld  be  grateful 
for  good  houses,  there  is,  after  all,  no 
house  like  God's  out-of-doors.' 

"  And  now  we  must  go  on,  for  soon  the 
western  mountain  will  send  its  shadow 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  a 
long  stretch  of  stream  awaits  our  fishing." 
First  gathering  up  the  debris  of  the  lunch 
and  hiding  it  in  the  bushes,  they  started 
along  the  stream,  now  taking  a  fish  where 
the  alders  hang  over  the  water ;  then  stand- 
ing in  mid-stream  they  cast  long  lines  in 
the  deep  water  penned  in  by  the  thick  wil- 
lows on  either  side,  a  most  likely  place  for 
trout  and  hard  to  get  at.  The  old  mill 
pond  bordered  by  flags,  the  yellow  lilies 
with  an  occasional  white  one  showing 
where  the  shallow  water  deepened,  added 
some  luck  to  their  creels;  and  now  a  broad 
meadow  lay  before  them,  through  which 
the  stream  threaded  its  meandering  way. 
The  Angler  had  gone  to  fish  a  hole  he 
knew  in  a  brook  nearby  and  the  Friend, 
putting  a  fresh  grasshopper  on  his  hook, 
dropped  it  over  a  bush,  holding  his  rod  at 
arm's  length,  at  a  bend  in  the  stream  where 
the  current  had  dug  its  way  against  and 
under  the  opposite  bank.  He  could  not 
see  his  lure  struggling  on  the  surface,  but 
he  saw  the  golden  gleam  of  a  trout  dart- 
ing from  the  dark  brown  depths  toward  it. 
"Did  he  see  me  ?"  "Will  he  take  it  ?" 
A  strong  tug  on  the  line.  Let  him  go 
down  with  it  an  instant,  then  strike 
sharply.  Heavens,  what  a  splash,  and  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  leaping  and  diving,  and 
churning  of  the  water!  "Hold  fast,  Har- 
rison hook.  I  can't  see  you,  but  the  rod 
will  break  before  you  will."  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  hold  hard,  and,  gradually 


as  the  trout  tires  himself  bring  the  rod 
down  stream  until  it  is  free  of  the  bush. 
And  the  old  Angler  back  in  the  meadow, 
hopping  around  with  sympathetic  excite- 
ment, cheers  on  the  struggle  and  shouts 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice.  Now 
the  trout  is  pulled  to  the  shore,  struggling, 
a  monster  fish.  Will  he  unhook  himself 
and  fall  back  as  so  many  have  done  ? 
Never,  if  it  can  be  helped!  And  the 
Friend,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  for  land- 
ing trout,  with  rod  over  his  shoulder, 
bended  double,  shouting :  "  I've  got  him ! 
I've  got  him ! "  starts  at  full  run  away 
from  the  stream,  dragging  the  trout 
twenty  feet  into  the  meadow — a  shameful 
thing.  And  the  Angler  says  solemnly: 
"  Well,  I'll  be— (H'm-m,  how  the  old  habits 
stick  to  one),  that  is  to  say,  I've  fished 
fifty-five  years  for  trout  and  never  saw  one 
caught  that  way;  but  never  mind,  it  was 
perfect  until  you  landed  him;  and  he 
weighs  by  my  pocket  balance  here  some- 
thing over  a  pound  and  a  half.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Friend.  It  is  the  largest 
speckled  trout  caught  this  season  in  the 
whole  valley."  A  beauty  he  was  indeed; 
who  could  describe  him  ?  The  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  basket  was  too  small  for  him, 
and  he  was  laid  at  the  bottom  of  it,  his 
head  and  tail  curving  up  its  sides. 

Now  the  old  house  shows  around  the  bend; 
the  evening  shadows  deepen,  the  Phoebe 
bird,  who  from  time  immemorial  has  built 
her  nest  under  the  bridge,  alarmed,  flits 
away  into  the  gathering  darkness;  the 
Angler  disappears  up  the  road,  and  the 
Friend  carries  his  catch  proudly  into  the 
house  as  the  children  and  the  grown-ups 
too  crowd  about,  shouting  "  What  luck  ? 
What  luck  ? "  And  the  big  fish  is  held  up 
to  an  admiring  audience,  who  contemplate 
it  and  the  smaller  ones  as  they  go  into  the 
refrigerator  with  intense  satisfaction,  hav- 
ing in  view  to-morrow's  breakfast :  fried 
trout,  hot  biscuit,  maple  syrup,  and  other 
good  things. 

The  bath,  the  hot  supper,  the  narration 
of  the  events  of  the  day  to  interested  audi- 
tors, fill  up  the  early  evening  hours  until 
at  last  the  Friend  is  left  alone,  sitting 
by  the  great  fireplace  meditating  a  little 
before  going  to  bed.  Little  gusts  of  air, 
drifting  the  tobacco  smoke  from  the  glow- 
ing bowl,  tell  of  the  rising  night  wind, 
always  chilly  in  these  mountains.    Another 
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log-  will  make  that  right.  The  blazing  fire 
paints  the  rafters  and  the  far  corners  with 
pink ;  the  old  clock  at  the  toj)  of  the  stairs 
almost  like  a  ladder,  so  steep  are  they 
against  the  central  chimney  around  which 
the  house  is  built,  measures  the  fleeting 
seconds  with  ceaseless  beats.  How  drowsy 
it  makes  one  feel.  Indeed,  this  has  been  a 
famous  day,  well  spent,  with  no  ofl^ense  to 
God  or  man,  and  much  was  learned  of  the 
gentle  art  and  more  from  the  simple  phil- 
osophy of  the  wise  old  man.  Surely  this 
sport  is  not  puerile  or  trivial.  Was  not 
Christopher  ISTorth  a  great  fisherman?  and 
did  not  Dr.  Paley  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  inquired  of  him  when  an  impor- 
tant work  of  his  would  be  finished :  "  My 
lord,  I  shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the 
fly-fishing  season  is  over ! "  The  great 
Isaac  understood  well  the  virtues  of  the 
art  and  its  practise.  "  Nay,  let  me  tell 
you,"  says  he,  "  there  be  many  that  have 
forty  times  our  estate  that  would  give  the 
greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and 
cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense  of 
a  little  money,  have  ate,  and  drank,  and 
laughed,  and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept 
securely ;  and  rose  next  day,  and  cast  away 
care,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  and  angled 
again;  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money." 

"Yes,  I'll  put  on  another  log.  The 
bright  warm  blaze  is  very  comforting  after 
this  long  day's  tramp.  Those  old  rings 
and   hooks   on   the   swinging   crane,   what 


pendant  pots  of  generous  fare  they  must 
have  held  in  the  bygone  days,  and  the  great 
long  oven  in  the  brick  work  at  the  side  of 
the  fireplace — one  can  almost  see  the  brown 
loaves  come  out,  of  wheaten  bread  and  rye 
and  Injun,  and  the  pies  and  cakes.  What 
scenes  these  old  houses  have  witnessed,  the 
weddings,  the  merry-makings.  No  dia- 
monds flashing  in  the  light;  no  priceless 
glass  and  plate;  no  mad  endeavor  to  outdo 
neighbor  in  ostentatious  display  of  the 
trappings  of  wealth  recently  acquired  in 
devious  ways.  Simple  souls  were  they,  but 
their  minds  were  set  on  lofty  things.  What 
they  ate  and  wore  came  from  the  farm, 
and  its  surplus  sent  the  boys,  and  girls, 
too,  to  the  best  schools  of  the  day.  Yes, 
and  sadness  came.  Many  a  time  the  white- 
haired  preacher  told  to  the  neighbors  gath- 
ered together  for  the  last  sad  service  how 
the  one  who  lay  there  so  still  had  led  a 
good  life  and  had  gone  to  the  reward. 
You  may  count  them  now  among  the 
silent  stones  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  What 
are  our  houses  but  convenient  resting 
places  as  the  generations  pass  through 
thom  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ? " 

"  Ding,"  "  dong,"  goes  the  old  clock.  The 
Friend  jumps  up.  "  "WTiat,  two  o'clock !  " 
A  faint  blue  smoke  curls  up  from  the  ends 
of  the  expiring  logs.  The  cold  pipe  drops 
clattering  to  the  floor.  "  And  I  was  so 
tired,  and  was  going  to  bed  so  early!  I — 
I  guess  I  must — have  been— asleep !  Good 
night." 


THE  WATCHERS   OF   THE   CAMPFIRE 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


FOR  five  years  the  big  panther  who 
ruled  the  high  ragged  plateau 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  XJpsal- 
quitch  had  been  well  content  with  his  hunt- 
ing ground.  This  winter,  however,  it  had 
failed  him.  His  tawny  sides  were  lank  with 
hunger.  Rabbits,  and  none  too  many  of 
them,  were  but  thin  and  spiritless  meat  for 
such  fiery  blood  as  his.  His  mighty  and 
restless  muscles  consumed  too  swiftly  the 
unsatisfying  food  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hunt  continually,  foregoing  the  long,  recu- 
perative sleeps  which  the  tense  springs  of 
his  organization  required.  Every  fibre  in 
his  body  was  hungering  for  a  full  meal 
of  red-blooded  meat,  the  sustaining  flesh  of 
deer  or  caribou.  The  deer,  of  course,  he 
did  not  expect  on  these  high  plains  of  the 
Upsalquitch.  They  loved  the  well-wooded 
ridges  of  the  sheltered,  low-lying  lands. 
But  the  caribou — for  five  years  their  wan- 
dering herds  had  thronged  these  plains, 
where  the  mosses  they  loved  grew  luxuri- 
antly. And  now,  without  warning  or 
excuse,  they  had  vanished. 

The  big  panther  knew  the  caribou.  He 
knew  that,  with  no  reason  other  than  their 
own  caprice,  the  restless  gray  herds  would 
drift  away,  forsaking  the  most  congenial 
pastures;  journey  swiftly  and  eagerlj^, 
league  upon  inconsequent  league,  and  at 
last  rest  seemingly  content  with  more 
perilous  ranges  and  scanter  forage  in  a 
region  remote  and  new. 

He  was  an  old  beast,  ripe  in  the  craft 
of  the  hunt ;  and  the  caribou  had  done  just 
what  he  knew  in  his  heart  they  were  likely 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  because  the  head 
waters  of  the  Upsalquitch  were  much  to 
his  liking — the  best  hunting  ground  indeed 
that  he  had  ever  found — he  had  hoped  for 
a  miracle.  He  had  grown  to  expect  that 
the  caribou  would  stay  where  they  were  so 
well  off.  Their  herds  had  thriven  and 
increased  during  the  five  years  of  his 
guardianship.  He  had  killed  only  for  his 
needs,  never  for  the  lust  of  killing.     He 


had  kept  all  four-foot  poachers  far  from 
his  preserves,  and  no  hunters  cared  to 
push  their  way  to  the  inaccessible  Upsal- 
quitch while  game  was  abundant  on  the 
Tobique  and  Miramichi.  Pie  knew  all 
these  wilderness  waters  of  northern  New 
Brunswick,  having  been  born  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Nashwaak,  and  having 
worked  his  way  northward  as  soon  as  he 
was  full  grown  to  escape  the  hated  neigh- 
borhood of  the  settlements.  He  knew  that 
his  vanished  caribou  would  find  no  other 
pastures  so  rich  and  safe  as  these  which 
they  had  left.  Nevertheless,  they  had  left 
them.  And  now,  after  a  month  of  rabbit 
meat,  he  would  forsake,  them  too.  He 
would  move  down  westward  and  either 
come  upon  the  trail  of  his  lost  herds  or 
push  on  nearer  to  the  St.  John  Valley  and 
find  a  covintry  of  deer. 

The  big  panther  was  no  lover  of  long 
journeyings  and  he  did  not  travel  with 
the  air  of  one  bent  on  going  far.  He  lin 
gered  much  to  hunt  rabbits  on  the  way, 
and  wherever  he  found  a  lair  to  his  liking 
he  settled  himself  as  if  for  a  long  sojourn. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  no  idea  of  halting 
until  he  should  reach  a  land  of  deer  or 
caribou,  and  his  steady  drift  to  westward 
carried  him  far  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
The  snow,  though  deep,  was  well  packed 
by  a  succession  of  driving  winds,  and  his 
big,  spreading  paws  carried  him  over  its 
surface  as  if  he  had  been  shod  with  snow- 
shoes. 

By  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  the  con- 
tinuous traveling  on  the  unsubstantial 
diet  of  rabbit  meat  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
him.  He  was  hungry  and  unsatisfied  all 
the  time,  and  his  temper  became  abomin- 
able. Now  and  then  in  the  night  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  surprise  a  red  squirrel 
asleep  in  its  nest,  or  a  grouse  roosting  in 
its  thicket;  but  these  were  mere  atoms  to 
his  craving,  and,  moreover,  their  flesh 
belonged  to  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 
despised    rabbits.      When    he    came    to     a 


'  From  a  safe  hiding-place  watched  the  man 
at  his  task  of  gathering  dry  firewood  for  the  night." 
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beaver  village,  the  rovinded  domes  of  the 
houses  dotting  the  snowy  level  of  their 
pond,  and  a  faint  stream  of  warmth  and 
moisture  arising  from  their  ventilating 
holes  like  smoke,  he  sometimes  so  far  for- 
got .himself  as  to  waste  a  few  minutes  in 
futile  clawing  at  the  roofs,  though  he 
knew  well  enough  that  several  feet  of  mud, 
frozen  to  the  solidity  of  rock,  protected 
the  savory  flat-tails  from  his  appetite. 

Once,  in  a  sheltered  river  valley  where 
a  strong,  rapid,  and  a  narrow  deep  cas- 
cade kept  open  a  black  pool  of  water 
through  all  the  winter's  frost,  his  luck  and 
his  wits  working  together  gained  him  a 
luncheon  of  fat  porcupine.  Tempted  from 
it^  den  by  the  unwonted  warmth  of  noon- 
day, the  porcupine  had  crawled  out  upon 
a  limb  to  observe  how  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing and  to  sniff  for  signs  of  spring  in  the 
air.  At  the  sight  of  the  panther,  who  had 
climbed  the  tree  and  cut  off  its  retreat,  it 
bristled  its  black  and  white  quills,  wheeled 
about  on  its  branch,  and  eyed  its  foe  with 
more  anger  than  terror,  confident  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  pointed  armor. 

The  panther  understood  and  respected 
that  fine  array  of  needle  points,  and  ordi- 
narily would  have  gone  his  way  hungry 
rather  than  risk  the  peril  of  getting  his 
paws  and  nose  stuck  full  of  those  barbed 
weapons.  But,  just  now,  his  cunning  was 
very  keenly  on  edge.  He  crawled  within 
striking  distance  of  the  porcupine,  and 
reached  out  his  great  paw  gingerly  enough 
to  clutch  the  latter's  unprotected  face. 
Instantly  the  porcupine  rolled  himself  ' 
into  a  bristling  ball  of  needles  and  dropped 
to  the  ground  below.  The  panther  fol- 
lowed at  a  single  bound,  but  there  was  no 
need  whatever  of  hurry.  The  porcupine 
lay  on  the  snow,  safely  coiled  up  within 
his  citadel  of  quills,  and  the  panther  lay 
down  beside  him,  waiting  for  him  to 
unroll.  But,  after  half  an  hour  of  this 
vain  waiting'  patience  gave  out,  and  he 
began  experimenting.  Extending  his  claws 
to  the  utmost,  so  that  the  quill  points 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
fleshy  pads  of  his  foot,  he  softly  turned 
the  porcupine  over.  Now  it  chanced  that 
the  snow  whereon  it  lay  slanted  toward 
the  open  pool;  'and  the  bristling  ball 
moved  several  feet  down  the  slope.  The 
panther's  pale  ej^es  gleamed  with  a  sudden 
thought.  He  pushed  the  ball  again  very 
delicately,  again — and  yet  again,  till  sud- 


denly, the  slope  having  grown  steeper,  it 
rolled  of  its  own  accord,  and  dropped  with 
a  splash  into  the  icy  current. 

As  it  came  to  the  surface,  the  porcupine 
straightened  itself  out,  to  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore;  but  like  a  flash  the  pan- 
ther's paws  scooped  under  it,  and  the  long, 
keen  claws  caught  it  in  the  unshielded 
belly.  Unavailing  now  were  those  myriad 
bristling  spear  points ;  and  when  the 
panther  continued  his  journey  he  left 
behind  him  but  a  skin  of  quills  and  some 
blood  stains  on  the  snow  to  tell  the  envi- 
ous lucivees  that  one  had  passed  that  way 
who  knew  how  to  outwit  the  porcupine. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  the 
gaunt  wanderer  came  across  an  astonish- 
ishing  and  incomprehensible  trail,  at  the 
first  sight  and  scent  of  which  the  hair  rose 
fiercely  along  his  backbone. 

The  scent  of  this  strange  trail  he  knew 
— and  hated  it,  and  feared  it.  It  was  the 
man  scent.  But  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
tracks  at  first  appalled  him.  He  had  seen 
men  and  the  footprints  of  men  but  never 
men  with  feet  so  vast  as  these.  The  trail 
was  perhaps  an  hour  old.  He  sniffed  at 
it  and  puzzled  over  it  for  a  time ;  and  then, 
perceiving  that  the  man  scent  clung  only 
in  a  little  depression  about  the  centre  of 
each  track,  concluded  that  the  man  who 
had  made  the  track  was  no  bigger  than 
such  men  as  he  had  seen.  The  rest  of  the 
track  was  a  puzzle,  indeed,  but  it  presently 
ceased  to  appal.  Thereupon  he  changed 
his  direction  and  followed  the  man's  trail 
at  a  rapid  pace.  His  courage  was  not 
strung  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolving  to 
attack  this  most  dangerous  and  most 
dreaded  of  all  creatures,  but  his  hunger 
urged  him  insistently  and  he  hoped  for 
some  lucky  chance  of  catching  the  man  at 
a  disadvantage.  Moreover,  it  would  soon 
be  night,  and  he  knew  that  with  darkness 
his  courage  would  increase,  while  that  of 
the  man- — a  creature  who  could  not  see 
well  in  the  dark — should,  by  all  the  laws 
of  the  wilderness,  diminish.  He  licked  his 
lean  chops  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  should  he  take  the  man  unawares. 

For  some  time  he  followed  the  trail  at 
a  shambling  lope,  every  now  and  then 
dropping  into  a  slow  trot  for  the  easement 
of  the  change.  But  when,  toward  sun- 
down, the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  and 
turn  blue  upon  the  snow,  and  the  western 
sky  through  the  spruce  tops  took  on  a  bit- 
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ter,  wintry,  orange  dye,  he  noticed  that  the 
trail  was  growing  fresher.  So  strong  did 
the  scent  become  that  he  expected  every 
moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
through  the  thickets. 

Thereupon  he  grew  very  cautious.  No 
longer  would  he  lope  or  trot ;  but  he  crept 
forward  warily,  belly  to  the  ground,  set- 
ting down  each  paw  with  delicacy  and 
precaution.  He  kept  turning  the  yellow 
gleam  of  his  eyes  from  side  to  side  con- 
tinually, searching  the  undergrowth  on 
every  hand,  and  often  looking  back  along 
his  own  tracks.  He  knew  that  men  were 
sometimes  inconceivably  stupid  but  at 
other  times  cunning  beyond  all  the  craft 
of  the  wood  folk.  He  was  not  going  to 
let  himself  become  the  hunted  instead  of 
the  hunter,  caught  in  the  old  device  of  the 
doubled  trail. 

At  last,  as  twilight  was  gathering  head- 
way among  the  thickets,  he  was  startled  by 
a  succession  of  sharp  sounds  just  in  front 
of  him.  He  stopped  and  crouched  motion- 
less in  his  tracks.  But  presently  he  recog- 
nized and  understood  the  sharp  sounds, 
especially  when  they  were  followed  by  a 
crackling  and  snapping  of  dry  branches. 
They  were  axe  strokes.  He  had  heard 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lumber 
camps  before  his  five  years'  retirement  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Upsalquitch. 

With  comprehension  came  new  courage 
— for  the  wild  folk  put  human  wisdom  to 
shame  in  their  judicious  fear  of  what  they 
do  not  understand.  He  crept  a  little 
nearer  and  from  a  safe  hiding  watched 
the  man  at  his  task  of  gathering  dry  fire- 
wood for  the  night.  From  time  to  time 
the  man  looked  about  him  alertly,  half 
suspiciously,  as  if  he  felt  himself  watched. 
But  he  could  not  discern  the  pale,  cruel 
eyes  that  followed  him  unwinking  from  the 
depth  of  the  hemlock  thicket. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  panther  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  man  take  one  of  his  heavy 
snow-shoes  and  begin  digging  vigorusly 
at  the  snow.  In  a  little  while  there  was  a 
circular  hole  dug  so  deep  that  when  the 
man  stood  up  in  it  little  more  than  his 
head  and  shoulders  appeared  over  the  edge. 
Then  he  carried  in  a  portion  of  the  wood 
which  he  had  cut,  together  with  a  big  arm- 
ful of  spruce  boughs.  He  busied  himself 
for  a  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  his 
head  appearing  every  now  and  then,  but 
only    for    a   moment.      The    panther    was 


filled  with  curiosity  but  restrained  him- 
self from  drawing  nearer  to  investigate. 
Then,  when  it  had  grown  so  dark  that  he 
was  about  to  steal  from  his  hiding  and 
creep  closer,  suddenly  there  was  a  flash  of 
light,  and  smoke  and  flame  arose  from, the 
hole,  throwing  a  red,  revealing  glare  on 
every  covert;  and  the  panther,  his  lips 
twitching-  and  his  hair  rising,  shrank 
closer  into  his  retreat. 

Seeing  that  the  man  was  much  occupied 
over  the  fire,  the  hungry  beast  made  a  par- 
tial circuit  of  the  campfire,  and  noise- 
lessly climbed  a  tree  whence  he  could  look 
down  into  the  mysterious  hole. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  he  watched 
the  man  make  his  meal,  smoke  his  pipe, 
replenish  the  fire,  and,  finally,  rolling  him- 
self in  his  heavy  blanket,  compose  himself 
to  sleep. 

Then,  little  by  little,  the  panther  crept 
nearer.  He  feared  the  fire;  but  the  fire 
soon  began  to  die  down,  and  he  despised  it 
as  he  saw  it  fading.  He  crept  out  upon 
a  massive  hemlock  limb,  almost  overlook- 
ing the  hole,  but  screened  by  a  veil  of  fine 
green  branches.  From  this  position  he 
could  spring  upon  the  sleeper  at  one 
bound,  as  soon  as  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  audacious  enterprise.  He 
feared  the  man,  even  asleep;  in  fact,  he 
stood  in  strange  awe  of  the  helpless,  slum- 
bering form.  But  little  by  little  he  began 
to  realize  that  he  feared  his  own  hunger 
more. 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  failing  fire. 
He  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  sleeper 
should  stir  in  his  sleep,  beginning  to 
awake,  he  would  spring.  But  the  sleeper 
slept,  unstirring;  and  so  the  panther, 
equally  unstirring,  watched. 
II. 

A  little  beyond  the  campfire,  where  the 
man  lay  sleeping  under  those  sinister  eyes, 
rose  the  slopes  of  a  wooded  ridge.  The 
ridge  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  second 
growth  of  birch,  maple,  Canada  fir,  moose- 
wood,  and  white  spruce,  the  ancient  forest 
having  fallen  years  before  under  the  axes 
of  the  lumbermen.  Here  on  the  ridge, 
where  the  food  they  loved  was  abundant,  a 
buck  with  his  herd  of  does  and  fawns  had 
established  his  winter  yard. 

With  their  sharp,  slim  hoofs  which  cut 
deep  into  the  snow,  if  the  deer  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  food  at  large  they 
would    find    themselves    at    the    mercy    of 
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every  foe  as  soon  as  the  snow  lay  deep 
enough  to  impede  their  running.  It  is 
their  custom,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  to  select  a  locality  where  the 
food  supply  will  not  fail  them,  and  inter- 
sect it  in  every  conceivable  direction  with 
an  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  paths.  These 
paths  are  kept  well  trodden,  whatever 
snow  may  fall.  If  straightened  out,  they 
would  reach  for  many  a  league.  To 
unravel  their  intricacies  is  a  task  to  which 
only  the  memories  of  their  makers  are 
equal,  and  along  them  the  deer  flee  like 
wraiths  at  any  alarm.  If  close  pressed  by 
an  enemy  they  will  leap,  light  as  birds, 
from  one  deep  path  to  another,  leaving  no 
mark  on  the  intervening  barrier  of  snow, 
and  breaking  the  trail  effectually.  Thus, 
when  the  snow  lies  heavy,  the  yard  becomes 
their  spacious  citadel,  the  despair  of  pur- 
suing lynx  or  panther.  A  herd  of  deer 
well  yarded,  under  the  leadership  of  an  old 
and  crafty  buck,  will  come  safe  and  sleek 
through  the  fiercest  wilderness  winter  ? 

The  little  herd  which  occupied  this  par- 
ticular yard  chanced  to  be  feeding,  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  winter  twilight,  very  near 
the  lower  limits  of  the  yard,  when  sud- 
denly a  faint  red  glow  stealing  through 
•the  branches  caught  the  old  buck's  eye. 
There  was  a  quick  stamp  of  warning  and 
on  the  instant  the  herd  turned  to  statues, 
their  faces  all  one  way,  their  sensitive  ears, 
vibrating  nostrils,  and  wide,  attentive  eyes 
all  striving  to  interpret  the  prodigy.  They 
were  a  herd  of  the  deep  woods.  Not  one 
of  them  had  ever  been  near  the  settle- 
ments. Not  even  the.  wise  old  leader  had 
ever  seen  a  fire.  This  light,  when  the  sun 
had  set  and  no  moon  held  the  sky,  was 
inexplicable. 

But  to  the  deer  a  mystery  means  some- 
thing to  be  solved.  He  has  the  perilous 
gift  of  curiosity.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
moveless  watching  the  whole  herd,  in 
single  file,  began  noiselessly  threading  the 
lower  windings  of  the  maze,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  strange  light.  When  the 
first  smell  of  the  burning  came  to  their 
nostrils  they  halted,  but  not  for  long. 
That  smell  was  just  another  mystery  to  be 
looked  into.  At  the  smell  of  the  frying 
pork  they  stopped  again,  this  time  for  a 
longer  period  and  with  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness. To  their  delicate  nerves  there 
was  something  of  a  menace  in  that  forbid- 
ding   odor.     But,  even    so,  it  was    to    be 


investigated;  and  very  soon  they  resumed 
their  wary  advance. 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  came  to 
a  spot  where,  peering  through  a  cover  of 
spruce  boughs,  their  keen  eyes  could  see 
the  hole  in  the  snow,  the  campfire,  and  the 
man  seated  beside  it,  smoking  his  pipe.  It 
was  all  very  wonderful  but  instinct  told 
them  it  was  perilous,  and  the  old  buck 
promptly  decided  that  the  information 
they  had  acquired  was  sufiicient  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  a  deer's  daily  life. 
He  would  go  no  nearer.  The  whole  herd 
stood  there  for  a  long  time,  forgetting  to 
eat,  absorbed  in  the  novelty  and  wonder  of 
the  scene. 

The  whole  herd,  did  I  say  ?  There  was 
one  exception.  To  a  certain  young  doe 
that  fire  was  the  most  fascinating  thing 
in  life.  It  drew  her.  It  hypnotized  her. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  stillness  she  could 
resist  no  longer.  She  pushed  past  the 
leader  of  the  herd,  and  stole  noiselessly 
toward  the  shining,  lovely  thing.  The  old 
buck  signaled  her  back — first  gently,  then 
angrily;  biit  she  had  grown  forgetful  of 
the  laws  of  the  herd.  She  had  but  one 
thought — to  get  nearer  to  the  campfire, 
and  drench  her  vision  in  the  entrancing 
glow. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  her  infatuation,  she 
forgot  not  her  ancestral  gift  of  prudence. 
She  went  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  drifting, 
pausing,  listening,  snifiing  the  air,  conceal- 
ing herself  behind  every  cover.  The  rest  of 
the  herd  gazed  after  her  with  great  eyes 
of  resignation,  then  left  her  to  her  way- 
ward will,  and  resumed  their  watching  of 
the  campfire.  When  one  member  of  a 
herd  persists  in  disobeying  orders,  the  rest 
endure  with  equanimity  whatever  fate  may 
befall  her. 

Step  by  step,  as  if  treading  on  eggshells, 
the  fascinated  doe  threaded  the  path,  till 
she  came  to  the  lowest  limit  of  the  yard. 
From  that  point  the  path  swerved  back  up 
the  ridge,  forsaking  the  ruddy  glow.  The 
doe  paused,  hesitating.  She  was  still  too 
far  from  the  object  of  her  admiration  and 
wonder,  but  she  feared  the  deep  snow. 
Her  irresolution  soon  passed,^; however. 
Getting  behind  a  thick  hemlock,  she  cau- 
tiously raised  herself  over  the  barrier  and 
made  straight  for  the  campfire. 

Packed  as  the  snow  was,  her  light  weight 
enabled  her  to  traverse  it  without  actually 
floundering.     She  sank  deep  at  every  step 
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but  had  perfect  control  of  her  motions, 
and  made  no  more  sound  than  if  she  had 
been  a  bunch  of  fur  blown  softly  over  the 
surface. 

At  last  she  found  herself  so  close  to  the 
fire  that  only  a  thicket  of  young  spruce 
divided  her  from  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
Planting  herself  rigidly,  her  gray  form  an 
indeterminate  shadow  among  the  blotches 
and  streaks  of  shadow,  her  v^ide,  mild  eyes 
watched  the  man  with  intensest  interest,  as 
he  knocked  out  his  pipe,  mended  the  fire, 
and  rolled  himself  into  his  blanket  on  the 
spruce  boughs.  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
asleep,  she  presently  forgot  about  him. 
Her  eyes  returned  to  the  fire,  and  fixed 
themselves  upon  it.  The  veering,  dimin- 
ishing fiames  held  her  as  by  sorcery.  All 
else  was  forgotten — food,  foes,  and  the 
herd  alike,  as  she  stared  with  childlike 
eagerness  at  the  bed  of  red  coals.  The 
pupils  of  her  eyes  kept  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting,  as  the  glow  in  the 
coals  waxed  and  waned  under  the  fluctuant 
breath  of  passing  airs. 
III. 

Very  early  that  same  morning  a  brown 
and  grizzled  chopper  in  Nicholson's  camp, 
having  obtained  a  brief  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Boss,  had  started  out  on  his 
snow-shoes  for  a  two  days'  tramp  to  the 
settlements.  He  had  been  seized  the  night 
before  with  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
homesickness. 

Shrewd,  whimsical,  humorous,  kind,  ever 
rea:dy  to  stand  by  a  comrade,  fearless  in  all 
the  daunting  emergencies  which  so  often 
confront  the  lumbermen  in  their  strenuous 
calling,  these  sudden  attacks  of  homesick- 
ness were  his  one  and  well-known  failing. 
At  least  once  in  every  winter  he  was  sure 
to  be  so  seized,  and  equally  sure  to  be  so 
favored  by  the  Boss. 

On  account  of  his  popularity  in  the 
camp,  moreover,  this  favor  excited  no  jeal- 
ousy. It  had  come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  "  Mac  "  would  go  home  for 
a  few  days,  if  one  of  his  "  spells "  came 
upon  him.  He  was  always  docked,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  time  of  his  absence,  but,  as  he 
never  staved  away  more  than  a  week,  his 
little  holiday  made  no  very  serious  breach 
in  his  roll  when  pay  day  came.  Though 
not  a  hunter,  the  man  was  a  thorough 
woodsman.  And  he  always  carried  a  rifle 
on  his  solitary  tramps. 

He  had  two  good  reasons  for  carrying 


the  rifle.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  panther  and  went 
always  in  the- hope  of  meeting  one.  The 
stories  which  he  had  heard  of  them,  cur- 
rent in  all  the  lumber  camps  of  northern 
New  Brunswick,  were  so  conflicting  that 
he  could  not  but  feel  uncertain  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  encounter  was  likely  to 
take  place.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
felt  assured  was  that  he  and  the  panther 
would  some  day  meet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  cat  had  grown  so  scarce 
in  New  Brunswick  that  some  hunters  de- 
clared it  to  be  extinct.  The  second  reason 
was  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  all  lucivees, 
or  lynxes — "  Injin  Devils,"  he  called  them. 

Once,  when  he  was  a  baby,  just  big 
enough  to  sit  up  if  strapped  into  his  chair, 
a  lucivee  had  come  and  glared  at  him,  with 
fierce  eyes,  through  the  doorway  of  his 
lonely  backwoods  cabin.  His  mother  had 
come  rushing  from  the  cow  shed,  just  in 
time;  and  the  lucivee,  slinking  off  to  the 
woods,  had  vented  his  disappointment  in  a 
series  of  soul-curdling  screeches.  The 
memory  of  this  terror  was  a  scar  in  his 
heart  which  time  failed  to  efface.  Pie 
grew  up  to  hate  the  lucivees,  and  from  the 
day  when  he  learned  to  handle  a  gun  he 
was  always  ready  to  hunt  them. 

On  this  particular  day  of  his  life  he  had 
tramped  all  the  morning  without  adven- 
ture, his  face  set  eagerly  toward  the  west. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  he  was  once  or 
twice  surprised  by  a  creeping  sensation 
along  his  backbone  and  in  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  his  neck.  He  stopped  and  peered 
about  him  searchingly  with  a  feeling  that 
he  was  followed.  But  he  had  implicit 
faith  in  his  eyesight,  and  when  that 
revealed  no  menace  he  went  onward 
reassured. 

But  when  the  diversion  of  gathering 
firewood  and  digging  the  hole  that  was  to 
serve  him  for  a  camp  came  to  an  end  and 
he  stooped  to  build  his  campfire,  that  sen- 
sation of  being  watched  came  over  him 
again.  It  was  so  strong  that  he  straight- 
ened up  sharply  and  scrutinized  every 
thicket  within  eye-shot.  Thereafter,  al- 
though he  could  see  nothing  to  justify  his 
curious  uneasiness,  the  sensation  kept 
recurring  insistently,  all  the  time  that  he 
was  occupied  in  cooking  and  eating  his 
meal.  When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  turn 
in  for  his  brief  night's  sleep  (he  planned 
to  be  afoot   again  long  before   dawn)    he 
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heaped  his  frugal  campfire  a  little  higher 
than  usual  and  took  quite  the  unwonted 
precaution  of  laying  his  rifle  within  easy 
grasp  of  his  hand. 

In  spite  of  these  vague  warnings,  where- 
in his  instinct  showed  itself  so  much  more 
sagacious  than  his  reason,  he  fell  asleep  at 
once.  His  wholesome  drowsiness,  in  that 
clear  and  vital  air,  was  not  to  be  denied. 
But  once  deep  asleep,  beyond  all  the 
vacillations  of  ordered  thought  and  the 
obstinacies  of  will,  his  sensitive  intui- 
tions reasserted  themselves.  They  insisted 
sharply  on  his  giving  heed  to  their  warn- 
ings, and  all  at  once  he  found  himself 
wide  awake,  with  not  a  vestige  of  sleep's 
heaviness  left  in  his  brain. 

With  his  trained  woodcraft,  however,  he 
knew  that  it  was  some  peril  that  had  thus 
awakened  him,  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  his 
waking.  Without  a  movement,  without  a 
change  in  his  slow,  deep  breathing,  he  half 
opened  his  eyes,  and  scanned  the  surround- 
ing trees  through  narrowed  lids. 

Presently,  he  caught  a  glimmer  of  big, 
soft,  round  eyes  gazing  at  him  throiigh  a 
tangle  of  spruce  boughs.  Were  they  gazing 
at  him  ?  No,  it  was  the  fire  that  held  their 
harmless  attention.  He  guessed  the  owner 
of  those  soft  eyes ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  was  able  to  dimly  discern  the  lines  of 
the  doe's  head  and  neck. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  impa- 
tiently at  his  own  folly.  Had  he  been 
enduring  all  these  creepy  apprehensions 
because  an  inquisitive  deer  had  followed 
him  ?  Were  his  nerves  grown  so  sensitive 
that  the  staring  of  a  chipmunk  or  a  rabbit 
might  have  power  to  break  his  sleep  ?  But, 
while  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
brain,  his  body  lay  still,  as  before,  obedient 
to  the  subtle  dictates  of  his  instinct.  His 
long  study  of  the  wild  things  had  taught 
him  much  of  their  own  peculiar  wisdom. 
He  swept  his  glance  around  the  dim-lit 
circle  as  far  as  he  could  without  percepti- 
bly turning  his  head — and  met  the  lambent 
blue-green  gaze  of  the  watching  panther ! 

Through  the  thin  veil  of  the  hemlock 
twigs  he  could  make  out  the  body  of  the 
panther  gathered  for  the  spring,  and  he 
realized  with  a  pang  that  the  long  expected 
had  arrived,  but  not  in  just  the  form  he 
would  have  chosen!  He  knew  better  than 
to   reach  for   his   rifle — because   he   knew 


that  the  least  movement  of  head  or  hand 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  launching  of 
that  fatal  leap.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait — and  keep  motionless — and  think! 

The  strain  of  that  waiting  was  unspeak- 
able. Under  it  the  minutes  drew  out  to 
hours.  But,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
think  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  a  brand 
in  the  fire  burned  through  and  broke 
smartly.  Flames  leapt  up,  with  a  shower 
of  sparks — and  the  panther,  somewhat 
startled,  drew  back  and  shifted  his  gaze.^ 
It  was  but  for  an  instant;  but  in  that 
instant  the  man  had  laid  hold  of  his  rifle, 
drawn  it  to  him,  and  got  it  into  a  position 
whence  one  more  swift  movement  would 
enable  him  to  shoot. 

But  it  was  not  the  panther  only  who 
had  been  startled  by  the  breaking  brand, 
the  leaping  flame.  The  young  doe  had 
leapt  wildly  backward,  so  that  a  great  birch 
trunk  now  cut  off  her  view  of  the  fire.  The 
first  alarm  gone  by,  she  moved  to  recover 
her  post  of  vantage.  Very  stealthily  and 
silently  she  moved — but  the  motion  caught 
the  panther's  eye. 

The  man  noted  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  beast's  gaze,  a  change  in  the  light 
of  his  eyeballs.  There  was  no  more  hate 
in  them,  no  more  doubt  and  dread;  only 
hunger  and  eager  triumi^h.  As  softly  as 
an  owl's  wings  move  through  the  coverts, 
the  great  beast  drew  back  and  started  to 
descend  from  the  tree.  He  would  go  stalk 
deer,  drink  warm  deer's  blood,  and  leave 
the  dangerous  sleeper  to  his  dreams. 

The  man  considered.  Panthers  were 
indeed  very  scarce  in  New  Brunsv/ick,  and 
undeniably  interesting.  But  he  loved  the 
deer,  and  to  this  particular  doe  he  felt 
that  he  perhaps  owed  his  life.  The  debt 
should  be  paid  in  full. 

As  the  panther  turned  to  slip  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  the  man  sat  iip  straight 
in  his  blanket.  He  took  careful  but  almost 
instantaneous  aim  at  a  point  just  behind 
the  panther's  foreshoulder.  He  pressed 
the  trigger.  At  the  report  the  great  beast 
fell  limp,  a  huddled  heap  of  fur  and  long 
bared  fangs.  The  man  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  stirred  the  campfire  to  a  blaze. 

And  the  doe,  her  heart  pounding  with 
panic,  her  curiosity  all  devoured  in  con- 
suming terror,  went  crashing  off  with  mad 
leaps  through  the  thickets. 
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N^  OW  that  tliere  is  to  be  a  contest  in 
England,  beginning  May  31,  be- 
tween representative  teams  of  Eng- 
land and  America  for  the  International 
American  Polo  Cup  won  by  England  at 
Newport,  Ehode  Island,  in  1886,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  game's  early  American  his- 
tory is  of  interest. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  introducing  the  game  into  this 
country.  It  was  he  that  dined,  in  1876,  at 
his  own  residence,  which  still  stands  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eifth  avenue  and 
Thirty-eighth  street,  New  Y^ork  City,  the 
following  gentlemen:  Messrs.  William 
Jay,  Wm.  B.  Douglass,  Chas.  G.  Eranck- 
lyn,  Winnie  Thorn,  Perry  Belmont,  John 
Mott,  Samuel  Howland,  and  Lord  Mande- 
ville.  It  was  decided  to  bring  from  Texas 
a  carload  of  cow  ponies,  and,  until  within 
a  short  time,  there  has  hung  in  the  Mead- 
ow-Brook Club  House,  Long  Island,  a  list 
of  these  ponies,  distributed  by  lot  among 
the  diners,  at  an  average  cost  of  $20  each. 
The  first  game  was  played  during  that 
winter  in  the  old  frame  Dickel  Riding 
Academy,  where  now  stands  the  Union 
League  Club,  corner  of  Eifth  avenue  and 
Thirty-ninth  street ;  and  play  was  later 
continued  at  Jerome  Park  race  course,  at 
Eordham,  in  1877. 

Among  others  who  took  up  the  game 
in  1877  were  Herman  Oelrichs,  Eairman 
Rogers,  E.  Gray  Griswold,  George  R.  Eear- 
ing,  Hollis  Hunnewell,  Ered  Bronson,  Sir 
Bache  Cunard,  W.  K.  Thorn,  Lloyd  Bryce. 
and  Howland  Bobbins,  who  organized  the 
Westchester  Polo  Club,  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  That  year  Messrs. 
H.  L.  Herbert,  C.  A.  Robbins,  H.  J.  Mon- 
tague, Captain  Wilson,  C.  W.  Elder,  and 
Adolph  Ladenburg  established  the  New 
York  Polo  Club  at  Long  Branch. 

Then  the  members  of  the  Narragansett 
Gun  Club  took  up  the  game,  and  among 
them  were  Messrs.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr., 
E.  W.  Davis,  and  Carrol  Bryce. 

The   Messrs.    Cary,   Hamlin,    Scatcherd, 


and  others,  at  Buffalo,  organized  a  club 
in  1878,  and  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1879,  were  defeated  by  the  Westchester 
Club;  and  on  Long  Island,  the  Messrs. 
August  "Belmont,  Elliot  Zborowski,  and 
others  organized  the  Queens  Coiinty  Club. 

In  the  early  games  the  rules  were  the 
same  as  in  England,  and  the  forage  cap 
and  croquet  sticks  and  hand-made  balls  and 
all  sorts  of  ponies  were  used.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  western  pony,  the 
Mexican  bronco,  was  handiest  and  hardiest 
of  all  the  ponies  ridden. 

The  grounds  were,  of  course,  smaller 
than  now  and  marked  out  with  flags  and 
white  lines  along  the  sides  in  place  of  the 
boards  now  used. 

One  of  the  first  public  games  was  at 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  between  the  West- 
chester and  the  Queens  County  clubs,  on 
June  21,  1879;  it  was  witnessed  by  10,000 
persons.  The  sides  were  five  players 
each.  The  Westchester  team  being  Harry 
Oelrichs,  August  Belmont,  Carrol  Bryce, 
William  W.  Stanford,  and  H.  L.  Herbert; 
colors  blue  and  yellow.  The  Queens 
County  team  were  E.  Gray  Griswold,  Her- 
man Oelrichs,  E.  T.  Iselin,  Pierre  Loril- 
lard, Jr.,  and  Center  Hitchcock:  colors 
blue  and  cardinal.     The  Westchesters  won. 

In  1880,  the  Manhattan  Polo  Club  was 
started  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue.  Ten  blocks  of  ground 
were  purchased,  lapon  which  were  built  a 
forty-foot  driveway,  a  band  stand,  a  grand 
stand,  and  refreshment  booths.  But  the 
grass  refused  to  grow,  and  the  players  were 
so  dilatory  in  keeping  their  engagements 
to  play  that  spectators,  who  at  first  came 
eagerly,  soon  dwindled  in  numbers,  and 
the  public  fixtures  were  discontinued  and 
the  ground  sold  at  a  profit. 

In  1880  Mr.  Bennett  sold  his  polo  ponies. 
Sultan  bringing  the  highest  price,  $85. 

About  this  time  play  was  begun  at  the 
Meadow-Brook,  at  the  Rockaway,  and  at 
the  Pelham  Hunt  clubs,  and  among  the 
players  were  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Eox- 
hall   Keene,   Winthrop   Rutherford,   J.   B. 
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Cheever,  E.  C.  LaMontagne,  Fred.  Beech, 
A.  C.  Tower,  Jos.  Stevens,  S.  S.  Sands,  J. 
L.  Kernochan,  John  Cowdin,  E.  D.  Mor- 
gan, Stanley  Mortimer,  E.  Willard  Roby, 
Oliver  Iselin,  and  Dudley  and  Egerton 
Winthrop.  In  1885  a  team  was  organized 
at  Harvard  College  by  Messrs.  Raymond 
Belmont,  Egerton  Winthrop,  Oliver  Bird, 
and  Amos  French.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  polo  clubs  were  organized  in  the  West 
at  Lamars  and  Sibley,  Iowa,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  later  at  Sioux  City,  la. 

At  first  the  English  rules  were  adopted, 
but  early  in  the  history  of  the  American 
game  the  off-side  rule  was  abolished,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  umpire  to 
decide  when  off-side  occurred;  a  rule 
preventing  the  hooking  of  mallets  was 
added  to  the  American  rules,  because  hook- 
ing intercepted  long  runs  and  was  particu- 
larly annoying  to  individual  play — for  to 
take  the  ball  down  the  field  by  successive 
strokes  was  the  ambition  of  the  best  play- 
ers.    Passing  was  unknown. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that 
four  players  from  Hurlingham  came  over 
in  1886  to  play  an  American  team.  The 
Englishmen  were  John  Watson,  Captain 
R.  Lumley,  W.  Hone,  and  Malcolm  Little. 
The  match  was  played  under  the  American 
rules.  That  is,  there  was  no  off-side 
rule  and  the  hooking  of  mallets  was 
barred.  This,  though  a  disadvantage  to 
the  English,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
winning  the  game  easily.  They  passed  the 
ball  to  one  another  and  rode  off  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  devoted  their  efforts  to  indi- 
vidual play.  The  score  was  10  to  4  against 
America. 

But  the  international  match  gave  a 
fillip  to  the  game  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  several  new  clubs,  so  that 
in  1890  the  Polo  Association  was  formed 
by  the  Westchester,  Essex,  Meadow-Brook, 
County  Club  of  Westchester,  Morris 
County,  Rockaway,  Philadelphia,  and  Oys- 
ter Bay  clubs.  IT.  L.  Herbert  was  elected 
chairman,  which  position  he  continues  to 
hold  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  game 
in  this  country,  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee was  formed,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was 
the  institution  of  a  handicap,  introduced 
as  a  necessity,  to  encourage  beginners  to 
meet  other  players.  At  this  time  Meadow- 
Brook,  composed  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock, 
Belmont,  Bird,  and  Winthrop,  and  Rocka- 
way, composed  of  Messrs.  Cheever,  Cowdin, 


Keene,  and  Rutherford,  far  outclassed  all 
other  players,  and  without  the  handicap 
would  have  won  all  the  cups.  The  handi- 
cap system,  devised  to  put  players  and 
ponies  on  an  equality,  has  undoubtedly 
continued  to  be  of  use  in  this  country  in 
the  development  of  the  game.  It  has 
encouraged  combination  play  among  the 
younger  men,  who  by  a  system  of  passing 
and  riding  out  can  win,  as  did  the  Ded- 
ham  team  in  1901,  from  teams  of  much 
greater  individual  skill. 

The  match  this  year  between  England 
and  America  will  be  played  under  the 
English  rules.  This  will  be  a  factor,  of 
course,  in  favor  of  England,  as  the  players 
will  have  only  two  weeks  of  practise  under 
the  English  rules,  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar,  and  which  radically  alter  the 
tactics  of  the  game. 

The  American  team  will  be  selected  from 
Foxhall  Keene,  captain,  handicapped  at 
ten  goals;  R.  Agassiz,  eight  goals;  J.  E. 
Cowdin,  nine  goals;  L.  Waterbury,  ten 
goals ;    J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  nine  goals. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  our  best 
players,  with  samples  of  our  best  ponies, 
have  the  means,  inclination,  and  leisure  to 
cross  the  ocean  together  and  contest  for 
the  cup,  which  the  English  were  successful 
in  winning  from  us  sixteen  years  ago. 

And  perhaps,  and  surely  such  is  to  be 
hoped,  this  match  will  result  in  bringing 
both  countries  to  play  under  the  same 
rules.  Land  and  Water  lately  says  the 
waiving  of  off-side  rules  is  not  of  so 
much  importance,  and  would  probably  be  a 
relief  to  the  umpires.  The  abolition  of 
stick  crooking,  however,  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  One  of  the  best 
American  supporters  of  the  game,  who  has 
played  much  in  England,  has  recommended 
here  "  that  we  abolish  our  rule  preventing 
the  crooking  of  mallets,  and  that  England 
should  do  away  with  the  rules  as  to  off- 
side. This  would  be  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment, would  simplify  the  game,  and  do 
away  with  constant  appeals  to  the  imipire. 

There  would  then  be  no  restrictions 
whatever.  It  would  be  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  games,  simply  to 
knock  the  ball  between  the  posts,  with  limii- 
tations  only  as  to  the  size  of  the  ponies 
and  grounds  and  length  of  periods  of  play. 

In  America  a  game  takes  over  two 
hours,  and  often  three  hours  to  play, 
whereas   in  England   the   game   is   always 
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over  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  that  in  Eng- 
land no  time  is  wasted  between  goals. 

Here  we  play  four  periods  of  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which, 
excepting  the  last,  play  is  stopped,  even 
though  the  ball  is  rolling  between  the  goal 
posts. 

Here  we  allow  seven  minutes  between 
periods  and  two  minutes  after  each  goal, 
and  may  discontinue  the  game  for  a 
change  of  ponies  at  any  time.  But  in 
England  they  play  ten  minute  periods 
without  a  change  of  ponies,  and  the 
moment  a  goal  is  made  the  players  trot 
back  to  the  centre  of  the  field  and  are  at  it 
again  without  the  slightest  delay. 

It  is  the  same  between  periods.  The 
players  slip  off  one  pony  and  on  another, 
take  a  drink  if  they  wish  it  and  are  on 
the  field  again.  At  the  end  of  each  ten 
minute  period  play  continues  until  a  goal 
is  made  or  the  ball  is  knocked  out.  Any 
overtime  is  deducted  from  the  next  period, 
so  that  the  game  occupies  not  more  than 
an  hour  of  actual  play. 

In  India  the  size  of  the  ponies  was  lim- 
ited at  first  to  thirteen  hands  and  one  inch, 
and  has  since  been  increased  to  13.3  hands 
and  this  year  to  14..!  hands.  In  England 
the  height  of  the  ponies  was  at  first  14.1 
and  has  since  been  increased  to  14.2,  and 
we  in  America  have  in  our  rules  followed 
England  in  limiting  the  height  of  the 
ponies.  But  ponies  exceeding  the  pre- 
scribed limit  of  14.2  are  coming  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  in  England 
as  well  as  in  America. 

Anything  up  to  14.3  apparently  goes 
without  question,  nowadays,  and  the  best 
players  would  not  object  to  playing  ponies 
of  fifteen  hands.  The  only  question  is, 
does  their  size  make  them  unhandy.  In 
the  coming  championship  contest  America 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
ponies  should  not  be  measured,  and  Eng- 
land readily  consented.  The  fact  is  that 
for  years  no  pony  has  been  objected  to  in 
America  on  account  of  its  size.  14.2  was 
arrived  at,  unanimously,  as  the  best  height 
for  polo,  because  at  that  height  the  horse 
is  better  balanced,  more  active,  than  at 
any  other.  The  standard  was,  I  believe, 
raised  to  the  height  mentioned  because, 
more  and  more,  men  got  to  playing  ponies 


of  that  height,  until  finally  the  demand  to 
be  honest  about  it  and  raise  the  standard 
became  general.  So  now  men  find  that  by 
"  codging,"  that  is,  faking  an  extra  inch, 
in  the  height  of  their  ponies,  they  can  get 
just  so  much  more  pace  and  bone.  The 
spectacle  of  ponies  being  drugged,  and 
their  feet  pared  down  so  that  they  hobble, 
is  connnon.  So  the  self -same  reason  exists 
now  for  raising  the  prescribed  limit  an- 
other inch.  Why  not  do  away  with  all 
hypocrisy  ? 

The  stunted,  big-boned,  short-legged  thor- 
oughbred in  the  English  or  American  stud 
book,  or  a  small  Irish  hunter,  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  for  polo,  but  how  many  are  there  ? 
]S[ot  enough  to  supply  one  team  of  players. 
The  Arab  lacks  speed,  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  bone  as  well.  The  ISTew  Forrest, 
Exmoor,  Connemara,  and  Welsh  Mountain 
ponies  are  too  small.  The  Argentine 
bronco  and  Basuto  all  are  classed  as  hav- 
ing failings. 

Mr.  Furse  Vidal,  Sir  W^alter  Gilby  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Mr. 
Huntington,  and.  Mr.  Cuyler  Patterson  in 
America,  have  experimented  for  thirty 
years  in  raising  ponies,  and  the  last-named 
writes :  "  After  all  the  failures  to  breed 
polo  ponies  by  theory,  some  are  talking  of 
breeding  thoroughbred  stallions  to  bronco 
mares  of  the  western  plains,  under  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  quality  of  the  sire 
will  redeem  the  coarseness  of  the  common 
dams,  forgetting  that  the  hot  blood  of  the 
race  horse,  united  with  the  wild,  untamed 
blood  of  the  plains,  will  produce  but  a 
hybrid,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying the  undesirable  qualities  of  both 
races.  There  is  no  short  cut  in  good  breed- 
ing. One  must  traverse  the  whole  road,  so 
to  speak,  and  pursue  either  Welsh,  Conne- 
mara, Exmoor,  or  other  pony  lane,  out  to 
the  thoroughbred  road,  and  thence  on  to 
the  great  Arab  highway,  to  attain  suc- 
cess." But  this  is  only  a  theory  that  Mr. 
Patterson  exploits. 

The  fact  is  that  the  supply  of  best 
ponies  at  any  price  is  unequal  to  the 
demand ;  and  that  of  those  that  exist  it  is 
impossible  to  know  where  or  how  to  find  or 
breed  them.  Land  and  Water,  however, 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  best  ponies  that 
come  from  our  western  plains,  the  supply 
of  which  is  adequate  and  the  cost  low. 
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an  All- England  Four  in  an  International  Match  at  Hurlingham,  Beginning  May  31. 
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ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN   POLO 


By  T.   F.   DALE 


IN  many  respects  the  English  code  of 
rules  differs  from  the  American.  The 
style  and  tactics  of  first-rate  Ameri- 
can and  English  teams  vary  considerably. 
The  American  code,  as  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  encourages  individual  play, 
while  the  English  has  tended  to  bring 
team  or,  as  it  is  called,  combined  play  to  a 
great  pitch  of  perfection. 

The  highest  point  of  excellence  in  this 
latter  style  has  been  reached  by  the  Rugby 
foiir,  Messrs.  Walter  Jones  (1),  G.  A.  Mil- 
ler (2),  Captain  E.  D.  Miller,  D.  S.  O.  (3), 
Mr.  C.  D.  Miller  (4).  This  team,  though 
not  inchiding  players  individually  superior 
to  some  of  its  members,  such  as  Mr.  Buck- 


master,  Mr.  A.  Rawlinson,  Messrs.  Cecil 
and  Morris  IvTickalls,  yet  was  never  once 
beaten  last  season,  owing  to  the  perfection 
of  their  team  play. 

If  we  analyze  the  play  of  the  Rugby 
team  closely  we  shall  see  that  its  members 
have  brought  the  defense  of  their  own 
goal  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  and 
generally  we  may  say  that  English  defense- 
is  stronger  than  its  attack.  In  illustration 
of  this  we  may  notice  how  very  low  the 
scoring  is  in  first-class  polo  in  England. 
The  two  great  reasons  for  the  strength  of 
the  defense  in  the  English  game  is  tte 
existence  of  three  rules,  no  one  of  which 
has  any  place  in  American  polo. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Miller,  One  of  the  English  Four. 
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First  we  have  the  off-side  rule,  which 
runs  as  follows: 

No  player  who  is  off-side  shall  hit  the  ball, 
or  shall  in  any  way  prevent  the  opposite  side 
from  reaching  or  hitting  the  ball.  A  player 
is  off-side  when  at  the  time  of  the  ball  being 
hit  he  has  no  one  of  the  opposite  side  nearer 
the  adversaries'  goal  line,  or  that  line  pro- 
duced, or  behind  that  line,  and  he  is  neither  in 
possession  of  the  ball  nor  behind  one  of  his 
own  side  who  is  in  possession  of  the  ball.  The 
goal  line  means  the  eigbt-yard  line  between 
the  goal  posts.  A  player,  if  off-side,  remains 
off-side  until  the  ball  is  hit  or  hit  at  again. 

The  first  clause  includes  any  interference. 


whether  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  with 
any  one  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
second  clause  covers  the  case  when  two 
players  are  riding  toward  the  goal,  the 
object,  of  course,  being  to  prevent  JSTo.  1  or 
No.  2  of  a  side  hanging  behind  out  of  the 
game,  to  slip  away  with  the  ball  for  a  run. 
It  has  also  a  further  effect,  that  of  keep- 
ing No.  4  well  up  in  the  game.  I  am  told 
that  American  backs,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it,  find  it  necessary  to  hang  back 
and  in  fact  to  become  goal  keepers.  I 
know  this  was  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
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the  off-side  rule  in  my  time  in  India, 
though  now  the  rule  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  code  there  as  in  England. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  penalties 
if  off-side  is  claimed  and  granted.  The 
Hurlingham  rules  lay  down  that 

Any  infringement  of  the  rules  constitutes  a 
foul  .  .  .  On  the  game  being  stopped  .  .  . 
the  side  which  has  been  fouled  may  claim 
either  of  the  following  penalties,  (a)  A  free 
hit   from   where   the   ball   was   when   the   foul 


to  take  up  their  positions  behind  their  own 
goal  line,  while  their  No.  3  hits  out.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  polo  players  how 
very  severe  a  penalty  this  is  in  a  hard 
fought  game.  It  is,  indeed,  I  think,  too 
severe,  for  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
between  the  man  who  tries  to  snatch  the 
ball  and  chances  the  penalty,  and  the 
purely  accidental  and,  I  may  add,  much 
commoner  form  of  off-side. 


Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr. 


Dudley  Winthrop 


O.W.Bird 


The  Original  Meadow-Brook  Team,  i8go. 


August  Belmont 


took  place,  none  of  the  opposing  side  to  be 
within  ten  yards  of  the  ball,  (b)  That  the 
side  which  caused  the  foul  take  the  ball  back 
and  hit  it  off  from  behind  their  own  goal  line. 

The  side  that  claims  the  foul  may  take 
either  of  these  penalties ;  thus  in  a  moment 
you  may  see  a  position  forfeited  that  it 
has  taken  over  ten  minutes  of  hard  play 
to  win,  and  a  whole  side  jogging  sadly  back 


This  is  the  rule  that  will  hamper  the 
American  players  most.  Mr.  Cowdin,  Mr. 
Agassiz,  and  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  have,  it  is 
true,  played  at  Hurlingham,  but  the 
Messrs.  Waterbury,  of  whose  play  we  hear 
great  things,  have  never  done  so.  In  any 
case,  to  a  hard,  dashing  game  of  attack 
the  off-side  rule  is  a  serious  obstacle.  And 
not    only    have    we    to    consider    that    the 
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American  team  will  be  troubled  by  the  rule 
as  it  works  against  themselves,  but  they 
may  be  at  a  certain  disadvantage  by  not 
knowing  when  to  claim  it.  In  the  nature 
of  things  an  umpire  cannot  always  see  an 
off-side,  and  it  is  often  well  to  call  his 
attention  by  a  vigorous  cry  of  "  Umpire, 
off-side."  This  is  a  rule  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  has  modified  the  whole  spirit  and 
tactics  of  the  English  game,  and  it  is  by 


This  does  not  forbid  hitting  the  ball  or 
crooking  the  stick  when  in  front  of  the 
adversary's  pony.  This  rule  forbids  a  duel 
in  the  air  between  sticks,  and  also  the  very 
dangerous  practise  of  reaching  underneath 
a  pony's  stomach.  All  else  is  permitted. 
For  example,  so  long  as  you  do  not  lift  the 
stick  over  the  height  of  the  pony's  back, 
you  may  prevent  your  adversary  from  hit- 
ting  the   ball  by  crooking  his   stick  with 


H.I,.  Herbert 


Winthrop  Rutherford 
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Jack  Cheever 


The  Original  Rockaway  Team,  i8qo. 


John  E.  Cowdin 


far  the  most  important  of  the  differences 
between  English  and  American  polo. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  important 
rule  to  be  found  in  our  code  and  not  in 
the  American  Association  book  of  rules : 

No  player  shall  crook  his  adversary's  stick 
unless  he  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  adver- 
sary's pony  as  the  ball,  or  in  a  direct  line 
behind,  and  his  stick  is  neither  over  nor  under 
the  adversary's  pony. 


your  mallet  head,  by  hitting  his  stick 
sharply  out  of  the  way,  or  in  any  way 
interfering  with  his  stroke  within  the 
above  limits.  Some  writers  on  the  game 
have  endeavored  to  define  what  is  or  is  not 
lawful  crooking,  but  we  cannot,  I  think,  go 
outside  the  rule,  and  all  not  here  forbidden 
is  allowed. 

It    will    be    plain    without    any    further 
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explanation  what  an  enormous  power  of 
hindrance  this  gives  to  the  players,  how  a 
goal  can  be  saved,  a  run  stopped,  or  the 
possession  of  the  ball  taken  from  the 
adversary,  by  the  very  simple  process  of 
hooking  or  interfering  with  his  stick. 
Here  again  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  prac- 


lowing  case.  One  side  being  hard  pressed, 
hits  the  ball  out  of  play  over  the  boundary 
line,  and  behind  the  goal  posts.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  penalty  for  this  of  a  quarter 
goal.  In  England  for  some  time  there 
was  no  penalty.  But  it  was  felt  that  some 
discouragement,  other  than  a  vague  feeling 


Mr.  C.  Nickalls,  of  tlie  English  Team. 
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tise  likely  to  be  both  disconcerting  and 
exasperating  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Even  those  who  are  used  to 
it  find  it  trying;  indeed,  I  once  knew  a 
man  who  gave  up  polo  because  he  found 
these  occasions  too  trying  to  his  temper. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  difference  to  be 
noted.     We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fol- 


that  tq  hit  the  ball  out  of  play  to  save  a 
goal  was  not  quite  playing  the  game,  was 
needed,  so  the  following  rule  was  passed  by 
the  Hurlingham  Polo  Committee : 

If  the  ball  be  hit  behind  the  back  line  by 
one  of  the  opposite  side  it  shall  be  hit  off  by 
one  of  the  side  whose  line  it  is.  from  a  spot 
as   near   as   possible   to   AA'here   it   crossed   the 
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line.  None  of  the  attacking  side  shall  be 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  back  line  until  the 
ball  is  hit  off.  If,  however,  the  ball  be  hit 
behind  the  back  line  by  one  of  the  players 
whose  line  it  is,  they  shall  hit  it  off  from 
behind  the  goal  line  between  the  posts,  and 
all  the  defending  side  shall,  nntil  the  ball  is 
hit  off,  remain  behind  their  back  line  and 
between   two    lines   which   shall   be   drawn   at 


sion  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  when  once 
a  penalty  was  attached  to  hitting  out 
behind  the  line  to  avoid  a  goal,  to  do  so 
would  become  a  legitimate  piece  of  tac- 
tics, and  would  be  much  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  before.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  case.     It  is  simply  a  question  for 


Mr.  G.  Miller,  of  the  Engrlish  Team. 
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right  angles  to  the  goal  line  produced  from 
points  ten  yards  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  goal  on  either  side,  the  attacking  side 
being  free  to  place  themselves  where  they 
choose,  but  not  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
centre  of  the  goal  posts.  The  penalty  shall  not 
be  exacted  should  the  ball  glance  off  a  player 
or  pony. 

At  the  time  this  rule  was  under  discus- 


the  captain  of  a  side  to  determine  whether 
the  gain  is  worth  the  penalty. 

Another  minor  difference  is  the  system 
of  penalties.  In  England  the  penalties  are 
as  quoted  above.  In  America  a  fraction 
of  a  goal  is  granted  to  the  offended  side. 
Of  course,  at  Hurlingham,  where  the  scor- 
ing   is    slow    and    fouls     (technical)    not 
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uncommon,  the  penalty  of  a  one-half  or 
one-fourth  goal  would  be  too  severe  as  it 
might  easily  cost  the  offending  side  the 
match. 

Yet  another  minor  point  which  strikes 
me  as  I  write  is  that  in  England  the 
grounds  are  longer  than  in  America.  I  see 
the  prescribed  length  of  the  American 
ground  is  750  feet,  while  with  us  it  is  900 
feet  (300  yards).  Hurlingham  is  about 
160  yards  broad  at  its  widest,  but  it  is  a 
rather  curious  ground,  and  tapers  into  a 
shape  like  the  thin  end  of  an  egg  at  the 
goal  near  the  Fulham  entrance,  commonly 
known  as  the  stables  goal  from  the  range 
of  pony  boxes  built  there.  Ranelagh  is 
about  the  same  width.  There  is  nowadays 
a  strong  feeling  that  150  yards  is  the  mini- 
mum and  170  yards  the  maximum  for  a 
polo  ground,  and  I  expect  to  see  these 
measurements  laid  down  by  authority.  The 
managers  of  both  Hurlingham  and  Rane- 
lagh keep  their  match  grounds  rather  soft 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  available.  Of 
course,  the  ground,  especially  at  Hurling- 
ham, cuts  up  badly  in  wet  weather,  but 
I  imagine  that  the  American  players  are 
hard  hitters,  and  this  rather  favors  a 
strong  player. 

Thus  are  sketched  briefly  the  principal 
differences  existing  between  English  and 
American  polo.  Now  let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider the  players  and  the  ponies  of  the 
team  our  visitors  will  have  to  meet.  At 
the  moment  I  am  writing  the  English  team 
is  not  absolutely  fixed.  The  Rugby  team 
as  it  stands,  though  at  present  the  cham- 
pion four  of  England,  could  not  be  taken, 
for  Captain  Miller  will  not  be  able  to  play 
on  account  of  an  injury  to  his  arm.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  if  not 
three  of  last  year's  Rugby  players  will  be 
chosen.  Let  us  take  them  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  No.  4.  Mr.  C.  D.  Miller  will 
probably  play  in  this  position.  He  is 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  very  fine  game  he 
played  in  the  championship  last  year,  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  could  hardly  be 
spared  from  No.  3,  the  best  No.  4  now 
playing.  With  his  steady  play,  his  fine, 
unflurried  defense,  his  strong  backhanders, 
and  his  ready  support  of  his  forwards,  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  most  valuable  man  in  any  team. 

He  has  some  excellent  ponies,  notably 
the  famous  American  Santa  Ramona,  the 
fastest  pony  in  England  for  ten  yards,  and 


the  slowest  for  100  yards.  She  is  abso- 
lutely handy,  and  despite  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  fast  in  a  run,  she  is  so  quick  at 
turning,  so  sharply  does  she  break  into  her 
stride,  that  she  often  gives  her  rider  pos- 
session of  the  ball  while  his  adversaries' 
ponies  are  coming  round. 

The  No.  3  in  the  team  must  be  Mr.  Buck- 
master,  who  stands  a  head  and  shoulders 
over  any  other  English  player.  Whether 
or  no  his  grace  and  skill  are  not  equaled 
by  that  of  some  of  the  fine  Sikh  players 
of  the  Punjab  I  should  not  like  to  have  to 
decide.  Mr.  Buckmaster  is  tall  and  slight, 
with  a  small  head  and  lithe  form,  which 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  slim  grace 
of  the  leopard. 

He  is  a  very  fine  horseman  well  known 
with  the  Quorn  and  Pytchley.  When  he 
sits  down  to  ride,  with  his  hat  slightly 
tipped  on  the  back  of  his  head,  it  takes  a 
good  man  to  see  which  way  he  goes.  To 
be  a  good  horseman  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  a  polo  player.  A  moderate  horse- 
man with  good  ponies  may  have  a  fair 
show  at  the  game ;  he  may,  indeed,  play  in 
first-rate  tournaments,  but  he  never  will  be 
in  that  select  company  which  is  reserved 
for  but  a  few  players  at  any  game. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  is  still  young,  and  may 
even  be  better  than  he  is  now.  Polo  is  not 
a  game  at  which  the  player  grows  stale, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  older  players  neces- 
sarily become  slow.  It  is  their  ponies  that 
are  outstripped  by  the  modern  ponies.  For 
example.  Lord  Hai'rington,  who  never  was 
perhaps  quite  in  the  first  rank,  has  grown 
slow  at  polo  not  because  he  is  not  a  good 
player,  but  because  of  late  he  has  owned 
no  first-rate  pony.  Players  sometimes  begin 
to  think  that  as  their  skill  grows  they  are 
independent  of  the  pony.  To  some,  indeed, 
a  bright  vista  of  raw  or  troublesome  ponies 
taught  to  play  and  sold  at  large  profit 
opens  out.  It  is  an  alluring,  but  false 
vision.  The  man  who  rides  second-rate 
ponies  can  never  be  anything  but  a  second- 
rate  player,  whatever  his  natural  aptitude. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
every  first-rate  player  must  have  at  least 
one  pony  he  can  thoroughly  trust.  This 
lesson  no  one  has  learned  more  completely 
than  Mr.  Buckmaster. 

Having  mounted  Mr.  Buckmaster  on  his 
favorite  Bendigo,  an  American  pony,  let 
us  see  what  are  the  chief  points  of  his  play. 

The   first  thing   a   stranger  would  note 
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would  be  the  grace  of  his  style.  It  is  only 
when  you  see  the  ball  fly  straight  and  hard 
that  you  recognize  the  steel-like  strength 
there  is  in  that  slight  arm  and  wrist.  The 
whole  action  is  so  easy,  and  yet  the  ball 
not  only  flies  hard  and  fast,  but  goes 
exactly  where  the  player  desires.  For  of 
all  his  many  gifts  at  polo  there  is  no  mod- 
ern player  in  England  who  has  a  control 
of  the  ball  to  approach  Mr.  Buckmaster. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  one  or  two 
good    players    who    cannot    play    a    losing 


game.  Not  so  Mr.  Buckmaster.  No  game 
is  ever  lost  to  him  till  the  last  bell  has 
rung  and  the  match  is  over. 

Mr.  George  Miller  is  marked  out  for  No. 
2.  He  likes  rather  short,  sharp  ponies,  like 
Nipcat,  and  is  most  at  home  on  certain 
picked  animals.  To  a  natural  dash  he  has 
added  certainty  as  time  goes  on.  He  has 
a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game 
and  is,  like  all  of  his  name,  a  man  who  plays 
for  his  side.  For  a  hard  run  he  is  excel- 
lent.    Some  people  say  that  he  might  hit 
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harder.  I  do  not  see  this,  and  consider 
that  even  if  it  were  so  he  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  force  in  a  fine  judgment  and 
control  of  the  ball. 

To  my  mind  the  No.  1  who  might  be 
chosen  is  Mr.  Cecil  ISTickalls,  a  young 
player  belonging  to  a  famous  family  of 
Oxford  rowing  men  and  athletes.  He  is 
very  resolute,  very  full  of  dash,  but  a  little 
too  much  inclined  to  take  chances. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  sketch  out  for 
American  readers  the  team  we  shall  proba- 
bly put  into  the  field  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  match  will  be  played.  I 
have  said  little  of  the  ponies,  but  of  one 
thing  visitors  to  Hurlingham  may  be  sure, 
that  they  will  see  the  best  that  judgment 
and  training  can  produce,  and  if  theirs  are 


better — well,  it  will  be  because  American 
ponies  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Of  one 
player,  the  only  one  of  the  original  team 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic  now  playing,  I 
have  said  nothing.  But  Mr.  John  Watson 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  important  post 
he  holds  of  master  and  huntsman  of  the 
Meath  hounds.  Thus  he  has  retired  to  a 
great  extent  from  first-class  polo,  and  will 
probably  leave  to  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  player  who 
had  an  important  part  in  both  matches.  T 
believe  that  the  American  team  in  spite  of 
some  disadvantages  will  have  a  great 
chance,  and  I  am  sure  the  game  between 
them  and  our  own  picked  polo  men  will  be 
a  splendid  one,  and  a  close  struggle  worth 
going  any  distance  to  see. 
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LESSONS    FURNISHED   BY    THE    RACING   AT    HENLEY 


By  RALPH   D.    PAINE 


THE  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  most 
ardently  coveted  trophy  among 
amateur  oarsmen  the  world  around, 
seems  as  reluctant  to  "  wander  from  its 
own  fireside,"  at  Henley-on-Thames,  as  the 
America's  Cup  from  Atlantic-ofF-Sandy 
Hook.  From  a  broad  sporting  view,  a 
change  of  air  would  benefit  each  of  these 
priceless  bits  of  silverware.  The  splendid 
persistency  with  which  Englishmen  have 
fought  for  the  yachting  prize  ought  to 
inspire  with  pluck  and  zeal  those  Ameri- 
can oarsmen  who  are  dubious  of  ever  win- 
ning the  Henley  blue  ribbon,  because  three 
of  the  best  American  university  crews 
have  met  defeat  on  that  little  stretch  of 
shining  stream  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

Scientific  rowing  in  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage  of  progress ;  there  are  lessons  to 
learn  on  English  water  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  the  sturdy  youths  who  will  some  day 
wrench  away  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  are 
developing  mind  and  muscle  in  some  of 
our  "  prep  "  schools  and  colleges,  with  no 
foreshadowing  of  their  coming  greatness. 


Cornell,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania  have  had 
to  take  their  medicine  at  Henley,  and  Har- 
vard is  logically  the  next  American  bidder 
for  championship  honors.  The  systems  of 
the  trio  of  universities  which  have  sent 
their  rowing  talent  abroad  have  been 
clearly  infl,uenced  by  English  theory  and 
principle,  with  one  result  of  causing  their 
rowing  styles  to  differ  less  and  less,  one 
from  another.  Any  adequate  discussion 
of  American  rowing  in  its  development  or 
present  status  would  be  impossible  without 
a  liberal  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  Royal  Henley  Regatta,  whose  glitter- 
ing prize  tottered  on  its  perch  last  year, 
but — stayed  there. 

Cornell  did  not  row  the  best  English 
eight,  the  Leander  Club,  in  '95,  because  of 
a  sad  blunder  at  the  starting  post,  and  was 
beaten  by  a  fast  lot  from  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  the  first  heat  contested.  In 
the  following  year  Yale  drew  the  terrible 
and  unterrified  Leander  crew  on  the  first 
day,  and  was  out  of  the  regatta  without 
winning  a  heat,  after  a  well-pulled  race. 
Last  year  Pennsylvania  was  lucky  enough 
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to  draw  two  second-class  eights  from  the 
London  and  Thames  chibs  for  the  prelim- 
inary heats  and  romped  away  from  both 
with  the  ease  of  a  practise  sprint.  It  was 
an  honor  worth  winning,  to  be  the  first 
Yankee  crew  to  get  a  place  in  the  finals, 
or  even  to  win  a  heat.  But  Leander 
administered  the  coup  de  grace  in  a  mag- 
nificently fought  victory  of  a  scant  length. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  American's 
leading,  or  keeping  neck  and  neck  for  a 
bit  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  course, 
to  be  doggedly  rowed  down  inch  by  inch 
to  the  finish. 

And  in  this,  where  coincidence  has 
become  a  habit,  more  or  less,  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  argument  of  American  versus 
English  strokes  as  they  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  heart-breaking  test  of  the 
Henley  stretch  of  a  mile  and  a  third.  The 
English  critic  has  claimed,  ever  since  Cor- 
nell was  rowed  to  a  standstill,  that  the  short 
body  swing  is  all  wrong  and  will  not  last 
the  pace  and  distance.  He  has  reason, 
from  his  standpoint,  to  consider  his  argu- 
ment doubly  clinched  since  that  time. 
Against  what  seem  to  him  the  vagaries  and 
conflicting  theories  of  the  several  Ameri- 
can entries  for  the  Grand  Challenge  he  has 
a  certain  and  fixed  standard  of  compari- 
son— the  style  of  his  own  university  oars- 
men, which  is  the  only  style  known  in  Eng- 
land and  which  has  been  changed  in  no 
essential  particiilars  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  system  threshed  out  of  the  experience  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fierce  com- 
petition, and  he  reasonably  considers  it  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

After  the  Yale  defeat  at  Henley  in  1896, 
a  prominent  English  coach  gave  me  his 
opinion  of  our  methods,  which  he  con- 
firmed in  much  the  same  language  after 
Pennsylvania's  downfall  last  year.  He 
said: 

"  Although  no  two  of  your  coaches  think 
alike,  their  crews  seem  pretty  generally  to 
share  the  same  faults,  according  to  our 
notions.  Almost  invariably  they  hurry 
forward  after  their  hands,  swing  short,  and 
hang.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  always 
splendidly  together,  row  with  great  uni- 
formity, and  show  a  lot  of  dash  and  spirit. 

"With  regard  to  Cornell,  the  difiiculty  for 
us  was  to  understand  why  they  went  as 
fast  as  they  did.  The  fact  is  that  the 
English  rowing  man  is  apt  to  underrate  all 
foreign  crews,  and,  because  he  thinks  they 


commit  flagrant  breaches  of  oarsmanship, 
overlooks  their  good  points.  From  their 
appearance  few  would  have  suspected  that 
Cornell  could  have  made  any  race  at  all 
against  an  average  English  crew.  They 
rowed  a  very  fast  stroke,  nearly  fifty,  but 
so  short  that  the  only  wonder  was  why  they 
did  not  row  more  strokes  to  the  minute. 
They  had  not  the  smallest  pretense  of  body 
swing,  the  force  of  their  stroke  being  due 
solely  to  the  piston-like  action  of  their 
legs.  But  the  work  they  got  on  was  strong 
and  effective,  coming  right  opposite  the 
outrigger.  In  their  race,  as  had  been 
expected,  Cornell  was  the  faster  over  the 
first  half  of  the  course,  but  they  went  to 
pieces  in  a  bruising  finish,  which  con- 
firmed our  theory. 

"  Erom  the  reports  which  had  preceded 
the  Yale  crew,  it  was  understood  that  they 
rowed  a  long  stroke  with  considerable 
swing.  Compared  with  English  crews, 
however,  they  were  still  ridiculously  short 
(with  the  inevitable  hurry  forward  and 
hang) ,  and  they  swung  their  bodies  to  some 
extent,  although  very  slightly.  They  cer- 
tainly looked  a  better  crew  than  Cornell, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  as  fast.  The 
natural  explanation  of  this  is  that  their 
stroke,  if  slightly  longer,  was  much  slower 
than  that  of  Cornell,  while  toward  the  end 
of  their  practise  they  openly  professed 
to  be  attempting  the  English  style — an 
eleventh  hour  change  of  policy  not  likely 
to  be  successful.  It  was  thought  over  here 
that  some  of  the  American  eccentricities 
displayed  at  Henley  had  been  discarded  in 
recent  years,  but  the  Pennsylvanians  showed 
the  same  old  thing,  with  their  particular 
variations.  They  were  a  very  fast  and 
dangerous  lot,  better  than  either  of  their 
predecessors,  and  could  have  beaten  any 
crew  at  Henley  except  Leander.  But  their 
short  stroke,  with  little  swing,  could  not 
stand  the  last  half  of  the  trying  course. 
They  aimed  to  put  their  power  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  opposite  the  outrig- 
ger, with  a  comparatively  easy  beginning. 
But  the  power  was  kept  on  to  the  finish 
largely  with  the  arms  in  a  terrific  yank. 
Rarely  strong  and  trained  to  the  hour  as 
they  were,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  keep 
up  a  speed  gained  by  arm  and  leg  work 
at  the  expense  of  a  long  body  swing.  The 
most  powerful  part  of  the  human  engine 
was  neglected.  If  Leander  had  been  beaten 
by  these  plucky  chaps,  I  do  not  think  we 
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should  have  felt  like  changing  our  theory 
and  practise  of  oarsmanship." 

So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  Briton, 
who  is  credited  with  the  rock-ribbed  con- 
viction that  whatever  is,  is  right,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  English.  But  he  knows  a  lot  about 
rowing,  and  his  criticism  of  others  is  but- 
tressed by  our  sad  experiences  touching 
the  matter  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 

When  Coach  Courtney  of  Cornell  came 
back  from  Henley  he  held  himself  to  be  a 
wiser  man,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
overboard  some  of  his  pet  theories.  He 
lengthened  the  body  swing  and  dropped  the 
stroke  of  his  crews  from  the  high  forties  to 
the  low  thirties  within  two  years,  until  the 
onlooker  who  had  last  seen  the  Ithaca  eight 
of  '95  would  have  failed  wholly  to  recog- 
nize the  product  of  the  same  school.  It 
was  with  this  notably  modified  style, 
directly  influenced  by  his  trip  to  England, 
that  Courtney  turned  out  his  fastest  and 
most  brilliantly  successful  eights  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  JSTew  London.  It  is  probable 
that  this  evolution  was  so  successful  be- 
cause Courtney  was  the  sole  authority  at 
Ithaca  and  because  he  wisely  and  skilfully 
grafted  new  on  old  without  too  radical  and 
abrupt  changes,  attempting  only  one  thing 
at  a  time. 

"  Bob  "  Cook,  Yale's  most  famous  coach, 
had  based  his  successful  development  of 
rowing  at  ISTew  Haven  upon  the  English 
stroke  as  he  had  studied  it  across  the  water 
in  the  early  seventies.  That  heroic  pil- 
grimage of  his  undergraduate  days  was 
made  possible  by  the  loyalty  of  his  fellow 
students,  who  raised  a  fund  for  expenses, 
even  by  the  pawning  of  furniture  and  over- 
coats, as  the  campus  legend  runneth  to 
this  day.  As  the  result  of  that  trip,  Mr. 
Cook  founded  a  system  with  foundation 
principles  that  were  English.  But  the 
length  of  the  body  swing  was  slightly 
cut  off  fore  and  aft,  and  more  attention 
paid  to  form  and  finish  than  English  oars- 
men think  necessary.  For  twenty  years, 
whenever  a  Yale  crew  rowed  the  Cook 
stroke,  and  rowed  it  right,  the  Blue  was 
victorious  at  'New  London,  with  a  record  of 
but  one  defeat  in  ten  years,  from  1886  to 
1896,  the  year  of  the  Henley  pilgrimage. 

But,  unlike  Cornell;  this  bid  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  did  not  profit  Yale,  for 
several  and  rather  complicated  reasons. 
Mr.  Cook  discovered  that  his  stroke  had 
shortened    more  than    he    realized  in    the 


many  years  since  he  had  compared  it  with 
the  English  style,  and  he  started  to 
lengthen  it  out,  and  otherwise  reconcile 
differences  which  were  not  to  his  liking, 
even  during  the  practise  weeks  at  Henley. 
He  tried  the  narrow  bladed  English  oars, 
and  discarded  them  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  crew  to  get  used  to 
them.  These  experiments  tended  to  im- 
settle  the  crew,  yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  Yale  eight  was  in  no  shape  to  beat 
Leander  when  Mr.  Cook  took  charge  at 
Henley,  and  that  this  tinkering  did  not 
cause  defeat.  When  Mr.  Cook  came  home 
from  Henley,  the  firmly  established  rowing 
system  which  was  the  strength  of  Yale 
aquatics  became  its  weakness  for  a  time. 
For  many  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
coaching  at  l^ew  Haven  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  younger  group  of  rowing  grad- 
uates schooled  in  the  Cook  system  and 
working  together  in  harmony  of  action 
one  after  another  throvigh  the  long  winter 
and  spring  training  season.  Mr.  Cook  was 
able  to  get  away  from  his  business  only  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  finishing 
process  at  New  London,  or  for  an  occa- 
sional flying  visit  to  I^ew  Haven.  His 
crews  were  drilled  and  hammered  into 
shape  for  him,  ready  for  the  touches  of  the 
master  hand  which  shoiild  make  the  work 
complete  and  ready  for  the  great  test. 

ISTow,  it  happened  that  "  Bob "  Cook 
chose  to  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  Henley  crew  and  declined  the 
assistance  of  his  staff  of  younger  coaches, 
none  of  whom  went  with  him  to  England. 
It  was  out  of  this  separation  that  the 
house  became  divided  against  itself.  Cook 
came  home  impressed  with  new  ideas 
which  he  held  worthy  of  trial,  and  began 
to  experiment  with  certain  modifications  of 
the  old  Yale  stroke  as  his  assistant  coaches 
had  learned  and  taught  it  year  after  year. 
They  had  not  been  at  Henley  to  share  the 
object  lessons,  and  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  take  up  new  ideas. 
At  any  rate  they  differed  emphatically 
with  the  master,  and  there  was  but  one 
logical  result.  The  old  harmonious  sys- 
tem, in  which  one  man  could  take  up  the 
work  where  another  left  off  down  through 
the  season  until  Cook  took  over  their  handi- 
work, had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Either 
the  younger  coaching  staff  must  direct 
Yale  coaching  or  Cook  must  be  the  one 
man   power   throughout   the    season.     The 
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division  of  opinion  born  of  the  Henley 
experience  marked  the  end  of  one  era,  and 
a  brilliant  one,  in  Yale  rowing.  It  was 
decided  that  Cook  should  be  the  coach  in 
charge,  and  he  so  arranged  his  business 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  take  control 
throughout  the  season.  He  was  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
decade  he  had  been  relieved  of  the'  ding- 
dong  grind  of  pounding  the  fundamental 
principles  into  green  oarsmen,  and  he  was 
naturally  a  bit  out  of  touch  with  this  end 
of  the  work.  Then,  too,  nothing  so  unset- 
tles a  crew  or  a  rowing  system  as  any  devi- 
ation from  the  beaten  track,  and  a  good 
deal  of  experimental  work  was  undertaken 
in  the  attempt  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
which  Cook  believed  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  English  experience.  He 
lengthened  out  the  body  swing  more  and 
more,  tried  narrow  bladed  oars  and  made 
little  changes  here  and  there,  always  try- 
ing for  the  most  effective  result.  For  two 
years  he  strove  to  re-establish  a  solid  work- 
ing basis,  a  system,  without  which  success 
on  the  water  can  be  only  spasmodic.  Yale 
was  twice  beaten,  at  Poughkeepsie  and  at 
~New  London;  in  both  races,  while  finish- 
ing ahead  of  Harvard,  meeting  bitter 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cornell. 

With  the  retirement  of  Cook,  the  rowing 
advisors  of  Yale  appointed  as  head  coach 
E.  F.  Gallaudet,  stroke  of  the  '92  and  '93 
crews,  a  fine  product  of  the  old  Yale  school 
before  Henley,  who  believed  in  the  system 
in  which  be  had  been  schooled.  But  his 
task  was  huge  in  dimension ;  to  begin  again 
at  the  foundation  and  built  anew.  The 
rehabilitation  of  a  system  was  more 
important  than  the  winning  of  one  or  two 
races  with  Harvard.  Yale  suffered  a 
sweeping  defeat  by  Harvard  at  New  Lon- 
don in  1899,  but  Yale  men  who  knew 
something  of  the  situation  realized  that 
more  time  was  needed,  and  took  heart  of 
grace.  In  1900  the  Blue  turned  out  an 
uncommonly  fast  and  finished  eight,  and 
won  from  one  of  the  best  Harvard  crews 
that  ever  went  over  the  course,  although 
the  victory  was  unsatisfactory  because  the 
Harvard  stroke  and  captain  was  disabled 
by  accident  a  few  days  before  the  race. 
Last  year  Yale  repeated  her  victory  in  a 
hotly  fought  contest,  without  any  draw- 
back to  the  laurels. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Henley  on  Yale  aqiiatics  was  unset- 


tling, and  that  three  following  years  of 
defeat  would  not  seem  to  recommend  the 
treatment  in  this  particular  case.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  internal 
conditions  at  New  Haven  were  such  that 
a  reorganization  of  the  general  system 
became  inevitable;  and  such  a  process 
is  a  work  of  years.  Of  this  fact  the  his- 
tory of  Harvard  rowing  is  the  most  im- 
pressive demonstration.  "  Bob  "  Cook  did 
more  for  Yale  rowing  and  for  college  oars- 
manship in  America  than  has  any  other 
influence:  and,  although  his  last  three 
years  of  coaching  did  not  bring  victory, 
his  endeavor  was  all  for  improvement  and 
progress  wherever  and  however  they  could 
be  sought. 

Outside  of  the  direct  influence  of  Hen- 
ley on  Yale  and  Cornell,  their  foreign 
visits  reacted  on  rowing  conditions  at 
Harvard  so  strongly  as  to  revolutionize  the 
Cambridge  system,  or  more  properly,  lack 
of  system. 

As  has  been  said.  Harvard  won  but  one 
race  from  Yale  in  the  decade  from  '86  to 
'96.  This  lone  victory  of  '91  was  taken 
from  a  very  inferior  Yale  eight,  tremen- 
dously powerful  as  to  muscle  and  beef  but 
so  raw  and  ragged  as  to  workmanship  that, 
as  an  eight,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
rowed  better  than  a  caricature  of  the  Cook 
stroke.  The  writer  pulled  in  that  ill-fated 
boat,  so  has  a  right  to  a  bit  of  frank  criti- 
cism. Through  these  hopeless  years  Har- 
vard was  shifting  from  one  style  to 
another,  without  a  shadow  of  fixed  policy, 
always  hoping  to  work  out  of  the  mire,  but 
without  stable  footing.  This  fickleness 
was  sing'ularly  demoralizing,  and  there 
was  no  movement  toward  a  policy,  win  or 
lose,  imtil  1897.  The  international  compe- 
tition at  Henley  seemed  to  hold  object  les- 
sons worth  looking  into,  when  such  wise 
and  conservative  veterans  as  Courtney  and 
Cook  returned  to  acknowledge  they  had 
learned  something  from  the  Englishmen. 
With  Harvard  it  was  only  the  matter  of 
trying  another  system,  and  no  change 
could  be  much  for  the  worse.  Mr.  Leh- 
mann,  among  the  first  of  English  rowing 
coaches,  was  induced  to  take  a  Harvard 
crew  in  hand,  and  this  innovation  proved 
to  be  the  wisest  possible  move  in  the  long 
run. 

For  two  years  the  experience  of  "  Bob  " 
Cook  after  Henley  seemed  to  be  re- 
peating   itself.      Apparently    the    English 
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stroke  "  wouldn't  work."  The  first  crew 
handled  by  Mr.  Lehmann  was  not  only 
badly  whipped  on  the  Hudson,  but  went 
completely  to  pieces,  rowed  off  its  feet  in 
the  last  mile.  Next  year,  at  New  London, 
the  Crimson  was  downed  by  Cornell  and 
Yale;  and  there  was  pooh  poohing  of  the 
Lehmann  school.  It  is  believed  by  many 
rowing  men  that  Mr.  Lehmann  failed  to 
recognize  an  important  difference  between 
the  physique  and  stamina  of  the  seasoned 
material  he  was  accustomed  to  coach  in 
England  and  the  comparatively  green 
drafts   available  at  Harvard.     That  is   to 


promised  better  days.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wholesome  awakening  that  has 
made  rowing  at  Harvard  a  sport,  instead 
of  the  toil  of  a  few  devoted  slaves,  until 
to-day  rowing  at  Cambridge  is  on  a  more 
satisfactory  and  hopeful  basis  than  at 
any  other  American  university.  This  is 
because  class  and  boat  club  crews  swarm 
on  the  Charles  through  the  season;  the 
men  get  out  by  scores  and  even  hundreds 
because  they  like  it,  and  have  learned  that 
the  Englishmen  do  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  sport  for  sport's  sake.  This  means 
a  greatly  increased  field  of  material  for  the 


'  Bob  "  Cook,  Coaching. 


Photo.  James  Burton. 


say,  the  exaggerated  body  swing  fore  and 
aft  brings  a  strain  particularly  on  the 
abdominal  muscles,  for  which  the  special 
■development  of  years  is  needed ;  and  Amer- 
ican youths,  most  of  them  untrained,  or 
developed  only  in  a  shorter  and  less  wear- 
ing style,  could  not  stand  such  a  stroke 
over  four  miles  of  racing  with  one  season's 
training.  This  argument  will  find  a  fairer 
field  for  discussion  in  reviewing  Pennsyl- 
vania's Henley  trip.  The  great  end  gained 
at  Harvard,  win  or  lose,  was  a  policy  to 
be  continued  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Mr.  Lehmann's  visits  inspired  an  interest 
in  rowing  throughout  the  university  which 


university  eight,  and  a  wholesome  and 
spontaneous  interest  which  is  bound  to  win 
victories  for  the  Crimson.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  an  American  Henley  until  this 
same  spirit,  which  has  vitalized  one  of  the 
noblest  of  sports,  shall  be  spread  among 
our  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  been 
a  conspicuous  growth  in  the  rowing  inter- 
est at  New  Haven  since  Tale  crossed  the 
water,  as  manifested  in  inter-class  and 
club  competition,  but  scarcely  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  enthusiasm  at  Cambridge. 
If  English  rowing  has  taught  our  colleges 
anything  of  importance,  first  place  must  be 
given  to   this   sterling   quality-   of  making 
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for  popularity  as  a  sport  to  be  loved  and 
fostered  for  its  own  sake. 

While  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cornell  vpere 
having  their  ovpn  troubles  in  harmonizing 
and  assimilating  rowing  ideas,  domestic 
and  imported,  Pennsylvania  was  pegging 
away  according  to  simon  pure  Yankee  doc- 
trine. Ellis  Ward,  the  grizzled  old  pro- 
fessional oarsman,  had  never  swerved  from 
the  stroke  that  was  good  enough  for  the 
four  Ward  Brothers  to  hold  the  champion- 
ship against  all  comers  in  glorious  days 
almost  prehistoric  to  this  rowing  genera- 
tion. There  was  something  exceedingly 
fine  in  Ward's  quiet  persistence  year  after 
year,  when  Pennsylvania  crews  were 
counted  out  before  they  started  and  Yale 
used  them  at  New  London  as  trial  horses. 
But  the  Quakers  stuck  to  Ward  through 
thick  and  thin — mostly  the  latter — with 
what  seemed  quixotic  loyalty.  There  was 
so  little  interest  in  rowing  among  the  stu- 
dents that  it  was  sometimes  not  a  question 
of  getting  eight  good  men,  but  simply  one 
of  filling  the  shell  with  volunteers  ordained 
for  the  slaughter.  When  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  regatta  was  founded  in  '95,  the  Penn- 
sylvania shell  was  swamped  in  the  race; 
and  the  same  harrowing  fate  overtook  the 
martyrs  of  '97.  But  the  Quakers  were  get- 
ting faster  and  stronger  all  the  time,  and 
with  them  "  it  was  a  long  lane  that  had  no 
turning."  In  '98  Ellis  Ward  had  the 
double  honor  of  beating  Cornell,  which  had 
previously  vanquished  Yale  and  Harvard. 
The  Eed  and  Blue  had  come  on  with  a 
rush.  In  '99  and  1900  she  won  the  Hudson 
race,  shaking  off  Wisconsin  at  the  finish  in 
both  years  after  the  two  most  desperately 
fought  four-mile  contests  ever  rowed  on  an 
American  course. 

Pennsylvania  had  become  the  next  logi- 
cal candidate  for  Henley  honors  and  a  try 
for  that  glorious  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 
ISTo  foreign  eight  has  been  so  well  prepared 
for  that  fierce  tiissle  against  big  odds  as 
was  the  crew  which  Ellis  Ward  took  over. 
He  was  favored  in  having  a  majority  of 
seasoned  veterans,  schooled  in  heart-break- 
ing finishes  over  four-mile  stretches.  Hie 
stroke  oar,  Gardiner,  was  a  bulldog  for 
punishment  and  a  steam  engine  for  driving 
power.  In  the  training  season  at  home 
over  the  shorter  course  the  work  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  men  were  kept  in 
perfect  condition.  The  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  did  not  seem  to  take  the 


edge  off  the  men.  Profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Yale  and  Cornell,  Ward  selected 
quarters  away  from  the  Thames  Valley 
and  danger  of  malaria.  He  ruled  his  men 
with  an  iron  discipline  and  social  di- 
version was  sacrificed  to  the  one  end  of 
winning  races.  The  weather  conditions 
during  the  practise  weeks  at  Henley  were 
uncommonly  favorable.  There  were  no 
excuses  to  offer  for  defeat,  as  Ward  said 
himself,  before  the  regatta.  For  the  first 
time  an  American  crew  was  held  at  even 
money  against  Leander  in  the  betting. 
There  were  no  serious  handicaps  in  the 
precious  practise  days,  and  the  wary  and 
taciturn  Ellis  Ward  had  never  been  so  out- 
spoken of  satisfaction  and  confidence. 

He  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  results. 
His  men  were  rowing  fast  and  consistent 
trials,  not  breaking  records,  but  this  was 
not  discouraging  becaxise  the  record  of 
ISTew  College  over  the  Henley  course  had 
withstood  ten  years  of  annual  bombard- 
ment. The  English  experts  who  rode  the 
towpath  day  after  day  abreast  of  the 
sturdy  Yankees  made  no  bones  about, 
declaring  the  style  all  wrong.  It  couldn't 
win  in  the  face  of  solid  British  tradition. 
There  was  none  of  the  long,  pendulum 
body  swing,  the  mighty  heave  and  wrench 
when  the  blades  hit  deep  to  the  catch,  the 
sweep  through  until  the  men  seemed  almost 
to  lie  on  their  backs  to  the  finish  of  the 
stroke  driven  hard  home.  The  Americans 
defied  the  established  order  more  flagrantly 
than  had  the  Yale  giants. 

They  swung  their  big  bodies  a  bit,  but 
did  not  seem  to  try  to  get  the  weight  of 
them  on  the  oars.  There  was  no  tremen- 
dous and  concentrated  endeavor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  blades 
slipped  into  the  water  without  tearing  at 
it,  and  the  power  was  not  put  on  until  the 
blades  were  almost  opposite  the  outrigger. 
Erom  this  point  to  the  finish  the  Quakers 
were  wideawake,  with  every  oun^e  of 
steam  in  their  perfect  harmony  of  inter- 
action— an  uncommonly  long  slide,  a  mas- 
terful leg  drive,  and  then  the  fiercest  sort 
of  sustained  finish  with  the  arms  clearly 
showed  the  professional  origin  of  the  style. 
The  jump  and  impetus  were  applied  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stroke,  according  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  and  only  strong  and  plucky  men 
could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  seqiience 
of  effort.  But  these  were  uncommonly 
sturdy  lads  for  any  course,  and  the  English 
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nation  had  to  make  concession  that  these 
aquatic  mistakes  somehow  turned  out  a 
rare  article  of  speed.  The  verdict,  ahnost 
unanimous,  was :  "  But  they  can't  go  the 
distance  against  Leander.  The  last  half  of 
the  course  will  be  too  much  for  the  Yankee 
style." 

So  confident  was  Ward  in  the  fitness  of 
his  crew  that  he  was  anxious  to  meet 
Leander  on  the  first  day  and  put  all  to  the 
supreme  test,  even  to  lose  the  honor  of 
winning  preliminary  heats,  if  defeat  were 
to  be  the  final  result.  The  drawings  for 
heats  in  the  old  Town  Hall  were  kinder  to 
Pennsylvania  than  had  been  the  fate  of 
Yale  and  Cornell.  The  Americans  met  the 
London  Rowing  Club  eight  in  the  first 
day's  fight  for  the  Grand  Challenge,  and 
had  the  walkover  which  had  been  expected. 
In  the  semi-finals,  the  Thames  Rowing 
Club  was  as  easy  to  run  away  from,  which 
was  also  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  both 
those  eights  were  second-rate  last  year. 
Leander  defeated  the  Belgians,  the  other 
dangerous  foreign  crew,  and  the  final  tussle 
was  dramatically  Anglo-Saxon.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  accomplished  what  no  other 
American  visitors  had  been  able  to  do,  by 
placing  these  preliminary  heats  to  her 
credit.  It  was  natural  that  hope  should 
flame  high  at  the  Quaker  quarters.  "  Bob  " 
Cook,  the  Yale  veteran,  came  over  from 
Paris  to  see  the  regatta.  On  the  night 
before  the  final  battle,  he  said  to  me: 

"  Pennsylvania  is  a  trifle  faster  than  the 
crew  we  brought  over  in  '96,  and  Leander 
is  about  as  strong  as  she  was  then.  The 
Americans  are  not  quite  good  enough  to 
win.  They  may  have  the  better  of  it  over 
the  first  half  of  the  course.  But  I  think 
Leander  will  row  them  down  and  win  it 
out  by  a  length,  but  not  much  more,  at  the 
finish.  A  short  stroke  and  broad  bladed 
oars  don't  seem  to  take  kindly  to  this 
course." 

"  Bob  "  Cook's  prophesy  was  the  story  of 
the  race.  It  was  beautifully  contested, 
splendidly  won,  honorably  lost,  but,  after 
all,  the  same  old  story.  Ellis  Ward  did 
not  consider  the  verdict  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  shatter  any  of  his  rowing  theo- 
ries, and  promptly  declared  that  he'd  like 
to  try  it  again  along  the  same  old  lines. 
The  English  rowing  men  saw  their  theories 
once  more  confirmed,  and  tore  American 
ideas  to  pieces  more  savagely  than  ever. 
It  is  natural  that  Ward  shoiild  be  excep- 


tionally tenacious  of  the  system  which  he 
has  forced  to  the  front  in  American  waters 
after  years  of  failure,  and  which  missed 
victory  at  Henley  by  so  narrow  a  margin 
as  a  shell's  length,  or  sixty  feet  in  a  mile 
and  a  third.  He  showed  that  he  was  able 
to  defeat  any  crew  in  England  except  the 
pick  of  all  England,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
makeup  of  the  Leander  boat.  Ward  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  "  another  go 
at  them,"  which  is  an  admirable  spirit  to 
flourish  "  in  our  midst."  He  meets  his 
English  critics  argument  for  argument, 
which  is  the  way  of  rowing  men  the  world 
over,  and  makes  the  discussion  of  strokes 
the  pathway  to  a  padded  cell.  It  is  always 
possible  to  show  wherein  you  are  right  in 
theory,  and  the  other  fellow  all  wrong,  in 
each  and  every  particular. 

Ward  will  tell  you:    " 

"  The  extreme  length  of  the  English 
body  swing  is  a  waste  of  power,  and  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  the  men  unless  the 
muscles  are  specially  trained  to  endure  it. 
In  this  country  we  have  to  hammer  green 
men  into  'varsity  shape,  often  within  six 
months  after  they  first  clapped  eyes  on 
anything  more  aquatic  than  a  prairie 
schooner.  They  are  not  seasoned  by  years 
of  school  and  college  rowing,  as  are  the 
English  university  oarsmen.  Our  stroke 
must  be  somewhat  adapted  to  the  material 
at  our  disposal.  Leander  can  always  select 
an  eight  from  among  the  very  best  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  old  blues  and  active 
blues,  men  older  and  far  more  experienced 
than  our  available  material.  I  do  not 
think  the  sort  of  crews  we  must  turn  out 
could  pull  the  English  stroke  with  any  suc- 
cess. My  Henley  eight  was  criticised  for 
rowing  an  absurdly  short  stroke  because 
of  the  comparative  lack  of  body  swing. 
Here  is  where  the  English  experts  deceived 
themselves  by  not  taking  into  account  the 
length  of  slide  used  in  our  boat.  The 
length  of  a  stroke  is  measured  by  the 
effective  distance  between  the  catch  and 
finish  of  the  blade  in  the  water.  The  Penn- 
sylvania crew  used  from  three  to  four 
inches  more  slide  than  the  Leander  men, 
and  in  this  way  gained  a  good  length  of 
stroke  instead  of  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ing arc  of  body  swing.  Again,  our  harder 
finish  compensated  for  cutting  off  the 
swing.  What  was  lost  in  one  way  was 
more  advantageously  gained  in  another. 
Count  our  defeat  to  the  superiority  in  age, 
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weight,  and  experience  of  the  Leandcr  men^ 
rather  than  to  any  inferiority  of  our  sys- 
tem or  style.  If  all  the  rowing  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  say  Harvard, 
Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  rowing  the  same  style 
of  stroke,  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  an 
eight  to  compete  at  Henley  on  a  fair  basis 
with  Leander  in  the  matter  of  available 
material.  But  with  no  two  American 
coaches  working  along  the  same  lines,  as 
compared  with  the  one  style  and  system 
common  to  all  England,  our  aspirants  for 
Henley  honors  are  always  sure  of  an  uphill 
tussle." 

While  Ellis  Ward  has  no  intention  of 
complaining  against  these  odds  of  battle, 
many  English  rowing  men  do  not  hesitate 
to  profess  discontent  with  the  prominence 
and  prowess  of  the  Leander  Club  as  hurt- 
ing competition  among  their  own  organ- 
izations. This  grievance  has  been  aired 
by  an  authority  on  English  rowing,  as 
follows : 

"  Of  the  races  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  has  fallen  chiefly 
to  Leander,  and  it  is  nowadays  a  common 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  raetropolitan 
oarsmen  are  not  given  a  fair  chance  in 
rowing  against  a  club  which  numbers 
among  its  members  all  the  prominent  oars- 
men both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
also  urged  against  Leander  that  it  spoils 
the  college  crews  by  tempting  away  their 
best  men  for  the  Henley  entries.  The 
impressive  fact  is  generally  recognized 
that  Leander  can,  if  they  choose,  put  on  a 
crew  that  would  win  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  five  times  out  of  six.  Whether  their 
doing  so  is  to  the  best  interests  of  rowing 
is  open  to  question. 

"  Leander  never  undertakes  the  manu- 
facture of  oarsmen  from  the  raw  material. 
It  attracts  to  itself  the  most  accomplished 
and  most  promising  oarsmen  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  selects  the  best  of 
them,  in  addition  to  the  best  of  those  who 
have  just  '  gone  down  from  the  univer- 
sity.' Frora  this  seasoned  and  formidable 
material  is  formed  an  eight  for  Henley, 
and  the  coaches  have  only  to  shake  the  men 
in  together  to  bring  them  to  the  starting 
post  in  as  fit  condition  and  with  a  style  as 
polished  as  possible.  The  members  of  the 
Leander  Grand  Challenge  crew  come  to  the 
club's  hands  ready-made  oarsmen,  gener- 
ally '  top  notchers.'    Those  undergraduates 


of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  wish  to  join 
the  club  must  win  their  spurs  before  they 
can  qualify  for  election.  They  must  indi- 
vidually have  come  into  the  front  rank  of 
oarsmen.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
'  pinlv  cap '  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
badge  of  proficiency  in  an  eight-oared 
shell,  that  '  to  get  his  Leander '  is  one  of 
the  first  aspirations  of  a  college  oarsman. 
The  result  is  that  the  club,  so  far  as  the 
selection  of  a  crew  goes,  is  placed  in  a 
position  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  club." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  whenever 
an  American  crew  is  entered  for  the  Grand 
Challenge,  Leander  "  shakes  together  "  the 
strongest  aggregation  of  oarsmen  to  be 
winnowed  out  of  England's  material. 

An  important  agitation  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  Pennsylvania  invasion;  noth- 
ing less  than  a  movement  to  bar  foreign 
crews  out  of  the  Henley  regatta.  The 
crusade  of  the  "  Little  Englanders "  was 
trumpeted  by  so  prominent  a  rowing 
aiithority  and  public  man  as  Dr.  Warre,  the 
head  master  of  Eton,  and  taken  up  by 
champions  of  lesser  degree.  The  discus- 
sion enlivened  the  newspapers  at  intervals 
for  several  months  until  quashed,  for 
another  year  at  least,  by  the  vote  of  the 
regatta  stewards  killing  a  resolution  to 
this  effect.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
question  may  have  to  be  faced  again,  if 
foreign  entries  continue  to  be  conspicuous 
on  the  Henley  programme.  There  is  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  opinion  in  amateur 
sporting  circles  of  England  that  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  spirit  of  amateurism 
exists  nowhere  else  than  in  England,  and 
that  foreigners  will  contaminate  the  foun- 
tain source.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  sport  for  sport's 
sake  more  jealously  guarded  than  at  Hen- 
ley. American  ideals  do  not  accept  the 
traditional  caste  spirit  which  confines  a 
sporting  competition  to  "  gentlemen  "  con- 
testants, and  makes  manual  labor  a  dis- 
qualification. It  does  not  quite  hit  our 
sense  of  fairness  that  a  well-mannered 
single  sculler  who  has  won  scores  of 
cups  and  medals  on  the  Thames,  but  never 
a  penny's  worth  of  money,  should  be  ineli- 
gible to  row  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  at 
Henley  because  he  earns  his  living  as  a 
letter  carrier.  The  poor  but  plucky  stu- 
dent who  works  his  way  through  Yale  or 
Plarvard  cannot  pull  an  oar  for  the  Grand 
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Challenge  Cup.  But  for  those  who  like 
this  sort  of  a  thing,  it  is  the  sort  of  a  thing 
they  like,  and  "  there's  an  end  on't." 

The  feeling  against  foreigners  in  gen- 
eral, which  really  means  Americans  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  inspired  by  fear  lest  they 
wrest  away  the  Challenge  Cup.  Let  us 
believe  that  English  sporting  blood  does 
not  run  thin  enough  for  that.  But  it  is 
the  fashion  in  England  to  cry  "  profession- 
alism "  and  crook  the  thumb  at  amateur 
athletics  in  the  United  States  until  Eng- 
lishmen are  sometimes  willing  to  mistake 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Several 
specific  reasons  can  be  mentioned  why 
there  has  been  this  talk  of  putting  up  the 
bars  at  Henley.  In  1895  Cornell  sowed  a 
crop  of  far  from  pleasant  feeling.  It  was 
the  first  visit  of  an  American  university 
eight  in  the  Grand  Challenge.  Courtney 
was  a  professional  coach,  and  the  English 
oarsmen  didn't  quite  like  this  idea.  He 
kept  his  men  very  close  in  hand,  did  not 
allow  them  social  intercourse  with  their 
jolly  and  hospitable  rivals,  who  looked  at 
the  system  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  The 
Americans  were  there  solely  to  win  a  race, 
not  at  all  for  a  good  time,  and  were  so 
many  "bally  galley  slaves."  All  this  was 
of  slight  import  compared  with  the  tragic 
blunder  at  the  start  of  the  first  day's  race, 
when  Leander  was  left  at  the  post  and  the 
Americans  went  over  the  course  alone. 
This  put  Leander,  favorite  for  the  finals, 
out  of  the  contest  without  pulling  a  stroke. 
Cornell  was  roundly  denounced  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  technicality,  her  tactics 
were  called  "  professional "  and  unsports- 
manlike, although  the  crew  had  obeyed  the  , 
order  of  the  referee.  But  the  episode  left 
a  shocking  bad  taste  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  scored  heavily  against  American 
sportsmanship  in  English  opinion. 

The  Yale  crew  was  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  impressions  spread  abroad  during 
the  stay  at  Henley.  At  that  time  "  Bob  " 
Cook  was  recognized  as  the  leading  "  gen- 
tleman coach"  in  America,  with  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  English  rowing 
men.  The  crew  was  accompanied  by  "  heel- 
ers," who  helped  to  make  the  social  way 
smooth.  The  lavish  hospitalities  and  cour- 
tesies showered  by  the  Englishmen  were 
returned  in  kind,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
interfering  with  the  training  programme. 
There  was  no  secrecy  nor  exclusiveness  in 
the  life  at  quarters  and  no  unlucky  fea- 


tures of  the  race.  The  Englishmen  liked  all 
this  because  it  was  something  after  their 
fashion  of  doing  things. 

The  next  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  sin- 
gle sculler.  Ten  Eyck,  who  carried  off  the 
Diamond  Sculls.  His  amateur  status  was 
accepted  by  the  Henley  Stewards,  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  professional 
oarsman  left  an  awkward  impression,  and 
his  associates  while  training  on  the 
Thames  were  entirely  from  the  local  pro- 
fessionals. There  was  a  feeling  that  Ten 
Eyck  was  not  quite  up  to  mark  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  although  he  was  letter  perfect. 

The  Pennsylvania  crew  was  cordially 
received  and  most  courteously  treated. 
The  men  had  only  the  pleasantest  things  to 
say  about  the  social  side  of  their  stay  at 
Henley.  But  after  the  races  there  was 
some  newspaper  talk  in  the  way  of  adverse 
criticism  of  "  professional  training  meth- 
ods." By  this  was  evidently  meant  Ward's 
policy,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Court- 
ney, of  keeping  his  men  under  his  eye  at 
all  times  in  secluded  quarters  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  bending  all  energies  toward 
winning  the  race.  This,  in  short,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  whatever  hostility  exists  toward 
American  rowing  methods  as  exhibited  at 
Henley;  forsooth,  that  we  try  too  hard  to 
win.  This  has  an  odd  sound  to  American 
ears,  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  With  respect  to  American 
entries  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the 
English  objection  is,  in  an  obvious  degree, 
an  unreasonable  one  from  our  standpoint. 
To  prepare  an  eight  for  this  contest  is  a 
herculean  task  on  this  side  the  water.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  choosing  a  boat  load 
of  seasoned  and  veteran  oarsmen  from  a 
wealth  of  material,  and  "  shaking  them 
together  "  long  enough  for  uniformity  and 
condition.  If  there  happen  to  be  three  or 
four  old  men  in  the  American  lot,  they 
have  been  schooled  only  for  four-mile 
races.  They  have  much  to  learn  and 
unlearn  in  this  special  training  for  an 
unfamiliar  distance,  the  hardest  of  all  dis- 
tances to  row,  because  it  is  neither  a  sprint 
nor  a  long  race:  too  much  for  sustaining 
the  greatest  possible  endeavor  with  every 
stroke;  too  little  to  risk  husbanding  an 
ounce  of  strength.  Some  of  the  men 
chosen  are  wholly  or  comparatively  green. 
During  the  season  of  preparation  not 
tnore  than  three  months  of  work  on  the 
water  is  available.     In  this  time  the  men 
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must  be  taught  all  there  is  of  body,  slide, 
and  blade  work,  and  watermanship  is 
learned  by  practise,  not  precept.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidates  must  be  developed 
physically  to  stand  the  breaking  strain  to 
which  Henley  will  subject  them.  Then 
comes  a  long  sea  voyage  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  work  at  the  most  critical  stage 
of  a  crew's  development.  The  change  of 
climate,  water,  food,  and  environment  are 
handicaps,  with  the  most  favorable  luck 
possible.  The  expense  of  fitting  and  send- 
ing this  eight  abroad  will  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $10,000.  The  prestige  at  stake 
is  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  university. 
There  are  two  clear  weeks  at  Henley  in 
which  to  become  accustomed  to  strange 
racing  and  climatic  conditions.  The 
moisture-laden  air  of  the  fat  Thames  Val- 
ley, the  muggy  heat  whose  oppression  is 
not  measured  by  our  temperature  stand- 
ards, try  the  lung  equipment  of  Americans. 
They  have  worked  hard  because  they  had 
to  in  order  to  be  fit  to  meet  the  pick  and 
pride  of  English  oarsmanship.  To  journey 
3,000  miles  to  test  their  mettle  in  the 
enemy's  country  is  a  strenuous  proposition 
from  any  view-point.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  overlook  any  precaution  or  effort  which 
might  have  to  do  with  their  efficiency. 
And  so  the  Americans  try  hard  to  win,  and 
small  blame  to  them. 

The  men  of  the  crews  they  are  to  meet, 
Leander  as  the  logical  example,  have  been 
rowing  out  of  doors  most  of  the  year.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  hammered  and  sweated 
into  form.  Select  them  from  this  or  that 
college,  university,  or  club  eights  after  the 
long  racing  season  extending  from  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  through  the  spring,  put 
them  in  a  shell  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
there  are  your  Challenge  Cup  defenders  fit 
to  the  hoiir. 

The  wildest  enthusiast  never  dreamed  of 
calling  rowing  a  popular  sport  in  America 
in  the  same  breath  with  baseball  or  foot- 
ball. It  does  seem  a  bit  silly  for  English- 
men to  chide  us  for  doing  our  level  best, 
in  clean  and  honorable  fashion,  to  win  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  whenever  we  go  in 
for  it.  The  shoe"  will  be  on  the  other  foot 
when  the  trophy  is  fetched  over  to  this 
side  of  the  pond.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  English  eight  which  comes  after  it  will 
"  try  hard  to  win,"  and  train  hard  to  be 
ready.  It  is  rather  easy  to  think  it  all  a 
jolly  lark  so  long  as  you  are  beating  the 


other  fellow  with  inspiriting  regularity. 
Our  English  cousin  does  not  like  to  be 
whipped,  let  him  talk  about  "  sport  for 
sport's  sake  "  as  much  as  he  likes.  As  for 
the  objection  to  professional  coaching — the 
graduate  coach  who  gives  his  time  and 
labor  for  the  love  of  the  sport  and  his  alma 
mater  is  the  ideal  head  of  college  athletic 
competition.  But  the  English  rowing 
men  are  inconsistent  in  that  their  single 
scullers  entered  for  the  Diamonds  gener- 
ally hire  professional  coaches  or  "  train- 
ers," and  what  is  proper  for  one  amateur 
in  a  shell  ought  theoretically  to  be  proper 
for  eight  amateurs  in  a  somewhat  longer 
shell. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  discussion,  it 
is  impressively  true  that  the  English  ideal 
of  sport  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
American  rowing.  An  infusion  of  this 
spirit  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  in  any 
branch  of  so  high  strung  and  arduous  a 
national  life  as  ours.  To  enjoy  a  sport  in 
the  practise  of  it,  rather  than  to  strive 
solely  for  the  winning  of  it,  is  to  enrich 
both  the  sport  and  the  sportsman.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  our 
college  rowing  coaches  and  captains  to 
send  spies  to  dog  the  work  of  their  rivals. 
This  was  the  duty  of  the  substitutes,  whose 
ingenuity  in  subterfuge  was  their  claim  to 
commendation.  They  passed  laborious 
days  in  trying  to  outwit  the  other  fellows. 
Time  trials  were  shrouded  in  the  secrecy 
of  a  JSTihilists'  conspiracy.  Ereshman 
eights  were  decked  out  in  'varsity  caps  and 
jerseys  and  sent  out  to  lure  away  the  oppo- 
sition scouts,  while  the  genuine  crew  was 
sent  scurrying  the  other  way  against  the 
watch.  The  whole  practise  smacked  un- 
pleasantly of  the  race  track  and  the  betting 
ring,  yet  was  thoughtlessly  tolerated  with- 
out any  sentimental  analysis.  When  the 
American  visitors  to  Henley  found  that  the 
whole  rowing  game  was  conducted  in  frank 
and  above  board  fashion;  that  coaches 
sometimes  took  turns  with  one  another's 
crews,  and  "  fooling  the  opposition "  was 
unknown,  the  semi-humorous  system  of 
espionage  seemed  as  small  as  it  was  useless. 
The  absurd  system  promptly  died  tm- 
mourned,  and  the  substitutes  were  released 
from  a  humiliating  bondage.  This  was  a 
step  toward  a  more  wholesome  spirit  of 
sportsmanship.  The  American  training 
system  is  not  nearly  so  rigid  as  in  years 
gone  by.     The  martyrdom  of  trotting  miles 
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before  breakfast,  of  raw  beef  and  oatmeal 
diet,  are  now  unknown.  The  training  table 
bars  no  wholesome  food,  and  offers  variety 
to  attract  any  hungry  man.  Yet  the 
Englishmen  profess  astonishment  at  the 
strictness  of  our  training  system,  and 
''  positively  shocking  it  is,  you  know,"  with- 
out beer  or  claret  at  meals.  But  these  are 
minor  differences  of  opinion  after  all. 

The  fairest  test  between  a  representative 
American  system  and  the  English  stroke 
will  be  rowed  some  day  over  the  four  mile 
and  a  furlong  course  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake. 

Our  good  crews  have  no  trouble  in  finish- 
ing strong  in  the  hottest  kind  of  a  four- 
mile  race.  The  last  two  Yale  victories, 
and  Pennsylvania's  two  wonderful  finishes 
over  Wisconsin,  showed  no  lack  of  pluck 
and  staying  power. 

The  one  fact  that  cannot  be  dodged  in 
reviewing  the  Plenley  contests  is  that  over 
this  much  shorter  course  American  style 
could  not  stand  the  pace,  not  once,  but  in 
three  races.  This  seems  something  more 
than  coincidence.  To  lead  over  half  the 
course  and  be  whipped  in  the  next  half 
mile  argues  something;  but  what  ? 

That  the  Englishmen  are  ^superior  in 
endurance  ? 

That  the  Americans  are  equal  in  endiir- 
ance  and  courage,  but  their  style  such  as 


to  pump  them  out  more  than  the  stroke 
rowed  by  their  rivals  ? 

That  broad  bladed  oars  do  not  allow  the 
men  to  distribute  their  strength  evenly 
through  the  stroke,  but  compels  them  to 
pick  up  such  a  weight  on  the  jump  that 
they  cannot  pull  it  through,  and  are  worn 
down  more  quickly  ? 

That  the  American  style  is  as  good  as 
the  English,  but  has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  the  unfamiliar  distance  ? 

That  the  American  shorter  stroke  is 
worth  trying  again,  and  that  the  only 
trouble  has  been  that  our  crews  couldn't 
row  fast  enough  ? 

The  English  have  emphatically  the  long 
end  of  the  argument  as  the  account  stands 
at  present.  Yet  Ellis  Ward  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  stoutly  maintaining  that  a 
little  more  age,  beef,  and  experience  would 
have  turned  the  tables  on  Leander. 
Further  information  regarding  American 
rowing  in  the  light  of  Henley  should  be 
furnished  by  Harvard  in  an  invasion  of 
England  the  year  following  her  next  vic- 
tory over  Yale.  The  Crimson  is  rowing 
more  nearly  according  to  English  ideas 
than  any  other  American  crew.  After  her 
trip  to  Henley,  perhaps  some  of  these  still 
debatable  questions  may  be  solved;  particu- 
larly whether  the  difference  in  speed  is  in 
the  men  or  the  strokes  they  row. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    PROVERBS 


By  AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON 


You  can't  drown  a  lucky  man.  Throw 
him  into  the  sea  and  he  will  come  up  with 
a  salmon  in  his  mouth. 

Much  washing  only  makes  a  crow  look 
blacker. 

When  Reynard  turns  preacher  the  wise 
hen  climbs  to  the  top  perch. 


It's  a  wise  yachtsman  that  understands 
the  handicap. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  escapes  from  the 
tire. 

The  prudent  man  pedalleth  his  way  in 
peace,  but  ruin  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
scorcher. 


DOG   BREEDING   IN   ENGLAND 
AND   AMERICA 

^y  GEORGE  RAPER 


TPIE  first  exhibition  that  I  can  remem- 
ber being  held  in  the  United  States 
— now  about  twenty-six  years  ago — 
was  promoted  by  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club,  and  held  in  New  York.  It  was  man- 
aged by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles 
Lincoln,  who  prior  to  making  his  home  in 
America  had  successfully  superintended 
many  of  the  Darlington  meetings,  which  at 
that  time  were  considered  far  away  the 
best  one-day  shows  in  England.  After  poor 
Charles'  death,  the  Westminster  Club — evi- 
dently in  luck's  way — secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  James  Mortimer,  whose  reputation 
as  a  show  superintendent  is  proverbial.  I 
feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  excellent 
management  always  found  at  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  meetings  has  been 
attended  with  most  excellent  results,  for, 
with  very  limited  exceptions,  I  candidly 
think  these  are  better  managed  and  more 
perfect  in  arrangement  than  the  greater 
majority  held  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  another  matter  to  compare  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  the  dogs  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  old  country  has  such  an  enormous  pull. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  detail  in  either 
breeding,  rearing,  or  exhibiting  in  which 
America  can  claim  the  least  advantage.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  are  handi- 
capped in  every  direction,  whereas  English 
breeders  and  exhibitors  have  practically 
nothing  to  prevent — if  they  so  desire — 
making  their  hobby  pay,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  themselves  at  a  very  nominal 
expense.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  dis- 
tances are  infinitely  less  than  in  America, 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  the  good 
dogs  are  always  available  at  stud  and  at 
cheaper  rates ;  hence  our  natural  advan- 
tages are  many  and  vast :  notwithstanding 
the  dog  in  America  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  outside  the  British  Isles  no  other 
country  can  give  so  good  a  show. 

Further  than  this,  there  are  three  breeds 


in  which  America  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  nation,  namely,  cocker  spaniels, 
beagles,  and  Boston  terriers,  a  made  breed 
of  very  recent  origin  and  one  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  successfully  introduced 
into  England,  though  his  progenitor — the 
fighting  bull  terrier — was  originally  im- 
ported from  the  pottery  districts,  where  in 
days  gone  by  this  dog  was  kept  and  cher- 
ished for  his  great  gameness.  By  com- 
parison, no  show  in  England  could  boast 
either  the  quality  or  the  number  of  cocker 
spaniels  which  were  benched  in  jSTew  York 
at  the  last  Westminster  exhibition.  This 
stands  out  by  itself,  and  although  one  or 
two  individuals  on  the  English  side  might 
hold  their  own — more  especially  in  tri- 
colors— collectively  it  would  be  impossible 
to  favorably  compare  our  English  speci- 
mens with  what  could  be  brought  together 
in  the  United  States.  Without  wishing, 
however,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
cocker,  I  would  give  warning  to  breeders. 
During  the  past  two  years  I  have  noticed 
a  decided  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
coarseness  and  cloddiness.  A  cocker  is 
necessarily  a  sprightly,  lively  little  animal, 
and  consequently  a  clean  shouldered, 
sound  limbed,  and  good  bodied  dog  whose 
general  build  and  formation  should  fit  him 
for  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
With  such  grand  specimens  as  Mapals 
Enid,  Baby  Euth,  Mapals  Opal,  and  Eose- 
mary,  Mr.  H.  K.  Bloodgood  should  be  able 
to  produce  plenty  of  the  right  pattern. 
The  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels  also  contain 
some  grand  material,  also  do  the  kennels 
of  Messrs.  George  Douglas,  Dunn  Payne, 
Charlesworth,  and  a  host  of  other  breeders ; 
hence  little  difiiculty  should  be  experienced 
in  producing  an  animal  that  exactly  fits 
the  standard.  Beagles  numerically  and  in 
uniformity  of  type  would  put  any  English 
show  to  the  blush  although  we  have  indi- 
vidual specimens  quite  as  good  or  better. 

In  order  to  make  my  review  more  intelli- 
gible it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  vari- 
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ous  breeds  into  three  divisions :  namely, 
sporting,  non-sporting,  and  terriers.  The 
first  named  group  includes  bloodhounds, 
otterhounds,  foxhounds,  deerhounds,  grey- 
hounds, pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  span- 
iels, harriers,  and  beagles.  Of  these  otter- 
hounds, English  foxhounds,  harriers,  and 
retrievers  have  as  yet  not  established 
themselves  in  public  favor.  Among  the 
foreign  sporting  varieties  more  or  less 
popular  in  America  I  include  Russian 
wolfhounds,  known  in  Russia  by  the  title 
of  "  Borzios,"  dachshunds  (German),  and 
bassethounds,  the  best  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Bloodhounds,  notwithstanding  that  a 
club  was  established  in  America,  have  not 
caught  on  in  public  favor.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  breed  whose  true  characteristics 
are  less  understood,  a  widespread  idea 
existing  that  this  is  a  ferocious  animal,  for 
which,  however,  there  is  no  justification,  as 
the  modern  bloodhound  is  a  noble  and  sen- 
sible creature  peculiarly  sensitive  to  kind 
treatment.  There  is  no  breed  of  dog  whose 
olfactory  organs  are  developed  to  the  same 
degree ;  thus  his  ability  to  hunt  man  by  the 
scent  of  his  footsteps ;  indeed,  for  track- 
ing purposes  he  stands  pre-eminent.  At 
the  recent  American  exhibitions  blood- 
hounds showed  slight  deterioration;  the 
kennel  of  Dr.  Lougest,  of  Boston,  still 
sustains  its  reputation,  although  not  one 
of  the  animals  compares  favorably  with 
that  grand  old  sound,  Simon  de  Sudbury, 
whose  place  the  doctor  will  find  it  difficult 
to  fill.  The  Westbury  Kennels  also  own  a 
few  very  fair  specimens.  Collectively  this 
breed  in  England  is  vastly  superior  to  what 
is  seen  in  America. 

English  foxhounds  are  not  much  sought 
after,  despite  the  fact  that  no  dog  has  been 
bred  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

Deerhounds  have  a  very  good  following 
in  Great  Britain,  but  since  Mr.  I.  E. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  relinquished  the  show 
ring  this  breed  has  apparently  fallen  out  of 
favor  in  America,  though  for  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  symmetry  it  is  unequaled. 

Greyhounds  are  another  breed  on  the 
down  grade,  though  the  !N"ewton  Abbot 
Kennel,  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Old- 
ham, contains  a  number  of  good  specimens, 
the  best  of  which  I  take  to  be  Leeds  Music, 
Leeds  Elect,  and  Whirlwind,  the  first  a 
pnrticularly  high  class  representative. 

I   am   sorry  to   chronicle   the   fact   that 


pointers,  a  breed  that  will  and  must  always 
appeal  to  sportsmen  fond  of  a  gun,  have 
during  the  last  few  years  made  little  if 
any  progress;  in  fact,  many  consider  they 
have  deteriorated,  which  is  the  case  also  in 
England.  Possessing  eight  years  ago  the 
best  blood,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens, it  seems  incredible  that  breeders  in 
America  should  have  so  lost  their  grip ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  English  enthusiasts,  who  seem  unable 
to  produce  anything  approaching  the 
standard  of  Neso  of  Upton  and  those  con- 
temporary with  him.  This  regrettable 
state  of  affairs  could,  I  feel  certain,  be 
much  improved,  if  not  altogether  remedied, 
as  America  has  plenty  of  good  blood  and 
material.  If  breeders  would  only  bring 
their  intelligence  to  bear  and  dispense  with 
their  prejudices,  the  prevailing  fault  could 
be  eradicated.  Better  and  more  typical 
heads  are  needed ;  the  pointer  does  not  want 
a  heavy  coarse  skull,  or  yet  a  snipy  muzzle. 
Another  prominent  defect  which,  singular 
to  say,  is  not  confined  to  pointers  alone, 
but  found  in  many  other  varieties,  is  the 
prevalence  of  light  colored  eyes,  and  for 
which  I  cannot,  along  with  others,  find 
an  intelligible  solution.  Pointer  breeders 
should  pay  more  attention  to  neck  and 
shoulders;  the  former  is  oftentimes  too 
short,  while  the  shoulders  are  too  upright 
and  too  loaded  with  flesh  and  muscular 
development.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  former  days  should  be  accomplished 
again,  so  endeavor  to  breed  a  dog  whose 
proportions  are  in  perfect  unity  one  with 
the  other,  whose  outline  is  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  who  looks  adapted 
to  his  work.  To  do  this  thoroughly  and 
well,  the  shoulders  should  be  moderately 
oblique,  chest  deep  rather  than  wide,  ribs 
well  sprung,  loins  firm  and  elastic,  back 
moderately  short,  hind  quarters  long  and 
muscular,  hocks  well  bent  and  let  down;  a 
thin-thighed,  cow-hocked,  and  ill-actioned 
pointer  is  an  abomination. 

English  setters,  thanks  to  a  liberal  out- 
lay in  importing  the  best  representatives 
from  England,  are  now  stronger  and  better 
than  ever  they  have  been  before,  and  with 
such  dogs  as  Barton  Tory,  Mallwyd  Sirdar, 
Stylish  Sergeant,  Snap  Shot,  this  variety 
should  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  In  bitches, 
Flec-o'-Leck,  Bracken  -  o' -  Leek,  Queens 
Pride  Place,  and  other  well-bred  specimons, 
should  give  this  grand  variety  a  great  fillip 
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Chibiabos,  Open  Bull  Winner  in  New  York,  H,  B.  Billings,  Owner. 


and  greatly  assist  to  fix  and  establish  the 
true  type.  American  breeders  had  a  very 
uphill  fight,  for  certain  individuals  have 
never  lost  the  opportunity  to  try  and  foist 
on  the  public  the  kind  of  setter  that 
never  did  or  never  will  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  setter  standard. 

I  congratulate  the  few  fanciers  who 
through  thick  and  thin  have  persistently 
stuck  to  the  right  pattern;  their  constancy 
and  pluck  appear  to  be  meeting  with  a 
rich  and  just  reward. 

Irish  and  Gordon  setters  of  late  years  have 
hardly  sustained  their  reputation  on  either 
side  of  the  big  pond,  but  the  latter  variety 
will  be  benefited  in  America  by  the  impor- 
tation of  the  champion,  Heather  Crack, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent dog  on  game,  while  his  fame  as  a  sire 
was  established  by  the  grand  performances 
by  his  son.  Stylish  Ranger,  who  won  first 
in  the  field  trials  in  which  he  performed 
brilliantly. 


Among  the  non-sporting  breeds,  bull- 
dogs, mastiffs,  St.  Bernards,  iSTewfound- 
lands,  collies,  Dalmatians,  poodles,  pugs, 
and  the  various  groups  embraced  under  the 
heading  of  toys  most  claim  my  attention. 
I  have  given  bulldogs  precedence,  because 
at  the  present  time  they  are  the  most  popu- 
lar and  command  a  higher  price  in  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  English  variety.  jSTo 
breed  has  made  more  rapid  strides,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  many  fanciers 
have  joined  the  bvilldog  ranks.  The  true 
character  of  the  bulldog  is  at  last  being 
realized  and  appreciated.  ISTo  sooner  does 
a  first  class  specimen  make  his  debut  on 
the  English  benches  than  we  hear  the  start- 
ling news  that  the  owner  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  Almighty  Dollar.  A  year  or 
more  ago  the  whole  bidldog  world  was 
almost  paralyzed  when  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  R.  broker,  Jr.,  had  given  $5,000 
for  Eodney  Stone,  undoubtedly  then  and 
probably  now  the  best  of  his  variety  liv- 
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ing;  the  price  exceeded  by  some  $2,000 
that  paid  for  any  other  bulldog  previous 
to  this  purchase,  but  since  then  tall  figures 
have  always  been  forthcoming  for  the  best 
English  specimens.  Although  there  are  still 
plenty  of  bulldogs  left  in  England,  Amer- 
ica has  undoubtedly  secured  the  cream, 
and  with  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  grand 
specimens  she  should  be  able  to  give  the 
Britisher  a  start  and  beat  him. 

St.  Bernards,  once  so  popular,  have  suf- 


one  English  kennel — that  of  Messrs.  Inman 
and  Walmsley — that  could  take  him  on 
with  any  certainty  of  success. 

Neither  Newfoundlands  nor  Dalmatians 
has  yet  had  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
establish  its  claims  on  the  dog  fancier  of 
America — why  I  cannot  imagine,  for  the 
first  named  breed  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
his  race;  his  great  size  and  strength,  com- 
bined with  a  most  excellent  temperament, 
should    certainly    command    more    public 
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Frank  Gould's  Mayor  of  Watford,  Consistent  Winner  in  1Q02. 


f ered  from  several  unfortunate  causes ;  the 
retirement  from  the  fancy  of  Colonel  Rup- 
pert  and  that  of  Mr.  Reick  undoubtedly 
retarding  their  progress,  for  both  these 
gentlemen  would  have  the  best  that  money 
could  buy,  and  during  one  period  England 
was  robbed  of  her  very  choicest  specimens, 
of  which  probably  the  best  was  Sir  Bedi- 
vere,  who  had  no  compeer.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Shevbrooks,  of  Baltimore,  owns  a 
very  grand  team,  and  were  it  to  develop 
into  an  international  match,  there  is  only 


attention     than    it    has    done    up    to    the 
present. 

I  have  noticed  what  may  be  considered  a 
somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  viz.: 
that  the  self -same  varieties  which  have  not 
gone  with  the  tide,  but  are  on  the  ebb  in 
America,  have  also  taken  a  retrograde  step 
in  England.  Collies,  however,  cannot  be 
inckided  in  the  category,  for  they  deserv- 
edly take  high  rank,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  alike  in  England, 
America,  and  on  the  Continent,  where  of 
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late  years  they  have  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  affections  of  the  public. 
At  the  present  time  the  American  speci- 
mens are  noticeable  for  their  uniformity  of 
type  and  character ;  I  have  seen  individual 
English  specimens  that  in  points  could  out- 
count  any  dog  exhibited  at  the  present  day, 
but  judging  them  as  a  group,  the  Ameri- 
can quality  all-round  is  better.  There  is 
an  absence  of  those  inferior  specimens  we 
were  accustomed  to  meet  some  six  or  eight 


ing  gradually  year  by  year,  and  now  that 
the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  America 
is  firmly  established,  such  breeds  as  Jap- 
anese spaniels.  King  Charles,  Blenheims, 
schipperkes,  Yorkshire  terriers,  and  a  host 
of  other  charming  little  pups  are  sure  to 
further  increase  both  numerically  as  well 
as  in  quality. 

The  organization  referred  to  should 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  "  fancy,"  for 
many  good  and  influential  people  are  giv- 
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Champion  Pointer  Lansdowne  Malt,  Owned  by  J.  Herbert  Ogden. 


years  ago.  America  has  some  high  class 
bitches,  and,  in  addition,  a  lot  of  really 
good  second-class  specimens,  so  there  is  no 
fear  of  this  handsome  variety  going  to  the 
bad.  Another  breed  that  struck  me  as 
having  made  very  great  advance  is  Old 
English  sheep  dogs;  true,  the  majority  of 
the  best  have  been  imported,  but  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  see  this  really  grand  old  breed 
being  at  length  properly  recognized  in 
America. 

Toys  of  all  varieties  have  been  improv- 


ing it  their  support ;  certainly  the  exhibi- 
tion promoted  by  this  club  and  held  in  the 
Madison  Square  Gardens  last  I^Tovember 
far  exceeded  expectations.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  in  prize  money  was  offered,  which 
exceeded  by  $2,000  any  sum  put  up 
before.  Whether  due  to  the  result  of  this 
liberality  or  to  popular  sjnnpathy  the  ven- 
ture engendered,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
best  dogs  from  all  over  the  country  put  in 
an  appearance. 

Among  the  terriers  the  most  fashionable 


C.ipjright  rhi.to.  l  .  L.   I  I 
August  Belmont's  Smooth  Fox  Terrier,  Don  Cesario. 
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Mrs.  J.  L.  Kemochan's  Champion  Irish  Terrier,  Red  Gem. 


breed  is  fox  terrier.  Irish  terriers  are 
also  fast  improving  and  have  already 
secured  a  good  following,  but  bull  terriers 
just  at  present  appear  stationary.  In 
England  they  have  gone  to  the  bad,  owing 


to  the  cropping  edict.  Black  and  tan  ter- 
riers have  suffered  similarly;  though  not 
to  the  same  extent.  This  breed  at  the 
present  time  would  receive  more  patronage 
if    good    specimens    could    be    secured    at 
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Foxhall  Keene's  Airedale,  Clonmel  Coronation. 


Howard  Gould's  Champion  Old  English  Sheep  Dog,  Robin  Adair. 


Fli'.t'j.  T.  c;.  Turner. 


G.  C.  Thomas,  Jr.'s,  Magnificent  English  Setter,  Mallw^'d  Sirdar. 


lUiotu.  T.  C.  Turner. 


B.  B.  Lathbury's  Champion  Irish  Setter,  Rockwood,  Jr. 
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reasonable  rates,  but  during  the  last  three 
years  breeders  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
have  produced  nothing  above  the  average. 

Fox  terriers  are,  without  doubt,  in  the 
ascendency.  The  competition  in  America 
was  never  keener  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  so  many  really  good  specimens 
could  be  benched.  The  ranks  of  the 
"  fancy  "  of  late  years  have  received  many 
additions  and  good  prices  have  been  paid 
for  high  class  specimens,  some  of  which 
have  already  made  their  mark  in  America 
not  only  on  the  bench,  but  have  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  breeders.  My  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  both  the  smooth 
and  wire  haired  divisions;  the  fact  that 
Major  G.  M.  Carnochan,  of  Go  Bang  fame, 
went  over  to  England  last  year  and  entered 
one  or  two  home  bred  ones  for  competition 
in  that  country  proves  that  England  is  not 
so  far  ahead  in  this  popular  variety. 

Scotch  terriers  are  booming  again ;  for 
a  time  they  appeared  to  be  under  the  water, 
but  several  ardent  fanciers  have  taken 
them  under  charge,  and  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  find  half  a  dozen  in  Eng- 
land purchasable  at  $400  each  that  could 
beat  an  equal  number  from  America. 

The  Airedale  terrier,  a  rather  large  but 
very  serviceable  terrier,  eminently  fitted 
for  a  companion,  useful  in  sport,  and  gen- 
erally an  all-round  utility  dog,  was  but 
little  known  in  America  six  years  ago ; 
since  then  he  has  made  most  rapid 
advances,  and  quite  a  number  of  enthusi- 
astic fanciers  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
obtain  the  best  specimens  from  England. 
It  is  reported  that  over  $1,500  was  paid 
for  one  specimen  alone;    this,  if  true,  is 


certainly  a  record  price.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  dog  referred  to  is  not  the  only 
good  representative  of  this  waterside  ter- 
rier, as  he  is  designated  in  Yorkshire — for 
at  a  recent  exhibition  I  saw  at  least  eight 
that  as  a  team  could  beat  any  other  eight 
terriers  of  the  same  variety  that  could  be 
produced  in  England  to-day. 

Neither  Skye  terriers  or  Bedlington  ter- 
riers appear  popular — the  latter  probably 
the  gamest  dog  that  exists  at  his  weight. 
Welsh  terriers  are  jtist  beginning  to  boom, 
but  as  yet  there  are  no  really  high  class 
specimens,  and  breeders,  in  consequence, 
appear  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  is  the 
right  and  accepted  type. 

Great  Danes  are  generally  grouped  in 
the  non-sporting  division,  but  they  have 
quite  as  legal  claim  to  the  sporting  section 
as  other  dogs  used  in  the  sport.  Consider- 
ing the  recognition  of  cropping  in  Amer- 
ica, this  breed,  although  in  advance  of 
those  in  England,  is  not  keeping  up  with 
the  times  as  it  should.  America  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  practically  had 
the  monopoly,  but  I  must  admit  disappoint- 
ment in  not  meeting  with  a  larger  crop  of 
home  bred  dogs  of  merit. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  canine  matters  were  never 
before  in  such  a  highly  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  in  all  the  most  popular  breeds 
there  is  material  enough  to  enable  breeders 
to  produce  the  highest  class  specimens. 
The  day  should  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
English  fancier  will  have  to  come  over  to 
America  to  build  up  several  varieties  that 
from  neglect  are  falling  into  decay. 


SILVERSIDES  AND  OTHER  TRUTHFUL 
ANGLING  TALES 

By    CHARLES    THOMPSON 


THE  Peshtigo  River  descends  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  by  a  series 
of  falls  and  rapids.     Not  far  distant 
from   the   juncture   of   the   Peshtigo,    and 
that   noted   little    trout    stream,    Thunder 


Creek,  is  the  precipitous  incline  of  John- 
ston's Ealls.  Here  the  brownish-tinged 
waters  of  the  Peshtigo  rush  for  fifty  feet 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  rock.  The 
foam-flecked  current   at  the  base   of  this 
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fall  eddies  and  swirls  in  riotous  discon- 
tent. Such  is  the  nature  of  the  river  bed 
at  that  point  that  the  restless  waters  are 
pent  up  in  a  basin-like  formation,  having  a 
diameter  of  fifty  yards.  All  sides  of  this 
basin,  barring  the  outlet  and,  presumably, 
the  bottom,  are  of  smoothly  worn  stone. 
The  constrained  current  of  the  river,  after 
passing  through  the  whirl  and  dance  of 
this  eddy,  rushes  away  through  a  narrow 
rocky  exit,  babbling  with  the  joy  of  its  on- 
ward and  untrammeled  course. 

Several  years  ago  some  well-intentioned 
angler  had  caused  this  turbulent  river  to 
be  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  These 
transplanted  fish  have  become  acclimated, 
and  now  furnish  sport  royal. 

An  early  June  day  of  the  past  year  found 
me  wandering  along  this  river,  casting 
tempting  lures  in  every  promising  spot.  My 
day's  striving  had  been  unrewarded  by 
finny  capture.  The  cold  current  of  Medi- 
cine Brook  yielded  no  rise,  neither  did  the 
likely  holes  near  the  mouth  of  Thunder 
Creek.  As  my  onward  course  brought  me 
near  Johnston's  Falls,  the  musical  rush  of 
the  descending  water  was  distinctly  heard, 
and  then,  some  moments  later,  the  beauty 
of  the  stream's  precipitous  descent  stood 
revealed.  Forest  trees  interlaced  their 
spreading  arms  along  each  side.  Moss- 
covered  rocks  hemmed  the  water  in  with 
an  exacting  embrace.  The  evening  sun 
shimmering  with  all  its  June  splendor  on 
forest,  fall,  and  current,  transformed  the 
scene  by  mystic  touch  into  a  dazzle  of 
gilded  grandeur.  The  green  of  the  trees 
was  gpider-webbed  with  fluctuating  bands 
of  gilt,  while  the  trunks,  at  most  brown 
and  dull,  now  blazed  forth  one  golden 
colonnade  of  perspective  beauty.  The 
brownish  current  descended  the  sharply 
shelving  rock,  one  broad  band  of  rushing 
liquid  gold,  and  plunged  foam-covered  and 
turbulent,  into  an  eddying  basin  alike 
resplendent. 

I  viewed  the  scene  from  a  jetting  rock 
of  vantage  and  felt  amply  consoled  for  my 
day's  failure  to  take  fish.  Perhaps  twenty 
minutes'  scenic  contemplation  had  elapsed, 
when  I  saw  a  flying  body  near  the  centre 
of  that  foam-covered  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls.  The  viewed  object  sank  into  the 
swirling  current.  But  my  hopes  rose  on 
the  wings  of  anticipated  success.  Again 
that  body  broke  from  the  water.  It  was 
the  only  color  relief  from  the  gilded  pool 


beneath  its  curved  body.  The  trout — for 
it  was  an  enormous  rainbow — presented 
twenty  inches  of  silvery  surface.  Did  I 
say  there  was  no  gold  in  the  color  of  that 
fish?  If  so,  'twas  an  error,  for  there 
stretched  along  his  side  a  golden  band  of 
such  deep  red  gold  as  can  be  seen  nowhere 
except  in  autumn-painted  leaves.  That 
silvery  body  with  gilded  band  sported 
amid  the  wildly  eddying  pool. 

He  must  be  mine  was  my  only  thought, 
as  with  cautious  step  I  gained  a  point 
from  which  my  lure  could  be  cast  without 
displaying  much  of  my  body.  Far  out 
over  the  pool  swept  the  tempting  flies. 
After  a  cast  of  unwonted  length  a  silvery 
gleam,  followed  by  a  decided  but  momen- 
tary jerk,  told  plainly  that  Silversides 
was  out  for  food  as  well  as  frolic.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  waiting  the  flies  again 
sought  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  skipped 
seductively  over  the  boiling  surface.  But 
the  rainbow  had  become  wary  after  his 
initial  failure,  and  no  fly,  however  coax- 
ingly  presented,  could  tempt  his  trout- 
ship  to  rise. 

After  procuring  a  grub-worm  from  a 
rotten  log  the  attempt  to  lure  forth  this 
finny  prince  was  again  made,  but  with 
tantalizing  and  futile  result.  Every  lure 
which  circumstance  would  permit  was  re- 
jected by  this  aristocrat.  So  there  re- 
mained but  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  leave  the  anticipated  capture 
to  be  realized  some  later  time. 

During  the  next  week  daily  attempts 
were  rewarded  with  daily  failure.  One 
day, however,  Silversides  mistook  a  "  Queen 
of  the  Waters  "  for  an  epicurean  morsel, 
and  as  a  consequence  found  himself  in 
critical  circumstances.  With  an  electric 
rapidity  the  glittering  body  of  the  en- 
snared fish  leaped  wildly  and  repeatedly 
in  futile  efforts  to  gain  release.  Failing  in 
this  tactic  the  quarry  rushed  from  side  to 
side,  and  across  the  pool,  making  the  reel 
sing  and  my  delicate  rod  bow  in  ob- 
sequious homage  to  his  exhibited  powers. 
With  a  mighty  rush  Silversides  darted  for 
the  falls.  The  reel  screamed  its  fear,  the 
silken  cord  strained  to  detain  his  impetus. 
With  a  resistless  upward  leap  this  prince 
of  trout  sought  to  elude  the  stinging 
morsel  in  his  mouth.  The  stress  of  the 
line  stayed  him  when  about  five  feet  up 
to  the  falling  water.  Instead  of  dropping 
back  with  the  current  Silverside  shot  into 
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the  air.  His  gracefully  curved  body  no 
sooner  struck  the  pool  than — well,  my  rod 
gave  a  sudden  backward  lurch,  the  silken 
cord  flew  through  the  air,  and  that  Queen 
of  the  Water  was  firmly  embedded  in  my 
sleeve.  Bravo,  Silversides !  You  deserv- 
edly won  our  first  battle. 

Our  second  conflict  took  place  a  week 
later.  The  trout  had  learned  to  beware 
of  feathered  deceit.  With  a  feeling  that 
somewhat  of  my  sportsman's  honor  was 
being  sacrificed,  I  prepared  to  use  as  bait 
a  lure  suggested  by  a  resident  guide — 
namely,  a  portion  of  a  chub.  Not  even  a 
live  bait,  but  a  part  of  a  plebeian  chub — 
that  was  surely  not  a  fitting  morsel  for  so 
noble  a  quarry!  The  lure  was  tried.  It 
was  a  heavy,  cumbersome  bait,  and  in- 
variably struck  the  water  with  a  whack 
that  grated  upon  my  sense  of  fishing 
etiquette.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise 
that  after  making  half  a  dozen  casts  my 
lure  was  taken  on  the  fly.  Silversides  and  I 
were  again  in  dubious  strife.  His  tactics 
used  during  our  previous  battle  were  again 
tried.  Wild  leaps  and  frantic  circuitous 
journeys  around  the  whirling  basin  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  sequence.  My 
ensnared  rainbow  once  more  tried  the  falls. 
With  beating  heart  I  waited,  but,  thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  Isaak  Walton,  the  hook  had 
struck  deep  and  was  not  to  be  dislodged. 
The  undaunted  trout  sought  escape  by 
leaving  the  pool.  Silversides  made  straight 
for  the  outlet  and  darted  forth  to  seek 
release  in  the  strange  waters  below  his  old 
retreat.  For  some  seconds  it  seemed  as 
though  his  decision  had  been  well  chosen, 
for  many  submerged  rocks  with  sharp 
edges  gave  good  opportunity  for  chafing 
the  detaining  line.  Backward  and  for- 
ward, across  the  river,  and  cross  again 
were  the  means  by  which  the  frantic  rain- 
bow sought  escape.  Then  strength  and 
determination  failing  him  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  to  within  reach  of  my 
landing  net.  Poor  Silversides  !  How  that 
net  seemed  weighted  and  how  my  spirits 
were  buoyed  up !  Yes,  the  net  contained 
five  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  the  most 
beautiful  fish  that  swims — the  coveted 
rainbow  trout  of  Johnston's  Falls. 

THE   BIG  TROUT  OF   LITTLE   EAGLE. 

T  ITTLE  EAGLE  is  a  stream  to  which 
-'-^  the  dignified  title  of  river  has  been 
paradoxically  applied.     This  brook  is  the 


outlet  of  a  small  sw^amp-locked  lake  situ- 
ate five  miles  north  of  the  Peshtigo 
River.  It  flows  hurriedly  through  a  semi- 
swampy  tract  of  land,  skirting  a  far- 
spreading  forest  of  ancient  growth  and 
hirsute  depth,  and  finally  merges  in  the* 
Peshtigo.  The  angler  is  lured  to  this  forest 
stream  because  in  the  late  spring  months  it 
furnishes  the  rarest  sport.  Later  in  the 
summer  the  overhanging  and  interlacing 
willows  that  margin  its  shores  render  satis- 
factory trouting  almost  impossible. 

Though  fully  aware  of  this  drawback,  I 
journeyed  thither  during  the  first  week  of 
August  last.  The  trouting,  from  the  well- 
filled  creek  standpoint,  was  an  absolute 
failure;  but  from  the  ever-pleasing  view- 
point of  surprise  it  was  most  fertile.  The 
beauties  of  nature  that  clustered  about 
the  Little  Eagle  would  have  delighted  an 
habitual  tourist.  The  entire  stretch  of 
low  ground  bordering  upon  the  stream 
was  one  blooming  garden  of  our  national 
flower.  As  far  as  the  charmed  eye  sought 
to  rove  there  extended  acre  after  acre  of 
waving  golden-rod.  Through  this  troubled 
mass  of  color  ran  a  winding  band  of 
willow,  marking  the  meandering  course  of 
the  sun-sheltered  stream  beneath. 

Following  the  direction  of  probable  suc- 
cess, I  began  fishing  up  stream.  It  was 
an  arduous  and  unfruitful  task.  So  dense 
was  the  foliage  clustering  over  the  brook 
that  in  a  hundred  yards  the  fisherman 
would  not  discover  more  than  three  open- 
ings large  enough  to  permit  a  lure  to 
reach  the  water  below,  and  then  when  his 
efforts  are  rewarded  by  a  sharp  strike,  he 
must  needs  jerk  the  prince  of  fish  from  his 
retreat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bare- 
foot urchin  yanks  the  horned  chub  from 
the  village  mill-race.  This  method  of  fish- 
ing, adopted  through  necessity,  proved  for 
a  time  quite  novel,  entertaining,  reminis- 
cence-like, but  when  pursued  for  some- 
what over  an  hour  grew  so  tiresome  as  to 
become  altogether  uninteresting.  Then,  as 
all  fishermen  are  wont  to  do,  I  sought  a 
cool,  scenic  retreat,  threw  myself  upon  the 
ground,  and  emulated  the  sentiment  of  a 
certain  poet  when  he  sang  to  us  of  the 
Utopian  pleasure  gained  from  just  lying 
idly  under  the  apple  tree  in  the  old  shady 
orchard,  lazily  watching  the  feathered 
songsters  flitting  to  and  fro  above,  or  the 
summer  sunbeams  coyly  flirting  with  the 
zephyr-stirred  foliage. 
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Twenty  feet  distant  was  the  cool  rivulet, 
mui'muring  a  mellow  song.  What  a  re- 
freshing draught  could  be  gleaned  from 
that  brook !  Acting  upon  the  supposition, 
I  rose  to  fill  my  little  traveler's  cup.  As 
I  moved  a  large  grasshopper  took  flight, 
and  failing  to  judge  aright  his  distance, 
fell  helplessly  into  the  water.  My — what 
a  snap,  and  what  a  resounding  splash !  And 
had  I  not  caught  for  a  moment  the  gleam 
of  a  speckled  body  it  would  have  required 
a  master  logician  to  convince  me  that  the 
splash  just  heard  had  been  produced  by 
a  trout.  That  cup  slid  into  my  pocket. 
Thirsty?  Water  was  entirely  forgotten. 
It  was  fish  1  wanted.  Not  any  fish  either, 
but  just  one  fish. 

My  lure  hovered  above  the  water  and 
then  fell  lightly  upon  its  surface,  but 
somehow  that  dainty  brown  hackle  did  not 
cater  to  the  caprice  of  the  monster  trout 
lurking  nearby.  Surely  if  a  grasshopper 
could  be  found  the  coveted  prize  would 
again  rise.  The  capture  of  the  desired 
animal  life  occupied  twenty  minutes,  fif- 
teen of  which  were  spent  in  the  prayerful 
posture,  trying  to  approach,  unobserved,  a 
large  brown  grasshopper  who,  notwith- 
standing my  suppliant  stoop,  refused  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  my  ever-increasing 
need.  When  at  last  a  similar  lure  was 
captured  (it  happened  to  be  a  katy-did) 
my  hopes  rose  in  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  big  trout.  That  katy-did 
floated  upon  the  brook,  but  that  katy- 
did-n'^  cause  the  monster  trout  the  least 
gastric  uneasiness.  A  quivering  move- 
ment of  the  rod  made  the  lure  flutter  over 
the  water.  There  followed  a  splash.  The 
rod  tip  dipped  forward,  and  my  automatic 
answering  tug  landed  a  ten-inch  great- 
grandson  of  him  desired. 

Time  after  time  the  lure  played  seduc- 
tively over  that  open  spot  of  water,  but 
without  reward.  I  had  been  conscien- 
tiously fishing  that  hole  for  more  than  two 
hours,  when  to  my  chagrin  there  came  to 
my  ear  a  loud  splash  from  a  point  pre- 
sumably several  yards  farther  up  stream. 
There  was  only  one  fish  in  Little  Eagle 
that  belonged  to  that  splash.  Therefore 
I  cautiously  worked  my  way  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  sound  came.  The 
brook  was  comparatively  free  from  shrub- 
bery at  this  point,  and,  to  my  surprise,  not 
more  than  four  feet  wide. 

What  lure  to  try  perplexed  me,  for  un- 


less success  rewarded  my  first  attempt  the 
wily  trout  might  grow  suspicious  and 
move  farther  away  to  retreats  more  in- 
accessible. An  urchin  at  the  nearby  rail- 
way station  had  volunteered  some  valuable 
information  on  fronting  which  had  been 
ignored  by  me  at  the  time  as  pre- 
sumptuous. Now,  however,  one  suggestion 
of  his  seemed  feasible  and  encouraging. 
It  was  at  least  untried  and  new.  The 
youth  had  said  that  if  you  wish  to  capture 
big  trout  in  Little  Eagle  use  the  fin  of  an- 
other trout  as  bait,  being  careful  to  select 
one  where  a  large  amount  of  color  is  dis- 
played. From  that  ten-inch  trout,  cap- 
tured two  hours  before,  I  cut  the  fin  as 
suggested.  Adjusting  it  to  the  hook  I 
crept  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  brook. 
There  lying  flat  upon  the  ground  I  cau- 
tiously extended  the  lure  until  it  reached 
the  dancing  water.  The  current  caught 
and  carried  it  down  stream,  where  it  flut- 
tered along  the  surface.  Instantly  a 
graceful  form  cut  the  water,  and  breaking 
from  his  element  the  monster  trout  struck 
the  tempting  morsel  with  an  audible  snap. 
His  scintillant  form  described  an  arc,  then 
sank  into  the  water  below.  There  followed 
a  splash,  the  counterpart  of  the  two  pre- 
viously heard.  Yes,  it  was  true.  I  was 
tied  to  the  big  trout  at  last.  The  hook 
stuck  fast  and  the  gallant  fish  made 
frantic  and  better  deserving  efforts  to 
gain  release.  Once,  and  only  once,  he 
leaped  wildly,  half  across  the  narrow  brook, 
in  one  frantic,  futile  effort  to  dislodge 
the  stinging  deceit.  The  graceful  beauty 
was  pulled  from  his  home,  ignobly,  as  was 
his  ten-inch  descendent  caught  earlier  in 
the  day. 

What  a  gorgeous  tinted  beauty  he  was. 
Lie  would  not  lie  flat  in  my  creel  but  com- 
pleted a  graceful  semi-circle,  eighteen 
inches  in  length — a  semi-circle  bespangled 
with  the  iridescent  hues  of  the  storm- 
born  rainbow. 

HANNIBAL. 

HANNIBAL  was  a  brook  trout,  the 
hero  of  several  victories  and  but 
one  defeat;  hence  his  name.  He  lived 
below  an  old  mill-dam  near  Blairstown, 
New  Jersey,  and  he  insisted  upon  re- 
maining in  that  chosen  retreat  for  the 
greater  part  of  one  summer.  And  indeed 
the  pool  was  aptly  chosen.  The  water, 
lately  from  mountain  springs,  descending 
from  its  prison  above,  had  worn  a  hole  cool 
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and  inviting  to  his  troutship.  Then  there 
were  moss-grown  logs  just  under  the  water, 
beneath  whose  sheltering  shadows  he  could 
lurk  in  wait  for  food.  All  things  consid- 
ered Hannibal  had  chosen  a  trout  paradise 
for  a  home. 

We,  Hannibal  and  I,  became  acquainted 
quite  spontaneously  one  June  morning. 
Our  friendly  connection,  however,  was 
quickly  broken;  entirely  through  the  per- 
sistent wilfulness  of  the  other  factor.  It 
happened  thus : 

Hannibal  mistook  a  Seth  Green  for 
something  animate,  but  upon  appreciating 
his  error  through  a  strange  pricking  sen- 
sation, immediately  gave  himself  the  task 
of  correcting  his  mistake.  He  first  shook 
himself  violently,  displaying  his  fifteen 
speclded  inches,  then  he  made  a  wild  rush 
for  the  submerged  logs  that  formed  the 
bulwark  of  his  retreat.  There  being  only 
the  finest  silk  line  and  a  four-ounce  rod  to 
detain  him,  Hannibal  easily  gained  his  de- 
sire. Then  he  see-sawed  back  and  forth 
in  such  a  frantic  and  efficacious  manner 
as  to  very  quickly  gain  release.  This  in- 
cident cooled  our  friendship,  and  notwith- 
standing my  frequent  advances  conditions 
remained  thus  strained  for  more  than  a 
week. 

Late  one  evening,  after  half  an  hoixr's 
coaxing,  Hannibal  accepted  a  large  grass- 
hopper. As  soon  as  he  struck  he  became 
unmanageable.  He  threshed  about  in  a 
furious  raanner,  but  presently  realizing 
that  he  excelled  only  as  a  tactician  he  be- 
gan an  elaborate  display  of  fish  craft.  The 
old  see-saw  ruse  was  unsuccessfully  tried. 
He  next  attempted  to  ascend  the  current 
that  tumbled  noisily  over  the  dam.  Then 
he  jumped  three  times.  After  that  he 
made  a  rush  for  shallow  water,  then,  turn- 
ing, rushed  back  to  the  deeper  pool,  where 
again  his  gleaming  body  shot  into  the  air — 
free  once  more !  Yes,  he  had  forced  the 
line  under  a  stone,  thus  gaining  sufficient 
purchase  to  enable  him  to  tear  the  hook 
from  his  tender  mouth.  Three  subsequent 
trials  at  his  capture  resulted  in  like 
failure. 

Several  weeks  later  I  came  to  the  quaint 
old  mill-dam  determined  to  capture  this 
wily  Hannibal  before  the  close  of  day. 
Seating  myself  where  an  inclusive  view  of 
the  dancing  pool  could  be  obtained,  I 
planned  my  campaign.  While  thus  occu- 
pied the  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  com- 


motion in  the  water  near  at  hand.  Look- 
ing down  I  recognized  the  coveted  trout 
leaping  vainly  after  a  miller  that  was 
hovering  above  the  water.  Many  times 
the  fish  jumped  for  the  moth,  following  it 
entirely  across  the  pool,  until  the  water 
became  so  shallow  that  further  attempts 
resulted  in  awkward  fiops. 

While  watching  this  interesting  incident 
a  possible  plan  of  capture  suggested  itself. 
Suppose  I  could  induce  Llannibal  to  follow 
a  fly,  as  he  had  pursued  the  white  moth, 
until  lured  from  the  pool  into  the  current 
below.  Then  I  would  permit  him  to  strike 
where  he  would  find  himself  handicapped 
by  new  surroundings.  Stealthily  assum- 
ing a  position  from  which  this  plan  could 
be  executed,  I  began  casting  my  lure  over 
the  pool,  being  careful  not  to  allow  it  to 
rest  upon  the  water.  With  graceful  sweep 
the  silken  cord  swept  over  the  pool. 
Presently  Hannibal  made  a  leap  for  the 
fly.  The  next  time  it  swept  by  he  tried  it 
again.  The  plan  was  working  admirably, 
for  each  succeeding  trial  brought  the  un- 
suspecting quarry  nearer  the  pool's  out- 
pouring. At  length  the  fly  settled  down 
upon  the  water  in  the  outlet.  With  a 
rush  and  a  swirl  poor  duped  Hannibal 
struck.  Fight  as  valiantly  as  he  would  he 
could  not  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
his  unknown  surroundings.  With  the  last 
efforts  of  despair  he  rushed  up  and  down 
the  current,  1'  aping  gracefully  and  re- 
peatedly in  a  pitiful  endeavor  to  gain  free- 
dom. The  dauntless  victim  darted  back 
and  forth  through  the  shallow  water, 
wounding  his  delicate  flesh  against  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream.  My  landing-net 
completed  his  capture.  Heretofore  uncon- 
quered,  Hannibal  had  met  defeat.  Defeat  ? 
Yes,  technically,  but  his  defeat  meant  life, 
for  my  unnatural  desire  was  satiated  with 
his  capture.  I  was  repentant.  How  could 
that  beautiful  two  pounds  of  glowing  flesh, 
deprived  of  life's  grace,  give  one  whit  of 
pleasure.  It  were  better  that  Hannibal 
live.  So  I  gently  removed  the  cruel  hook 
from  my  captive's  quivering  mouth.  For 
a  moment  I  gazed  in  admiration  upon  his 
delicately  tinted  spots  of  fading  beauty, 
then  walking  rapidly  to  his  old  home — the 
seething  pool  just  beneath  the  tumbling 
torrent — placed  him  in  its  reviving  care. 
Game  even  to  the  extremity,  Hannibal  made 
one  bonny  leap — an  arc  of  grace — then 
sought  his  own  most  secret  retreat. 


OLD   DAYS   IN   BASEBALL 


By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


THEEE  was  in  Old  England  a  game 
of  bat,  ball,  and  base-runnings 
called  "  rounders."  There  was  in 
New  England  a  contemporaneous  and  sim.- 
ilar  game  called  "  base."  At  about  the 
middle  fifties  a  genius  lost  to  renown  com- 
pounded the  two  games  and  gave  us  the 
basic  lines  of  modern  baseball.  The  new 
sport,  with  its  variety  and  grace,  caught 
the  American  taste.  By  the  year  1857  it 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  association 
of  clubs  and  official  rules.  It  eclipsed  the 
scientific  but  torpid  English  cricket  and 
the  more  vigorous  but  less  refined  "wicket" 
of  Yankeeland.  The  Civil  War  hardly 
gave  it  pause,  and  up  to  1868,  when  pro- 
fessionalism and  gate  money  were  first 
officially  allowed,  the  game  was  sovereign, 
if  not  despot,  of  the  American  sports  of 
the  sward. 

The  game  is  still  national  and  popu- 
lar; it  draws  in  the  cities  and  around 
academic  diamonds  its  thronging  hosts, 
and  is  an  institutional  sport;  but  the 
youngsters  of  to-day  should  have  seen  it 
as  it  was  in  1866  and  1867,  when  it  reached 
its  climacteric  and  a  frenzy  for  the  game 
swept  the  land.  Each  little  village  and 
hamlet  boasted  its  nine,  and  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  eastern  states  the  clubs  were 
enumerated  by  the  score.  There  were 
national  championships,  state  champion- 
ships, and  county  championships,  fierce, 
even  vindictive  in  their  rivalries,  and  in 
narrower  fields  with  smaller  prizes  of  vic- 
tory the  passions  were  not  less  tense. 
Across  the  long  reach  of  years  two  inci- 
dents come  back  to  mind  as  tokens  of  the 
acute  quality  of  the  sport  in  those  days. 
One  was  the  edict  of  the  factory  owners 
in  a  large  New  England  town  imposing 
special  pains  and  penalties  on  absentees  at 
ball  games  during  working  hours.  The 
other  is  the  vision  of  weeping  women  turn- 
ing homeward  as  the  umpire's  last  "  out " 
signalled  defeat  for  their  pet  nine  in  an 
inter-town  match. 

It  was  on  those  rural  fields  in  the  hey- 
day  of   baseball   that   the    sport,   if    less 


refined,  was  more  picturesque.  That  the 
game  was  vocal  goes  with  the  saying.  In 
our  present  baseball  day  there  is  the 
familiar  trick  of  organizing  the  nine  as 
a  kind  of  "  claque "  to  chatter  away  the 
nerves  of  opponents  at  the  bat.  But  a 
generation  ago  the  claqiie  was  both  spon- 
taneous and  noisy,  and  included  spectator 
as  well  as  player.  Not  far  away  from 
the  truth  was  the  country  captain  who 
described  his  team  as  "  men  who  can't  bat 
much,  or  field  much,  hut  first-rate  talkers." 
To  dispute  the  umpire  on  every  close  deci- 
sion was  orthodox  duty — a  fashion  not  yet 
outlived — and  it  made  the  rural  ball  game 
forensic  as  well  as  spectacular. 

The  covmtry  umpire,  who  was  usually 
selected  by  the  home  team,  merits  his  spe- 
cific picture.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
sport  he  was  chosen  for  knowledge  of  the 
rules  simply  because  the  opposing  bucolic 
nines  had  so  little  knowledge  themselves. 
Later,  technical  lore  became  somewhat 
secondary  as  a  credential,  and  in  the  ideal 
rural  umpire  was  sought  a  kind  of  Boan- 
erges— a  Son  of  Thunder,  bellowing  out  his 
decisions  until  the  welkin  echoed,  and  able 
on  the  one  hand  either  to  placate  the  crowd 
by  good  temper  or  to  daunt  it  with  strong 
speech.  That  is  to  say,  the  umpire  of  the 
time  and  place  had  to  own  no  middle  terms 
of  personal  temperament,  but  be  either 
extremely  crisp  or  superlatively  good- 
natured  and  tactful. 

The  umpire's  place  was  usually  a  point 
even  with  the  home  plate  and  about  twenty 
feet  away.  There  an  armchair  was  set 
for  him  and,  on  sunny  days,  he  was  entitled 
to  an  umbrella,  either  self-provided  or  a 
special  one  of  vast  circumference,  fastened 
to  the  chair  and  with  it  constituting  one 
of  the  fixtures  of  the  game.  He  had  free- 
dom of  movement,  but  the  prerogative  was 
rarely  used.  In  his  pocket  was  a  copy  of 
"  Beadle's  Dime  Baseball  Book,"  then  the 
hornbook  of  the  game,  and  often  in  requisi- 
tion. In  his  airy  perch,  shielded  by  his 
mighty  canopy,  the  umpire  of  those  days 
made  an  imposing  figure,  bearing  his  hon- 
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ors  with  Oriental  dignity,  ttiough  hardly 
with  Oriental  ease. 

A  pressing  thorn  at  the  umpire's  seat 
of  judgment  was  the  right  of  an  offended 
team  to  demand  a  "  change  of  umpire," 
and  such  transitions  in  old  rural  baseball 
were  not  rare.  In  that  connection  a  typi- 
cal incident  coraes  to  mind.  It  was  at  an 
inter-town  match,  when  for  some  reason, 
not  now  recalled,  the  visiting  team  sup- 
plied the  umpire.  He  gave  three  succes- 
sive decisions  which  angered  the  home 
players.  On  their  demand  the  umpire  was 
changed;  then  the  captain  of  th3  home 
team  asked  from  the  new  umpire  a  reversal 
of  the  last  decision,  and,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  very  audacity  of  the  demand  obtained 
it.  Such  an  ex  post  facto  ruling  illustrates 
the  wide  range  of  umpiring  in  old  baseball. 

There  were  few  uniforms  in  the  rural 
nine  and  such  as  they  were  they  were  not 
uniform.  The  country  player  rose  to  quite 
a  peak  of  dignity  if  he  could  "  sport "  the 
old-fashioned  baseball  cap  with  its  huge 
visor,  or  a  belt  in  place  of  the  more  useful 
than  ornate  "  galluses."  Baseball  shoes, 
for  such  as  had  them,  were  of  the  home- 
spun pattern,  with  spikes  made  by  the 
village  blacksmith  and  set  in  the  soles  of 
ordinary  shoes  by  the  local  cobbler,  who 
also  not  seldom  tried  his  hand  at  cover- 
iiigi\fith  calfskin  the  balls  used  for  prac- 
tise games,  the  orthodox  "  white "  ball 
being  used  only  for  match  games — often 
the  same  ball  for  two  or  three  matches. 

If  a  country  club  could  secure  a  fairly 
level  meadow  for  its  play  it  was  in  high 
luck,  and  the  local  vagaries  of  the  soil 
were  no  small  factor  in  the  result  of 
match  games.  Thus  a  team  wonted  to  the 
hard-packed  dirt  of  the  village  green,  and, 
by  ground  hits  vanquishing  visiting  teams 
easily,  found  grief  and  rustic  Waterloos 
when,  visitors  in  turn,  it  faced  foes  on  soft 
and  irregular  turf,  with  grass  so  lush  that 
it  is  of  record  that  the  ball  was  sometimes 
lost  inside  the  diamond,  and  a  home  run 
scored  on  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
'bunt.  If  the  home  field  was  bounded  by 
a  near  fence,  thicket,  or  stream,  all  the 
better  for  the  home  nine  after  it  had 
learned  the  local  hazards.  These  varia- 
tions of  the  field  made  the  game  fantastic 
in  its  changes.  Nor  was  the  country 
editor  in  a  New  England  town,  which 
boasted  for  those  days  a  good  field,  with- 
out   genuine   if    caustic   wit,    when    after 


an  acrimonious  victory  won  on  the  home 
grounds  he  closed  his  account  of  the 
match  with  the  words :  "  The  visiting 
club  labored  under  the  diificulty  of  playing 
on  a  level  field  and  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen." 

A  dinner  after  the  game,  usually  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  home  nine, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  conventional, 
and  salved  many  wounds  of  temper  in  the 
actual  play.  This  hospitality  was  possible 
when  the  matches  of  a  season  were  few, 
but  as  games  multiplied  it  was  dropped 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  Now  and  then 
the  country  teams  played  for  a  dinner  as 
the  stake  of  the  match — a  suggestion  from 
the  earlier  "  wicket." 

On  college  and  urban  fields  the  early 
game  in  its  amateur  epoch  was  played 
with  more  system,  better  temper,  more 
deference  to  the  umpire,  and  higher  skill. 
But  its  technique  was  of  the  crudest  qual- 
ity, even  among  teams  of  the  champion- 
ship class.  Team  play,  as  now  interpre- 
ted, was  almost  unknown.  The  heavy 
hitter,  rather  than  the  good  fielder,  was  the 
Nestor  of  the  game.  The  catcher,  in  the 
few  emergencies  when  he  dared  throw  to 
second  base  to  catch  the  runner,  stood  per- 
haps ten  feet  behind  the  batsman,  and  if 
he  actually  nipped  the  runner,  the  fact 
was  red-lettered  in  a  match.  The  short- 
stop for  many  years  shifted  ground  to  a 
point  between  first  and  second  bases  if  a 
left-handed  striker  was  at  bat;  basemen 
throughout  a  game  hugged  their  bases  far 
more  closely  than  now;  the  outfielders 
played  much  farther  afield  ;  "  backing  up  " 
infielders,  save  in  most  moderate  degree, 
was  still  a  dream;  and  with  gloves,  pads, 
and  masks  unknown  the  aroma  of  .arnica 
was  rich,  and  the  old  game  unto  this  day 
registers  its  honorable  lesions  in  the  finger 
joints  of  the  graybeards. 

Scores  of  course  ran  up  in  ratio  as 
skill  was  down.  In  the  middle  sixties 
clubs  reckoned  strong  piled  against  each 
other  scores  of  fifty  runs  or  more  in  a 
game,  and  when  a  hard-hitting  nine  faced 
relative  weaklings,  three  figures  for  runs 
were  not  uncommon.  So  late  as  1867, 
when  a  nine  of  one  of  the  large  colleges 
scored  thirteen  runs  to  eight  against  a 
strong  state  club,  the  figures  were  deemed 
almost  phenomenal.  Certain  special  causes 
of  these  huge  scores  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 
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Between  the  "  big "  clubs  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Athletic,  and  Eckford  type — doubtless 
masking-  some  professionalism — and  the 
higher  class  of  college  players  there  was 
much  the  same  disparity  as  now — not  so 
much  in  the  strength  as  in  the  regularity 
of  the  batting,  and  more  in  the  fielding 
than  in  the  batting  as  a  whole. 

The  later  professionals  in  their  amateur 
period,  and  before  the  days  of  gate  money, 
included  some  heroic  figures.  There  was 
Harry  Wright,  who  as  captain  of  the 
famous  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  was  the 
pioneer  in  team  play;  his  brother  George, 
for  years  recognized  as  the  best  all-round 
professional  and  the  first  baseball  man 
who  dared  at  short-stop  to  play  well  behind 
the  base  line;  Charley  Mills,  of  the  New 
York  Mutuals,  with  a  novel  trick  of  throw- 
ing to  bases  by  the  same  motion  with  which 
he  returned  the  ball  to  pitcher ;  Pete 
O'Brien,  of  the  champion  Atlantics,  who 
could  knock  a  sky  ball  until  it  looked  like 
an  aerial  marble;  John  Hatfield,  of  the 
Mutuals,  whose  throw  of  133  yards,  1  foot, 
and  7J  inches,  stood  for  twelve  years  as 
the  record;  Joe  Start,  of  the  Atlantics, 
who  survived  as  a  professional  first  base- 
man for  a  decade  or  more  after  his  old 
colleagues  had  passed  into  the  dusk  of  the 
baseball  gods;  and  finally  Arthur  Cum- 
mings,  pitcher  of  the  Star  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn, first  of  his  race  under  the  restraints 
of  straight-arm  pitching  to  "  toss "  a 
curved  ball.  If  from  personal  observation 
the  opinion  may  be  stated  here,  Cummings' 
famous  curve  was  a  mild  out  curve  for 
right-handed  batsmen,  accomplished  by  a 
cleverly  disguised  underhand  throw. 

The  "  lively "  ball  used  in  those  archaic 
days  would  amaze  the  player  who  handles 
the  "  dead  "  ball  of  to-day.  When  betimes 
in  the  modernized  and  super-scientific 
game  we  see  the  ball  strike  an  infield 
obstruction  and  leap  high  over  the  head  of 
short-stop  or  third  baseman,  we  get  a  dim 
inkling  of  the  old  lively  ball's  chronic 
habit,  but  hardly  of  its  persistency  of 
bound  and  roll,  and  of  its  bullet-like  far- 
fetchedness  in  sky  and  line  hits.  In  a 
game  on  the  hard  soil  of  Boston  Common, 
between  the  Harvard  and  Lowell  clubs,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  days  when  the  first  bound 
was  "  out "  on  both  fair  and  foul  balls,  it 
is  related  that  a  batted  ball  striking  inside 
the  diamond  was  caught  on  the  first  bound 
by  the  left  fielder  standing  in  his  normal 


place.  This  eternal  briskness  of  the  ball 
was  secured  by  hard  wound  yarn  and  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  very  elastic  rubber, 
blended  with  a  small  "  centre  ball "  of  the 
same  resilient  quality.  Externally  and  by 
the  eye  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  old  and 
the  modern  ball  apart.  For  a  year  or  two 
in  the  later  sixties  there  came  into  vogue 
a  "  red  dead "  ball,  maroon  in  hue,  less 
resilient  than  its  forebears,  but  animated 
enough  in  contrast  with  the  ball  used  now. 

Couple  the  lively  ball  leaping  by  the 
dazed  fielder  with  the  old-fashioned  slow 
pitching,  in  its  most  liberal  phase  a  kind 
of  swinging  toss — albeit  the  pitcher  stood 
only  forty-five  feet  from  the  home  plate — 
and  the  big  scores  of  old  baseball  days 
become  clear,  without  emphasis  on  the 
earlier  defaults  in  skill.  Wide  latitude  in 
the  form,  size,  and  material  of  the  bat 
also  favored  hard  hitting  as  against 
slow  pitching  and  lively  balls.  A  hard 
wood  bat  was  rarely  or  never  seen.  The 
regulation  stick  was  long,  thick,  and  of 
the  "  pudding-stirrer "  shape,  made  of 
spruce,  bass,  chestnut,  and  the  lighter 
woods ;  and  a  shrewd,  up-country  team 
of  Connecticut  in  the  early  sixties  did  not 
miss  the  mark  when  it  bored  out  a  set  of 
huge  bass-wood  bats  and  filled  them  with 
corks. 

One  or  two  of  the  customs  of  the  old 
game  were  unique.  Such  for  instance 
was  the  habit  of  the  better  class  of  clubs 
of  exchanging,  just  before  each  match, 
silk  badges  imprinted  with  the  club  name. 
The  players  wore  these  accumulated  tro- 
phies pinned  upon  the  breast,  sometimes 
with  startling  color  effects;  and  the  base- 
ball man  was  proud,  indeed,  who  could 
pin  on  the  outside  of  his  deep  strata  of 
badges  a  ribbon  from  the  mighty  Atlan- 
tics, Mutuals,  or  Eckfords,  attesting  his 
worth  for  meeting  giants,  if  not  mastering 
them.  A  custom  lasting  some  years,  of 
presenting  the  ball  won  in  a  match  to  the 
player  making  the  best  score  on  the  win- 
ning side,  had  the  odd  feature  of  fixing 
the  "  best "  score,  not  by  base  hits  or  lack 
of  errors,  but  by  the  gross  nimiber  of  indi- 
vidual runs.  But  those  were  days  when 
even  the  ofiicial  scores  of  big  games 
recorded  only  outs,  runs,  left  on  bases,  fly 
catches,  outs  on  fouls,  oiits  on  bases,  home 
runs,  and  time  of  game — sometimes  even 
less,  scoring  being  the  subject  of  personal 
opinion  rather  than  of  formal  rule. 
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The  ardent  devotee  of  the  baseball  of 
to-day,  with  its  precisions,  curved  pitch- 
ing, and  close  play  behind  the  bat,  may 
smile  at  the  oddities  and  crudities  of  the  old 
game.  Yet  may  the  laudator  temporis  acti 
claim  for  the  older  sport  certain  vantages. 
It  had  speed,  range,  breeziness,  and  a  hori- 
zon; it  made  fun  while  not  lacking  inten- 
sity; nine  men  played  it,  and  the  battery 
did  not  focalize  the  match  game;  on  the 
larger  scale  of  runs  and  fielding  the  better 
team  more  often  won  than  in  the  sport  of 
to-day,  where  the  timely  base  hit  or  un- 
timely error  wins  victory  or  loses  it,  and, 
paradoxically,  has  made   the   game  more 


uncertain  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  sci- 
entific ;  and  the  term  "  professional "  had 
not  then  entered  the  baseball  vocabulary. 
Yet,  were  the  virtues  of  the  old  days  in 
baseball  purely  legendary,  the  gray-headed 
ball  player  would  still  love  them.  Again 
with  memory's  eye  he  would  mark  the 
rough  diamonds  of  the  shaggy  country 
land,  the  outgoings  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  homecomings  under  the  moon;  hear 
the  cheers  for  victory,  and  see  the  forms  of 
the  old  players  against  so  many  of  whom 
in  college  triennials  the  Great  Umpire  has 
set  his  final  "  out "  and  marked  his  sad 
asterisk  of  death.' 


GOLFING  COUNSELS  OF  PERFECTION 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 


WE  may  take  it  for  certain  that  no 
game  is  so  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  play  it  badly  as  golf. 
I  mean  that  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
to  find  that  he  is  no  use  at  cricket  and 
lawn  tennis;  if  he  finds  himself  a  parlous 
bad  shot  or  bad  rider,  as  a  rule  he  gives 
up  the  pastime  or  sport  in  which  it  appears 
impossible  that  he  can  ever  reach  a  toler- 
able standard.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions; otherwise  we  should  not  see  the  very 
bad  performers  who  so  cheerfully  exhibit 
their  incapacities  for  the  general  edifica- 
tion. But  at  golf  it  is  quite  different. 
There  the  worst  player  enjoys  the  game 
quite  as  much  as  the  best.  There  is  one 
other  game  that  seems  to  delight  those 
who  take  part  in  it  almost  as  much,  though 
they  be  very  very  bad,  and  that  is  billiards. 
The  fact  of  the  coincidence  puts  us  at 
once  on  track  of  the  explanation  of  the 
popularity  of  these  games  with  the  poor 
players.  It  is  because  at  both  the  stroke 
of  the  one  player  is  not  dependent  on  the 
stroke  of  the  other.  The  player  is  not 
annihilated  by  a  swift  Yorker  on  the  leg 
stump  or  by  a  "  Renshaw  smash."  Bill- 
iards, of  course,  being  an  indoor  game, 
does  not   compare   with  golf.     Therefore, 


we  may  say  that  golf  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion of  popularity  with  those  who  play  it 
very  indifferently.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  indifferent  player  enjoys  the  game 
more  than  the  past  masters.  The  former 
tries  to  beat  his  opponent ;  his  good  strokes 
dwell  conspicuously  in  his  mind  because 
they  are  few.  In  the  good  player's  case 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  beating  of  an 
opponent.  He  must  play  up  to  his  ideal 
at  every  stroke,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  takes  very  little  interest  in  his  good 
strokes,  whereas  his  bad  strokes  haunt  his 
memory  with  a  terrible  obsession.  Farther 
than  this,  past  masters  are  few  and  bad 
players  are  many;  therefore,  it  is  far  more 
easy  for  the  bad  player,  wherever  the 
chance  of  his  autumn  holiday  or  other 
influence  may  lead  him,  to  take  to  himself 
others  just  so  little  worse  than  himself 
that  they  make  a  good  match,  whereas  the 
past  master  is  commonly  very  hard  put  to 
it  to  find  a  worthy  opponent.  Generally 
it  resolves  itself  into  taking  out  the  local 
professional,  if  he  wants  an  even  game; 
but  this  is  not  usually  such  good  fun  as  a 
match  with  a  fellow  amateur,  and  besides 
the  professional  on  his  own  green  is  apt 
to  play  so  plaguy  well  that  again  the  equal- 
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ity  which  makes  the  match  is  disturbed. 
The  amateur  has  an  evil  sense  that  it  is 
not  a  fair  test  of  merits.  Let  him  only 
get  that  professor  on  a  neutral  course  and 
he  will  show  him!  That  is  apt  to  be  his 
sub-acid  frame  of  mind  toward  the  whole 
of  that  proceeding. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages  on 
the  side  of  the  superior  player,  the  inferior 
is  always  trying  to  climb  up  to  an  equality 
with  him.  He  is  always  trying  to  improve. 
If  this  incentive  and  this  power  were 
taken  from  him,  golf  would  be  robbed  of 
most  of  its  attraction.  It  may  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  every  man  who  plays  golf 
would  like  to  play  it  better.  The  golfer 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of 
helps  to  his  improvement.  Books  have 
been  written  for  his  instrixction  until  the 
heart  grows  faint  and  the  eye  dim  with 
the  very  thought  of  reading  them,  and  still 
we  write  to  appease  his  soul  hunger  and 
his  noble  desire  for  better  things  in  golf. 

There  was  a  phase  a  while  ago  when  a 
vast  deal  of  the  golf  was  being  played  by 
gentlemen  of  middle  age  who  had  taken 
the  game  up  very  recently.  As  a  natural 
consequence  their  execution  was — well — 
faulty.  Now  for  the  most  part  the  Eng- 
lish and  generally  the  British  golfer  has 
passed  that  stage.  Those  gentlemen  who 
were  middle-aged  then  are  middle-aged 
still  or  better,  for  golf  is  a  useful  antidote 
to  senile  decay,  and  they  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  golf  than  they  used  to  know. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  know 
everything,  nor  as  much  as  they  suppose 
they  know.  But  they  know  more  than  they 
did.  It  is  to  be  questioned,  of  course, 
whether  any  man  knows  all  about  golf  that 
it  has  to  tell,  whether  there  are  not  a  few 
mysteries  still  for  the  Harry  Vardon  of 
the  future  to  learn  and  so  make  further 
advances.  I  cite  Harry  Vardon,  because 
I  believe  him  to  have  as  many  strokes  at 
his  command  as  any  other  man  who  can 
execute  them  anything  like  as  well.  He 
has  a  greater  variety  of  shots  than  Taylor 
or  Braid,  with  whom  he  plays  so  constantly. 
That  is  another  matter  from  saying  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  best  player.  As  to  that 
point  I  have  my  opinion,  though  to  men- 
tion it  would  serve  no  purpose,  except  to 
make  myself  more  unpopular  than  I  am. 
Taylor  uses  remarkably  few  shots  in  his 
game.  I  am  going  into  this  point  not 
merely  because  it  is  interesting  to  com- 


pare the  methods  of  men  who  are  so  good 
as  these  three,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
point  that  has  a  considerable  bearing  on 
the  advice  that  one  may  presume  to  give 
to  the  golfer  in  the  stage  of  imperfection 
to  which  his  present  experience  has 
brought  him — I  am  speaking  to  my  co- 
evals of  middle  age,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  over  me  of  not  beginning  to 
play  golf  until  a  good  many  very  profound 
and  learned  books  had  been  written  for 
their  guidance.  Taylor,  then,  plays  pretty 
well — we  shall  not  fall  out  over  that  state- 
ment, probably — and  he  plays  every  stroke 
in  the  game  far  more  nearly  the  same  way 
than  any  other  good  player  that  I  ever 
saw.  If  you  watch  carefully  the  stance 
that  he  takes  up  and  the  arc  of  his  club 
in  a  full  drive  and  in  a  short  approach 
shot,  you  will  be  astonished  at  seeing  how 
much  they  resemble  each  other.  His  right 
foot  gets  a  little  more  in  advance  as  the 
stroke  that  he  has  to  make  gets  shorter, 
but  on  the  whole  you  may  say  that  all  his 
short  shots  are  just  like  his  long  shots,  in 
little.  This  is  far  more  true  of  him,  as  I 
think,  than  of  any  other  player  of  anything 
like  his  capacity. 

It  is  more  true,  perhaps,  in  these  days 
than  it  was  in  the  days  when  our  fore- 
fathers used  their  "  baffy  "  spoons  and  the 
rest.  These  were  played  very  much  in  the 
style  of  the  drive  cut  a  little  short;  the 
arc  that  their  swing  described  was  very 
like  the  arc  of  the  driving  club  in  the  long 
shot.  When  the  iron  clubs  came  into  use 
so  generally,  out  of  pious  imitation,  I 
think,  of  the  late  young  Tommy  Morris, 
the  swing  was  jusf  a  little  changed  for  the 
irons. 

It  would  not  profit  at  all  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  change  here.  If  you  look 
at  Braid  you  will  see  that  his  right  foot  is 
more  advanced,  and  that  his  club  comes 
more  down  on  the  ball  when  he  is  playing 
with  his  irons  than  when  he  plays  with  his 
wooden  clubs.  It  is  a  distinct  change  in 
the  arc  of  the  swing.  The  same  is  true  in 
a  less  degree  of  Vardon.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  true  of  Taylor.  The  difference  between 
the  handling  of  his  wooden  clubs  and  his 
irons  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  exist.  In 
a  rough  way  of  speaking  it  may  be  said 
that  Taylor  plays  all  his  shots  as  most 
good  men  play  their  iron  shots,  and  that 
our  forefathers  played  all  their  shots  in 
the  fashion  of  swing  that  Braid  and  Var- 
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don  use  with  tlielr  drivers.  It  would  be 
no  use  bothering  about  our  forefathers  if 
it  were  not  that  there  seems  a  possibility 
of  their  mode  with  the  wooden  spoons  com- 
ing in  again,  because  of  the  introduction 
of  the  aluminum  spoons.  This  is  a  very- 
Irish  way  of  speaking  about  a  Scotch 
game,  but  the  truth  is  these  aluminum 
spoons  are  modeled  on  the  form  of  the  old 
wooden  spoons,  so  that  they  correspond  to 
the  wooden  clubs  and  not  the  iron  ones, 
although  they  are  made  of  metal.  The 
practical  question  is  whether  a  man  will  do 
better  to  simplify  his  game  down  to  the 
simplicity  of  Taylor's  game,  or  whether  he 
should  use  all  he  knows  and  all  that  he 
can  learn  in  the  way  of  devices  for  getting 
the  ball  near,  and  finally  into,  the  hole. 
Certainly  there  is  one  point  in  which  it 
would  not  do  for  the  majority  to  imitate 
Taylor — in  his  style  of  driving.  In  my 
opinion  his  driving  style  is  suited  only  to 
a  man  of  exceptional  build,  a  very  strong 
and  compact  man.  I  believe  that  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  had  he  been  so  brought  up, 
might  have  driven  well  in  Taylor's  style. 
Yet,  can  we  imagine  Willie  Park,  say, 
driving  in  that  style  ?  I,  for  one,  cannot. 
We  may  leave  Taylor's  driving  aside  and 
consider  his  style  of  approaching — a  busi- 
ness that  he  does  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world  and  on  the  most  simple 
lines.  It  sounds  impertinent  to  talk  of 
Taylor's  golf  as  "  simple  " ;  but  the  reader 
who  will  affect  to  misunderstand  what  I 
mean  by  it  must  be  either  more  simple  or 
more  impertinent  still.  All  his  approaches 
fly  straight  up  to  the  hole,  all  at  much  the 
same  height — no  great  height — and  all 
with  a  fine  stop  on  them.  You  will  not  see 
any  other  player,  I  think,  who-  seems  so 
indifferent  to  the  wind.  Most  players  are- 
sometimes  dodging  and  sometimes  using 
the  wind.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  care 
aboLit  it.  He  plays  as  if  it  were  not  there. 
Most  of  us  try  to  drive  a  high  ball  down 
wind,  a  low  ball  against  it.  Taylor's  ball, 
never  high,  keeps  about  the  same  level 
against  wind  as  down.  But  it  is  just  the 
same  with  all  his  strokes ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  regard  the  wind  in  playing  them.  They 
go  straight,  unaffected  by  it. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  if  you  can  do 
it.  No  doubt  Taylor  can  do  it  superla- 
tively well;  and  no  doubt  for  him  it  is  the 
right  way.  But  the  same  gifts  are  not 
given  to  all.     I  do  not  think  that  Vardon 


can  put  up  his  short  approaches  at  all  in 
the  same  way.  He  lofts  them  high,  and 
that  is  the  common  manner.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  cannot  drive  up  a  low 
skimmer;  but  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  at  command  the  low  yet  greatly 
cut  approach  that  Taylor  uses  almost 
invariably. 

To  acquire  golf  most  men  hammer  away 
at  the  game  for  a  while,  with  or  without 
professional  assistance,  and  after  a  time 
they  develop  a  certain  power  of  drive  and 
generally  of  getting  into  the  hole.  Now, 
if  in  course  of  that  hammering  they  hap- 
pen to  develop  a  stroke  of  particular  use, 
such  as  that  low  and  greatly  cut  stroke  of 
Taylor's,  so  much  the  better  for  them. 
But  if  they  do  they  are  striking  excep- 
tions to  the  normal  rule.  Most  of  us  find 
the  wind  a  great  bother  in  our  approach- 
ing, and  indeed  in  all  our  strokes.  If  we 
have  not  the  low  stroke  of  Taylor  it 
behooves  us  to  think  what  we  are  to  do  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  approach  to  the  hole 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  it  behooves 
us  all  the  more  to  put  the  irreflective  phase 
of  our  golf  learning  behind  us,  and  to 
apply  our  minds  to  the  task,  because  the 
one  and  only  idea  of  the  generality,  if  they 
want  to  pitch  a  ball  peculiarly  dead,  is  to 
loft  it  peculiarly  high.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this.  It  is  a  scheme  that  answers 
well  on  soft  ground  and  in  a  calm,  but  it 
is  not  good  when  there  is  a  wind  or  when 
the  ground  is  hard.  On  hard  ground  the 
greater  the  height  from  which  the  ball 
falls,  the  greater,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  the  force  of  the  rebound  be.  That  is 
what  so  many  forget.  Of  course,  almost 
all  depends  on  the  direction  that  the  ball 
takes  in  falling.  The  more  nearly  you  can 
give  a  vertical  direction  to  its  descent  the 
more  dead  the  ball  will  fall  irrespective  of 
any  cut.  But  when  the  wind  is  behind 
you,  or  across,  the  high  lofted  ball  cannot 
have  this  vertical  drop.  It  is  bound  to  be 
deflected  and,  touching  ground  at  an  angle, 
to  bound  away.  With  the  wind  right 
behind,  the  only  thing  is  to  do  your  best. 
Cut  the  ball  as  you  can,  practise  dead 
pitching  and  perhaps  take  a  heavilj' 
lofted  club'  that  will  cut  the  ball  for  you, 
and  try  to  get  the  cut  on  without  too  much 
loft.  But  for  the  rest,  when  the  wind  is 
across,  either  way,  then  your  study  must 
be  to  make  your  approach  fly  so  that  it 
may  find   the  wind  virtually   in   its   face, 
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helping  it  to  stop  dead.  This  is  really  but 
not  always  what  is  generally  meant  by 
making  use  of  the  wind  in  an  approach. 
Sometimes  it  suits  yoii  to  have  a  running 
pitch  and  run  up  to  the  hole  down  wind. 
The  ground  may  so  lie  that  that  is  the  best 
way.  But  generally  it  is  an  advantage 
that  your  approach  should  not  be  too  gay 
in  running.  Generally,  using  the  wind  in 
the  approach  means  using  it  to  help  you 
pitch  the  ball  dead,  and  that  means  play-, 
ing  in  such  a  way  that  your  ball  meets 
the  wind. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  indicate  to  an 
uninitiated  person  how  the  initiated  ac- 
complish all  they  do.  The  first  thing  is 
for  the  beginner  to  appreciate  that  such 
difficult  strokes  are  possible,  and  also  that 
they  are  useful  in  making  the  game  more 
easy,  which  is  a  paradox. 

But  in  fact  there  is  many  a  stroke, 
many  an'  approach,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  with  any  measure  of  success  by 
just  lofting  the  ball  toward  the  hole  and 
letting  it  drop  as  quietly  as  it  will.  If, 
for  example,  you  have  a  long  plateau,  with 
the  lower  ground  of  the  course  all  round 
it,  and  if  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  along 
the  length  of  the  plateau,  then  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pitch  on  the  plateau  with  a 
straightforward  shot  and  not  overrun  on 
the  other  side.  Should  the  wind  be  dead 
behind  you,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to 
pitch  right  up.  You  are  obliged  to  pitch 
short  and  run  up,  with  a  certain  accept- 
ance of  the  chances  of  kicks  and  so  on  as 
the  ball  goes  up  the  plateau's  face.  But 
to  pitch  up  is  a  much  more  finished  way 
of  playing  the  stroke  and  moreover  leaves 
far  less  to  chance.  And  really  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  fairly  good  player  to  master 
the  arts  by  which  a  cross  wind  of  this 
kind  is  made  to  assist  the  dead  fall  of  the  " 
ball.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  left  to 
right  along  the  plateau  the  approach  had 
best  be  played  with  a  slight  hook,  striking 
the  b^ll  rather  with  the  point  of  the  club 
and  turning  in  the  head  a  trifle  by  bring- 
ing the  right  hand  a  little  over  as  the 
club  comes  to  the  ball.  It  is. not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  sounds,  and  it  is  a  stroke  that 
seems  to  come  particularly  kindly  to  those 
whose  hands  are  more  accustomed  to  the 
cricket  bat  than  the  golf  club.  I  fancy 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  right  hand 
is  the  chief  agent  in  the  stroke.  The 
effect  of  the  hook  is  obviously  to  bring  the 


ball  up  into  the  wind  where  it  will  hang  a 
little,  fall  slowly,  vertically,  and  run  hardly 
at  all.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wind  be 
going  from  right  to  left  along  the  plateau 
the  obvious  stroke  to  play  in  order  to  take 
advantage   of  the  wind's   aid  in  stopping 
the  ball   is  the   stroke  with   a   slight   cut, 
giving  the  ball's  flight   a  curve   from  the 
left   hand   toward   the   right.     This   again 
brings  it  up  into  the  wind,  where  it  will 
hang  and  then  drop  vertically.     This  cut 
stroke  is  not  hard  to  achieve.     In  fact,  it 
is  the  innate  tendency  of  most  golfers  to 
cut  all  their  strokes,  that  is  to  say  to  draw 
the   club   face   across   the  ball   instead   of 
following  through  straight  in  the  line  in 
which  it  is  wished  to  send  the  ball.     By 
intention  this  cut  can  be  put  on  when  it 
is  wanted,  by  exaggerating  or   encourag- 
ing a  little  this  natural  tendency  to  come 
across  the  ball  as  the  club  head  meets  it. 
For   the    ball    will    then    go    up    with    the 
curve    required    into    the    wind,    and    the 
stroke   which  looks   so   difficult   is   accom- 
plished easily,  and  the  great  final  end  of 
all  golf,  putting  the  ball  near  the  hole,  is 
arrived  at  much  more  simply  and  effect- 
ively than  if  the  player  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  devices.     After  all,  what  chiefly  is 
wanted  is  the  knowledge  that  such  strokes 
are  possible.      Few  golfers  take  any  cog- 
nizance of  them,  and  when  they  are  sug- 
gested for  the  first  time  the  majority  will 
say :     "  Oh,  that  is  all  very  well  for   the 
past  masters;    it  is  enough  for  me  to  be 
able  to  hit  the  ball  in  the  ordinary  way." 
But  such  an  answer  as  this  shows  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  of  the  object  of 
these  strokes.     When  you  commend  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  hitherto   uninitiated 
you   are   not   doing   so .  with   the   purpose 
of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  game, 
but   showing   them   dodges   by   which   the 
difficulties   are   diminished,   for   the   more 
strokes  you  can  master  the  more  easy  the 
game  becomes,  and  Taylor's    skill  at    the 
game  with  his  single   stroke  is  the  more 
marvelous    because    he    does    not    use    the 
many  inventions. 

Of  course,  the  uses  of  hooking  and  slic- 
ing are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
approach  stroke.  Supposing  that  the  safe 
line  of  the  course  lies  (at  all)  at  an  angle, 
bending  away  either  right  or  left;  then  it 
is  quite  usual  to  see  men  playing  as  they 
drive  off  for  a  slight  slice,  if  the  course 
bend  to  the  right,  or  a  slight  pull,  if  it 
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bend  to  the  left.  The  pulled  ball  always 
is  a  good  runner,  and  perhaps  the  longest 
balls  of  all  are  driven  with  this  kind  of 
stroke.  It  is  a  stroke  of  which  Mr.  John 
Ball  is  still  able  to  give  very  good  exam- 
ples, but  I  do  not  think  he  can  accomplish 
either  this,  or  some  other  tours  de  force 
that  he  had  very  much  at  command,  quite 
so  brilliantly  as  he  used  to  some  twenty 
years  ago.  He  had  a  stroke  at  that  time 
that  I  do  not  think  he  uses  so  much  now — 
a  long,  low  shot  with  driver,  brassy,  or 
cleek  right  up  to  the  hole.  It  was  low  in 
the  beginning  of  its  course,  then  it  rose 
as  it  came  toward  the  end  of  its  flight  and 
fell  straight  and  vertical,  with  little  run. 
Of  course,  having  no  run,  it  was  not  the 
long  drive  that  he  got  with  his  slightly 
hooked  ball.  But  it  was  a  stroke  that  had 
a  very  long  carry,  was  beautiful  as  a  spec- 
tacle, and  invaluable  for  driving  a  ball  up 
to  a  small  green  and  pitching  dead  on  it. 
Of  course,  it  was  achieved  by  putting 
underspin  in  more  than  the  usual  meas- 
ure on  the  ball  by  means  of  hitting 
rather  down  on  it. 

Please  do  not  think  from  my  speaking 
like  this  that  I  consider  it  the  simplest 
and  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  play  like 
Mr.  Ball.  That  is  by  no  means  my  con- 
tention. Probably  this  particular  shot 
came  quite  naturally  to  Mr.  Ball  and  may 
be  he  could  not  tell  at  all  how  he  did  it. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  explanation  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  business  is  not  difficult. 
What  is  difficult  is  putting  them  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  difficult  as  all  the  game  of 
golf  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible  for 
you  and  me  to  learn  the  stroke  if  we  work 
at  it,  hitting  downward  a  little  on  the 
ball.  Of  course  the  slicing  and  the  hook- 
ing of  the  long  stroke  are  useful  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ball  to  a 
certain  place  and  stopping  it  there,  but 
also  for  getting  the  best  help  possible  out 
of  the  wind.  A  sliced  ball  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  left  and  a  pulled  ball  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  right — these,  respectively, 
get  the  wind  behind  them  just  toward  the 
end  of  their  flight,  just  when  they  want 
the  aid  of  the  wind  most;  and  this  is  val- 
uable. It  carries  them  along  through  the 
air  and  helps  their  running  not  a  little. 
Just  as  we  see  that  a  ball  dropping  with 
its  face  to  the  wind  drops  nearly  verti- 
cally, after  hanging  up  in  the  wind  a  little. 


so,  too,  we  find  that  a  ball  dropping  with 
the  wind  is  carried  at  a  very  much  more 
acute  angle  with  the  ground;  it  does  not 
fall  at  all  dead  but,  on  the  contrary,  goes 
running  on  finely.  It  is  not  easy,  as  I  say, 
to  indicate  how  to  cut  and  how  to  pull  the 
full  shots.  The  cutting  comes  easier  to 
most  than  does  the  pulling.  The  former 
is  done  by  bringing  the  arms  in  and  the 
club  face  across  the  ball,  as  the  club  meets 
the  ball,  and  the  pulling  is  done  chiefly  by 
taking  a  good  grip  with  the  right  hand, 
perhaps  bringing  the  right  hand  a  little 
over  as  the  club  comes  to  the  ball.  But 
most  players  who  have  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  will  quite  well  be  able 
to  make  the  slice  and  the  pull  with  a  little 
practise.  What  is  to  be  done  for  them  is 
chiefly  to  tell  them  that  such  strokes  are 
in  the  category  of  strokes  that  are  to  be 
played  and  practised,  that  they  are  useful, 
that  they  make  the  game  easier,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  every  one,  except  such 
geniuses  as  Taylor,  to  be  equipped  with 
every  stroke  in  the  golfer's  capacity,  pro- 
vided he  means  to  live  with  the  best  play- 
ers. After  all,  these  tours  de  force,  if  they 
are  to  be  so  called,  make  the  game  a  great 
deal  more  interesting,  and  the  beauty  of 
them  is  that  we  never  seem  to  come  to  the 
end  of  the  possibilities. 

Of  course,  these  slices  and  hooks  need 
to  be  kept  under  perfect  control.  There 
is  the  judicious  and  there  is  also  the  inju- 
dicious hooker.  The  hook  and  the  slice 
are  terrible  things  when  not  kept  in  per- 
fect control.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  take  control  of  the  player  and  become 
a  kind  of  Frankenstein's  monster  that  he 
has  created.  This  is  a  danger  to  which 
we  become  liable  through  trying  the  hook 
and  the  slice  when  they  are  not  really 
wanted.  I  think  that  for  most  cases  it  is 
wiser  to  try  the  straightforward  shots, 
only  having  a  go  at  the  others  where  a 
plain  and  distinct  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  from  them.  To  use  them  when 
they  are  not  wanted  is  like  putting  on  a 
lot  of  screw  or  side  on  a  billiard  ball  when 
no  advantage  is  to  be  gained.  Tours  de 
force  are  good  on  occasion;  but  you  do  not 
want  to  be  at  them  all  the  time;  and  there 
is  a  danger  that  they  may  throw  you  out 
of  the  even  tenor  of  your  ordinary  way. 
Use  them,  therefore,  but  do  not  abuse 
them. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT 

"8»^  BY   CASPAR   -WHITNEY  u^ 


"  It  is  a  grood  thing:  to  have  a  sound  body  and  a  better  thing:  to  have  a  sane  mind,  but  it  is  better  still  to  have  that  ag:g:re- 
gate  of  virile  and  decent  qualities  which  we  group  together  under  the  name  of  character." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Good  Fighting  It  will,  methinks,  be  wise  to 
Chance  to  Win  gg^  jjq^  ^qq  much  store  by 
Polo  Match  J.^      X  1     J. 

in  England  *"®  four  goals  to  none  vic- 

tory which  the  American 
polo  team  won  over  Ranelagh  in  its  first 
match  on  English  soil.  Rather  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  play  of  the  Americans  and 
of  three  of  the  Englishmen  in  that  match 
impels  the  feeling  that  four  goals  to  none 
in  favor  of  the  Americans  does  not  really 
represent  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
teams.  Future  play  will,  I  fear,  support 
my  present  belief  of  there  being  no  such 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Keene  on  the  side  lines,  as 
he  was  in  this  first  match.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  one-sided  score,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  Englishmen,  as  not  infrequently  is 
their  way  in  work  preliminary  to  a  final 
big  match,  were  feeling  the  American  play- 
ers. In  the  International  series,  which 
begins  on  the  31st  day  of  this  May,  they 
will  show  form  different  from  that  first 
displayed  at  Ranelagh;  of  that  we  may  be 
sure.  Nevertheless,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  playing  strength  of  the  two  teams  I 
must  feel  that  America  has  a  good  fighting 
chance  to  pull  off  a  victory,  though  with 
conditions — in  the  matter  of  rules,  home 
grounds,  and  prestige — so  largely  to  the 
Englishmen's  advantage  it  is  but  natural 
they  should  be  prime  favorites  in  the  bet- 
ting. The  three  strange  conditions  the 
visitors  must  face,  and  which  represent  the 
essential  difference  between  English  and 
American  polo,  are  (1)  off-side,  (2)  hooking 
mallets,  and  (3)  lack  of  breathing  spells 
during  the  periods  of  play.  In  the  American 
game  a  two  minutes'  rest  is  allowed  after 
the  making  of  a  goal,  while  seven  minutes 
separate  the  periods;  in  England  there  is 
practically  no  cessation  from  first  to  last. 
Although  continuous  play  has  been  ex- 
ploited as  a  severe  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  American  success,  I  fail  to  view  it 
so  importantly,  for  if  the  Americans  are 


in  condition,  as  undoubtedly  they  will  be, 
the  pace,  be  it  never  so  hot,  will  not  phase 
them.  More  formidable  factors  it  seems 
to  me  are  the  off-side  and  hooking  of  mal- 
lets; and  of  these  the  latter  will,  perhaps, 
prove  the  greater  handicap. 

The  American  player  is  so  much  more 
accustomed  than  the  Englishman  to  indi- 
vidual effort  with  the  ball  that  I  expect  to 
see  mallet  hooking  more  than  any  other 
strange  condition  disturb  his  game.  In 
the  practise  the  American  four  have  had 
during  all  this  month  of  May  they  have 
grown  familiar  with  the  off-side  rule,  but 
mallet  hooking  they  will  not  encounter  in 
its  most  trying  form  until  they  come  into 
their  final  match.  The  off-side  rule  will 
stop  the  brilliant  runs  of  'Ro.  1  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  America,  where  this 
player,  keeping  shy  of  the  opposing  back, 
lies  in  wait  for  the  ball  to  come  up  to  him, 
and  then  carries  it  off  for  a  run.  That  play 
will  be  impossible  under  the  English  off- 
side rule. 

The  International  match  will  be  a 
supreme  contest  between  the  very  highest 
polo  skill  of  both  countries,  for  on  the 
English  team  Messrs.  Buckmaster  and  the 
two  Millers,  who  at  this  writing  have  been 
determined  on,  are  the  best  in  all  of  Eng- 
land, and,  of  course,  the  fourth  will  be 
fully  high  class.  It  is  equally  true  that 
from  Messrs.  Keene,  the  Waterbury  broth- 
ers, Cowdin  and  Agassiz,  can  be  drawn 
the  strongest  four  of  America ;  and 
Messrs.  Buckmaster  and  Keene  stand  as 
the  most  expert  all-round  players  of  Eng- 
land and  America  respectively.  We  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  the  interchangeable 
strength  of  our  team.  Between  Mr.  Law- 
rence Waterbury  and  Mr.  Agassiz  rest  first 
honors  for  the  position  at  back,  while  the 
same  Waterbury  and  Mr.  Cowdin  are  unex- 
celled at  No.  2.  Mr.  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr., 
is  perhaps  the  best  natural  No.  1,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  will   play  there   and  Mr. 
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Cowdin  at  No.  2  and  Lawrence  Waterbury 
back;  or  the  Waterbury  brothers  may  fill 
No.  1  and  2,  with  Mr.  Agassiz  back  and 
Mr.  Cowdin  substitute.  However  the  order 
is  finally  arranged,  the  power  of  the  team 
will  vary  to  no  perceptible  degree.  .Of 
course,  Mr.  Keene  will  play  No.  3. 

It  will  be  a  memorable  contest  and  a 
surprising  one^to  Englishmen.  As  for 
the  collection  of  ponies,  nothing  like  them 
have  been  ever  before  got  together. 


Plenty  of  At  home  the  polo  season  opened 
Good  Polo  entertainingly  at  Lakewood  with 
""^^  a  victory  by  Kockaway  over  a 
composite  home  team,  and  the  published 
list  of  Association  tournaments  promises 
continued  good  sport,  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive being  the  proposed  championship 
meeting  at  Saratoga.  The  town  seems 
destined,  with  polo  and  racing,  to  renew 
the  departed  sporting  glories  of  early 
days. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  in  the  polo 
development  of  the  last  few  years  is  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  Old  Guard — a 
thought  that  came  again  to  me  while 
watching  the  play  at  Lakewood  of  Rock- 
away  which,  in  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier, 
Savage,  and  Conover,  put  forward  three  of 
the  staunchest  of  the  Old  Guard.  And  of 
these  Mr.  Collier  is  the  dean;  his  enthusi- 
astic spirit  and  sportsmanly  attitude  set 
an  example  many  of  the  younger  men 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

It  is  a  question,  indeed,  where  the  more 
enthusiasm  rests — with  the  Old  Guard  or 
with  the  Young  Guard;  and  there  are 
some  very  promising  youngsters  among  the 
latter — Rene  La  Montague,  Jay  Gould, 
Kingdon  Gould,  and  Raymond  Herbert. 

Apropos  of  the  game's  development,  it 
will  interest  polo  men  to  know  of  the 
recent  organization  of  a  club  at  Honolulu. 
There  is  no  place  I  have  visited  where 
more  athletic  young  men  abound  than  in 
this  capital  city  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  they  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  make 
rapid  progress. 


Awakened 
Interest  in 
Fencing: 
Championships 


A  most  refreshing  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  fencing 
was  apparent  the  season  re- 
cently closed,  and  it  means, 
I  hope,  that  the  American  sportsman 
has  come  to  realize  what  a  great  game  is 
the  game  of  the  sword,     There  is  no  deny- 


ing that,  except  for  isolated  groups  of 
enthusiasts,  the  art  of  fencing  has  lan- 
guished in  America;  indeed,  I  may  say 
with  equal  truth  that  it  never  has  really 
flourished;  aiid  sometimes  I  have  felt  that 
it  never  would.  Yet  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  movement  in  the  game  within  two 
years,  and  a  development  of  interest  in  the 
direction  where  such  developnjent  counts 
most,  namely,  among  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

For  too  long  fencing  and  that  other 
good  game,  lacrosse,  were  left  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  no  helping 
hand  of  intercollegiate  association.  La- 
crosse has  taken  on  new  life  since  it 
became  a  feature  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petition; and  intercollegiate  organization 
last  winter  for  fencing  gave  that  game  the 
best  season  it  has  yet  experienced  in 
America.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionships seven  teams  of  three  men  each 
were  entered,  representing  respectively  the 
national  military  and  naval  academies. 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  result  of  the 
competition  gave :  Army,  .741 ;  Columbia, 
.646;  Navy,  .629;  Cornell,  .593;  Harvard, 
.482;  Yale,  .288;  Pennsylvania,  .149.  It 
is  eminently  fitting  the  Army  team  should 
win  the  championship  and  the  Challenge 
Trophy  offered  by  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
Club,  certainly  they  ought  to  excel  in  the 
game  of  the  sword,  but  the  record  of  the 
team  individually  as  well  as  collectively  is 
of  such  a  high  character  as  to  warrant 
especial  commendation.  The  score  of  the 
Army  team  was  .741 ;  the  scores  of  the  best 
three  men  in  the  meeting  outside  of  the 
Army  team — namely,  Whitten  (Navy), 
Clark  (Columbia),  and  Palfry  (Harvard), 
were  .796.  The  bouts  won  by  the  Army 
team,  forty;  the  bouts  won  by  these  picked 
three  stars  were  forty-three.  In  the  indi- 
vidual honors  of  the  tournament  for  a 
trophy  offered  by  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  G.  V.  Strong,  of  the  Army;  F. 
S.  Whitten,  of  the  Navy;  and  F.  B.  Clark, 
of  Columbia,  tied;  and,  therefore,  three 
trophies  instead  of  one  were  distributed 
through  the  generous  sportsmanship  of 
Colonel  Thompson.  The  scores  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Army  team,  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  evenly  balanced  in 
all  the  tournament,  were:  Strong,  .833; 
Breckenridge,    .777;    Nichols,    .611.     It   is 
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significant  ef  West  Point's  hold  on  the 
trophy  to  say  that  Nichols  has  another 
year  more,  Strong  two,  and  Breckenridge 
three  at  the  Academy. 

Jabbing:  As  to  the  form  displayed,  the  best 
*°*  was  shown  by  the  teams  from  the 

^  national  academies  and  Columbia; 
and  that  best  was  none  too  good.  But  this 
is  a  criticism  which  would  apply  to  almost 
any  fencing  tourney  in  the  country,  for  one 
is  apt  to  see  as  a  rule  more  of  a  jabbing 
than  a  fencing  match.  The  play  of  the  sword 


the  right  jaw  would  count  in  a  competi- 
tion for  points. 

In  the  National  Fencing  Championships 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Fen- 
cers' League  of  America,  I  cannot  say  the 
average  of  skill  was  very  much  more 
impressive  than  that  displayed  at  the  In- 
tercollegiate Championship ;  yet  there  were 
half  a  dozen  who  must  be  recorded  and 
classed  by  themselves  and  whose  work  was 
very  good  indeed — Messrs.  Charles  Tathan, 
Fitzhugh  Townsend,  J).  M.  Wood,  J.  Lang- 
don  Erving,  and  Charles  J.  Bothner. 


E.  L.  Bull,  Sub. 


Lieut.  Koehler, 
Army  Athletic  Director. 


W.H.Nichols 


(i.  V.  Strong  S.  I).  Breckenridge 

The  West  Point  Team,  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Champions. 
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is  an  art  apparently  ignored  except  by  a 
very  few  of  our  most  expert  men,  and  even 
these  in  matches  I  observe  are  frequently 
betrayed  into  making  jabbing  spectacles. 
One  of  the  curious  freaks  of  the  scoring 
system  in  the  intercollegiate  bouts  was  the 
ruling  that  touches  on  the  right  breast  only 
were  to  be  scored.  That  was  an  extraordi- 
nary decision,  and  certainly  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  art  of  fencing.  It 
would  be  equally  conducive  to  scientific 
boxing  were  it  ruled  that  only  swings  on 


Mr.  Tathan  won  the  dueling  sword  cham- 
pionship most  decisively,  winning  seven 
bouts  to  one  lost,  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Wood  taking  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively. 

The  sabre  championship  went  to  Mr.  A. 
V.  Z.  Post,  title  holder,  through  his 
defeating  Mr.  Bothner.  Mr.  Bothner,  who 
held  the  championship  in  '95,  '96,  '97,  was 
second  with  a  score  of  six  out  of  seven 
bouts,  and  Mr.  Erving  was  third,  with  five 
out  of  seven. 
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TbeReal  At  the  present  writing  it  does 
Yacbting  j^q^  look  as  though  we  should 
have  any  racing  among  the  90- 
footers.  I^one  so  far  seems  likely  to  be 
put  in  commission,  and  as  there  is  no 
movement  in  any  direction  that  would  sug- 
gest such  an  event,  the  Columbia,  after  all, 
will  probably  not  make  her  trip  to  the 
other  side,  nor  will  ShamrocJc  II.,  now  in 
this  country,  be  fitted  out.  Abundant 
rumors  are  current  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  race  in  English  waters  between 
the  Columbia  and  ShamrocJc  I.,  but  such 
is  most  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  either  Mr.  Morgan  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  in  a  race  between  these 
two  boats.  Of  the  outcome  there  could 
of  course  be  no  doubt.  Scarcely  would 
Mr.  Morgan  go  to  the  great  expense  of 
sending  the  Columbia  across  the  ocean 
merely  to  again  beat  the  first  Shamrock; 
and  that  is  all  such  a  trip  would  amount  to, 
because  there  are  no  other  boats  in  Colum- 
bians class  on  the  other  side,  nor  are  there 
any  boats  in  the  class  of  Shamrock  II.  on 
this  side.  The  Jubilee,  a  one  time  candi- 
date for  Cup  defense  honors,  may  be  put 
into  commission,  but  she,  of  course,  would 
be  no  match  for  Shamrock  II. 

The  real  yachting  interest  this  season,  as 
indeed  it  is  every  season  (only  the  news- 
papers and  the  average  reader  have  not  yet 
found  it  out),  will  be  in  the  small  boat. 
And  the  activity  in  this  direction  is  both 
wide  and  gratifying  to  yachtsmen,  for  this 
is  the  craft  that  not  only  assures  good 
sport  but  is  building  up  the  yachting  spirit 
and  a  class  of  Corinthian  sailormen. 

For  several  years  now  interest  has  been 
developing  in  these  little  races,  but  the 
present  season  shows  a  wider  movement 
than  hitherto.  From  Boston,  the  first 
home  of  the  racing  small  boat,  it  stretches 
to  Lake  St.  Louis — the  Canadian  home  of 
the  little  boat;  to  the  inland  lakes  of  the 
north  Middle  West,  the  Great  Lakes,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  ISTew  Orleans,  and  to 
Long  Island  Sound.  Of  all  these  sections 
the  associations  of  Boston  and  of  Long 
Island  Sound  are  the  most  active.  Around 
New  York,  indeed,  the  small  boat  seems 
only  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  sin- 
gle hand  cruisers  are  building  upon  every 
hand. 

The  most  important  events  in  this  boat 
racing  world  will  be  the  trial  races  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club, 


June  30,  for  the  selection  of  a  challenger 
for  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Cup,  which 
was  again  successfully  defended  last  year 
by  the  Canadians.  The  Bridgeport  club  is  a 
new  element  in  international  small  boat 
racing,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  most 
desirable  one.  I  understand  that  a  consid- 
erable fleet  is  expected  for  the  trial  races, 
recruited  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  the 
Middle  West.  The  trial  races  of  the  Can- 
adians for  a  selection  of  a  defender  of  the 
Cup  are  scheduled  for  July  12,  but  I  do 
not  hear  of  any  new  boats. 

Aatomoblle  The  exhibition  in  New  York 
Brake  ^j^g  other  day,  given  before  the 

City  Aldermen,  to  test  the 
brakes  of  automobiles,  ought  to  set  at  rest 
the  minds  of  those  who  oppose  the  request 
of  automobilists  to  be  allowed  to  travel  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  the  city. 
The  truth  is  that  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred among  legislators  has  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  automobile  or  its  capabilities. 
Bj'  way  of  illustration.  The  heavy  automo- 
bile has  been  exploited  as  a  death  dealing 
vehicle  that  could  not  possibly  be  stopped 
within  fifty  yards  or  more,  yet  at  this  test 
the  other  day  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
heavy  automobile  can  be  stopped  quicker 
than  the  lighter  one.  A  machine  weigh- 
ing 2,500  pounds,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
7.2  miles  an  hour,  was  stopped  within  6 
feet  8  inches  from  the  time  the  signal 
was  given.  A  2,100  pound  machine,  trav- 
eling at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
came  to  a  full  stop  within  34  feet  11^ 
inches;  another,  weighing  1,400  pounds 
and  traveling  at  the  same  speed,  needed  45 
feet  8  inches  to  come  to  a  full  stop;  a 
machine  weighing  800  pounds,  and  running 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
required  58  feet  6  inches  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  standstill.  A  900  pound  steam 
machine,  going  at  the  rate  of  32J  miles  an 
hour,  was  stopped  within  139  feet.  Of 
course,  quickness  in  stopping  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  skill  of  the  chauf- 
feur; and  truthfully  it  must  be  said  that 
not  a  great  percentage  of  those  at  present 
handling  automobiles  could  secure  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  from  a  board  of  judges. 
This  brake  test  in  New  York  was,  of  course, 
instructive,  but  it  failed  to  add  to  the 
information  of  those  at  all  familiar  with 
the  automobile  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  handled  by  experts.     There  is  no 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent, 
observant  man  that  the  automobile,  driven 
carefully  by  an  expert,  is  no  more  danger- 
ous than  the  horse  driven  vehicle ;  indeed 
is  not  so  dangerous ;  and  it  should  be  given 
certainly  equal  privileges  in  the  matter  of 
legal  speed  rate  in  the  city. 


The  Real  But    this    question    is    not    the 

AutomoDile      serious  one  of  the  day  or  the 
Problem  1  ■   1      •  •  -j 

one    which    is    arousing    wide- 
spread  animosity   against   the   automobile 


forty  miles  an  hour,  while  a  horse  stood  on 
end  throwing  out  the  occupants  of  a  car- 
riage and  eventually  smashing  the  carriage 
itself.  Chauffeurs  of  this  character  are 
responsible  for  the  dread  with  which  the 
automobile  is  regarded  in  the  country,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  cause  opposition 
to  legislative  measures  which  in  fairness 
to  automobilists  should  be  passed.  The 
automobile  must  not,  of  course,  be  held 
to  the  speed  limit  of  the  horse.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  needed  in  every  state 
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and  its  chauffeur.  The  real  cause  of 
trouble  is  reckless  speeding  on  country 
roads  and  brutal  disregard  of  everyone 
encountered  on  the  highway.  It  has  been 
my  personal  experience  that  more  often 
than  not  the  chauffeurs  of  these  high  power 
machines  maintain  their  speed  no  matter 
what  evidences  of  terror  an  approaching 
horse  may  display.  I  have  seen  an  auto- 
mobile  passing    at    the   speed   of   perhaps 


legislation  requiring  the  chauffeur  to 
bring  his  vehicle  to  a  stop  on  a  signal  from 
the  driver  of  a  horse;  and  the  severest 
possible  penalty  should  attend  the  violation 
of  such  a  law.  Not  a  mere  twenty-five  or 
fifty  dollar  fine,  but  a  several  hundred  dol- 
lar fine,  with  imprisonment  in  addition. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  car- 
riages have  been  wrecked  and  how  many 
people    injured    by    a  '  brutish    display    of 
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indiiference  on  the  part  of  the  chauffeur. 
Here  is  a  question  which  the  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  can  take  up  with  benefit  to  the 
sport  and  the  industry  for  which  they 
stand. 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
the  Paris-Vienna  race  can  be  brought  off. 
There  appears  to  have  developed  a  strong 
opposition  among  local  authorities  along 
the  proposed  route,  and  there  is  a  chance 
that  these  may  combine  to  make  the  trip 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  should  this  happen  it  will  be  an 
abandonment  of  this  particular  route 
rather  than  an  abandonment  of  the  run, 
for  these  runs  are  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  events  of 
great  sporting  interest. 

In  America  the  endurance  run  of  the 
year  will  be  that  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America  in  the  autumn,  probably 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  Meantime,  the 
automobile  interest  seems  to  be  greater 
than  ever,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
touring. 

In  the  matter  of  racing,  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr.,  has  started  the  year  for  Ameri- 
cans by  making  a  new  record  of  .32§  for 
heavyweight  machines  over  a  course  one 
kilometre  (g  of  a  mile)  in  length.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  best  that  has  been  done 
for  that  distance — a  steam  automobile  hav- 
ing covered  it  in  .29-^.  The  record  for  the 
mile,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  held  by 
Fournier,  who,  in  a  gasoline  machine,  went 
the  distance  on  the  straightaway  Coney 
Island  Boulevard  in  .51|. 

No  American  Of  course  there  is  no  truth 
College  Boxers  j^  the  report  that  Yale  will 
at  Corona tion  i  xi,        1,4.       j^ 

Athletic  week  s^^^:  «^  ^^^^  thought  of 
sending,  a  team  of  boxers  to 
London  for  the  athletic  festivities  of  cor- 
onation week.  'Not,  even  had  such  a  team 
gone  from  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  other 
American  university,  would  the  members 
have  accepted  expense  money  from  an 
English  sporting  or  other  organization, 
or  individuals,  collectively  or  separately. 
This  I  write  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our 
English  readers,  who  seem  always  ready 
to  credit  any  statement  reflecting  on  the 
amateur  status  of  American  athletes.  It 
is  customary  for  English  teams  to  accept 
their  expenses  and  consider  that  in  so 
doing     their     amateur     standing     is     not 


affected.  Americans  have  paid  the  steamer 
fare  of  many  an  English  amateur  combina- 
tion which  has  come  to  America  and  paid 
their  board,  laundry,  even  their  wine  and 
cigar  bills  during  their  stay  here;  but  that 
sort  of  thing  is  in  total  variance  with 
the  American  idea  of  amateur  propriety. 
If  an  American  accepted  any  part  of 
his  expense  schedule  he  would  lose  his 
standing  as  an  amateur.  Our  English 
friends  will  please  remember  once  and 
for  all  time  that  wherever  American 
sportsmen  go  they  pay  their  way  or  their 
club  pays  it  for  them. 

As  for  this  especial  report  about  a  Yale 
boxing  team,  Yale  will  lake  prompt  meas- 
ures to  suppress  and  punish  any  under- 
graduate or  any  alumnus  who  has  so  little 
regard  for  the  honor  of  his  alma  mater  as 
to  even  discuss  such  a  professionalizing 
junketing  trip.  If  any  London  sporting 
club  has  sent  a  Yale  or  other  college  or 
club  man  expense  money  for  this  purpose, 
he  would  better  send  it  back  P.  D.  Q. 

Josbua  Crane      It  was  entirely  right  that  Mr. 
Court  Tennis      Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  should  win 
ampion  ^^^^  court  tennis  championship 

of  America,  for  Mr.  Crane  is  certainly  the 
strongest  all-round  player  that  has  been 
developed  in  this  country  since  the  game 
started  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
active  and  resourceful  in  the  court,  with 
more  than  one  good  service  and  an  unusu- 
ally severe  cut  stroke.     Yet  his  head  work 

AMERICAN  COURT  TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP,  1902. 

W.  B.  Pinsmore  ) 
N.Y.R.  &T.C. 


Austin  Potter 
B.  A.  A. 

L.  M.   Stockton 
B.  A.  A. 

C.  E.  Sards 
N.Y.R.  &T.C. 

M.  S.  Paton 
N.Y.R.  &T.C. 

Joshua  Crane 
Jr.,  B.  A.  A. 

0.  S.  Campbell 
N.Y.E.  &T.C. 

P.  S.  Sears 
B.  A.  A. 


Dinsniore      "| 
6-4,6-3,3-0,7-5 


Stockton 
2-6,6-2,6-3,6-3 


Stockton 
6-2,  6-3,  0-3    1 
Champion, 
1901 


Crane 
6-4,6-1,6-3 


Campbell 
6-2,  6-2,  6-1 


Crane 
6-2,3-0, 
,      0-2,0-3 
<'  Cham- 
pion, 
1902 


I        Crane 
f  6-3,  6-4,  6-3 


J 


and  absolute  familiarity  with  the  fine 
points  of  the  game  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
scoring  elements  of  his  play.  His  stout- 
est opponent  in  the  tournament,  and  in- 
deed the  next  best  in  America,  was  Mr.  L. 
M.  Stockton,  who,  in  losing  to  Mr.  Crane, 
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lost  the  championship  title,  won 
last  year.  Mr.  Stockton  plays 
what  is  called  the  Boston  style 
of  game.  Relying  on  his  attack 
on  the  service  side,  he  plays  from 
the  hazard  side  with  little  regard 
to  chaces,  seeking  to  get  the 
service  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  has  a  good  service  and  con- 
siderable speed,  but  it  was  appar- 
ent in  his  match  with  Mr.  Crane 
that  he  lacked  the  all-round  skill 
of  the  present  champion. 

,  Of  the  other  men  in  the  tour- 
nament Mr.  Sands  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  be  considered  the 
third  strongest  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  his 
being  the  best  player  in  the  New 
York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club. 
I-Ie  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, having  held  the  amateur 
championship  of  France  and  con- 
tested unsuccessfully  in  England 
against  Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  who 
holds  that  title  pretty  secure. 
Mr.  Miles,  by  the  way,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  aina- 
teur  racquet  championship  of 
England  from  Mr.  Longworth 
after  a  thrilling  match,  as  the 
score  will  indicate — 18-15,  10-15, 
17-14,  15-10.  The  play,  of  Mr. 
Sands  is  of  an  all-round  charac- 
ter and  perhaps  his  best  point  is 
his  volley,  as  his  worst  is  his  service, 
was  quite  a  feather  in  the  cap  of 
Campbell  to  defeat  Mr.  Sears,  for 
former  is  a  more  recent  convert  to 
game  than  the  Boston  man,  and  both  in 
their  day  were  lawn  tennis  players  of  the 
first  class,  thoiigh,  then  as  now  and  in  that 
game  as  in  this,  Mr.  Campbell's  supremacy 
over  the  Boston  man  was  emphatic.  Mr. 
Sears  knows  the  game  well,  perhaps  better 
than  Mr.  Campbell,  but  the  latter  is  more 
agressive,  cleverer  all-round,  and  more 
promising.  Another  promising  player  is 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  who,  although  doing  well,  is 
as  yet  a  novice  in  strategy  and  resource. 


It 

Mr. 
the 
the 


According  to  trustworthy 
accounts,  there  appears  to  be 
need  of  immediate  and  thor- 
ough missionary  work  in  the 
athletic  department  of  some  branches  of 
the   Young  Men's   Christian   Association, 


Missionary 
Work  for  the 
Y.M.  C.  A.in 
the  Northwest 


Photograph  by  Jas.  Burton. 
Mr.  Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  Court  Tennis  Champion. 

and  especially  in  the  one  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  magnificent  work  for  the 
moral  and  physical  wellbeing  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  it  will  not,  I  am. 
sure,  tolerate  anything  savoring  of  semi- 
professionalism.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
Spokane  branch  has  been  resorting  to 
unwholesome  methods  in  order  to  strength- 
en its  athletic  teams,  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  ofiicial  body  of  that 
local  branch.  The  dangeroiis  feature  of 
semi-professionalism  in  any  of  the  smaller 
towns  is  twofold — for  it  not  only  corrupts 
the  body  from  which  it  originates,  but 
tends  also  to  corrupt  the  schools  in  the 
immediate  vicinity;  thus  the  High  School 
at  Spokane  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
its  sport  free  from  the  contaminating 
influences  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here 
is  a  work  which  the  General  Board  of  the 
Y,  M.  C,  A,  should  take  up  instantly. 
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There  is  need  also  of  thorough  overhaul- 
'  ing  of  the  amateur  athletic  situation  in 
this  section  among  clubs,  schools,  and  col- 
leges. The  prevailing  student  spirit  seems 
largely  intolerant  of  restrictions  that  tend 
to  wholesome  sport.  On  this  account  the 
faculty  of  the  Idaho  University  is  espe- 
cially to  be  commended  for  bringing  its 
undergraduates  to  terms;  there  is  reason, 
too,  for  this  university  to  continue  a 
watchful  eye  on  its  unruly  athletes.  Asso- 
ciation among  the  colleges  of  the  ]S[orth- 
west  and  faculty  agreement  on  common 
and  wholesome  rules  is  wanted;  it  would 
argue  excellently  for  the  welfare  of  their 
sport  if  the  faculties  of  this  section 
patterned  after  the  excellent  plans  which 
have  been  put  into  effe<#.  by  the  Chicago 
Conference  of  College  Presidents.  This 
Intercollegiate  Conference,  including  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Northwestern,  Illinois,  Purdue,  Iowa,  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  and  Indiana,  by  its  re- 
peated meetings  and  its  commoia  sense  and 
sportsmanly  method  of  handling  perplex- 
ing questions,  has  cleared  the  Middle  West 
of  practically  all  its  former  athletic  ills. 
It  is  an  organization  that  the  East  also 
would,  do  well  to  contemplate. 

Apparently  no  locality  requires  sincere 
faculty  attention  more  than  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Washington  and  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity has  repeatedly  given  assurance  of 
keeping  its  sport  from  semi-professional 
taint,  yet  reflection  ixpon  its  athletic  pro- 
bity comes  so  frequently  to  our  notice  as 
to  shake  confidence  in  its  profession  of 
good  intent. 

Gov.  OdeU  As  was  to  be  expected,  Gov- 

Again  Says        ernor  Odell  has   signed  what 
"  The  People        .     ■,  a         j.        t>  ' 

Be  Damned!"  ^^  known  as  benator  Brown  s 
Adirondack  Log  Rolling  Bill, 
and  in  so  doing  has  most  deeply  offended 
that  very  considerable  number  of  citizens 
who  seek  preservation  of  the  State's  for- 
ests. This  bill  is  a  distinct  menace  to  the 
North  Woods,  and  in  vicious  hands  may 
create  devastation  that  will  require  ages 
to  repair.  For  years  the  Adirondack 
region  has  been  the  prey  of  scheming  poli- 
ticians who  care  for  no  consequences  so 
long  as  they  may  in  their  term  grind  their 
axes  and  those  of  helpful  friends.  That 
even  a  man  so  inimical  to  the  game  and 
forest  interests  of  the  State  as  Mr.  Odell 
has  proved  to  be,  should  deliberately  sign 


such  a  bill  is  as  amazing  for  its  ignorance 
as  for  its  audacious  disregard  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  this  bill  which  Odell  has  made 
law  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
will  shortly  be  tested. 

The  Ladies'  Sportsmen  have  none  but  the 
Kennel  -^est   wishes     for   the   Ladies' 

Association         -r^r  ,    «  •   ^-  c    * 

111  Advised  -K-ennei  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  ladies  appear  to  be  choosing  their 
advisors  with  so  little  discrimination  as  to 
offend  those  who  have  its  best  interests  in 
mind  and  are  ready  to  lend  aid  to  that 
end.  At  its  first  show  last  autumn  the 
grievous  error  was  made  of  appointing  a 
judge  who  is  officially  ostracized  at  the 
leading  shows  of  the  country ;  and  now  I 
observe  by  their  recent  bulletin  that  the 
ladies  have  invited  Mr.  J.  Otto  Paget  to 
come  over  froin  England  and  judge  the 
beagles  at  their  second  show  next  October. 
This  is  an  unwise,  not  to  say  stupid,  pro- 
cedure, considering  that  the  beagle  stand- 
ards of  England  and  of  America  are  quite 
different.  It  may  well  be  that  the  English 
standard  is  the  better  one,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  American  breeders 
are  persistently  following  the  standard  of 
their  adoption  and  with  such  success  as  to 
have  attained  premier  position  with  the 
breed.  Aside  from  this  feature  of  the 
question,  why  go  to  England  for  judges 
when  we  have  ones  equally  competent  at 
home?  I  trust  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation will  revise  its  decision  and  not 
inaugurate  its  second  show  with  a  second 
mistake. 

A  Genuine  The  best  sporting  show  of  the 
Amateur  season  just  closed  was'  that  held 
°^  °^  by  the  Portland  Kennel  Club, 
for  here  were  286  dogs  and,  not  a  money 
prize  offered.  In  other  words,  these  own- 
ers exhibited  their  dogs — some  being 
brought  from  a  distance  at  considerable 
expense — for  pure  sport.  It  is  mighty 
pleasing,  when  in  these  days  of  dog  show- 
ing and  horse  showing  the  line  between 
amateur  and  professional  is  such  an  inde- 
finable one,  to  discover  a  real  amateur 
show.  In  point  of  fact,  genuine  amateurs 
are  such  scarce  quantities  at  modern  bench 
shows  as  to  be  found  only  after  diligent  and 
wide  searching.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  legend 
of  a  tangible  difference  existing  between 
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amateur  and  professional,  but  as  both 
classes  breed  dogs  for  sale  and  exhibit  them 
for  cash  prizes,  the  definition,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  mere  distinction  without  differ- 
ence. 

As  for  the  quality  of  dogs  at  the  Port- 
land show,  it  was  really  good  in  sporting 
varieties,  the  setters  making  an  exception- 
ally fine  display,  with  the  pointers  a  close 


gate  receipts  it  was  the  most  successful 
yet  to  have  been  held  in  the  City  by  the 
Golden  Gate,  but  in  the  matter  of  ring 
decisions  in  the  sporting  division,  it  pre- 
sented the  usual  absurdly  inconsequential 
results.  No  state,  I  presume,  has  suffered 
more  severely  than  California  from  the 
ridiculous  setter  type  which  judges  with- 
out field  experience  have  made  the  vogue. 


Douglas  W.  Franchot 


Clement  S.  Jacobus 


Edward  A.  Darning' 


Ptrnard  G.  Teel 
Yale's  Four  Mile  Relay  Champion  Team. 


Photo,  hy  The 
Pictorial  News  Co. 


second,  and  the  cocker  spaniels  not  far 
behind.  The  non-sporting  division  was 
not  very  impressive,  the  fox  terriers  show- 
ing best. 


Hew  Judges     Another  show  of  the  West,  of 

Wanted  in       which    I   want    to    say    a    word 

even  at  this  late  date,  was  the 

one  held   at   San  Francisco.     In  point   of 


A  setter  is  hardly  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  a  Blenheim  spaniel  or  a  Pomeranian  or 
other  toy;  setters  are  worthy  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  physically  fitted  to  perform 
definite  work,  and  should  be  accordingly 
judged.  This,  of  course,  reads  like  A  B 
C  and  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  dog  lore ;  never- 
theless, we  have  all  seen  these  basic  princi- 
ples so  persistently  ignored  as  to  drive  the 
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real  setter  type  from  the  show  bench;  and 
perhaps  this  has  been  more  apparent  at  the 
San  Francisco  shows  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  better  bird  country  in  the 
world  than  California  and  no  state  pos- 
sesses more  good  dogs,  yet  the  judges  have 
repeatedly  made  of  the  San  Francisco 
Kennel  Club  show  setter  type,  a  perfectly 
absurd  and  impossible  one,  which  in  the 
field  would  not  be  worth  its  feed.  Hence 
it  is  natural  that  except  for  greyhounds 

p.  Henderson 


Fast  "Work 
in  the  Relay 
Cliampioiisliips 


The  three  most  important 
and  most  interesting  ath- 
letic events  of  the  year  are 
(1)  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Champion- 
ships; (2)  the  Relay  Races  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Pennsylvania  University;  (3) 
the  Marathon  Run.  The  Relay  Races 
were  unusually  interesting  this  year  because 
of  the  number  of  entries  and  the  wide 
area  they  represented,  122  colleges  and 
preparatory     schools   being    drawn    upon, 

C.  J.  Buckwalter 


D.  Horovitz  P.  Dickey 

The  South  Division  (Chicago)  Champion  High  School  Relay  Team. 
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(there  being  a  great  deal  of  rabbit  cours- 
ing in  California)  the  exhibit  of  the 
sporting  division  has  been  growing  poorer 
and  poorer.  In  the  non-sporting  division 
the  fox  terrier  made  the  best  showing,  due 
to  the  considerably  increased  interest  of 
the  last  year  or  so  and  many  importations 
from  the  East.  Next  in  order  were  the 
St.  Bernards,  though  they  and  the  mastiffs 
and  the  Newfoundlands  are  not  holding 
their  own  in  San  Francisco  any  more  than 
they  are  elsewhere. 


with  an  average  of  about  four  entries 
from  each,  not  including  substitutes  that 
were  in  attendance  but  did  not  compete. 
Several  old  records  were  broken,  but  as  a 
shifting  wind  of  considerable  strength 
blew  continuously  throughout  the  after- 
noon, it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  them 
should  be  allowed;  though  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  wind  hindered  as  much  as 
it  helped,  according  to  what  part  of  the 
track-  the  runner  encountered  it.  In  the 
two  mile  relay  the  Pennsylvania  team  (A. 
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B.  Gill,  F.  PI.  Klahr,  I.  A.  Orton,  H.  M. 
Smith)  won  in  8  minutes  4^  seconds,  the 
previous  record  of  8  minutes  5  seconds 
having  been  made  by  Princeton's  crack 
four  of  1900.  The  High  School  one  mile 
record  of  3  minutes  41|  seconds  made  by 
the  Washington  Central  High  School  in 
1897  was  beaten  by  6|  seconds  by  the  win- 
ning team  of  the  South  Division  High 
School    of    Chicago     (P.    Henderson,    D. 


B.  G.  Teel,  and  C.  S.  Jacobus).  It  was  so 
easy  for  them  in  fact  as  to  become  a  pro- 
cession after  the  second  mile,  none  of  the 
others,  Plarvard,  Pennsylvania,  or  Wiscon- 
sin, being  at  all  comparable.  The  record 
for  this  distance  is  18  minutes  281  seconds, 
held  by  Pennsylvania  and  made  in  '97. 
Hill  School,  of  Pottstown,  is  always  repre- 
sented by  a  first  class  team,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception  (F.  H.  Davis,  W.C.  John- 


E.  C.  Rust 


M.  T.  Lightner 


W.  A.  Shick 


J.  G.  Willis 
The  Harvard  One  Mile  Relay  Champions. 
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Horovitz,  P.  Dickey,  C.  J.  Buckwalter). 
The  third  figures  to  be  surpassed  were  those 
of  the  one  mile  intercollegiate  relay  of  3 
minutes  23-J  seconds,  made  by  Harvard  in 
1897.  The  1902  Harvard  relay  four  (E. 
C.  Rust,  W.  A.  Shick,  J.  G.  Willis,  and  M. 
T.  Lightner)  ran  the  distance  in  3  min- 
utes 21f  seconds,  after  an  exciting,  splen- 
did contest  with  the  Yale  team.  The  four 
mile  relay  championship  was  a  walkover 
for  Yale  (E.  A.  Deming,  D.  W.  Franchot, 


ston,  E.  S.  Mills,  and  H.  Hammond).  The 
1902  team  won  the  one  mile  Preparatory 
School  championship,  for  which  event  Hill 
holds  the  record  of  3  minutes  31-|  seconds 
made  in  1900. 


In  a  special  100  yard  race  A. 
Duffy,  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity sprinter,  made  the  distance 
in  .9t  seconds,  figures  with  which  this  great 
sprinter   already  stood  accredited.     Luck- 
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ily  this  performance  does  not  come  up  for 
discussion,  for  if  it  did  Duffy's  achieve- 
ment on  this  occasion  could  not  be  accepted 
as  a  record.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale 
all  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
race  part  of  it  at  any  rate  was  back  of  the 
runner.  That  the  wind  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  time  for  this  event  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Blair,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  was  beaten  only  6  inches 
by  Duffy.  That  would  argue  Blair  a  great 
runner,  and  he  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
fastest  of  the  day,  but  not  a  9|  seconds 
man;  and  certainly  if  Duffy  went  the  dis- 
tance in  9|  seconds  Blair  did  likewise — 
not  to  mention  Maloney,  another  great 
Western  sprinter,  who  was  at  his  shoulder. 
The  Western  athletes  earned  their  full 
share  of  the  day's  honors,  among  them,  a 
pole  vault  by  Gray,  of  11  feet  8  inches, 
which  beats  the  Intercollegiate  record  (11 
feet  4^  inches)  and  is  within  2i  inches  of 
the  world's  figures. 

Apropos  of  records,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Prinstein's  running  broad  jump  of  24 
feet  7^  inches  has  been  finally  accepted  by 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  This  great 
jump  was  not  allowed  by  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Association  because  a  following  wind 
was  claimed  to  have  aided  the  jumper.  I 
have  always  considered  Prinstein  entitled 
to  the  record,  for  the  wind  was  of  very 
little  strength  on  that  occasion,  and  every- 
body who  studies  such  subjects  knows  that 
such  a  following  wind  gives  practically  no 
aid  to  a  broad  jumper. 

Distance  The  Marathon  Run  is  over  a 
Rimnittgr  course  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
the  sixth  annual  race,  as  usual,  was  from 
Boston,  where  there  seems  to  be  more 
interest  in  this  splendid  event  than  else- 
where. Of  fifty  entries,  forty-two  actually 
started.  Wise  and  necessary  precautions 
were  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  event 
to  provide  against  an  athlete  entering  this 
endurance  test  if  physically  incapacitated. 
Thus  examinations  of  the  runners  were 
conducted  before  and  after  the  race. 
Especial  care  should  be  exercised  in  keep- 
ing out  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  or 
under.  S.  A.  Mellor,  Jr.,  of  the  Hollywood 
Inn  Athletic  Association  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  crossed  the  line  first  in  2  hours  43 
minutes  15§  seconds,  which  is  fair  time, 
but  a  long  way  behind  the  record  of  2 
hours,  29  minutes  23f  seconds  made  by  the 


Canadian,  John  Caffrey,  last  year.  The 
second  man  was  J.  J.  Kennedy,  of  St.  Phil- 
ips A.  A.,  Boston,  2  hours  45  minutes  and 
21  seconds,  and  the  third,  John  C.  Lorden, 
Cambridgeport  Gym  Association,  2  hours 
54  minutes  49|  seconds.  Spectators  at- 
tended the  race  throughout  its  course  and 
five  thousand  of  them  witnessed  the  finish. 
Of  the  forty-two  men  who  started  nine- 
teen finished.  Interest  in  this  event  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  old  Grecian 
Olympic  Games  is,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
growing  annually.  It  should  be  given  all 
encouragement,  because  we  are  weak  in 
distance  running,  and  hope  of  a  new 
strength  rests  on  development  of  interest 
in  this  and  other  cross  country  running. 

newfonndland  At    last    the     legislators    of 

Caribou  Newfoundland     are     bestir- 

Saved  from  the  •        ,  i           i         -              is     j. 

Butcbers  ring  themselves  m  an  effort 

to  save  the  caribou  from  the 
annual  slaughter  that  has  been  visited 
upon  them.  A  system  of  game  refuges 
and  a  revision  of  laws  is  being  made  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  butchery 
which,  in  their  autumn  migrations,  these 
creatures  have  annually  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  a  contemptible  class  of  shooters 
who  seek  only  to  kill.  They  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  sportsman. 


Indiana's  Kecently  I  have  had  corre- 
Sporting  spondence  with  an  Indiana 
sportsman,  Mr.  Wilber  C.  Mc- 
intosh, and  learned  so  much  about  Indi- 
ana game  and  fish  laws  and  the"^  sports- 
manly  spirit  growing  in  the  State,  that 
I  feel  constrained  to  write  about  it,  even 
at  considerable  length.  Indiana  from  a 
sportsman's  view-point  is  not  a  great 
State,  but  by  all  indications  it  is  show- 
ing a  determination  to  preserve  what 
game  and  fish  it  has,  without  unduly  de- 
priving citizens  of  their  rightful  enjoy- 
ment. The  laws  enacted  by  the  last  Indi- 
ana Legislature  in  some  respects  are  among 
the  best  to  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion; and  truly  none  needed  laws  more 
sorely  than  Indiana,  for  I  remember  I 
found  the  situation  deplorable  on  a  visit 
a  year  or  so  ago.  Wanton  and  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  all  kinds  of  game  and 
fish  then  went  on  unchecked  all  over 
the  State.  Quail  were  killed  in  great 
numbers ;  fish  were  seined,  dynamited,  and 
speared ;  ducks  were  so  harassed  as  to  have 
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abandoned  many  of  their  favorite  waters; 
and  Indiana  was  a  game  shambles  for  the 
butchers  of  neighboring  states.  Happily, 
realization  of  the  disastrous  results  sure 
to  follow  such  a  condition  awakened  the 
sportsmen  of  Indiana,  and  an  eliort  was 
made  to  secure  necessary  legislation.  For 
the  success  of  this  movement,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  a  sportsmanly  public  spirit, 
no  small  credit  is  due  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Sportsmen. 

It  is  really  remarkable  what  an  improved 
spirit  has  come  over  Indiana.  Farmers 
are  forming  protective  leagues,  and  one 
must  obtain  a  written  permit  before  hunt- 
ing over  such  protected  territory,  or 
otherwise  be  liable  to  fine  and  arrest. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  farmers  in  the 
southern  counties,  viewing  the  game  only 
from  a  mercenary  standpoint,  are  de- 
manding sums  of  money  for  shooting  priv- 
ileges. This  is  too  bad,  because  it  tends 
to  exclude  the  poor  man  from  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  going  afield.  It  is  a  short- 
sighted policy,  too.  I  wonder  why  it  is 
the  farmer  is  so  invariably  cutting  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face ! 

"Work-a-Day  Now,  while  it  is  of  course 
Sportsmen  impossible  to  frame  a  law 
Their  m^^^  which  satisfies  everyone,  and 
while  there  is  much  good  in 
these  laws,  yet  they  show,  in  my  opinion, 
two  distinct  weaknesses.  In  the  first  place, 
they  prohibit  Sunday  shooting.  ]^ow  the 
propriety  of  doing  this  is  of  course  de- 
batable, though  some,  I  know,  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  question  open  to  argument; 
but  I  always  feel  that  prohibition  of 
Sunday  recreation  of  this  kind,  or  of 
any  kind  other  than  organized  competitive 
games,  is  legislation  which  shows  no  con- 
sideration for  that  very  large  class  for 
whom  Sunday  is  the  one  day  of  freedom 
in  the  work-a-day  week.  It  seems  to 
me  that  prohibiting  Sunday  shooting  is 
on  a  line  with  closing  the  museums  on 
Sunday,  and  should  not  be  decided  on 
strict  sectarian  lines  but  rather  on  broad 
common-sense,  human  lines.  , 

The  other  weakness  is  the  entire  over- 
looking of  the  spi'ing  shooting  question. 
Certainly  this  is  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion before  the  American  friends  of  feath- 
ered game  protection;  no  law  which  ig- 
nores the  great  question  of  spring  shooting 
is    good    sportsman's    law;     and    Indiana 


sportsmen  should  not  rest  until  prohibi- 
tion of  spring  shooting  is  inserted  in  their, 
on  the  whole,  excellent  code. 

Indiana  is  not  such  inviting  territory 
to  sportsmen  as  some  of  the  neighboring 
states,  yet  good  quail,  rabbit,  duck,  and 
jack-snipe  shooting  is  to  be  had.  In  the 
wilder  portions,  especially  in  the  southern 
counties,  ruifed  grouse  appear,  but  not  in 
such  numbers  as  to  justify  their  shoot- 
ing. Commendable  efforts  have  been  lately 
made  by  a  few  of  the  State's  best  sports- 
men to  propagate  and  preserve  the  Mon- 
golian pheasant,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
their  attempts  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally successful.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  who, 
by  the  bye,  is  an  enthusiastic  angler  and 
duck  hunter,  has  set  aside  many  acres 
near  his  Crawfordsville  home  for  a  pre- 
serve. It  is  a  wildly  picturesque  place, 
ideally  situated,  and  bids  fair  to  abound 
in  game  and  fish  in  a  few  years. 

Southern  Indiana  offers  much  the  better 
sport  in  quail,  although  the  birds  are 
fairly  abundant  the  State  over.  The 
Kankakee  River  and  marshes  in  the 
northwest  corner  are  famous  at  home  and 
abroad  for  their  duck  shooting;  and  good 
shooting  is  also  to  be  had  at  the  lakes 
and  other  water-courses  of  the  State.  The 
Kankakee  duck  country  indeed  is  too  pop- 
i;lar  for  the  good  of  the  fowl;  quite  a 
number  of  club  houses  have  been  built 
in  that  section,  and  when  the  ducks 
are  in,  an  incessant  bombardment  is  kept 
up  from  sink-tubs  from  twilight  to  twi- 
light. Thousands  of  ducks  are  killed 
here  annually,  and  very  largely  by  club 
men  who  come  from  out  of  the  State. 
The  new  law  has  operated  to  some  good 
effect  in  this  direction,  for  it  now  compels 
a  non-resident  sportsman  to  secure  a  $25 
license  and  limits  him  to  twenty-four 
dvicks.  At  the  rate  the  ducks  were  being- 
slaughtered,  not  many  would  have  been 
left  in  a  few  years.  There  is  good  bass 
fishing  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  Tip- 
pecanoe and  the  Kankakee,  also  in  several 
of  the  lakes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
outlook  in  Indiana  is  excellent,  but  the 
friends  of  good  sport  must  not  rest  until 
they  have  secured  that  spring  duck  law. 


Is  Cresceus  a      With  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
Two  Minute       gpj^   speculation   begins    anew 
as    to    whether    two    minutes 
for  the  mile  is  within  the  capabilities  of 
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the  trotting  horse  in  general,  or  a  1902 
probability  for  Cresceus  in  particular. 
Experts  have  threshed  over  and  over  the 
possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  this 
horse  putting  the  two  minute  mark  to  his 
credit.  Those  who  believe  it  a  possibility 
figure  out  that  in  making  his  2.02-1  world's 
record  at  Columbus  he  traveled  43.01  feet 
per  second,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  trot  44  feet  a  second,  as  he 
would  have  to  do  for  the  entire  distance 
to  make  the  two  minute  mark.  Further- 
more, these  bring  to  their  support  the  fact 
that*  Cresceus  trotted  the  first  half  of  his 
record  mile  in  .59|  seconds.  Whatever 
division  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
probability  of  Cresceus  trotting  a  mile  in 
two  minutes,  certainly  we  all  agree  that  if 
it  is  not  a  possibility  for  him,  the  mark 
will  not  be  reached  for  several  years,  for 
there  is  no  trotter  in  sight  likely  to  attain 
such  figures.  Certainly  no  such  glory  will 
come  to  The  Abbot,  and,  although  Mr. 
Lawson  has  a  prospective  record  maker  in 
Boralma,  the  two  minute  mark  cannot  be 
included  as  among  the  possibilities.  True, 
The  Abbot  was  not  in  his  best  condition 
last  year,  and  some  also  feel  that  Cresceus 
was  campaigned  too  severely.  Neither 
will  probably  begin  work  so  soon  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  both  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest. 

While  the  two  minute  mark  seems  not 
a  near  possibility  for  the  trotter,  it  does 
appear  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  season  for 
at  least  three  or  four  pacers — Prince  Alert 
(2.001),  Anaconda  (2.01|),  Little  Boy 
(2.01^),  and  Coney  (2.02).  Two  famous 
pacers  have  been  retired — Star  Pointer, 
who  will  be  remembered  by  his  two  great 
miles  in  2.00  and  2.021,  and  John  R.  Gen- 
try, who  has  gone  to  the  stud  with  a  record 
of  2.01  i. 

Amateur  But  the  real  trotting  interest  of 
Trotting.       1902  is  centered  on  the  perform- 


McKerron, 
Boralma 


ances  of  the  amateurs  generally 
and  on,  in  particular,  the  Boston 
Cup  race,  which  Mr.  H.  K.  Devereux's 
famous  John  A.  McKerron  won  last  year, 
and  concerning  which  there  was  too  abun- 
dant misunderstanding  and  misdirected 
criticism — all  of  it  now  happily  under- 
stood. This  year  tremendous  interest 
attends  the  likely  meeting  of  McKerron 
and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  great  horse 
Boralma,  scheduled  for  a  match  race  with 


The  Abbot  in  September;  a  race  he  has 
very  good  prospect  of  winning.  Owing  to 
these  engagements  there  is  uncertainty  of 
the  date  of  the  Boston  Cup  race,  but  as 
both  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Devereux  are 
anxious  to  have  their  horses  meet,  no  doubt 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

Meantime  the  interest  in  light  road- 
sters and  the  development  of  the  speedway 
idea  is  one  of  the  notable  movements  of 
the  day.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to 
America,  for  the  trotter  is  making  his  way 
in  Europe  at  a  pace  hitherto  thought 
impossible.  A  dozen  years  ago  very  few 
American  trotters  ever  reached  European 
markets.  Germany,  I  think,  was  the  first 
one  to  import  our  roadsters,  taking  about 
two  dozen  animals  in  the  very  early  nine- 
ties. F&ur  or  five  years  later  nearly  1,400 
trotters  were  sent  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many; so  the  trade  continued  to  increase 
not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England, 
where  the  trotter,  although  not  a  general 
favorite,  nevertheless  found  appreciation 
in  some  directions.  It  would  surprise  the 
untraveled  American  to  observe  the  num- 
ber of  American  trotters  and  the  interest 
exhibited  in  their  driving  at  Vienna,  where 
there  is  more  trotting  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  town  of  Europe.  Irately  American 
trotters  have  been  imported  and  crossed  on 
Orloff  mares,  the  great  Russian  breed  of 
trotters.  Just  how  valuable  that  experi- 
ment will  prove  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  sufficiently  indicative  of 
Russian  interest  to  say  that  the  Czar's  own 
stud  is  presided  over  by  an  American. 

Revival  of  There  will  be  an  interesting 
Trotting:  revival  of  trotting  races  under 
Saddle  saddle  at   a  fair  to  be  held  at 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  the  latter 
part  of  August.  This  is  a  return  to  an 
old  and  at  one  time  a  very  popular  style 
of  racing,  especially  during  the  period  in 
which  the  famous  Lady  Suffolk,  Flora 
Temple,  and  Dexter  flourished.  Its  inaug- 
uration at  this  up-country  fair  is  entirely 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  Jr., 
who  has  suggested  that  the  stake  be  very 
properly  called  after  Hiram  Woodruff — a 
famoiis  trainer  of  the  old  days — who  was 
born  in  1817. 

More  Good  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 

Three-Year-Olds  being  a  great  three-year- 
old  year  among  the  runners,  nor  does  it 
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appear  that  they  are  to  be  confined  to 
those  which  attracted  marked  attention 
in  their  two-year-old  form.  The  Morris 
Park  meet  brought  out  at  least  three,  Arse- 
nal, Old  England,  and  Compute,  winners 
respectively  of  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Toboggan  Handicap,  and  the  Withers 
Stake  races,  from  which  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  hear  again.  Old  England  has  just 
come  from  a  very  successful  winter  cam- 
paign in  California  and,  while  he  may  not 
attain  to  the  Yankee-Blue  Girl-Endurance 
by  Eight-IIeno  class,  yet  he  will  make  it 
lively  for  the  two  above  and  that  other 
class  .  of  three-year-olds  among  which 
Water  Boy,  Grand  Opera,  and  McDowell 
are  preeminent. 

The  sympathy  of  every  sportsman  goes 
out  to  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  in  his  dis- 
appointment over  the  illness  of  the  $50,000 
Nasturium,  wdiich  has  necessitated  with- 
drawal from  the  Derby  entry  list  and  the 
colt's  return  to  America. 


University  The  Eastern  university  row- 
Crews  in  tlie      [y^ff    outlook   presents    a    very 

Same  Boat  •    7^         .•  i  i    1 

interesting    and    a    somewhat 

similar  aspect,  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell,  and  Columbia  have  lost 
their  1901  stroke  oars,  and  everywhere 
there  appears  to  be  a  dearth  of  men  natu- 
rally fitted  for  this  very  important  position. 
If  such  a  misfortune  were  destined  to  fall 
upon  intercollegiate  rowing  in  1902,  it  is 
fortunate  from  a  sporting  point  of  view 
that  it  should  touch  all  alike,  but  certainly 
the  result  will  be  to  make  this  a  slower  sea- 
son than  last,  altlrough  the  races  both  at 
I^ew  London  and  Poughkeepsie  promise  to 
be  sufiiciently  well  contested.  Among  the 
universities  entered  for  the  Poughkeepsie 
regatta — Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Wisconsin,  Syracuse,  and  Georgetown — ■ 
Cornell  is,  perhaps,  in  best  condition,  for 
not  only  are  the  greater  number  of  last 
year's  eight  again  in  the  boat,  most  of 
whom  have  gained  both  in  strength  and  in 
form,  but  it  has  also  Cofiin,  who  was  the 
stroke  of  last  year's  Freshman  crew.  As 
Coflftn  is  rather  a  good  man  in  this  posi- 
tion, Cornell,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  will 
be  quite  as  well  ofP  in  this  respect  as 
in  1901;  and  that  means,  if  all  goes  well, 
that  Cornell  will  be  the  best  off  of  the 
Eastern  rowing  colleges. 

Pennsylvania,  undoubtedly,  has  suffered 
most.     The   loss    of   John   Gardiner   from 


stroke  is  a  severe  one,  and,  although  there, 
are  several  very  fair  candidates,  none  of 
them  approaches  the  standard  set  last 
year;  but  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  Pennsylvania  to  develop 
a  stroke  who  will  not  be  nearly  so  good  as 
Gardiner  and  who  yet  may  be  a  very  good 
stroke  indeed.  Stroke  oars  like  Gardiner 
are  not  seen  every  season  nor,  even  in  the 
raw,'  found  in  every  rowing  squad.  Eive 
of  the  crew  which  went  to  Henley  last  year 
are  rowing,  but  only  two  of  these  have  had 
the  experience  of  a  four  mile  race.  Then 
there  are  some  likely  men  in  the  '04  Fresh- 
man boat ;  but  the  green  material  at  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  cutting  very  much  figure 
this  year.  In  truth,  Pennsylvania  rowing 
is  not  so  good  actually  as  on  paper  it  would 
appear  it  must  be,  and  the  'Varsity  most 
likely  will  be  slower  than  the  Henley  or 
the  1900  crews,  yet  by  no  means  lacking  in 
speed  and  stamina,  as  was  proved  by  the 
victory  over  the  Naval  Cadets,  in  the  latter 
part  of  AiDril. 

The  trip  to  Henley  and  the  defeat  by 
Leander  appears  to  have  had  absolutely  no 
influence  on  Pennsylvania's  style  of  row- 
ing. So  far  as  I  can  see  the  crew  is  pull- 
ing precisely  the  stroke  this  year  that  it 
did  last  year;  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the 
fact  throughout  the  season  Ward  will  be 
the  first  American  coach  whose  ideas  have 
not  been  affected  by  a  trip  to  England. 

Second  Considering  there  are  so  few  row- 
College  ij^g  colleges  in  America,  it  is  a 
Racing  gi'eat  pity  the  strokes  of  all  can- 
not be  brought  into  annual  compe- 
tition. There  is,  of  course,  abundant  and 
excellent  reason  why  the  dual  'Varsity  four 
mile  race  between  Harvard  and  Yale  should 
never  be  interrupted,  but  no  reason  exists 
why  races  should  not  be  arranged  between 
the  second  'Varsity  eights  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell  on  the  one  hand  and  Harvard 
and  Yale  on  the  other. 

Wisconsin's  Notwithstanding  the  speedy 
BestChance  stretches  they  have  shown  on 
Pouglikeepsie  ^^^  Harlem  Eiver,  where  fast 
time  may  or  may  not  be  sig- 
nificant, according  to  the  conditions  of  tide 
and  wind,  the  Columbia  crews  do  not  as  I 
write,  the  first  week  in  May,  look  well,  nor 
do  they  appear  particularly  strong;  but  it 
is  not  safe,  as  we  have  seen,  to  judge  of 
speed  from  such  indications.     With  five  of 
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the  1901  crew  to  build  around,  the  'Varsity 
should  be  about  as  good  as  it  was  last  year, 
though  trustworthy  indications  seem  lack- 
ing to  justify  the  very  promising  reports 
sent  forth  from  the  Columbia  boat  house. 
In  a  general  rowing  sense  Columbia  is 
rather  better  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years;  there  are  plenty  of  men  ovit,  a  few 
of  them  capable  and  all  of  them  willing,  so 
that  in  healthy  rowing  spirit  the  university 
is  far  ahead  of  M'hat  it  has  been  in  the 
immediate  past.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
find  men  for  the  vacant  places  that  can  row 
the  distance;  Captain  Jackson,  at  stroke, 
shows  better  form  and  more  snap  than  any 
man  behind  him. 

Wisconsin  will  enter  the  Poughkeepsie 
regatta  this  month  with  better  prospects 
for  success  than  this  sportsmanly  univer- 
sity has  had  since  first  it  sent  a  crew  east. 
Indeed,  at  the  university  the  feeling  is 
that  if  they  cannot  Avin  the  regatta  this 
year  they  will  never  be  able  to  win  it.  That 
is  a  misleading  sentiment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not,  in  this  instance,  prove  a  discour- 
aging one,  but  the  fact  does  remain  that 
Wisconsin  has  the  best  chance  of  winning 
it  ever  has  had.  All  but  one  of  last  year's 
eight  are  in  the  boat,  and  the  men  have 
been  particularly  favored  in  getting  to 
work  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  the  1902 
crew  ought  to  row  faster  than  did  the  one 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  looks 
as  if  all  the  other  crews  will  be  slower 
than  they  were  last  year,  save  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  though  the  Pennsylvania  'Varsity 
of  1902  may  not  prove  so  speedy  as  the 
Henley  crew,  yet  it  will  surely  row  faster 
than  the  eight  which  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Poughkeepsie  last  year. 

There  was  an  opportunity  this  year  for 
Syracuse  to  show  what  it  could  do  in  row- 
ing, for  seven  of  the  1901  crew  were  back, 
and  the  rowing  spirit  seemed  developing  in 
the  university.  Coaching  troubles,  how- 
ever, have  disorganized  the  squad,  and 
there  now  appears  to  be  small  chance  for  a 
better  or  even  so  good  a  crew  as  that  of 
1901. 

At  Georgetown,  Kerns,  the  old  stroke,  is 
again  rowing,  together  with  three  other 
experienced  men,  and  the  new  material  is 
strong  and  teachable.  Last  year's  crew 
did  astonishingly  well,  and  deserved  much 
credit  under  the  circumstances.  None 
the  less,  it  will  be  very  siirprlsing  if  the 
eight  prove  a  serious  factor  in  the  race 


this  year,  for  they  are  rowing  the  typical 
club  stroke,  which  gives  but  slight  attention 
to  body  work — that  very  important  element 
in  a  four  mile  race.  Until  this  is  reme- 
died we  cannot  view  Georgetown's  rowing 
ambitions  seriously. 


As  between  Harvard  and  Yale, 
the    former    began    the    season 


Harvard 
and  Yale 

Stroke  Oars  ^^^^^  more  natural  advantages. 
Harvard's  magnificent  equip- 
ment and  great  rowing  spirit  develops  sev- 
eral times  as  many  oarsmen  as  any 
other  university  in  America;  yet  it  seems 
to  be  surprisingly  true  that,  though  there 
are  many  men  who  row,  the  percentage  of 
those  who  row  particularly  well  is  com- 
paratively small.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
why  this  is  so;  certainly  lack  of  rowing 
spirit  is  not  answerable.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear altogether  reasonable  to  attribute  the 
result  to  insufficient  racing,  yet  it  may 
be  that  the  present  scheme  of  club  com- 
petition does  not  produce  enough  real 
hard  racing  to  bring  the  best  out  of  the 
good  men.  And  this  I  say  in  no  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  rather  to  give  expression  to 
a  thought  which  has  often  come  to  me  in 
my  recent  studies  of  Harvard  rowing;  a 
thought  prompted  this  year  by  the  few  men 
in  the  'Varsity  squad  who  are  able  to  make 
their  class  eights.  To  me  this  seems  sig- 
nificant. Probably  the  system  is  yet  too 
young  to  yield  the  very  best  results,  and 
we  shall  see  in  another  year  or  so  an  uplift- 
ing from  the  prevailing  average  of  medi- 
ocrity, for  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
excellence  of  the  club  rowing  system. 

The  squad  is  a  good  looking  one  physic- 
ally, of  uniform  size  and  with  plenty  of 
strength;  indeed  it  is  a  distinctly  fine 
appearing  lot,  and  surely  gives  the  sug- 
gestion of  speed.  Of  the  candidates  Cap- 
tain Bullard,  Ayer,  McGrew,  and  Shuebruk 
are  the  only  men  who  have  raced  against 
Yale.  To  secure  a  stroke  oar  is  the  great 
problem  the  coaches  have  had  to  face,  and, 
although  one  or  two  among  the  candidates 
appears  to  have  possibilities,  none  gives 
promise  of  especial  strength.  Indeed 
there  are  no  men  on  the  Harvard  squad 
built  like  a  stroke  oar,  not  to  mention 
acquiring  the  expertness  and  head  needful 
in  that  seat.  Weight  and  strength  are 
very  much  less  important  at  stroke  than 
activity  and  judgment. 

Yale  has  had  equal  difficulty  in  making 
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an  adequate  stroke  oar,  and  in  the  search 
for  the  right  man  the  sifting  of  material 
at  New  Haven  has  been  very  thorough. 
From  any  view-point  Yale's  boating  out- 
look is  less  encouraging  than  Harvard's, 
and  the  task  of  turning  out  a  crew  of  speed 
and  high  class  much  the  heavier  at  New 
Haven.  That's  one  score  at  least  to  the 
credit  of  the  club  system  which  obtains  at 
Cambridge.  Of  Yale's  last  year  'Varsity 
only  two  men.  Captain  Kunzig  and  Bogue, 
are  rowing.  Johnson  is  still  in  the  uni- 
versity, but  much  too  heavy.  Indeed,  an 
overmuchness  of  beef  appears  to  be  Yale's 
handicap  this  year.  Her  new  men  are 
strong,  but  incredibly  lumbering  and 
clumsy,  and  their  natural  slowness  appears 
to  have  been  accentuated  by  much  rowing 
in  pairs.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  the 
crew  is  sluggish  and  heavy,  and  certainly 
is  not  very  promising,  though  there  are  a 
good  six  weeks  yet,  and  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  that  time,  as  we  have  seen. 

Harvard's  coaching  and  rigging  are 
absolutely  amateur  under  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Higginson,  while  at  Yale,  where  Mr. 
Alexander  Cameron  is  head  coach,  the  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  to  have  the  control  amateur 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  actual  coach- 
ing and  rigging  professional.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  expertness  of  professionals 
in  boat  rigging,  and  only  an  exceptionally 
studious  and  expert  amateur  can  grasp  the 
finer  points  of  rigging  which  an  intelligent 
waterman  has  picked  up.  For  this  reason 
there  are  some  who  favor  the  employment 
of  professional  rigging  skill;  for  my  part 
I  believe  the  graduated  amateur  knows 
more  about  rigging  an  eight  oar  than  the 
professional  sculler.  And  this  I  say  with 
no  idea  of  refl^ecting  upon  the  professional 
or  raising  discussion  of  amateur  vs.  pro- 
fessional coaching;  it  is  simply  that  I 
believe  the  amateur  is  more  intelligent  and 
has  the  capacity  for  learning  more  than 
the  average  professional. 


CoUege  All  things  considered  Harvard 
Baseball  among  college  nines  has  played, 
as  I  write,  the  best  ail-round 
baseball  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  making 
runs  more  by  reason  of  good  play  than 
because  of  the  opponent's  errors.  It  looks 
as  if  not  only  will  Clarkson  prove  the 
strongest  of  college  pitchers,  but  end  the 
season  first  among  amateurs  in  America. 
He    has    not    attained    top    form    at    this 


writing,  but  the  strikeouts  with  which  he 
is  credited  suggest  its  approach — and  no 
doubt  it  will  arrive  by  the  time  of  the 
Princeton  game  on  June  11.  Kernan 
has  been  supporting  Clarkson  fairly  well, 
especially  in  throwing  to  second,  few 
stolen  bases  being  recorded  against  him. 
He,  too,  is  so  improving  that  by  the  first 
of  June  the  Harvard  battery  will  be  the 
strongest  combination  in  college  baseball. 
The  general  fielding  of  the  team  is  good; 
the  outfield  is  faster  than  Yale's;  the 
infield  less  given  to  error  making.  As 
compared  with  Princeton,  Harvard's  out- 
field is  about  as  good,  though  its  infield  is 
not  nearly  so.  In  batting  Harvard  has 
been  showing  a  little  stronger  than  Yale, 
not  so  strong  as  Princeton.  Batting,  in 
fact,  is  Flarvard's  weakest  point,  and  needs 
a  great  deal  more  steam. 

April  19 — Harvard,  14;  West  Point,  4. 

May     1 — Harvard,  3;  Amherst,  0. 

May     7 — Harvard,  8;  Brown,  1. 

May  10 — Harvard,  9;  Holy  Cross,  5. 

May  13— Harvard,  7;  Williams,  2. 

Despite  some  rather  erratic  play  by  the 
infield  and  slowish  work  of  the  outfield,  I 
am  disposed  to  feel  from  its  work  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May  that  Yale  will 
develop  a  strong  nine.  The  unsteadiness 
of  the  infield  is  the  to-be-expected  accom- 
paniment of  green  material,  yet  despite  its 
disturbing  influence  the  general  support 
given  the  pitcher  has  been  on  the  whole 
very  good.  Garvan  is  making  a  splendid 
record  for  himself  in  the  box,  and  if  not 
worked  too  hard  will  do  more  than  his 
share  toward  securing  for  Yale  a  propor- 
tion of  the  season's  final  honors.  The 
hitting  thus  far  has  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, though  occasional  glimpses  of 
promise  are  given.  It  must  improve,  and 
materially,  for  on  it  rest  Yale's  chances  in 
the  Harvard  and  Princeton  series. 

April  19— Yale,  3;  Fordham,  1. 
April  23— Yale,  12;  Columbia,  4. 
April  26— Yale,  0;  Holy  Cross,  1. 
April  30— Yale,  5;  Brown,  2. 

May     3 — Yale,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  4. 

May     7 — Yale,  11;  Virginia,  5. 

May  10— Yale,  6;  Brown,  3. 

May  14 — Yale,  8;  Lafayette,  5. 

There  is  no  question  that,  aside  from 
pitcher's  position,  Princeton  has  a  nine  of 
the  greatest  natural  strength  on  the  col- 
lege diamond.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
Princeton  or  other  college  ever  had  nine 
men  of  such  individual  and  collective  base- 
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ball  experience  and  expertness.  Every 
man  on  the  team  except  Wells  at  third  is 
a  veteran.  They  are  good  hitters  almost 
without  exception.  The  infield  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  not  very  often  equaled. 
With  such  a  team  one  would  naturally 
expect  Princeton  to  win  the  Harvard  game 
and  the  Yale  series,  but  in  truth  Princeton 
is  not  certain  to  do  either,  for,  as  very 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  veteran  mate- 
rial, this  team  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  May 
has  not  done  its  initial  ability  justice. 
There  has  been  some  terrific  slugging  of 
the  ball,  but  of  more  individual  than  team 
endeavor,  while  the  size  of  scores  in  sev- 
eral of  its  games  is  to  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  errors  of  its  opponents.  In 
the  box  Stevens  has  done  excellently,  and 
promises  well. 

April  19 — Princeton  3;  Amherst,  0. 
April  23 — Princeton,  5;  Lafayette,  0. 
April  26 — Princeton,  16;  Virginia,  1. 
April  30 — Princeton,  5;  Cornell,  1. 

May     3 — Princeton,  2;  Brown,  1. 

May     7 — Princeton,  10;  Amherst,  6. 

May  10— Princeton,  18;  Cornell,  6. 

May  14 — Princeton,  9;  Brown,  0. 

Pennsylvania  is  playing  the  consistent 
game  that  was  rather  expected,  and  this 
applies  particularly  to  its  batting,  which, 
though  not  so  powerful  as  Princeton's,  has 
disclosed  more  team  work.  There  are  no 
especially  weak  spots  in  the  nine  and  at 
second  base  Pennsylvania  has  in  Captain 
Collier  one  of  the  strongest  players  on  the 
college  diamond,  and  perhaps  the  fastest 
amateur  from  the  plate  to  first  base. 
Pennsylvania's  consistent  work  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  its  game  against  Yale, 
which,  although  won  through  an  overthrow 
of  third  base  by  the  visitors,  yet  showed 
ten  hits  for  Pennsylvania  to  four  for  Yale. 

April  19 — Pennsylvania,  5;  Lehigh,  1. 
April  26 — Pennsylvania,  4;  Navy,  5. 

May     3 — Pennsylvania,  4;  Yale,  2. 

May     5 — Pennsylvania,  4;  Cornell,  2. 

May     7 — Pennsylvania,  2;  West  Point,  6. 

May  10 — Pennsylvania,  3;  Georgetown,  4. 

May  13 — Pennsylvania,  7;  Brown,  1. 

Unsteadiness  has  wrecked  Cornell's 
chances  in  her  important  games,  and  it  is 
a  pity,  for  really  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
natural  strength  in  the  team.  It  has  a 
good  pitcher,  a  catcher  who  keeps  the  men 
right  up  to  their  work  and  fills  his  own 
position  well,  exceptionally  good  men  on 
first  and  third  base,  and  altogether  a  team 
from    which    much    might    be     expected. 


could  there  be  a  correction  of  the  tendency 
to  unsteadiness  which  leads  to  errors  and 
ends  in  demoralization.  There  was  a  good 
chance  to  pull  off  the  first  Princeton  game, 
and  the  second  was  well  played  up  to  the 
fifth  inning.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Brown  could  make  a  very  interesting  three 
cornered  struggle. 

Columbia  is  another  team  where  re- 
peated unsteadiness  handicaps  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  baseball  ability,  though 
there  is  not  such  quality  here  as  in  Cornell. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  and  extremely 
pleasing  features  of  the  early  season  has 
been  the  very  good  work  of  the  Annapolis 
and  the  West  Point  teams.  Each  has 
defeated  Pennsylvania ;  the  Navy  5-4;  the 
Army  6-2;  and  that  is  no  small  feather  in 
the  cap  of  these  national  academy  teams, 
which  have  to  steal  their  little  practise 
from  limited  recreation  hours. 

Brawn's  team  this  year  is  only  a  fairly 
good  one,  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  of 
this  institution,  which  may  visually  be  de- 
pended on  to  play  good  ball.  The  1902  nine 
is  not  brilliant  in  any  direction,  yet  a  hard 
playing  all  round  combination  which  in  its 
final  games  may  hold  up  its  end  creditably. 

One  of  the  most  deserving  teams  of  the 
season  is  that  of  Amherst,  whose  left 
handed  pitcher,  Kane,  has  been  the  means 
of  tying  Yale  in  eleven  innings  and  twice 
holding  Harvard  and  Princeton  to  few  hits 
and  small  scoring.  Amherst  looks  to  be 
the  strongest  of  the  smaller  New  England 
college  teams  in  a  season  when  the  aver- 
age of  all — Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  Wil- 
liams— seems  to  be  a  little  higher  than 
usual.  Amherst  has  beaten  Wesleyan  8.3; 
Wesleyan  has  beaten  Brown  4-3,  and  Wil- 
liams 5-3.  Williams  has  beaten  Brown 
4-2,  and  Dartmouth  7-6,  Dartmouth  has 
also  beaten  Williams  10-9. 

Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  and  Fordham 
are  all  very  strong  as  usual. 

TooMacb  There  is  great  improvement 
Talking  to  this  season,  I  am  more  than 
the  Umpire  happy  to  note,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  college  baseball  teams  on  the  playing 
field.  Fielders  are  not  so  freely  and  loudly 
confiding  to  their  pitcher  their  opinion  of 
his  ability  or  of  the  opposing  batter's  ina- 
bility to  hit  the  ball.  There  remains  yet  a 
little  of  this  exchange  of  sentiment  in  true 
vernacular,  but  I  hope  to  see  it  finally 
worked  out,  as  it  can  be  if  the  faculties 
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jive  their  teams  to  understand  that  such 
unsportsmanly  additions  to  the  game  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

There  is  one  other  unpleasant  feature 
of  college  baseball,  however,  which  facul- 
ties and  graduate  advisors  appear  to  have 
overlooked,  and  that  is,  the  talking  to  the 
umpire.  At  nearly  every  game  I  have 
attended  there  has  been  discussion  between 
the  umpire  and  the  captain  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  against  whom  decision 
had  been  given.  This  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  the  rules  of  sportsman- 
ship ;  it  has  created  much  scandal  in  pro- 
fessional baseball,  and  it  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  amateur  game  instantly  and  with- 
out ceremony. 

Mr.  Travis  Barring  accidents  it  looks  as  if 
Invincible  ]y;j._  Travis  must  succeed  him- 
self as  amateur  golf  champion  of  Amer- 
ica. The  season  has  brought  forward  no 
new  player  who  is  likely  to  stand  any 
chance  of  wresting  the  title  from  him,  and 
the  old  ones  who  were  most  formidable  last 
year  he  seems  to  have  left  still  farther 
behind.  For  example,  at  Lakewood,  the 
first  tournament  of  the  season,  Mr.  Travis 
defeated  Mr.  Findlay  S.  Douglas  5  up  and 
four  to  play,  the  severest  defeat  the  ex- 
champion  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  champion.  Mr.  Travis  has  raised  his 
standard  a  bit  and  appears  able  to  reach  it 
on  every  occasion.  In  one  week  at  Garden 
City  he  went  the  course  in  73  and  75; 
bogey  being  80. 

Mr.  C.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  ISTevertheless  the  sea- 
IntercoUegiate  son     has     also     shown 

Champion  ^hat  there   are  two   or 

three  of  the  college  players  who  are  com- 
ing along  at  a  pretty  rapid  clip,  and  of 
these  the  most  promising  is  Mr.  C.  Hitch- 
cock, Jr.,  of  Yale.  Mr.  Hitchcock  recently 
not  only  won  the  Individual  Intercollegiate 
Golf  Championship  at  Garden  City,  com- 
pletely overwhelming  (11  up  and  10  to 
play)  his  opponent,  Mr.  H.  B.  McFarland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  at  the  same  time  cov- 
ered the  course  in  75,  a  record  which 
imong  amateurs  has  been  equaled  only  by 
Mr.  Travis.  In  the  course  of  the  tourna- 
ment Mr.  Hitchcock  defeated  Messrs.  F.  O. 
Reinhardt  and  H.  I.  Wilson,  the  former 
the  Princeton  champion,  and  the  latter 
with  the  medal  score  of  79,  and  defeats  of 
last  year's  Intercollegiate  champion,  Hal- 


sted  Lindsay  (Harvard)  and  Walter  E. 
Egan,  runner  up  to  Mr.  Travis  in  the 
national  amateur  championships,  to  his 
credit.  Mr.  A.  M.  Brown  (Harvard),  who 
was  so  promising  last  year,  was  beaten  by 
his  team  mate,  Mr.  II.  C.  Egan. 

The  interesting  element  in  the  decision 
of  the  recent  amateur  golf  championship 
of  Great  Britain  was  the  fact  of  its  being 
won  by  a  mail  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who 
did  not  begin  golf  until  he  was  in  his 
forties.  This  new  champion  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Hilton  is  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings,  of 
Liverpool,  who  last  year  was  put  out  in  the 
fifth  round  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Golf  Honors  There  were  several  surprises 
For  Yale  jj-^    ^]^g    Intercollegiate    team 

championship,  which  Yale  won  by  beating 
Harvard  18-6,  according  to  the  usual 
counting,  or  13-5  by  the  collegiate  system 
of  counting  one  point  for  each  victory 
plus  one-half  the  number  of  holes  the  win- 
ner is  up.  Harvard  and  Princeton  were 
each  thought  to  have  stronger  teams  than 
Yale,  but  Princeton  was  practically  out- 
classed, being  defeated  by  Yale  8  to  0,  and 
not  making  indeed  so  good  a  showing  as 
the  Columbia  team,  which  Yale  beat  12-2-  to 
82-.  Pennsylvania  was  overwhelmed  by 
Harvard  22-|  to  1-|,  and  this  brought  the 
final  contest  between  Harvard  and  Yale. 
Yale.  Holes.     Svst. 

C.  Hitchcock,  Jr 8  5 

P.  H.  Jennings 3  2* 

Archibald  Reid 0  0 

M.  S.  Campbell 0  0 

F.  J.  O.  Alsop 4  3 

C.D.Barnes 3  2J 

Totals   18  13 

Harvard.  Holes.  Syst. 

A.  M.  Brown 0  0 

C.  T.  Eichardson 0  0 

Walter  E.  Egan 5  3i 

U.  A.  Murdock 1  U 

H.Lindsay 0  0 

H.  C.  Egan 0  0 

Totals  6  5 

This  is  the  first  victory  Yale  has  had  for 
four  years.  Harvard  last  year,  after  three 
successive  annual  victories,  having  secured 
final  possession  of  the  Ardsley  Cup,  which 
Yale  won  the  first  year  it  was  put  up. 

The  qualifying  sixteen  in  the  individual 
championship  were:  Hugh  I.  Wilson, 
Princeton;  C.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Yale;  Abram 
Poole,  Jr.,  Princeton;    George  W.  Butts, 
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Yale;  F.  O.  Eeinhardt,  Princeton;  H.  C. 
Egan,  Harvard;  P.  A.  Proal,  Jr.,  Harvard; 
M.  Stewart  Campbell,  Yale;  J.  G.  Jackson, 
Columbia;  A.  M.  Brown,  Harvard;  Hal- 
sted  Lindsay,  Plarvard;  H.  B.  McFarland, 
Pennsylvania;  S.  Slosson,  Columbia;  H. 
Kennedy  Hill,  Pennsylvania;  U.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Harvard;   Walter  E.  Egan,  Harvard. 


of  American 
Golf 


Lowering:  At   a  recent   special  meeting 

the  Standard  ^f  the  Golf  Association  called 
at  the  instance  of  several  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  our  golfers,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  indorsed  in  its  action  of  ruling 
that  sixty-four  men  may  qualify  in  the 
championships,  instead  of  thirty-two  as 
hitherto,  and  that  all  the  rounds  be  eigh- 
teen holes  except  the  final,  which  shall  be 
thirty-six.  Notwithstanding  this  official 
expression  of  judgment,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  golfers  remains  unchanged 
that  to  extend  the  number  to  sixty-four  is 
to  distinctly  lower  the  American  standard 
of  the  game,  besides  which  every  one  who 
gives  the  matter  any  study  knows  that 
there  are  scarcely  thirty-two  men,  much 
less  sixty-four,  in  the  country  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  a  national  championship. 
Increasing  the  number  is  simply  adding  to 
the  crowding  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 
first  day's  play;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
the  most  intelligent  friends  of  the  game 
have  been  seeking  to  relieve  for  several 
years.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
this  decision  will  be  reversed  and  the  qual- 
ifying round  abandoned,  after  the  plan  in 
vogue  in  Great  Britain. 

English  After  all   there    seems   to   be 

Lawn  Tennis      niore  than  a  mere  possibility 
Experts  j.  ,       .  .    , 

Coming  ^^    ^^^    having     an    interna- 

tional match  at  lawn  tennis 
for  the  Davis  Trophy.  This  means,  in  all 
human  probability,  that  the  Doherty  broth- 
ers will  be  the  players  sent  by  the  English 
Association.  It  was  pretty  well  demon- 
strated on  the  last  occasion  English  and 
American  players  met  on  American  courts, 
that  unless  it  be  the  Doherty  brothers 
there  are  none  in  England  to  stand 
against  two  or  three  leading  players  of 
America.  The  present  champion  of  Eng- 
land, Gore,  was  really  outclassed  in  his 
American  matches;   Hillyard  would  be  as 


badly  beaten,  and  Dr.  Eaves,  who  next  to 
the  stronger  Doherty  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  England,  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, defeated  at  Newport  several  years 
ago.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the 
average  of  skill  among  the  first  dozen  or 
twenty  of  all  England  is  higher  than  the 
skill  among  a  corresponding  number  of 
American  players.  This  is  largely  because 
the  Englishman  plays  the  game  very  much 
longer  than  the  American.  Our  players 
as  a  rule  stop  so  soon  as  they  have  finished 
their  college  days,  whereas  the  Englishman 
goes  on  in  tournament  play  for  a  good  ten 
years  longer  at  least.  If  the  Doherty 
brothers  do  come  here  we  may  be  assured 
of  some  very  close  and  interesting  play 
and,  unless  protracted  ill  health  has  weak- 
ened them,  of  an  even  chance  that  the 
Davis  Trophy  will  journey  across  the  ocean. 
The  international  tournament  will  be 
played  some  time  in  August  at  St.  George's 
Grounds,  Hoboken.  Meantime  Davis  and 
Ward,  the  American  doubles  champions, 
will  no  doubt  carry  out  their  present 
intention  of  competing  for  the  English 
championships  at  Wimbledon ;  hence  the 
current  season  should  furnish  accurate 
comparisons  of  the  English  and  American 
skill  on  both  home  and  foreign  courts. 

Incidentally   it   is   noteworthy   that   the 
strongest  English  players  are  Irishmen! 

Captive  Mr.    William    C.    Whitney    is 

Mnsk  Ox  for  repeatedly     manifesting     his 

Zoological  •    .         .   •                      •       1          J 

Society  interest  m  game  animals  and 

their  preservation,  and  re- 
cently he  has  donated  to  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  the  yearling  musk-ox 
cow  calf  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Sportsman's  Show.  This  calf,  as  I  have 
already  told,  was  captured  near  the  Arctic 
Coast  and  to  the  east  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  by  a  party  sent  out  by  Captain  Bod- 
fish  from  his  whaler,  and  this  is  the  first 
live  specimen  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States.  There  are,  indeed,  only 
two  or  three  other  live  specimens  living  in 
confinement — either  in  Norway  or  Sweden 
— for  the  musk  ox  is  the  rarest  and  most 
inaccessible  of  all  wild  animals.  In  buy- 
ing this  creature  at  a  longish  price  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  Society  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  made  an  invakiable  and  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  captive  wild  fauna. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    TERRIERS:     INTERBREEDING 


By  JAMES  WATSON 


T_T  ARKING  back  to  the  Irish  terriers  at  Bos- 
•*-■*■  ton,  it  was  with  much  gratification  I 
noted  the  great  improvement  throughout  the 
classes  over  what  has  been  seen  for  several 
years.  Indeed,  we  have  never  had  better  qual- 
ity classes  at  any  show.  The  impressive  part 
of  it  was  that  all  at  once,  seemingly,  the 
woolly  ones  had  disappeared,  and  throughout 
the  classes  we  had  sound  coated  dogs,  those 
in  the  lead  being  almost  all  exceptionally  good 
in  this  respect.  The  misleading  fad  for  whis- 
kers is  happily  dying  out,  and  it  must  do  so  if 
sound  coats  are  to  be  the  watchword.  Such 
terriers  do  not  grow  whiskers,  but  they  do 
have  beards,  which  is  Irish — beards  are  on  the 
lower  jaw  and  whiskers  on  the  upper.  Pluck- 
ing is  still  resorted  to  to  a  greater  extent  than 
should  be  the  case,  even  that  other  Irish  char- 
acteristic, the  frill,  being  pulled  out  to  give 
the  thick  necked  ones  a  light  appearance  in 
front.  There  is  far  too  little  body  coat,  also, 
for  the  Irish  terrier  is  not  a  flat,  smooth 
coated  terrier,  but  a  rough  coated  dog,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  necessity  to  pluck  and 
trim  the  soft  and  woolly  coats,  to  make  them 
once  a  year  feel  a  little  hard,  that  we  have 
taken  to  it  in  the  case  of  sound  coated  dogs. 
These  can  be  shown  in  natural  coats,  as  was 
the  case  before  the  Yorkshire  fakirs  took  up  the 
breed  and  introduced  bogus  blood  to  get  extra 
long  heads.  Of  course  some  of  these  mingled 
blood  dogs  look  pretty  good  Irishmen;  but 
breed  from  them  and  see  what  the  result  is  in 
far  too  many  cases — ^big  ears,  morose  expres- 
sion, and  a  lot  of  black  in  the  coats,  all  indi- 
cating Airedale  blood.  While  we  have  gained 
much  in  the  matter  of  coat  and  racing  build, 
there  is  one  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  and  that  is  expression.  One  of  our  leading 
exhibitors,  when  he  was  told,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
of  a  new  terrier  that  had  been  imported  and 
could  probably  be  bought,  asked  as  to  coat, 
ears,  eyes,  and  front.  I  think  after  c®at  should 
have  come  the  question  of  expression  and  that 
eyes  might  have  been  omitted,  for  if  the  former 
is  right  there  is  little  need  to  ask  regarding 
eyes.  If  the  eyes  are  wrong  the  expression 
cannot  be  right.  By  expression  is  meant  the 
look  of  the  face,  with  the  eyes  as  the  centre  of 
attraction.  We  have  none  too  many  dogs  of 
the  correct  expression,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  our  judges  put  in  front  of  that 
necessity  length  of  head,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily Irish.  If  you  get  correct  expression  with 
nice  length  of  head,  well  enough,  but  a  shorter 


head  with  the  right  look  out  is  far  preferable 
to  a  long  one  failing  entirely  in  expression  and 
character.  Let  us  have  Irish  terriers  taking 
the  prizes,  not  merely  red  dogs. 

/^NE  very  healthy  sign  of  the  spring  shows 
^^  was  the  apparent  end  of  the  run  on  large 
fox  terriers,  which  also  recently  received  a  set- 
back in  England.  Even  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves who  showed  these  leggy  dogs  confessed 
that  they  were  too  large;  "  but  the  judges  like 
them  that  way  "  was  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tion why  they  did  not  show  smaller  ones.  It 
would  have  puzzled  many  a  late  prize  winner 
to  go  to  earth  or  go  up  a  drain.  Now  that  is 
their  supposed  duty,  and  what  should  be  an 
essential  in  any  breed  which  has  a  task  to 
perform  is  that  the  dog  be  fitted  by  make  and 
shape  for  its  performance.  The  time  was  when 
17  and  18  povmds  was  considered  the  proper 
size,  but  we  have  seen  winners  of  this  year 
which  scaled  25  pounds. 

More  ground  has  been  regained  by  the  Eng- 
lish setter  exhibitors  than  in  any  other  variety. 
The  time  was  that  our  setters  were  equal  to 
any  that  covild  be  got  abroad,  but  those  who 
should  have  known  better  went  all  astray  by 
breeding  to  dogs  of  little  pretension  to  type 
whose  claims  rested  on  fast  field  work.  That 
there  was  no  necessity  for  thvis  going  wrong 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  photographs  of 
English  field  trial  winners,  which  are  all  good 
English  setters,  showing  in  many  cases  much 
quality.  But  that  is  because  the  men  who 
breed  setters  over  there  want  a  good  looking 
dog  as  well  as  a  good  field  dog  for  a  sire. 
Here  it  was  the  winner  that  was  bred  to,  no 
matter  what  he  looked  like.  Then  Mr.  Vander- 
grift  took  hold  of  setters,  and  he  has  been 
followed  in  his  importation  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Philadelphia,  until  now  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  type  at  our  large  shows  to 
keep  the  poor  ones  out  of  the  money.  Through 
all  the  bad  times  credit  must  be  given  to  at 
least  one  breeder,  Dr.  James  E.  Hair,  of 
Bridgeport,  who  stuck  to  his  guns  all  through 
and  earned  his  reward  every  time  a  judge  was 
in  office  who  knew  what  kind  should  win. 

'TpHE  decisions  of  the  American  Kennel  Club 
-*■  are  usually  so  sound  that  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  note  a  complication  in  two 
decisions  recently  announced,  with  a  side 
issue  in  electing  a  delegate  as  committee 
chairman,    and    therefore    a    member    of    the 
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executive  board,  who  had  done  the  same  thing 
for  which  one  person  was  suspended  for  a  year 
and  another  reprimanded.  The  germ  of  the 
entire  business  is  interbreeding  between 
breeds.  The  case  first  decided  was  that  of 
crossing  a  French  bulldog  with  a  Boston  ter- 
rier, and  the  person  who  showed  one  of  the 
resulting  litter  at  one  or  two  shows,  as  being 
of  the  breed  of  one  of  his  parents,  was  sus- 
pended, while  the  owner  of  the  sire  was  repri- 
manded. Waiving  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  punishing  any  one  for  being  concerned  in 
such  transactions,  and  for  which  ample  war- 
rant can  be  advanced,  we  find  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kennel  Club  at  which 
the  decision  was  accepted  as  being  correct 
and  proper  the  delegate  who  was  promoted  to 
the  executive  board  bred  in  his  own  kennels 
a  champion  wire-haired  fox  terrier  to  an  Irish 
terrier,  and  showed  one  of  the  puppies  as  an 
Irish  terrier.  That  he  had  done  so  was  well 
known  to  a  large  number  of  the  delegates 
who  accepted  the  ruling  in  the  other  case  as 
correct,  and  the  promoted  delegate  was  one 
who  so  accepted  the  ruling,  while  his  proposer 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  executive  board, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  stud  book  committee, 
which  originally  acted  on  the  interbreeding 
case  and  referred  it  to  the  executive  board 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  parties  be 
punished. 

Where  the  complication  comes  in  is  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Kennel  Club,  which,  on  appeal, 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ken- 
nel Club  that  Blenheim  and  Prince  Charles 
spaniels  are  of  different  breeds.  The  case 
arose  in  a  competition  for  a  special  for  the 
best  brace  of  any  one  breed,  the  toy  spaniels 
being  awarded  the  cup,  but,  on  protest,  were 
disqualified.  The  appeal  was  not  allowed, 
because,  "  according  to  the  rules,"  they  were 
recognized  as  distinct  breeds,  the  motion  being 
made  by  a  member  of  the  stud  book  commit- 
tee, who  might  presumably  be  aware  of  what 
the  custom  is  with  regard  to  registering  toy 
spaniels.  It  is  singular  that  Secretary  Vreden- 
burgh  did  not  at  this  point  catch  the  drift  of 
the  situation,  but  the  decision  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  without  thought.  What  will 
necessarily  be  the  result  if .  everything  referred 
to  is  to  be  held  as  valid,  is  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  nearly  every  toy  spaniel  exhibitor  and 
breeder  in  the  country,  for,  to  perpetuate  an 
Irish  bull,  the  only  way  you  can  show  good 
specimens  is  by  producing  mongrels  between 
the  different  breeds.  If  no  cross  was  resorted 
to  in  some  of  the  varieties  the  result  would 


be  loss  of  the  requisite  color,  the  ruby  spaniel, 
for  instance,  being  used  with  King  Charles, 
Prince  Charles,  and  Blenheim.  Then  we  have 
in  the  stud  book  itself  full  warrant  for  this 
interbreeding.  The  conspicuous  cases  in  Vol. 
XVII.  will  alone  be  mentioned,  such  as  in  the 
routine  of  checking  in  the  Kennel  Club  would 
be  clearly  shown:  Grand  Duke,  Blenheim,  is 
by  Royal  Baby,  King  Charles,  out  of  Butter- 
fly II.,  Blenheim,  and  is  brother  to  Princess 
Ino,  registered  as  a  Blenheim.  Maise  W.,  reg- 
istered as  a  Blenheim,  is  a  sister  to  Fi  Fi, 
registered  as  a  Prince  Charles,  they  having 
consecutive  numbers.  Yetsan  Duke,  King 
Charles,  is  by  Campanini,  ruby,  and  he  was 
registered  by  reason  of  his  being  twice  a  win- 
ner, his  pedigree  stopping  with  his  dam. 
Dusky  Patti,  King  Charles,  is  by  Royal  Baby, 
King  Charles,  out  of  Tootsie,  Blenheim.  As  a 
final  illustration,  we  have  Ruby  Prince,  ruby, 
by  Royal  Baby,  King  Charles,  out  of  Dottie 
Dimple  D,  Blenheim.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  decisions  that  hold  interbreeding  to  be  rep- 
rehensible and  that  varieties  of  toy  spaniels 
are  separate  breeds,  are  at  variance  with  the 
time-honored  practises    of    the    Kennel    Club. 

THE  subject  of  crossing  breeds  came  before 
the  English  Kennel  Club  a  short  time  ago, 
not  with  the  idea  of  suppressing  the  practise, 
but  to  regulate  the  registration  of  the  prog- 
eny, it  being  apparently  recognized  that  it 
was  in  some  cases  advisable.  In  bloodhounds, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
an  infusion  of  outside  blood  is  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  breed.  That,  however,  is  noth- 
ing new,  for  the  same  thing  was  alleged  twenty 
years  ago,  the  scarcity  of  bloodhounds  at  that 
time  being  due  to  inability  to  raise  the  weak 
puppies.  So  far  as  American  breeders  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  not  now  true.  Most  assuredly, 
our  breeders  would  not  resort  to  any  of  the 
crosses  suggested  by  English  breeders  who  have 
not  the  old-fashioned  black  and  tan  foxhounds 
to  fall  back  upon,  many  of  which  show"a  good 
deal  of  bloodhound  character  and  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  same  parent  stock,  the  Southern 
hound  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Then,  again, 
where  would  the  Irish  wolfhound  be  to-day 
had  not  English  breeders  resurrected  the  breed 
out  of  an  assorted  lot,  just  as  Bostonians 
fashioned  the  Boston  terrier  out  of  bulldogs 
and  terriers.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  now  showing  a  first  cross  with 
a  bulldog  as  a  Boston  terrier,  the  only  enact- 
ment on  the  subject  being  that  such  a  dog 
cannot  be  registered. 


In  a  mad  stampede,  at  a  lumbering-  gallop  that  roared 
like  an  ocean  tide  up  hills  and  down  steep  ravines." 
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THE   ANGLERS   OF   THE   WHARF 


By  LEONIDAS   HUBBARD,  Jr. 


As  the  streams  are  to  the  country,  so 
/"^^  are  the  docks  on  its  water  front  to 
every  great  city.  Thither  go  the 
anglers  when  the  itching  to  fish  comes 
over  them.  There  are  boys  in  America, 
men  too,  I  suspect,  who  doubt  whether 
the  docks  were  made  for  steamer  landings 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen. 
Most  steamer  lines  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  anglers  and  allow  them 
full  use  of  their  landings.  The  dock 
fisherman,  like  the  man  who  goes  to  the 
streams,  finds  varying  luck  in  different 
regions.  At  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
or  any  one  of  a  hundred  smaller  cities  of 
the  Great  Lake  waters  the  angler  takes 
perch,  fine  ringed  fellows  that  average  a 
pound  in  weight.  Now  and  then,  too,  he 
takes  a  bass  or  pike ;  and  tales  cling  about 
the  fishermen's  haunts  of  sturgeon  and 
muskallonge  captured  in  other  genera- 
tions. 

The  coming  of  the  carp  was  a  boon  to 
the  dock  fishermen  of  inland  waters.  Ex- 
pert anglers,  professional  fishermen,  and 
patriotic  icthyologists  may  complain  as 
they  will  of  the  carp  nuisance;  the  dock 
fisherman  will  be  glad.  When  the  farmers 
who  started  in  to  make  their  fortunes  by 
carp  culture  grew  tired  of  the  experiment 
and  drained  their  ponds,  carp  poured  into 
the  tributaries  of  most  of  our  inland 
waters.  ISTow  they  are  numerous,  and  will 
bite  rather  readily  at  bread  crusts  or  little 
balls  of  dough,  which,  if  held  together  by 


cotton,  make  very  good  bait.  As  a  result 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  man  out  of 
work  or  the  small  boy  will  carry  home  a 
fish  big  enough  to  make  dinners  for  a  fam- 
ily for  three  days. 

But,  after  all,  the  fish  taken  count  little 
in  the  thronging  of  the  docks,  except  that 
it  adds  to  the  self-respect  of  some  of  the 
fishermen  to  show  returns  for  the  time 
spent.  If  the  angler  can  show  a  good 
catch  or  has  hopes  of  making  one  he  will 
look  you  squarely  in  the  face.  Otherwise 
he  will  look  out  on  the  water  or  down  at 
the  plank.  The  fishermen  on  the  Manhat- 
tan docks  have  little  real  hope;  so  if  you 
walk  among  them  as  a  stranger  your  pres- 
ence will  cause  uneasiness.  The  red  faced 
man  with  the  sandy  mustache  will  puff 
harder  at  his  cigar.  The  scholarly  appear- 
ing young  man  will  take  pains  to  hint  that 
he  is  out  for  the  air.  The  well-to-do-look- 
ing man  will  gaze  away  in  feigned  abstrac- 
tion. The  young  barkeep  will  yawn  and 
say,  "  Awh,  t'ell  wid  such  fishin' !  "  Your 
departure  will  bring  rejoicing;  yes,  and 
shame,  too,  for  away  down  in  his  heart 
every  one  of  them  will  feel  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  cowardice  in  offering  an 
apology  for  his  love  of  the  water. 

It  is  a  shameful  state  of  affairs  that 
makes  us  take  this  apologetic  attitude 
when  caught  fishing.  The  trouble  all  lies 
in  the  old  sophistry  that  men  who  like  to 
sit  on  the  bank  of  stream  or  lake  and 
watch  a  float  or -wait  for  the  feel  of  a  bite 
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must  necessarily  be  of  the  shiftless  sort. 
This  planet  is  covered  with  sordid  men  who 
demand  that  he  who  spends  time  fishing 
shall  show  returns  in  fish.  And  we  have 
very  foolishly  attempted  to  answer  them 
on  their  own  premises.  I  know  a  man 
who  will  leave  his  work,  drive  ten  miles, 
pay  boat  hire,  buy  minnows,  and  gener- 
ously tip  the  stable  boy,  to  go  home  at 
night  with  an  average  of  half  a  dozen  bass. 
And  he  honestly  explains  these  excursions 
with  the  statement  that  he  is  procuring 
food  for  his  family  and  friends.     One  day 


"  T'aint  the  lyin'  out  nights  an'  gittin' 
cold  I  mind.  It's  the  goin'  home  without 
fish.  My  wife  don't  want  me  to  go,  and 
when  I  don't  get  fish  my  life's  hell." 

Into  such  predicaments  does  our  false 
position  lead  us.  It  is  time  we  declared 
our  independence  of  the  sordid  ones,  and 
announced  to  the  world  that  we  do  not 
care  a  rap  for  the  fish  or  for  their  opin- 
ion, that  we  like  to  sit  on  the  bank,  or  to 
wade  the  stream,  or  stand  in  the  bow  of  a 
boat,  and  that  the  reason  is  because. 

When  the  shad  are  running  and  men  in 


'  All  fish  on  in  peace." 


Photograph  by  Jas.  Burton. 


I  sat  on  a  log  in  the  midst  of  a  Michigan 
pine  slashing  and  looked  at  a  big  bony 
graduate  of  the  lumber  woods  who  sat  on 
the  other  end.  We  had  been  caught  the 
day  before  fifteen  miles  from  a  house  by 
rain  and  a  cold  wave,  had  lain  out  all  night 
in  a  swamp,  and  now,  after  five  miles  of 
running  over  natural  obstacles,  had  seen 
the  lumber  train  round  the  bend  on  the 
side  toward  civilization.  There  had  been 
no  supper  nor  breakfast,  and  now  the  big 
man  weakened.  In  a  voice  that  made  me 
wonder  why  the  tears  did  not  come,  he 
wailed : 


boats  are  bringing  them  in  from  the  nets, 
one  auburn  haired  youth  of  Manhattan 
preys  upon  this  weakness  of  fishermen  for 
financial  gain.  He  meets  a  boat  and  then 
walks  down  the  docks  with  a  string  of  fine 
shad  in  each  hand.  He  approaches  a 
group  of  anglers  to  say: 

"  Here,  gents,  have  some  fine  shad  to 
take  home  to  your  wives." 

His  visit  is  well  timed.  The  sun  is  low 
and  every  angler  dreads  an  empty-handed 
homegoing.  The  well  to-do -looking  man 
and  the  red  faced  man  with  the  sandy  mus- 
tache buy  fish   at  twenty-five   cents   each.. 


Photograph  by  Jas.  Burton. 


The  happy  old  '  regular.' 
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If  you  come  to  know  the  auburn  haired 
youth  he  will  confide  in  you  that,  "  Youse 
can  buy  'em  at  the  boats  for  ten  cents,  but 
these  gents  is  easy."  One  can  very  easily 
imagine  the  return  of  the  purchasers  of 
shad,  and  the  admiration  of  their  fond 
families.  Some  day  a  well-to-do-looking 
man  will  present  a  shad  to  a  wife  who 
knows  enough  of  fishes  to  be  certain  shad 
never  bite  the  hook,  and  in  that  day  there 
will  be  looks  that  make  words  seem  tame 
and  inadequate  things. 


that  has  not  trout,  but  suckers,  catfish,  and 
eels.  That  creek  is  calling  and  calling,  and 
he  wants  to  go.  But  the  stream  is  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  miles  away;  so  once  in 
a  year  he  breaks  away  from  the  things  that 
are  conventionally  proper  and  takes  his 
place  with  the  fishers  at  the  docks.  You 
may  always  know  him  by  the  light  bass 
rod  which  has  seen  service  on  lakes  and 
streams.  Then,  too,  he  casts  with  the 
swing  of  a  man  who  would  drop  a  minnow 
lightly  in  an  eddy  where  a  bass  is  lying. 


"  Below  the  railroad  track.' 


Photograph  by  J  as.  Burton. 


The  well-to-do-looking  man  goes  to  the 
docks  once  a  year.  He  lived  in  the  country 
when  a  boy.  Now  when  the  leaves  come  out 
he  begins  to  think  about  the  creek.  Then 
he  forgets  his  engagement  to  lunch,  and 
instead  of  reading  his  paper  on  the  way 
down  town  in  the  morning  sits  looking 
away  off  into  infinite  distance.  If  his 
early  home  was  in  the  mountains  he  sees  a 
trout  stream  that  tumbles  over  stones  and 
dashes  out  of  sight  under  an  arch  of  over- 
hanging cedars.  If  he  lived  in  a  level 
country  he   sees   a  more   sluggish   stream 


The  red  faced  man  reels  in  his  line,  takes 
his  rod  in  both  hands, and, whirling  around, 
sends  the  half-pound  sinker  flying  through 
the  air  like  a  missle  from  a  sling,  until  it 
drops  in  the  water,  with  a  mighty  splash,  a 
hundred  feet  away. 

Fishing,  for  the  red  faced  man,  begins 
not  as  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty.  Therefore, 
he  begins  early  in  the  day.  You  may  see 
him  in  the  morning  making  his  way  to  the 
docks  below  Riverside  Drive.  He  carries 
a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  little  bag  in  the 
other.     A  bag  looks  more  respectable  than 
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a  pail.  He  has  been  too  long  in  business 
at  "  The  Place,"  and  the  doctor  says  he 
must  stop  drinking  and  get  out  of  doors 
or  he  will  have  trouble.  He  has  money 
and  might  go  to  the  country,  but  he  has 
not  been  off  Manhattan  Island  for  so  long 
that  he  does  not  really  know  there  is  a 
country.  He  goes  to  the  tackle  store  and 
selects  a  rod.  He  despises  the  light  things 
the  dealer  shows  him  first  and  selects  one 
made  for  deep  sea  work  on  the  banks,  with 
a  reel  to  match.     It  is  the  sort  of  rod  a 


first  hour  or  two  he  wishes  for  a  bite. 
Then  he  does  one  of  tM^o  things.  He  jumps 
up,  says,  "  Doctors  be  damned,"  and  goes 
straight  away  to  business,  or  else  he  begins 
to  like  this  sitting  by  the  riverside.  In 
this  latter  case  he  takes  to  looking  out 
upon  the  water  through  half  closed  eye- 
lids, feeling  a  charm  in  the  fresh  air  from 
the  ocean  and  knowing  the  spell  that 
makes  anglers  anglers  and  not  common 
men. 

The  well-to-do-looking  man  and  the  red 


'The  aristocracy  of  the  docks." 


Photograph  by  Jas.  Burton. 


facetious  dealer,  who  cannot  reconcile  the 
twenty  ounce  rod  with  the  six  inch  lafay- 
ette,  calls  the  "lobster  rod,"  basing  his 
nomenclature  not  on  the  use  of  the  rod, 
but  on  his  estimation  of  the  user. 

The  red  faced  man,  if  he  has  a  pull — and 
his  specialty  is  pulls — goes  to  one  of  the 
volunteer  lifesaving  stations  and  gets  a 
seat  on  a  little  private  platform,  where  he 
has  a  chair  and  finds  fishing  reduced  to  its 
easiest  form.  The  first  day  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  on  which  to  observe  the  red  faced 
man.     It  is  a  critical  occasion.     For  the 


faced  man  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  docks. 
You  can  always  tell  an  aristocrat  from  one 
of  the  common  herd  becauses  he  carries  a 
rod.  Members  of  the  herd  have  no  rods. 
Instead,  each  has  a  little  wire  line-holder. 
On  one  end  of  this  is  a  screw,  and  on  the 
other  end  a  bell.  At  the  middle  is  a 
notch  for  the  line.  When  the  screw  has 
been  driven  into  the  dock  and  the  line 
caught  in  the  notch  the  angler  may  forget 
that  he  is  fishing  and  think  of  things  far 
away,  for  the  least  tug  of  the  line  rings 
the  bell.     Sometimes,  in  midsummer,  the 
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anglers  turn  crab  fisliers;  then  the  aristo- 
crats bring  little  wire  crab  traps  which 
open  out  on  hinges  and  lie  flat  on  the 
bottom.  When  the  owner  thinks  a  crab 
may  be  nibbling  at  the  beef  tied  to  the 
centre  he  p\ills;  the  sides  of  the  trap  rise 
up  to  form  a  box,  and  the  crab  is  landed. 
The  multitude  have  no  traps,  but  a  piece 
of  beef  tied  to  a  line  does  nearly  as  well, 
for  a  crab  will  hang  on  until  you  can  draw 
it  to  the  dock,  if  you  are  not  too  abrupt. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  the  angling 
fraternity  for  speaking  of  an  aristocratic 
class.  The  distinction  is  purely  an  exter- 
nal one  of  appearance  and  equipment. 
Down  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  caste 
among  anglers.  Go  down  to  the  docks  of 
the  Hudson  and  watch.  The  well-to-do- 
looking  man,  the  red  faced  man,  the  young 
barkeep,  the  man-out-of-work,  and  all  the 
rest  fish  on  in  peace  and  mutual  sympathy. 
How  can  there  be  caste  among  men  who 
trade  bait  and  hooks  ?  And  how  can  there 
be  snobbishness  among  men  who  under- 
stand? If  you  doubt  the  mutual  under- 
standing, take  your  own  rod  or  line  or 
crab  trap  and  join  the  fishermen.  The 
fresh  winds  from  the  ocean  fan  your  face. 
The  ripple  of  the  water  comes  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  pier.  The  sunshine  starts  new 
currents  of  life  in  your  being.  Some  way 
you  only  half  remember  the  fishing,  and 
like  a  man  charmed  by  music  you  sit  and 
feel.  Now  you  know  why  all  the  others 
are  here.  You  know  why  they  speak  in 
low  tones.  You  know  why  peace  and  good- 
will and,  above  all,  common  understanding, 
make  these  men  fellows ;  fellows,  forgetful 
of  difference  in  wealth  or  culture  or  sta- 
tion, as  they  sit  here  charmed  by  the  magic 
spell  of  wind  and  sun  and  waters. 

You  know  why  the  young  barkeep 
spends  his  day-off  at  the  river,  why  the 
well-to-do-looking  man  finds  it  a  substitute 
for  the  creek  of  his  boyhood,  why  the  man- 
out-of-work  prefers  it  to  the  barroom,  and 
why  the  poor  woman  now  and  then  comes 
with  her  son  or  her  grandson.  She  does 
not  go  to  the  docks  where  men  congregate, 
but  to  the  rock  piles  below  the  railroad 
track,  somewhere  between  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Monument  and  Grant's  Tomb. 
You  understand,  now,  the  "  regular,"  the 
poor  old  "  regular  "  or  happy  old  "  regu- 
lar," as  you  choose  to  consider  him.  His 
fellows  do  not  call  him  "  regular  " ;  that  is 
the  designation  given  by  the  workmen,  the 


lifesavers,  and  the  dock  police.  Every 
dock  has  its  "  regular "  or  two.  He  has 
been  there  every  day  since  a  time  which 
the  dock  police  do  not  remember.  He 
comes  in  midforenoon  and  goes  away  at 
sunset.  Sometimes  he  wears  a  blue  coat, 
and  you  know  that  a  pension  gives  him 
leisure  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  angling. 
Again,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  no  such 
mark  of  honor,  but  ragged  garments 
speak  of  stress,  financial  stress,  entirely 
incompatible  with  so  much  enjoyment  of 
the  waterside.  You  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  he  is  a  confirmed  man-out-of- 
work,  and  a  dejected  countenance  and  long 
delaying  at  the  day's  close  tell  only  too 
plainly  that  he  dreads  an  interview  with 
the  mistress  of  his  household.  He  is  the 
Eip  Van  Winkle  of  the  Metropolis.  An 
idler,  you  call  him ;  an  idler  he  is  called  at 
home ;  but  he  is  more  than  that.  A  mere 
idler  can  haunt  the  barroom  or  the  park 
more  easily  than  the  dock.  He  is  an 
angler;  there  is  in  him  something  of  the 
Waltonian  spirit;  he  knows  the  charm  of 
the  waters  and  must  be  admitted  to  the 
angling  fraternity.  Last  year  a  "  regu- 
lar "  walked  off  a  dock  into  the  Hvidson. 
When  the  lifesavers  had  fished  him  out 
one  said :  "  Been  here  every  day  for  three 
years.  Bad  case  of  nutty."  Maybe  the 
lifesaver  was  right.  Genius  is  a  form  of 
insanity. 

The  "  regular "  is  a  good  man  from 
whom  to  seek  information.  He  is  never  too 
much  interested  in  fishing  to  answer  ques- 
tions. He  seldom  seems  interested  at  all, 
but  puts  out  his  line  and  spends  much  time 
walking  up  and  down  the  dock,  hands  in 
pockets. 

"  Are  they  biting  ?  "  you  ask. 
"  Not  much,"  answers  the  "  regular,"  as 
he  has  answered  other  men  for  years. 
"  What  have  you  caught '(  " 
"  Couple  o'  eels  an'  a  '  tommy  ' !  " 
If    you    seem    interested    he    unrolls    a 
paper,  or  brings  a  pail  or  a  basket  or  a 
box — the  "  regular  "  long  since  passed  the 
genteel  stage  that  requires  a  bag — and  dis- 
plays two  eight  inch  eels  and  a  seven  inch 
"  tommy-cod." 

"  Are  they  pretty  good  to  eat  ?  " 
"  They're  lots  better'n  the  big  ones. 
Sweeter  and  tenderer.  An'  then  the  eel 
skins  is  good  for  rheumatism  an'  sprains." 
Habit  is  strong,  and  he  is  justifying  him- 
self on  the  old  lines. 
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"  Do  you  catch  anything  but  eels  and 
'  tommys  '  ?  " 

"  Bass  an'  laf  ayettes,  sometimes.  A 
man  caught  a  bass  up  above  here  about 
three  weeks  ago  half  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Ain't  gettin'  any  lafayettes  this  year. 
They  don't  run  but  once  in  three  years, 
and  they  come  thick  last  summer." 

The  docks  of  Manhattan  will  never 
attract  the  game  butcher,  nor  the  man 
whose  delight  in  fishing  is  in  the  mere 
handling  of  a  big  fish  on  the  line.  The 
docks  tell  the  same  story  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  The  spell  of  the  river  is 
on  the  anglers.  Then  comes  the  tinkling 
of  a  tiny  bell.  The  young  barkeep  grabs 
his  line.  His  fellows  turn  their  heads 
"without  a  word. 

"  Must  be  a  '  tommy,'  "  mutters  the  young 
barkeep.  But  he  must  pull  in  the  line 
hand  over  hand  to  the  very  end  before  he 
knows,  for  the  half  pound  sinker  would 
nullify  the  stoutest  "  tommy's  "  struggles. 
Half  an  hoiir  later  the  red  faced  man  reels 
in,  as  fast  as  he  can.  His  fellows  turn 
their  heads  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
means  a  bite  or  merely  a  new  cast.  It  is  a 
bite.  Another  "  tommy  "  flops  on  the  dock 
beside  the  heavy  sinker.  Later  on  the 
small  boy  with  a  piece  of  beef  tied  to  his 
sinker  pulls  up,  very,  very  gently.  There 
is  a  crab  at  the  meat.  Can  he  raise  it  to 
the  dock  before  the  thing  lets  go?  Here 
is  the  first  real  excitement  of  the  day. 
Breath  is  held,  and  all  eyes  are  glued  upon 
the  boy  and  the  crab.  There !  it  is  on  the 
dock.  ISTow  every  one  walks  over  and  looks 
at  the  crab.  If  it  is  soft-shelled,  the  man- 
out-of-work  tells  the  boy,  "  It'll  make  fine 
eatin'." 

When  the  crab  has  been  dropped  into  a 


shoe  box  which  the  boy  carries,  the  fishers 
all  turn  again  to  the  river.  What  they 
have  said  has  been  spoken  in  low  tones,  the 
tones  of  men  who  listen  to  music.  No  one 
speaks  until  the  well-to-do-looking  man 
turns  to  the  other  small  boy,  the  one  with 
the  hook  and  line,  and  says : 

"  Here  boy,  they  don't  seem  to  like  that 
fat  meat.  Try  a  sandworm."  He  offers  his 
bait  box.  Sandworms  cost  ten  cents  a 
dozen,  and  small  boys  must  often  be  con- 
tent with  less  expensive  baits. 

After  a  while  a  trace  of  uneasiness 
comes  over  the  fishers.  The  whistles  are 
screeching  from  here  and  there  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky,  and  .the  time  for  homegoing  has 
come. 

"  Just  one  more  try,"  says  the  red  faced 
man,  as  though  he  had  really  been  trying 
all  day  for  fish  and  was  waiting  for  a  bite. 
When  the  cast  has  been  made  he  turns  to 
the  small  boy  and  says : 

"  Here  boy,  want  these  worms  ?  " 

Then  he  winds  up  his  line  and  walks 
away.  There  is  no  talking  now.  It  is  as 
though  every  one  wanted  to  spend  these 
last  few  minutes  drinking  in  the  fresh  air 
and  the  ripple  of  waters  before  returning 
to  the  close  city  atmosphere  and  the  roar 
of  rushing  cars. 

One  by  one,  the  man-out-of-work,  the 
small  boy,  the  young  barkeep,  and  the  rest 
go  their  way.  The  last  to  leave  is  the 
well-to-do-looking  man.  After  the  others 
have  gone  he  sits  looking  into  the  west 
till  the  lights  come  out  on  the  other  shore. 
The  Hudson  has  narrowed  to  the  creek;  the 
water's  ripple  is  a  distant  cowbell,  and  he 
is  wondering  what  mother  will  say  when  he 
gets  home  late  for  supper,  with  no  fish. 
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I.— TEMAGAMING  AND  BEYOND 


By  ALGER  M.   FREDERICKS 


TO  one  who  knows  what  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  northern  Canada  really 
mean  the  dread  of  game  extermina- 
tion seems  rather  uncalled  for.  For  in- 
stance, do  they  know  the  latest  census  of 
Labrador  gives  it  a  population  of  one  man 
to  every  thirty-five  square  miles  ?  This 
can  hardly  be  called  an  inconvenient 
crowding.  There  are  almost  as  many  per- 
sons in  a  single  east  side  ISTew  York  block 
as  there  are  in  the  whole  of  Labrador. 
Why  should  game  become  extinct  in  this 
region  ?  I  must  confess  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  caribou  and  the  bear  and 
the  other  animals  should  not  live  out  their 
lives  just  as  they  have  always  done.  The 
numbers  killed  by  man  must  surely  be  quite 
insignificant.  The  same  conditions  obtain 
in  northern  Ontario,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ISTorthwest  Territories,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  British  Columbia.  The  date  is  far 
distant  when  there  will  not  be  sufiicient 
game  and  to  spare  for  the  sportsman  who 
is  content  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  to  leave  behind  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  fashionable  resort. 

Quite  lately  a  new  region  has  been 
opened — one  out  of  many  such  yet  remain- 
ing— and  here  I  can  promise  big  game  to 
every  real  hunter  who  seeks  it.  I  refer  to 
the  country  lying  west  of  Temiskaming,  a 
lake  seventy  miles  long  which  is  the  bound- 
ary between  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  throughout  its  entire  length. 

When  I  first  visited  this  great  lake  it 
was  in  a  state  of  nature.  There  were  three 
of  us,  together  with  our  guide,  and 
although  we  had  a  somewhat  rough  time 
paddling  and  portaging  our  big,  heavily 
laden  canoe  from  Fort  Mattawa  to  Temis- 
kaming, yet  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  made 
the  trip  seem  anything  but  hardship. 
There  vi^ere  lots  of  moose  near  Jocko 
Creek  (there  are  some  there  yet),  and  at 
Opimican  the  tracks  of  the  great  beasts 
resembled  the  footprints  of  a  herd  of 
cattle   in    the     stockyards.      Even    to-day 


there  are  a  great  many  moose  around  the 
shores  of  Lake  Temiskaming.  Last  Janu- 
ary, for  instance,  five  were  seen  in  one 
band  on  the  Quebec  side  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  our  camping  ground  of  the  early 
eighties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Opimican. 
Yet,  having  traveled  so  far,  I  would  say  to 
the  hunter :  "  Do  not  waste  your  time 
around  Temiskaming.  Get  your  Indians 
and  canoes  and  seek  that  greater,  more 
enticing  wilderness  lying  west  of  it." 

First,  Temiskaming  was  the  farthest 
bourne  to  which  the  hunter  aspired;  then 
glorious  Temagaming  asserted  its  charm; 
now,  Temagaming  is  but  the  portal 
through  which  the  modern  sportsman  may 
penetrate  a  country  as  beautiful,  wild,  and 
well  stocked  with  big  game  as  any  his  fore- 
fathers ever  knew.  When  a  man  makes 
such  a  claim  as  this,  and  dares  to  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  what  he  has  said,  and 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  report  of  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Gray, 
of  exploration  party  No.  3,  sent  out,  along 
with  nine  others,  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment last  summer.  To  this  expedition  the 
exploration  of  the  region  under  considera- 
tion was  assigned.     He  says: 

"  The  moose  are  the  largest,  and  without  a 
doubt  the  most  abundant,  of  any  of  the  deer 
species.  We  found  this  animal  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent districts  over  which  we  traveled.  The 
upper  waters  of  the  Sturgeon  River  and  the 
east  branch  of  the  Montreal  River  seemed  to 
be  their  favorite  haunts.  These  sections  were 
literally  covered  with  hoof  marks,  and  in  some 
places  their  paths  formed  very  good  roads 
which  could  be  followed  for  miles  through  the 
woods.  They  would  prove  easy  prey  to  the 
hunter,  for  they  are  not  timid,  nor  of  a  sus- 
pecting nature  like  the  red  deer.  They  are 
easily  followed,  as  their  tracks  are  plainly 
visible  even  on  hard,  dry  ground,  owing  to  the 
enormous  weight  of  their  bodies.  As  many  as 
eight  individual  moose  have  been  sighted  by 
myself  in  one  day  at  different  places.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  they  had  commenced  to 
herd,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  ten  or  fifteen 
at  the  same  time. 

"  The  red  deer  we  found  on  nearly  all  our 
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territory,  but  much  more  plentiful  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  these  parts  they  have  been  left  unmo- 
lested they  are  much  tamer  than  those  of  their 
kind  in  different  parts  of  Ontario  where  they 
have  been  annually  chased  by  dogs  and  by 
himters.  The  southern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try; that  is,  the  Wahnapitse,  Sturgeon,  and 
Obabika  districts  were  the  most  thickly  inhab- 
ited by  these  animals.  As  we  traveled  north 
they  became  more  scattered  and  less  abundant. 

"  The  caribou  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  this 
territory.  We  found  signs  of  them  everywhere, 
but  did  not  see  a  great  number.  They  are 
much  more  wary  and  timid  animals  than  the 
moose,  and  are  consequently  harder  to  see,  and 
would  prove  much  more  difficult  to  capture. 
When  seen  they  are  usually  in  bands  or  droves 
of  various  numbers.  The  country  lying  south 
and  east  of  Smooth  Water  Lake  and  north- 
west of  the  Wakenika  Lake  and  River  seems 
to  be  best  suited  to  these  cautious  animals, 
as  it  is  rough  and  hilly  country.  In  these  dis- 
tricts the  caribou  dwelt  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  any  other  localities  that  we  explored. 

"  The  entire  territory  explored  by  us  is  an 
excellent  field  for  lovers  of  sport,  and  without 
doubt  when  this  covmtry  is  known  to  the 
sportsman  it  will  be  invaded  by  them  en 
inasise,  and  districts  hitherto  imtrodden  by 
the  foot  of  man  will  become  the  haunts  of  the 
pleasure  seeking  Nimrod. 

"  Fish  of  every  description  are  plentiful  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  most  abundant  varie- 
ties being  trout,  pickerel,  and  pike.  The  waters 
of  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  clear  and 
cold,  and  some  are  so  transparent  that  the  bot- 
toms are  plainly  visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet.  The  fish  are  very  firm  and  exceptionally 
fine  flavored,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  low  tem- 
perature and  excellent  quality  of  the  water. 
Trout  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  Temagam- 
ing  waters.  Especial  mention  may  be  made  of 
Gray's  River,  the  outlet  of  Florence  and  Gray's 
lakes,  which  empties  into  Lady  Evelyn  Lake, 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  actually  teemed 
with  beautiful  trout  of  very  large  size."  * 

Last  August  I  was  on  Graj^'s  River  west 
of  Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  and  I  had  ample 
evidence  that  I  was  in  a  country  second  to 
none  for  big  game  and  fish.  Mr.  Gray  had 
passed  up  the  river,  unknown  to  me,  of 
course,  a  few  weeks  earlier  and  had  named 
it;  I  called  it  Menjamagosipi,  trout  river, 
as  it  was  swarming  with  speckled  trout, 
which  I  could  take  at  almost  every  cast 
when  I  felt  so  inclined. 

This  happy  hunting  ground  is  easiest 
reached  from  Temiskaming,  either  by  way 
of  Haileybury,  or  by  the  Metabetchewan, 

*  This  party  lived  in  the  hush  from  June  27th  until  No- 
vember 15th,  so  its  members  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
learning  the  true  conditions  in  the  country.  The  quota- 
tions I  have  made  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 
explorer  in  charge  of  the  party,  which  report  was  sworn  to 
in  January  of  the  present  year. 


the  latter  for  choice,  though  the  traveler 
passing  through  Haileybury  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  outfit  in  a  very  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner  at  the  last 
civilized  stopping  place.  A  very  good 
rendezvous  is  the  Bear  Island  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Temagaming. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  there; 
indeed,  by  the  Haileybury  route  it  involves 
a  slight  detour,  but  it  is  a  very  good  point 
from  which  to  make  a  final  start  for  the 
unknown. 

rrom  Bear  Island  the  canoeing  routes 
lead  in  every  direction  through  a  very 
maze  of  waterways.  As  the  Irishman 
might  say,  half  the  land  is  water.  The 
lakes  are  all  clear,  cold,  beautiful,  and  full 
of  fish.  The  shores  are  rocky,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  red  Banksian  and 
white  pine.  More  lovely  camping  places 
the  heart  of  man  never  longed  for. 
According  to  the  Ojibways  this  Temagam- 
ing chain  was  the  fabled  heaven.  To  it 
the  spirit  of  the  worthy  warrior  found  its 
way  after  death,  and  as  I  have  paddled 
lazily  over  these  glorious  waters  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  the  blue  clouds  from  my 
dudeen  keeping  the  midges  at  bay  and  the 
waters  beneath  the  birch  bark  so  clear  that 
I  could  see  the  bass  and  whitefish  outlined 
against  the  sandy  bottom,  I  have  thought 
that  those  old  pagan  Indians  had  a  very 
pretty  conceit.  After  all,  perhaps,  they 
were  as  nearly  right  as  the  pale  monk  with 
his  dreary  heaven  and  its  childish  attrac- 
tions of  pigeon  wings  and  gilded  harps. 

To  reach  the  almost  unexplored  country 
west  and  northwest  of  Temiskaming  the 
sportsman  would  be  well  advised  should  he 
follow  one  of  the  two  following  routes. 
He  might  pass  through  the  Obabika  Lake, 
and  down  the  Obabika  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Sturgeon  River,  from  which  point 
he  would  follow  a  chain  of  little  lakelets, 
eventually  arriving  at  Florence  Lake.  The 
second  road  would  lead  him  by  way  of 
Diamond  Sucker  Gut  and  Gray's  River  to 
the  same  lake.  The  first  route  would,  I 
think,  be  on  the  whole  preferable  during 
the  hitnting  season,  but  the  second  would 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  fisherman,  as 
the  trout  fishing  on  Gray's  River  is  simply 
above  praise. 

On  Florence  Lake  the  explorer  is  a  far 
cry  from  civilization,  but  should  he  be  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  it  once  more  he  will  make  a 
short   portage   into    Smooth  Water   Lake, 


■  It  was  swarming-  with  speckled  trout  which  I  could  take  at  almost  every  cast. 


Photograph  by  F.  P.  Seebold. 
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taking  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Mon- 
treal River  to  its  junction  near  Fort  Meta- 
betchewan  with  the  main  stream,  and  paddle 
down  the  latter  to  a  point  opposite  Mud 
Lake,  from  whence  he  will  make  his  way  to 
Haileybury. 

The  greater  part  of  the  region  is 
included  in  a  forest  reserve  set  aside  by 
the  government  of  Ontario.  The  noble 
pines  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  greed,  nor 
will  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  game  and 
fish  be  tolerated;  should  it  be  spared  from 
the  ravages  of  fire,  as  is  likely,  for  several 
wardens  patrol  it  constantly,  this  region 
must  become  one  of  the  famous  play- 
grounds of  the  continent.  But  it  will 
never  have  greater  attractions  for  the  lover 
of  unhackneyed  nature  than  it  has  to-day. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
who  may  visit  this  region  for  the  first  time, 
I  give  some  hints  for  equipment — aside 
from  what  can  be  bought  or  hired  at  the 
frontier  settlements. 

Firearms.- — Black  powder  loads  are  out  of 
date  and  the  wise  man  takes  a  30  calibre  smoke- 
less when  moose  hunting — notwithstanding  the 
croaking  of  the  old  guard.  The  30-30,  .303, 
or  30-40  will  be  found  sufficiently  powerful 
for  moose,  caribou,  deer,  or  black  bear,  and 
have  many  advantages  over  the  old  45  cali- 
bres. Fifty  cartridges  with  soft  point  bullets, 
and  an  equal  number  of  short  range  loads  for 
duck,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  ought  to 
suffice  for  a  fortnight's  hunt. 

Fishing  Tackle. — A  7  ounce  10  foot  trout 
rod  and  an  8  ounce  9  foot  bass  rod,  together 
with  lines,  reels,  flies,  spoons,  minnow  tackle, 
basket,  and  landing  net  make  a  fairly  complete 
outfit  for  wilderness  fishing.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, a  trolling  line  of  at  least  300  feet,  with 


leads  of  4  ounce,  8  ounce,  and  16  ounce,  should 
be  taken,  the  deep  lakes  of  the  Temagaming 
chain  holding  some  enormous  gray  trout,  only 
to  be  obtained  in  summer  and  early  autumn  by 
trolling  with  minnow  or  spoon  and  a  long  line. 
(Memo. — Do  not  forget  your  fish  scale.) 

Clothing. — One  strong  tweed  or  whipcord 
suit,  1  pair  overalls,  1  knitted  sweater,  1  water- 
proof coat,  1  pair  light  shooting  boots  with 
nailed  soles,  1  pair  moccasins  (oil  tanned),  4 
pairs  worsted  socks,  2  flannel  shirts,  2  suits 
underclothing,  1  soft  felt  hat,  1  cap,  1  pair 
buckskin  gloves,  1  belt,  1  knitted  toque,  6 
handkerchiefs. 

Minor  Equipment. — This  includes  map,  com- 
pass, thermometer,  fly  oil,  watch,  file,  needles 
and  thread,  a  small  satchel,  medicine,  tobacco, 
cordials  and  strong  waters,  notebook  and  pen- 
cils, reading  matter,  field  glass,  sheath  and 
pocket  knife,  and  a  leather  or  vulcanite  match 


As  to  your  outfit,  of  course,  take  your 
guns,  rods,  tackle,  cartridges,  camera,  and 
clothes,  but  nearly  all  other  essentials  may 
be  bought  at  either  Mattawa,  Kippewa,  or 
Haileybury.  If  you  cannot  do  without 
your  paprika  or  particular  cocktail  carry 
it  from  afar;  otherwise  you  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  your  trip  through  an  attack 
of  "  mental  suffering."  A  full  company 
outfit  may  be  hired  for  from  $2  to  $7  a  trip, 
according  to  the  amount  needed,  and 
canoes  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  guides 
charge  $2  a  day.  It  is,  however,  wise  to 
take  one's  own  tent,  as  those  in  stock  are 
often  needlessly  heavy  and  bulky,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  also  prefer  a  basswood  or  cedar 
canoe  to  a  birch  bark,  and  those  who  think 
as  I  do  should  certainly  take  their  canoes 
with  them. 


A  Group  of  Mrs.  Henry  Jarrett's  Fox  Terrier  Puppies. 

THE   BREEDING  AND   SHOWING   OF 
DOGS   BY  WOMEN 

By  LILLIAN  C.   MOERAN 


AXY  ONE  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject  knows  what  astonishing 
progress  American  women  recently 
have  made  both  in  the  scientific  study  of 
the  dog  and  in  his  breeding,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  details  of  successful  kennel  man- 
agement from  the  care  of  puppies  to  the 
conditioning,  exhibiting,  buying,  and  sell- 
ing of  winners  at  important  shows. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  not  only  to 
possess  quite  a  number  of  dogs  of  unques- 
tioned high  class,  but  to  exhibit  them  with 
gratifying  success  at  the  largest  bench 
shows  in  the  country;  therefore,  I  may 
claim  to  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
that  never  were  women  such  formidable 
competitors  of  the  men  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  practically  enjoyed  a  monopoly, 
so  far  as  show  honors  and  scientific  breed- 
ing are  concerned.  The  reason  for  this 
advance  is  the  same  that  makes  a  bright 
woman  excel  in  any  reasonable  occupation 
to  which  she  may  devote  her  best  effort. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  nor  is 
there  reason  why  any  woman  well  informed 
as  to  dogs  should  not  win  her  fair  share 
of  honors.  One  great  trouble  with  women 
■exhibitors  (and  not  a  few  men)  is  lack  of 


judgment  where  a  favorite  dog  is  con- 
cerned. Some  one  gives  them,  or  they  buy, 
a  puppy  from  a  well-known  kennel,  and,  of 
course,  the  puppy  has  a  pedigree.  To  a 
novice,  pedigree  is  about  all  that  is  thought 
to  be  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  puppy  is 
old  enough  it  is  sent  to  a  big  show,  where 
its  owner  calmly,  or  otherwise,  awaits  the 
blue  ribbon,  which,  in  her  case,  she  confi- 
dently believes  to  be  her  undoubted  due. 
In  about  ninety-nine  cases,  this  particular 
canine  marvel  does  not  even  get  a  plain 
"  C."  Whereupon  the  confident  owner 
gets  tearful,  or  furious,  or  both.  Yet  the 
judge  gave  a  just  decision,  and  the  petted 
puppy  lost  simply  because  it  was  not 
good  enough  to  win  in  the  company  it  met. 
Pedigree  must  be  supported  by  individ- 
ual quality  in  order  to  win  on  the  bench. 
How  much  one  may  love  a  dog  or  how 
clever  that  dog  may  be  at  home,  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  ring.  The  unbiased  and 
trained  eyes  of  the  judge  are  looking  for 
quality,  which  must  be  present  if  an  animal 
is  to  win.  In  the  judge's  mind  is  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  perfect  dog,  as  set  forth  by 
the  adopted  standard  for  that  particular 
breed,    and    only    animals    rather    closely 
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approaching  that  traditional  perfect  speci- 
men  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
The  judge  figures  that   there   is  no   such 
thing  as  a  perfect  dog,  so  the  animals  in 
the  ring  are  judged  point  by  point,  allowed 
the  full  figure  here  and  cut   a  bit  there, 
iintil  merits  and  faults  have  been  correctly 
measured  and  the  honors  awarded  accord- 
ingly.     Few  green  owners  rightly  under- 
stand this  scoring,  and  fewer  yet  can  fairly 
judge  their  own  dogs,  because  they  are  so 
fond  of  the  ani- 
mals    as     to     be 
blind    t  o    w  h  a  t 
may    be    glaring 
imperfections. 

The  amateur 
must  learn  to 
school  the  heart 
while  estimating 
a  pet's  actual 
points,  and  above 
all  things,  re- 
member  that 
though  an  ani- 
mal may  be 
bright,  hand- 
s  o  m  e,  and  in 
every  way  lov- 
able, yet  it  may 
not  stand  the 
ghost  of  a  chance 
to  win  under  an 
exp  erienced 
judge.  In  order 
to  outscore  per- 
haps a  dozen  or 
more  competi- 
tors  it  must 
closely  approach 
the  standard,  be 
true  to  the  ac- 
cepted type,  and 
reveal  no  pro- 
nounced blemish 
or     fault.       The 

novice  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  class 
of  twenty  may  represent  the  same  number 
of  anxious  owners,  each  of  whom  is  cer- 
tain that  the  dog  she  has  entered  to  win 
(not  to  lose)  is,  of  course,  the  very  best 
dog  of  its  breed  in  the  show.  Out  of  a 
class  of  say  twenty,  nineteen  must,  of 
course,  be  "  turned  down  " ;  and  the  nine- 
teen defeated  owners  will  be  wiser  if  they 
will  endeavor  to  learn  and  remember  the 
defects    in    their    pets    rather    than    rail 


Miss  Lucile  Alger's  French  Poodle,  Wonder, 


against    the    "  injustice "    of    the    judge's 
decision. 

That  women  can  succeed  as  exhibitors  of 
all  breeds,  and  not  necessarily  only  in  the 
so-called  "  toy "  classes,  is  proved  during 
the    past    ten    years    by     the    records    of 
important   bench   shows   here   and   abroad. 
The  sole  reason  why  more  women  figure 
prominently  as  owners  of  toys  rather  than 
of  the  larger  breeds  is  because  the  femi- 
nine  taste   naturally   inclines   toward   the 
smaller    animals, 
and  for  the  add- 
ed    reason     that 
toys  require  less 
room.    Those 
familiar  with 
bench    show    his- 
tory    know     how 
well  women  have 
done     with     St. 
Bernards,     Great 
Danes,     mastiffs, 
sporting     dogs, 
bulls,  and  point- 
ers, while   a  few 
have    earned   de- 
served    fame     as 
judges    of    these 
larger  breeds.    It 
must    not    be   in- 
ferred,   however, 
that     success     is 
more     easily     at- 
tained   with    toy 
dogs,  or  that  only 
women     are 
prominent  in 
these  classes.    In 
actual    fact,    the 
majority    >f   suc- 
cessful exhibitors 
of  small  dogs  are 
men  of  long   ex- 
perience, many  of 
them    past    mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  kennel  management  and 
veterans  in  the  science  of  breeding. 

Lest  these  authenticated  facts  discourage 
the  beginner  let  me  impress  upon  her  the 
truism  that  in  dog  breeding  and  showing, 
as  in  most  other  human  pursuits,  there 
always  is  room  at  the  top,  and  occasion- 
ally an  extremely  comfortable  niche  well 
upon  the  higher  altitudes.  To  fill  such  a 
place  within  easy  touch  of  the  highest  is 
no     ^^nsatisfactory     accomplishment,     and 
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perhaps  such  a  berth  is  about  all  the  aver- 
age fancier  can  fairly  expect.  What 
women  have  done  other  women  can  do,  and 
the  right  sort  of  woman  will  not  be  dis- 
mayed by  failure,  but  keep  on  striving 
until  she  has  reached  the  summit  of  her 


ambition.  jSTearly  every  woman  (and 
every  man  for  that  matter)  makes  mis- 
takes at  the  start,  because  of  ignorance,  or 
half  knowledge,  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
ultimate  success  is  not  to  be  won.  When 
I    look    back    I    almost    blush    for    errors 
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committed,  but  there  always  remains  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  very  mis- 
takes one  makes  have  an  educational  and 
a  wisdom-giving  value.  Unfortunately,  no 
guarantee  of  winning  can  be  given.  Nat- 
urally, the  prime  requisite  is  a  dog  of 
necessary  quality,  and  such  can  only  be 
purchased  or  bred  by  one  of  experience 
and  judgment.  My  advice  to  the  novice  is 
a  course  of  intelligent  study  of  the  best 
work  on  dogs  in  general,  and  of  the  favor- 
ite breed  in  particular.  Learn  the  points 
of  the  breed  as  given  by  authorities ;  edu- 
cate yourself  in  this  as  you  would  in  any 
other  branch  of  study,  and  attend  the 
shows  and  learn  by  actual  observation  the 
popular  type  of  animal  as  proven  by  the 
judges'  awards.  This  kind  of  study  should 
be  pursued  until  you  are  able  to  look  over 
an  unjudged  class  and  form  an  opinion  as 
to  where  the  chief  honors  should  go.  The 
woman  must  needs  be  bright  to  properly 
understand  what  she  is  about,  and  she  must 
wisely  arrange  her  campaign  and  give  the 
adopted  plan  a  fair  and  thorough  trial. 
In  other  words,  she  must  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  men  who  have  scored  successes. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage,  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  to  pick  out  some  young 
dog  of  promise — say  one  that  has  earned 
an  "  H.  C."  in  a  strong  class.  This  dog 
may  greatly  improve  with  age  and  proper 
care,  possibly  finish  at  the  top  before  its 
few  years  of  show  life  have  ended.  Such 
a  purchase  frequently  may  be  made  at  a 


figure  which  would  not 
begin  to  buy  the  same 
animal  a  few  months 
later,  and  will  give  the 
satisfaction  of  indors- 
ing the  buyer's  judg- 
ment. While  all  short 
cuts  to  success  have 
their  unpleasant  possi- 
bilities, the  worst  that 
should  come  of  such 
an  investment  would 
be  the  possession  of 
an  animal  which,  if  it 
failed  to  fulfil  expecta- 
tions, at  least  would  be 
possessed  of  a  bit  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 
It  is  true  that  the  dog 
might  never  duplicate 
even  its  first  small  suc- 
cess, for  some  dogs  im- 
prove or  fall  ofF  curiously  within  a  few 
months,  yet  it  should  never  be  so  bad  as  to 
reproach  one's  judgment.  If  the  dog,  on 
the  other  hand,  chance  to  greatly  improve 
with  time,  successive  winnings  are  open  to 
it.  The  owner  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  every  dog  has  his  day,  and  it  is  better 
to  retire  a  winner  after  a  fair  share  of  vic- 
tories than  to  hang  on  until  defeat  proves 
that  your  dog  is  past  its  best  or  that  a  bet- 
ter one  has  appeared. 

Another  way  is  to  buy  a  young  puppy 
from  some  reliable  kennel  and  take  chances 
on  its  developing  into  something  good. 
Not  infrequently  a  specimen  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  is  secured  in  this  way,  but 
at  best  the  chances  are  rather  dubious. 
You  may  lose  the  youngster  outright,  or 
it  may  (as  frequently  happens)  develop 
into  an  individual  so  faulty  that  to  show  it 
would  be  hopeless.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
while  you  are  rearing  the  brute,  and  it  is 
growing  into  a  perfectly  useless  individual, 
it  is  also  growing  into  your  affections,  so 
that  when  you  finally  realize  its  worthless- 
ness  you  find  yourself  attached  to  a 
creature  filling  a  place  which  should  be 
occupied  by  an  animal  worth  owning. 

Still  another  way,  and  an  interesting 
one,  is  to  buy  a  good  bitch  in  whelp  to  a 
dog  of  quality  and  rear  the  puppies. 
Should  one  of  the  litter  turn  out  well,  you 
are  fairly  upon  the  first  round  of  the  lad- 
der. When  none  of  the  puppies  shows  any 
particular  merit   the  lot  may  be   sold   or 


Mrs.  James  L.  Kemochan  and  Champion  Red  Gem,  Her  Irish  Terrier. 


otherwise  disposed  of,  and  you  may  again 
repeat  the  experiment,  perhaps  using 
some  other  good  dog.  Because  a  certain 
union  proves  unproductive  of  fair  class 
puppies  does  not  necessarily  imply  lack  of 
quality  in  either  or  both  parents.     Bred  to 


other  individuals  both  may  prove  their 
merit.  Like  does  not  always  beget  like, 
although  it  is  extremely  apt  to,  especially 
where  there  is  a  fault  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parents.  Uninformed  and  half- 
informed  people  frequently  fall  into  error 
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concerning  the  selection  of  a  sire.  The 
fact  that  a  dog  happens  to  be  a  famous 
winner  does  not  for  this  reason  alone  guar- 
antee him  to  be  the  most  desirable  mate 
for  the  one  you  own.  He  is  bound  to  have 
some  fault,  and  if  your  bitch  has  the  same, 
even  to  a  less  extent,  the  progeny  are  likely 
to  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  defect. 

Let  us  imagine  that  you  are  possessed 
of  an  animal  which  has  an  almost  perfect 
body  but  is  a  bit  off  in  the  head,  and  that 
a   certain  dog,  although  a  winner,  has   a 
similar  tendency,  though  in  the  slightest 
degree.     He     is     undesirable     as     a     sire, 
because  all   or  some   of   the  progeny   will 
almost  certainly  have  more  or  less  of  the 
weak    feature.      A    much    more 
promising     sire     would     be 
one     unusually     strong 
where     the     dam     is 
weak,     the     ten- 
dency    of     the 
pronounced 
strong 
point     be- 
ing to  im- 
press   it-       ^ 
self  upon      • 
the  pro- 
geny, and 
in  so  do- 
ing correct 
the  fault  on 
the  mother's 
side.     Hence,  an 
animal  practically 
perfect  in  all  but  the 
head  should  be  bred  to 
one  of  faultless  head, 
even  if  to  do  so  com- 
pelled   the    use    of    a 

sire  a  bit  off  in  another  direction.  The 
chances  would  then  be  in  favor  of  some 
of  the  puppies  combining  the  strong  points 
of  both  parents,  making  choice  specimens, 
while  those  showing  the  faults  might  do  so 
only  to  a  modified  extent. 

Many  breeders  seek  dogs  of  the  hour — 
the  famous  winners — with  little  heed  to  the 
actual  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  We  all 
like  a  winner,  but  the  hints  I  have  given 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  faults  or  peculiarities  of 
both  animals  should  emphasize  the  folly  of 
ignoring  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 

Conformation,  coat,  and  color  can,  and 
should  be,  bred,  for,  otherwise  the  produc- 


Mrs.  Eloise  Pulsiver's  Champion  Maurice. 


tion  of  even  one  choice  pup  will  be  merely 
an  accident,  most  likely  a  throwback  to 
some  remote  ancestor  of  rare  quality. 
Such  things  can  and  do  occur,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  fortu- 
nate result  might  not  be  attained  twice  in 
a  lifetime.  But  I  shall  leave  all  such 
questions  as  skilled  breeding  and  prenatal 
influence  to  the  authoritative  works,  the 
diligent  study  of  which  I  commend  to 
women  interested  in  dog  breeding. 

Returning  to  the  growing  ranks  of  lady 
fanciers,  it  is  but  just  to  point  to  the  good 
work   done   and   the   excellent   promise   of 
the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.    Among  its  members  are  to  be  found 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  prac- 
tical  breeders    and    owners 
in  this  country.    On  the 
principle     that     in 
union     there     is 
strength,   it   is 
only   natural 
to  expect 
this    Asso- 
ciation to 
a  c  c  om  - 
p  1  i  s  h  a 
deal      of 
g  o  od    by 
encourag- 
ing   breed- 
ing along  ra- 
tional    lines, 
b  y     stimulating 
interest  in  dogs  of 
high   class,  by   encour- 
aging good  shows,  and 
by     preventing     fraud 
in   the  buying,  selling, 
and    showing    of    dogs. 
By  encouraging  a  deeper  understanding  of 
nian's  noblest  friend,  the  dog,  and  by  offer- 
ing handsome  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
leading  bench  shows,  the  Association  has 
already  demonstrated  its  possibilities  for 
useful  service,  and  that  its  power  and  prac- 
tical value  to  owners  will  steadily  increase 
no   one  doubts.     The  officers  have   shown 
marked  ability  in  managing  what  undoubt- 
edly is  destined  to  be  a  successful  organi- 
zation. 

Mrs.  James  Ivernochan,  the  president, 
although  having  some  French  bulls,  fox 
terriers,  and  whippets  of  excellent  quality, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  principally 
devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  that  rare 


Miss  Lillian  C.  Moeran,  with  Six  of  Her  First  Prize  Winning  Toy  Spaniels. 


good  ruffian,  the  Irish  terrier,  her  Meadows 
Kennels  being  the  home  of  such  fine  speci- 
mens as  Champion  Red  Gem,  Meadows 
Bridget,  Lady  Hermit,  Lorton  Bell,  and 
Inverness  Shamrock.  Wherever  Red  Gem 
has  been  shown  she  has  almost  invariably 


swept  everything  before  her;  also  Lorton 
Bell  and  Meadows  Bridget  have  many  vic- 
tories to  their  credit.  In  addition,  best 
team  and  best  four  of  any  breed  specials 
are  frequent  acquisitions  of  the  Meadows 
Kennels.     Mrs.  Kernochan  has  been  most 
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successful  in  showing  terriers  of  her  own 
breeding,  and  now  owns  a  number  of  choice 
youngsters  which  will  grace  the  benches 
later. 

Miss  M.  K.  Bird,  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  English  bloodhounds  and 
bulldogs,  and  has  shown  some  good  speci- 
mens of  her  breeding.  At  present  perhaps 
her  best  known  dog  is  the  bull  Ivel  Dearie, 
which  has  to  its  credit  first  limit,  open, 
and  winners,  in  New  York,  1901. 

Mrs.  F.  Smythe,  whose  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels  are  famous,  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  many  breeds,  but  at  present 
she  is  devoting  most  attention  to  field  and 
cocker  spaniels,  toy  spaniels,  and  pomer- 
anians.  Among  her  well-known  cockers 
are  Champion  Onon  and  Champion  Middy 
(dead),  and  in  field  spaniels,  EndclifFe  Bish- 
op; while  the  beautiful  imported  pomer- 
anians,  Nubian  Rebel  and  Hatcham  Nip, 
have  added  laurels  to  the  kennels,  scoring 
here  as  they  did  overseas.  Among  her 
notable  toy  spaniels  are  Clevedon  Wallie, 
Berengarie,  Duke  of  Blenheim,  Sterling, 
Lord  Vivian,  and  the  sweet  faced  Little 
Glen. 

Miss  H.  G.  Parlett,  the  Kenilworth 
Kennels,  fancies  Blenheim  and  ruby 
spaniels,  and  is  an  avowed  admirer  of  small 
specimens.  These  are  all  very  well,  if 
good,  but  how  often  is  one  of  true  type 
seen?  In  England,  the  home  of  the  breed, 
a  dog  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  is  the 
approved  size.  The  diminutive  Crona,  by 
Champion  Hollo — Zulu  Queen,  is  one  of 
her  best  and  a  great  favorite.  Kenilworth 
Guy,  winner  of  numerous  prizes,  is  a  good 
bodied  dog,  with  a  large,  well  developed 
head.  Baby  Charmion  is  tiny  and  has  nice 
color,  and  at  Pittsburg,  1901,  beat  the 
well-known  winner.  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Toy  spaniels  are  becoming  exceedingly 
popular  here,  and  the  very  best  shown  in 
England  have  been  imported  during  the 
past  couple  of  years.  As  yet  compara- 
tively few  good  ones  have  been  bred  on 
this  side,  but  this,  time  will  remedy.  Dur- 
ing a  western  tour  last  year  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  so  many  toys  of  high  quality. 
Almost  without  exception  the  specimens 
shown  had  wonderful  skulls,  well  placed 
ears,  and  large  eyes.  But  the  muzzles  were 
a  bit  off,  mostly  too  long  and  pinched, 
while  the  color  frequently  was  bad.  I 
fancy  much  of   the  trouble   is  caused  by 


inbreeding  and  by  the  indiscriminate 
crossing  of  the  King  Charles  with  the 
Prince  Charles,  ruby,  and  Blenheim  span- 
iels. At  the  last  Chicago  show  I  noticed 
a  ruby  spaniel  with  a  wonderful  skull 
utterly  spoiled  for  show  purposes  by  a 
broad  white  blaze  in  head  and  breast. 

If  the  western  ladies  would  follow  our 
example  and  import  a  few  good  dogs,  and 
breed  more  for  color  and  shorter  muzzles, 
I  think  they  would  enjoy  better  success. 
Among  good  western  dogs  is  the  King 
Charles  spaniel  Eoyal  Baby,  bred  and 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burher,  of  Chicago; 
this  little  fellow  is  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
well  shaped  body  and  a  tremendous  coat, 
in  places  actually  sweeping  the  ground. 
Royal  Baby  has  a  large,  well  domed  skull 
and  a  big  eye,  but  in  muzzle  lacks  a  bit, 
and  his  ears  might  be  better  placed.  But 
for  all  that  he  would  be  a  hard  dog  to  beat 
if  put  down  in  proper  show  form.  His 
owner  has  now  retired  him  with  an  un- 
beaten record  in  his  class,  as  she  wants  to 
give  the  younger  ones  a  chance. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Wynwood  Ken- 
nels, is  a  keen  admirer  of  cockers.  She 
has  recently  strengthened  her  kennels  by 
the  addition  of  the  well-known  Mohican, 
Midkiff  Chief,  and  Prince  Albert.  Miss 
Woods  has  ten  excellent  brood  bitches,  and, 
although  she  has  not  been  long  in  the  field, 
is  apt  to  score  good  winnings  in  the  near 
future,  as  she  has  some  promising  puppies 
by  the  sires  mentioned.  She  also  goes  in 
for  toy  spaniels  in  a  small  way,  the  beauti- 
ful Blenheim  Daisy  (with  her  six  puppies 
by  Ashton  Defender)  and  Ashton  Bess 
showing  a  deal  of  quality. 

Mrs.  Jack  Brazier,  Craigdarrock  Ken- 
nels, has  been  all  her  life  a  lover  of  dogs 
and  has  owned  good  ones  of  various  breeds. 
Three  years  ago  she  decided  that  Scottish 
terriers  were  essential  to  earthly  bliss,  so 
procured  the  excellent  and  productive  Tib- 
bie. Tibbie  herself  is  sufficiently  canny 
in  the  matter  of  producing  high  class  prog- 
eny, and  in  this  especial  direction  is 
almost  invaluable.  Among  the  best  known 
of  Tibbie's  produce  are  Glenlivet,  second 
puppy.  New  York,  1901,  and  Betsy  Boss, 
second  limit  and  open,  same  show;  also 
Gusty,  first  novice,  Boston,  1901,  and  win- 
ner of  the  Ballyhoo  Bey  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  American  bred  dog,  bred  and 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Kennel 
Association    of   America.     Blair   Athol,   a 


Mrs.  Reginald  Mayhewand  ChampioD  Hands  Up. 


big  winner  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
was  the  next  purchase,  and  Adora  Alex- 
ander also  won  all  through  her  classes  at 
the  ITew  York  and  Boston  shows  of  1901, 
and  the  special  for  the  best  Scottish  ter- 


rier in  the  Boston  show.  Mrs.  Brazier  has 
done  much  for  the  breed  in  these  past 
three  years,  and  her  success  is  testimony 
in  support  of  my  claim  that  there  always 
is  room  at  the  top. 


Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  with  Her  First  Prize  Winning-  Black  Pugs,  Candace  and  Black  Knight. 


For  some  reason  bull  terriers  do  not 
appear  to  find  much  favor  with  lady  fan- 
ciers, yet  Mrs.  C.  Albert  Stevens  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  have  exhibited  a 
few.  Mrs.  Davis'  Woodcote  Jumbo  and 
Edgewood  Cold  Steel  are  well  known,  while 


Billy  Fair  Play,  bred  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  is 
rightly  considered  a  good  specimen.  A 
number  of  prizes  testify  in  this  direction. 

Mrs.  Eloise  Pulsiver  owns  a  winning 
French  bull  in  Maurice.  He  is  a  rare  good 
one,  and  a  swell  withal,  for  he  travels  in 
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state  with  his  own  dressing  bag  and  blank- 
ets. At  the  Ladies'  Show  in  December 
last  he  captured  everything  in  sight,  in- 
cluding some  handsome  specials,  and  at 
the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  1902, 
won  his  championship.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  American  bred  French  bulldog  we 
have,  and  has  never  failed  to  win  his  club 
cup.  Mrs.  Pulsiver  also  won  first  with  the 
good  bitch  Musette,  of  her  own  breeding. 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould  has  a  kennel  of 
choice  black  pugs.  At  the  Pet  Dog  Club 
Show,  in  1899,  her  Candace  won  many  firsts 
and  specials,  and  again  at  the  W.  K.  C. 
Show  the  same  year.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Gould  exhibited  a  pair  o£  new  ones,  Black 
Knight  and  the  sweet  little  Canterbury 
Princess  Zora,  and  won  with  both.  This 
year  the  last  named  was  again  to  the  fore 
at  the  Ladies'  Show,  with  Miss  Soot,  a 
new  importation.  I  am  told  there  will  be 
a  great  array  of  these  little  black  canines 
at  the  big  shows  next  season. 

Miss  Lucile  Alger,  Red  Brook  Kennels, 
is  a  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of  lady 
fanciers.  She  has  always  owned  one  or 
two  poodles,  and  some  two  years  ago 
secured  a  few  good  ones  of  the  curly- 
coated  variety,  true  to  type,  and  set  about 
improving  the  breed.  Champions  Emperor 
and  Negress  were  purchased  here.  Lnpor- 
tations  followed.  At  present  Miss  Alger 
has  one  of  the  strongest  kennels  in  the 
country.  With  the  imported  dogs  and  a 
few  home  bred  youngsters  she  has  won 
more  than  fifty  prizes,  which  goes  to  show 
what  a  beginner  may  accomplish.  Miss 
Alger  says  it  is  easier  to  breed  winners 
than  to  buy  them,  but  with  this  I  cannot 
agree,  for  in  my  humble  opinion  to  breed 
winners  is  no  easy  task. 


Mrs.  Henry  Jarrett  has  owned  dogs  all 
her  life,  and  is  familiar  with  many  breeds, 
but  I  fancy  her  preference  is  for  fox  ter- 
riers. Ller  famous  white  collie.  Princess 
Alba,  is  a  noted  winner,  and  she  has  the 
Pussian  wolfhounds  Iskra  and  the  new 
Volodyorski,  a  promising  young  dog.  Her 
imported  chow  chow.  Yen  How,  is  one  of 
the  best  red  dogs  in  the  country.  Gadfly, 
Aldon  Quotient,  Funstian,  and  Peggy 
form  a  quartet  of  rare  good  fox  terriers. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Mayhew's  wire  haired  fox 
terrier,  Llands  Up,  is  a  dog  of  grand 
quality  and  a  famous  winner  here  and  in 
England.  He  made  a  veritable  killing  at 
the  W.  K.  C.  Show  in  1900,  and  repeated 
his  triumphs  at  Pittsburg,  also  gathering 
in  an  armful  or  so  of  specials.  At  the 
W.  K.  C.  Show  a  year  later  he  went  down 
in  the  limit  before  Baby  Matchbox,  and  in 
the  open  was  beaten  by  Mr.  George  Paper's 
Humblestone  Bristles.  But  a  defeat  in 
such  extra  company  is  far  from  a  disgrace. 
At  Boston,  1901,  Hands  Up  was  again  in 
front,  while  at  the  Ladies'  Show  and  W. 
K.  C,  1902,  he  was  invincible,  finishing 
with  the  title  of  champion.  Mrs.  Mayhew 
has  every  excuse  for  being  proud  of  this 
dog,  as  she  reared  him.  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  an  American  bred  dog  win,  and 
consider  it  a  greater  honor  to  receive  the 
award  of  H.  C.  with  a  dog  you  have  bred 
than  a  championship  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

The  list  of  lady  fanciers  and  their  do- 
ings might  easily  be  extended.  But  quite 
enough  has  been  said  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  important  part  the  lady  fancier  is 
playing  and  her  unquestionable  ability  to 
breed,  condition,  and  show  dogs  and .  to 
win  premier  honors  in  the  kennel  world. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT   CAMPING 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


THE  knowledge  that  a  certain  set  of 
people,  young  or  middle-aged,  have 
been  closely  associated  for  years  in 
social  matters  at  home  is  no  guaranty  that 
they  will  have  a  similarly  good  time  under 
canvas.  Many  cocks  are  valiant  on  their 
own  dunghills  which,  out  of  sight  of  their 
homes,  "  taw-taw  "  like  so  many  old  hens. 

Fully  half  the  would-be  campers  are  like 
these  fowls.  They  are  brave  enough  at 
home,  where  everything  cants  their  way. 
In  the  full  glare  of  comfortable  sunlight, 
where  every  visible  thing  is  familiar  and 
matters  move  along  in  well-oiled  grooves, 
these  people  are  full  of  confidence ;  per- 
haps they  are  even  aggressive  or  domi- 
neering. But  take  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness— nay,  even  into  a  wood  barely  out  of 
sight  of  home — and  note  the  change. 

Does  the  party  reach  the  camp  ground  as 
it  should — early  in  the  morning  ?  Then 
the  man  who  is  going  to  make  trouble  is 
easily  pointed  out.  He  is  all  enthusiasm. 
He  draws  himself  up,  inhales  a  chestful  of 
God's  glorious  oxygen,  slaps  his  ribs  with 
his  hands,  and  a  dozen  times  exclaims : 
"Ain't  this  grand  ?  This  is  what  I  call 
living ! "  He  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, full  of  restless,  nervous  activity. 
In  all  probability  he  knows  least  about 
camps  and  their  making,  but  he  has  an 
unfailing  supply  of  suggestions  and  advice. 
He  hauls  at  this,  handles  that,  and  finally 
makes  some  bad  break  for  which  he  is 
gently  called  down  by  the  one  always- 
present,  quiet,  practical  man,  who  has 
already  done  three-fourths  of  the  practical 
work  and  who  will  accomplish  the  remain- 
ing fourth  as  soon  as  he  gets  around  to 
it  and  is  allowed  a  fair  chance. 

Sunset  is  apt  to  find  the  fussy  man 
nervous  and  fretful  as  a  tired  child,  and 
the  long,  black  torment  of  a  natural  night 
amid  novel  surroundings  will  do  the  rest. 
Shamming  illness,  he  usually  goes  home 
next  morning — and  then  the  camp  is  all 
right. 

Another  abominable  nuisance  about  a 
camp  is  the  shirker — the  fellow  who  wants 


to  divide  the  time  into  three  periods,  one 
each  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  fun.  He 
always  forgets  to  assign  any  time  for 
work — his  motto  being,  "  Let  the  other  fel- 
lows do  it."  Not  infrequently  he  is  capa- 
ble of  work  of  some  sort,  but  he  won't  do 
it.  Leave  him  alone  all  day  and  he'll 
get  himself  first-ylass  meals,  perhaps  even 
wash  his  own  dishes,  but  further  than  that 
he  will  not  go. 

Then  there  are  other  undesirable  people, 
but  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Let  the 
intending  camper  avoid  the  two  types 
described,  also  the  hard  drinker,  the  foul- 
mouthed  man,  the  buffoon,  the  dismally 
tragic  clown,  and  that  brute  of  all  brutes, 
who  has  chronic  and  other  ailments,  real 
and  imaginary.  The  elimination  of  these 
will  cut  off  an  astonishing  number  of  your 
acquaintances,  but  that  is  an  amputation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for  the  few 
left  on  the  available  list  will  be  good 
fellows  fit  to  camp  with. 

A  useful  preparation  for  a  camping  out- 
ing would  be  a  careful  reading  of  the  best 
works  by  our  masters  of  forest  lore.  This 
should  prove  a  pleasant  task,  and  wall  give 
the  reader  the  advantage  of  knowing 
something  of  what  the  writers  knew,  before 
attempting  the  real  thing.  Camping  may 
be  made  expensive  or  done  cheaply,  as 
best  suits  one's  purse.  It  also  offers  a 
variety  of  methods,  which  include  the 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  camp,  the  per- 
manent camp,  the  family  and  holiday 
camp,  for  rest  mainly,  and  the  shifting 
camp,  where  a  lot  of  moving  from  point 
to  point  is  contemplated.  The  hunting 
camp  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  almost 
invariably  is  in  charge  of  some  plainsman 
or  mountaineer,  who  furnishes  tents,  pack 
horses,  wagons,  and  other  essentials,  and 
tells  by  letter  exactly  what  each  individual 
should  take  in  addition  to  arms  and 
clothes. 

The  permanent  camp  is  more  of  a  house 
than  a  camp,  and  may  be  roughly  built  of 
large  logs  and  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordi- 
nary log  house;   or  of  handsome  selected 
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materials  to  form  a  rustic  cottage;  or  of 
lumber  hauled  in,  or  designed  upon  some 
collapsible  plan  which  admits  of  its  being 
carried  by  train  or  boat  and  easily  erected 
upon  the  chosen  site.  This  style  of  camp 
is  excellent  and  most  comfortable.  Inside 
it  is  arranged  like  a  simply  planned  house, 
fixed  or  movable  partitions  affording  pri- 
vacy when  desired.  Such  a  camp  has  a 
kitchen  and  cook  stove,  and  its  proper 
management  is  merely  a  question  of  house- 
keeping, which  any  one  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing in  a  private  house  will  understand. 

For  a  family  party  contemplating  a 
sojourn  under  canvas^  two  or  more  wall 
tents  (walls  about  three  feet  high)  are  the 
best.  Thanks  to  American  brains,  we  now 
have  camp  cooking  outfits  which  actually 
will  do  what  is  required.  These  are  com- 
pact, and  contain  all  needful  cooking 
utensils,  stoves  that  will  cook,  and  table- 
ware of  rational  design.  Some  of  the  best 
of  these  outfits  pack  into  a  space  no  larger 
than  a  dress  suit  case,  and  weigh  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds,  while  the  box 
into  which  an  outfit  packs  is  designed  to 
serve  as  the  camp  table.  It  is  a  wise  plan 
to  have  a  small  tent  or  other  snug  shelter 
to  serve  as  kitchen.  Cooking  in  the  open 
air,  even  when  a  good  camp  stove  is  used, 
is  pleasant  only  in  fair  weather.  Do  not 
forget  a  small  axe,  a  few  nails,  a  ball  of 
strong  cord,  needles,  and  thread. 

The  location  of  the  camp  must  be  duly 
considered  while  choosing  the  outfit.  If 
there  be  but  a  short  carry  from  some 
steamboat  landing,  heavy  packs  are  no 
great  matter.  If  you  are  going  by  rail  or 
wagon  the  question  of  bulk  and  room  is 
not  so  important  as  it  becomes  when  skiffs 
or  canoes  are  to  be  depended  on.  A  tramp- 
ing party  will,  of  course,  travel  in  light 
marching  order.  Most  camp  outfits  are 
too  cumbersome.  There  is  no  sense  in 
lugging  about  a  lot  of  stuff  which  is  not 
really  necessary.  It  is  exasperating  to 
handle  and  not  infrequently  difficult  to 
stow. 

The  provisions  to  be  taken  from  town 
will  include  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  oatmeal, 
crackers,  bacon,  salt  pork,  lard,  pepper, 
salt,  mustard;  these,  with  the  other  sup- 
plies from  the  farm,  helped  out  by  fish  and 
game,  will  afford  enough  variety.  From 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  all  sorts 
of  fare  a  day  is  a  fair  allowance  for  each 
camper.     A  heavy  supply  of  liquor  is  not 


necessary.  You  are  not  supposed  to  be 
going  on  a  debauch,  and  if  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  too  free  use  of  hard 
stuff",  the  change  should  do  you  good.  If 
you  really  can't  get  along  without  a  town 
ration  of  firewater,  you  will  not  enjoy  any 
part  of  camping,  for  the  only  visible  bars 
are  busy  keeping  cattle  where  they  belong. 

Sensible  clothing  includes  two  suits  of 
woolen  underwear  of  proper  weight;  two 
pairs  of  stout  woolen  socks,  or  stockings 
if  knickers  are  worn;  a  flannel  shirt,  a 
sweater,  a  coat,  knickers  or  trousers  of 
any  material  stout  enough  to  withstand 
rough  usage.  An  old  business  or  bicycle 
suit  will  admirably  serve.  Gray  and  brown 
are  the  best  colors  for  outer  garb  and 
sweater.  A  soft  felt  hat,  or  cloth  cap  to 
match  suit,  is  the  best  headgear.  I  have 
worn  coat,  knickers,  and  cap  of  corduroy, 
and  found  it  workmanlike  and  serviceable, 
but  it  dries  slowly  after  being  thoroughly 
wet,  and  this  sometimes  is  a  nuisance. 
Good  tweed  is  as  desirable  as  anything. 

The  footgear  should  fit,  for  a  man  on  a 
tramp,  like  a  horse,  is  only  as  good  as  his 
feet.  Too  large  a  boot  tires  the  feet, 
while,  of  course,  a  tight  boot  is  unfit  for 
wear  anywhere.  Light  rubber  boots — the 
sort  which  may  be  drawn  well  up  the  thigh, 
or  turned  down  below  the  knee — are  first 
rate  for  actual  work  in  the  stream  and 
during  a  rainy  spell. 

The  poncho  is  a  very  useful  article, 
either  for  rainy  days  or  sleeping,  and  it 
also  makes  a  first  rate  shelter  tent  for  an 
emergency.  A  small  pocket  glass  and  a 
good  sun  glass  are  worth  carrying.  Old 
soft  silk  handkerchiefs  are  always  useful, 
and  a  few  yards  of  Swiss  mull  are  desir- 
able when  insects  prove  troublesome.  A 
box  of  pills  and  some  cholera  drops  occupy 
but  a  corner,  yet  they  may  be  wanted,  so 
they  are  worth  consideration.  As  good 
a  "  fly  dope "  as  any  contains  three 
ounces  of  pine  tar,  one  ounce  oil  of  penny- 
royal, and  two  ounces  castor  oil,  simmered 
together  over  a  slow  fire  and  bottled  in 
small  vials,  one  for  each  member  of  the 
party.  Throughout  the  early  season,  and 
until  near  the  end  of  July,  the  insect 
pests  of  our  best  trout  waters  are  not  to 
be  scoffed  at,  but  this  mixture  will  prove 
effective. 

In  selecting  the  camp  site  remember  the 
object  of  the  outing.  If  it  be  fishing,  the 
good  site  nearest  to  the  water  will  com- 
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mend  itself,  while  a  shooting  party  will 
have  a  broader  field.  Of  course,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  spring  of  sweet  water  will  not 
be  overlooked.  If  walking  tours  from  a 
fixed  headquarters  are  desired,  pitch  the 
tent  a  short  distance  from  roads  and  trails. 
Tramps  and  casual  pedestrians  follow 
roads  and  trails,  hence  it  is  well  to  have 
the  camp  in  a  secluded  nook.  The  wisest 
plan  is  to  explore  the  district  thoroughly 
in  advance  and  so  avoid  the  error  of  pitch- 
ing camp  in  some  fairly  good  spot  and 
later  finding  an  ideal  site  within  a  half 
mile  or  so.  If  a  very  early  start  will  en- 
able you  to  reach  the  ground  by  noon,  or 
earlier,  make  it.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  get  the  camp  well  arranged  before 
nightfall. 

The  spot  for  the  tent  should  be  safe, 
dry,  convenient,  and  command  a  pleasing 
view.  A  point  on  a  lake  or  stream  is  apt 
to  be  breezy  and  comparatively  free  from 
mosquitoes.  Sleepy  looking,  grassy  hol- 
lows are  bad.  Mosquitoes  haunt  them  and 
they  are  liable  to  a  flooding  by  heavy  rain. 
An  elevated  spot,  beyond  any  possible 
danger  from  falling  timber,  is  the  very 
place.  And  remember  that,  while  nearly 
all  timber  is  beautiful  and  shade  produc- 
ing, it  is  liable  to  shed  big  limbs  or  come 
down  during  some  fierce  thunderstorm, 
and  it  may  also  attract  lightning.  It  also 
falls  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  a  few 
tons  of  tree  trunk  can  make  a  circus  poster 
out  of  a  snowy  tent  and  a  few  well  nur- 
tured fellows. 

Make  a  workmanlike  job  of  putting  up 
the  tent,  for  care  exercised  now  will  prove 
its  value  before  the  outing  is  over.  Green 
logs  or  rocks  will  add  security  to  the  pegs. 
Should  there  be  too  much  brush  about  the 
tent,  thin  it  out  by  cutting  below  the  sur- 
face. Stubs  are  unsightly  and  liable  to 
trip  somebody.  Drag  the  cut  brush  well 
away;  otherwise  it  will  appear  unsightly, 
and  also  furnish  shelter  for  insects.  Insist 
upon  a  clean,  tidy  camp.  Scraps  attract 
insects  and  are  otherwise  offensive.  Dig  a 
deep  hole  at  a  proper  distance  to  serve  as 
a  receptacle  for  all  offal,  over  which  throw 
some  of  the  loose  earth.  This  will  keep 
everything  sweet.  Lastly,  dig  a  small 
trench  around  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
tent  if  there  be  any  chance  of  surface 
water. 

Only  one  important  thing  remains — the 
fire.     A  big,  roaring  pile  is  precisely  what 


you  do  not  want;  what  you  do  want  is  a 
moderate  fire  which  will  be  safe  in  a 
change  of  wind  and  will  throw  heat  into 
the  tent.  The  principle  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace — the  best  for  throwing  heat 
forward — ^may  be  imitated  as  follows: 

Cut  and  point  two  stout  stakes,  which 
should  be  long  enough  to  project  about 
three  feet  when  firmly  driven.  Drive  them 
a  yard  apart  and  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
entrance  of  the  tent;  they  should  slant 
slightly  from  the  tent.  Cut  a  four  foot 
log,  about  one  foot  thick,  and  place  it 
against  the  stakes.  Upon  it  place  a  log  of 
slightly  less  diameter,  and  upon  this  place 
a  third  and  smaller  log.  They  can  be  cut 
from  the  same  tree,  and  the  difference  in 
size,  aided  by  the  cant  of  the  stakes,  will 
keep  them  in  position.  They  form  the 
back  of  the  fireplace.  Cut  two  short  green 
logs  and  place  them  end  on  against  the 
backlog;  these  are  to  serve  as  fire  dogs. 
Across  these  lay  two  or  three  dry  logs,  put 
dry,  small  stuff  under  and  in  the  chinks 
and  you  may  start  a  fire  that  will  burn 
steadily  and  for  a  long  time.  The  same 
scheme  of  back  log  and  fire  dogs,  of  course, 
may  be  imitated  by  a  structure  of  big 
stones,  but  the  slow-burning  log  back  gives 
the  better  heat.  This  fire  is  for  comfort 
and  cheer,  and  while  it  will  serve  for  mak- 
ing tea  or  coffee  and  simple  cooking,  there 
should  be  a  separate  cooking  fire. 

For  this,  dig  a  trench  six  inches  deep 
and  a  trifle  narrower  than  the  bottom  of 
your  fry  pan.  Along  either  side  lay  a  six 
foot  green  pole ;  at  each  end  of  the  trench 
drive  a  forked  stick,  and  in  the  forks  rest 
a  pole  to  hold  pot  and  pail  at  the  proper 
height  above  the  fire.  Either  burn  bark 
and  small  stuff  in  the  trench,  or  better,  fill 
it  with  chunks  and  coals  from  the  camp- 
fire.  The  fry  pan  can  be  placed  upon  the 
poles,  which  afford  plenty  of  room  for  sev- 
eral utensils,  and  also  for  keeping  warm 
any  food.  One  of  the  best  features  about 
this  fire  is  that  you  can  increase  or  de- 
crease heat  at  will  by  raking  coals  to  or 
from  any  part  of  the  trench.  The  same 
plan  may  be  followed  by  using  two  rows  of 
stones  instead  of  the  green  logs.  Both  are 
mentioned  because  handy  stones  are  only 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  For 
a  temporary  camp  of  a  couple  of  days  the 
trench  may  be  omitted.  A  couple  of  logs 
laid  side  by.  side  and  pegged  at  the  ends, 
or  secured  by  stones  to  prevent  rolling, 
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will  serve.  If  they  lie  seven  inches  apart 
at  one  end  and  four  inches  at  the  other 
they  will  accommodate  utensils  of  vari- 
ous sizes. 

The  shifting  camp,  for  frequent  stops, 
is  of  various  forms.  The  easiest  for  most 
travelers  is  the  "  Indian  camp."  For  this 
cut  a  twelve  foot  pole,  sharpen  both  ends, 
force  one  into  the  ground  and  the  other 
into  the  bark  of  some  convenient  sound 
tree;  thatch  the  pole  with  the  best  green 
branches  available,  and  make  a  bed  of 
browse.  This  gives  a  rude  bough  house, 
by  no  means  bad  for  a  night  or  two.  If 
among  timber  too  small  to  hold  the  pointed 
pole,  cut  a  sapling  with  a  fork  for  the 
upper  end,  or  even  a  brushy  top  will 
answer.  Failing  these,  the  upper  end  of 
the  pole  may  be  supported  by  a  forked 
upright  driven  for  the  purpose.  If  in 
rocky  country,  with  soil  too  thin  to  hold 
the  upright,  it  may  be  made  firm  by  piling 
rocks  about  the  base,  or  it  ixiay  be  fixed 
against  or  between  old  stumps  or  logs. 

A  useful  shelter  can  be  made  of  a  rubber 
blanket,  or  a  7x9  sheet  of  waterproofed 
cotton,  with  tie  strings  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. This  is  put  up  by  tying  two  corners 
to  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
remaining  corners  to  short  pegs.  This 
gives  an  ample  roof  of  any  desired  slant, 
and  with  the  ends  closed  by  brush  and  a 
fire  in  front,  such  a  camp  is  excellent  dur- 
ing moderate  weather. 

My  own  favorite  shelter  for  warm 
weather  outings  of  a  couple  of  days  or  so 
is  made  of  a  big  sheet  of  waterproof  stuff, 
with  an  eyelet  and  long  tie  string  at  each 
corner,  while  instead  of  a  pole  I  use  a 
thirty  foot  clothesline.  This  saves  all  cut- 
ting or  bother  with  poles,  for,  tightly 
stretched  between  a  couple  of  trees,  the 
line  takes  the  place  of  a  ridgepole.  When 
the  sheet  is  thrown  over  it  the  sides  of  the 
roof  thus  formed  may,  by  means  of  the 
strings,  be  spread  to  any  desired  angle 
and  made  fast  to  saplings  or  driven  pegs. 
This  shelter  may  be  fixed  with  its  edges 


to  the  ground  like  an  A-tent,  or  raised 
high  enough  for  a  hammock  to  be  slung 
under,  merely  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
supporting  rope.  Eolled,  bound,  and  made 
fast  with  the  rope,  it  forms  a  handy  pack, 
and  it  takes  little  space  in  the  canoe. 
When  desired,  extra  clothing  or  other  stuff 
may  be  rolled  up  inside  along  with  the 
hammock. 

Other  easily  constructed  shelters  are 
lean-tos  of  bark  or  green  stuff.  To  make 
a  lean-to,  either  fix  a  cross-pole  between 
two  handy  saplings,  or  support  it  by  two 
driven  poles,  with  forks  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Lean  against  the  cross- 
pole  enough  other  poles  to  form  a  rough 
roof  having  the  proper  pitch,  and  thatch 
with  green  stuff  or  cover  with  bark,  as 
most  convenient.  The  thatch  is  put  on 
like  shingles  (from  the  bottom  up),  and 
enough  of  it,  properly  laid,  will  turn  a 
heavy  rain.  Put  on  plenty  of  it,  and 
should  a  storm  threaten  give  the  roof  a 
steeper  slant — the  greater  the  slope  the 
drier  the  interior.  The  ends,  and  for  that 
matter  much  or  all  of  the  front,  may  be 
closed  with  brush,  but  there  seldom  is  any 
necessity  for  this. 

One  of  the  finest  camp  pillows  is  a  small 
bag  of  stout  material  stuffed  with  the  aro- 
matic needles  of  the  pine,  moss,  or  leaves. 
The  bag  full  of  extra  underwear  or  other 
soft  stuff  is  first  rate,  while  a  mound  of 
earth  shaped  by  the  hands  and  covered 
with  a  coat,  or  anything  in  the  line  of 
cloth,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Lastly — and  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  of  all — more  important  than  your 
comfort  and  pleasure — indeed,  to  many 
people  much  more  important  than  you  are ! 
Put  out  that  fire!  Soak  it — drown  it,  but 
put  it  out  so  thoroughly  that  you  can  go 
away  satisfied  that  no  criminal  careless- 
ness on  your  part  will  add  a  scar  to  the 
face  of  l^orth  America.  Two  crossed 
branches  upon  the  ashes  mean  that  you 
have  put  out  your  fire  and  that  the  ground 
is  open  to  the  next  comer. 


A  BARNYARD   LESSON 


By  WILLIAM  J.   LONG 


THE  cattle  were  dozing  peacefully 
together  in  the  warm  afternoon  sun- 
shine when  Spotty,  the  yearling, 
came  out  of  the  bushes,  where  he  had  just 
butted  a  nail  cask  to  pieces,  to  show  them 
all  his  new  horns.  Behind  them  was  the 
low  mud-thatched  stable;  in  front  a  small 
yard,  dotted  with  giant  stumps  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  log  fence,  over  which  a  bear 
had  climbed  the  night  before  and  carried 
off  a  pig  into  the  spruce  woods. 

The  excitement  of  the  latter  event  had 
scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  the  barn- 
yard, floating  away  by  slow  degrees,  like 
the  mist  that  filled  the  little  valley  over 
the  trout  brook  below  the  farm.  All  morn- 
ing the  cattle  had  been  restless,  keeping 
close  together  for  safety,  and  wandering 
but  a  little  way  into  the  woodland  pasture. 
Earliei*  than  usual  they  drifted  back  into 
the  log  inclosure,  where  they  felt  reason- 
ably safe,  and  now  lay,  with  the  afternoon 
sun  full  upon  them,  chewing  their  cuds 
contentedly,  tired  after  all  the  excitement, 
willing  to  rest  and  doze  and  forget  all 
about  it.  It  was  just  at  this  psychologic 
moment  that  Spotty  came  in  to  show  them 
his  new  horns. 

Now  the  barnyard  might  have  been  in- 
terested in  Spotty's  horns  were  it  not  for 
two  things ;  first,  they  were  very  little 
horns,  rising  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
tangle  of  Spotty's  black  poll ;  and  second, 
they  had  already  seen  the  horns  once,  and 
had  them  forced  upon  their  unwilling 
attention  a  hundred  times  more  by  their 
proud  owner.  But  to  Spotty  they  were 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  As  they  grew  he 
felt  his  strength  swelling  within  him,  and 
took  to  butting  things  to  show  his  supe- 
riority. 

Since  the  wild  clamor  in  the  night,  when 
the  pig  went  squealing  away  in  the  grip  of 
Bruin's  arm,  and  all  the  cattle  had  bel- 
lowed their  fear  and  defiance  into  the  still 
heavens,  Spotty  had  been  full  of  the  excite- 
ment. All  day  long  he  had  kept  close  to 
Brindle,  the  big  steer- — who  had  once  licked 
a  bear  in  fair  fight- — only  running  off  at 


intervals,  when  the  cows  or  sheep  came 
near,  to  plunge  like  a  battering  ram  at  an 
unoffending  dwarf  spruce,  to  show  them  all 
how  he  would  have  done  had  he  seen  the 
bear.  And  he  followed  Brindle  homeward 
again  till  within  easy  reach  of  the  yard, 
when  he  went  off  by  himself  to  hurry  up 
some  lagging  ewes  and  ever  hungry  cows, 
and  to  butt  at  every  inoffensive  thing  in 
the  pasture. 

When  they  had  forgotten  all  their  night 
terrors  in  the  sleepy  sunshine  and  the 
peace  of  a  full  stomach.  Spotty  still  kept 
up  his  demonstrations.  First  he  attacked 
an  old  stump  fiercely  and  filled  the  air  with 
brown  dust  and  flying  splinters.  aSText 
he  jmnped  at  the  nail  cask,  which  he 
knocked  into  some  bushes  and  pounded  till 
scarcely  a  stave  was  left  clinging  to  its 
hoops.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  barn- 
yard. 

A  dozen  cows  and  twice  as  many  sheep 
lay  resting  quietly.  Spotty  stole  up  to 
them  and  gave  one  after  another  a  gentle 
dig  in  the  ribs,  as  if  to  say :  "  See  those 
horns,  will  you  ?  If  they  had  only  had  a 
chance  at  that  bear  what  would  have  been 
left  of  him  ? "  If  they  were  appreciative, 
he  went  on ;  if  not,  he  turned  his  head  and 
gave  them  a  harder  jab  with  his  other 
horn,  to  show  them  that  it  was  all  true 
Avhat  he  was  saying. 

Over  in  a  corner  Brindle,  the  big  steer, 
was  watching  the  proceedings  with  bovine 
calmness.  He  was  too  big  to  disturb. 
Over  in  the  opposite  corner  Butts,  a  surly 
old  ram  that  had  more  than  once  driven 
me  out  of  his  bailiwick  and  left  the  marks 
of  his  surliness  strong  upon  me,  lay  chew- 
ing, chewing,  chewing,  like  a  beaver  at  an 
alder  stick.  He  was  smaller,  not  half  so 
big  as  Spotty.  Moreover,  he  was  inde- 
pendent, afraid  of  nothing,  and  minded  his 
own  business.  Spotty  had  more  than 
once  thought  of  reminding  Butts  of  his 
new  horns ;  but  something  in  the  cold  yel- 
low eye  of  the  old  ram  always  made  him 
sheer  off  before  he  lowered  his  head.  This 
afternoon  was  the  time  to  remind  Butts 
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that  there  were  other  horns  in  the  world 
besides  his  own  rough  wrinkled  ones.  Spotty 
was  full  of  his  importance  after  his 
encounter  with  the  nail  cask.  There  was 
confidence  in  his  step  as  he  approached 
Butts,  giving  a  dig  and  a  mighty  push  at 
a  stump  as  he  drew  near. 

Sitting  by  a  corner  of  the  barn,  out 
of  sight,  I  watched  the  proceedings  with 
growing  interest.  I  knew  the  old  ram 
better  than  Spotty  did.  To  a  casual 
observer  Butts  saw  nothing;  his  glassy 
yellow  eye  remained  cold  and  expression- 
less as  that  of  a  dead  codfish.  But  there 
was  a  change  there,  a  cold  gleam  like  the 
glitter  of  ice  in  February.  As  a  boy,  when 
I  saw  that  look  in  Butts'  eye,  I  used  to 
grab  a  club,  or  fill  my  pockets  with  stones 
and  climb  a  stump. 

Spotty  came  up  behind  him,  lowered  his 
head,  and  gave  him  a  questioning  punch  in 
his  thin  ribs.  There  was  nothing  vicious 
or  bossy  in  the  movement,  just  a  soothing, 
gentle  reminder.  "  Do  you  feel  that, 
Butts  ?  There's  a  horn  for  you.  Wait 
till  it  grows  a  bit,  and  I'll  make  you 
ashamed  of  yoiir  own  old  spruce  roots.  If 
you  had  only  waked  rae  in  time,  I'd  have 
taken  care  of  your  bear.  What !  " — as  the 
old  ram  apparently  gave  no  heed — "  You 
don't  think  so  ?  Then  here's  a  better  one." 
And  he  swung  his  head  and  gave  Butts  a 
harder  jab  in  his  other  poor  ribs  with  the 
other  wonderful  horn. 

Butts  was  getting  up  to  his  feet  deliber- 
ately, still  chewing,  an  awful  glare  in  his 
cold  yellow  eye.  Slowly  he  backed  off, 
chewing,  chewing,  to  disarm  suspicion,  as 
if  he  only  wanted  to  get  away  from  such 
dangerous  horns.  But  his  eye  was  fast- 
ened on  Spotty;  he  seemed  to  see  right 
through  him  and  concentrate  his  attention, 
like   Bunsby,   on  the   coast   of   Greenland. 


When  he  got  his  distance  he  paused  to 
measure  it  with  his  fishy  eye  and  survey  the 
ground  for  roots  and  rough  places.  Then 
he  stopped  chewing.  Suddenly  he  humped 
his  back,  his  gnarled  old  horns  went  down, 
and  he  shot  forward  as  if  hurled  by  a  cata- 
pult, covering  the  ground  like  a  gray  streak 
of  shadow,  opening  and  shutting  like  a  big 
jack-knife,  or  a  terrier  after  a  cat. 

Spotty's  head  was  half  lowered,  after 
his  last  reminder,  when  the  gray  streak 
reached  him,  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  and  hit 
him  hang  between  the  eyes.  The  shock 
knocked  the  poor  innocent  clear  off  his 
feet.  He  went  over  like  a  tenpin,  first 
squarely  backward,  where  he  sat  for  an 
instant  on  his  own  tail,  then  all  in  a  heap, 
as  he  collapsed  like  a  wild  duck  struck  in 
full  flight. 

Butts  backed  away  again  slowly,  his  eye 
cold  as  moonshine.  When  he  saw  his 
opening  between  the  kicking  legs  he  hurled 
himself  forward  again  and  hit  the  proud 
owner  of  the  horns  another  awful  iiff  in 
the  ribs.  '  It  seemed  to  knock  the  poor  calf 
to  his  feet  again,  for  he  dashed  away  with 
a  half  frightened,  half  winded  bleat;  and 
jumping  up  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  tail 
whisking  out  of  sight  in  the  low  stable  door. 

Butts  watched  him  till  he  disappeared. 
Then  his  eye  regained  its  usual  glassy 
stare;  he  lay  down  just  where  he  was 
before,  to  save  the  trouble  of  warming  a 
new  place,  and  resumed  his  interrupted 
digestion. 

Too  bad  that  animals  have  no  sense  of 
humor!  The  cattle  rolled  their  cuds  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  ever  happened,  and 
not  even  a  microscope  could  detect  any 
flicker  in  Brindle's  bovine  stare  as  he 
watched  the  little  comedy.  But  Spotty's 
new  horns  had  lost  all  present  interest  in 
the  barnyard. 
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By  LEON  VANDERVORT 


WHEREVER  there  is  a  pond  or  a 
creek  or  a  mud  puddle  and  a 
boy,  there  will  be  water  sport. 
And  since  there  is  three  times  as  much 
water  as  land  in  the  covering  of  this  earth 
the  combination  is  well  nigh  universal. 
There  is  no  cornering  these  pastimes  by 
a  privileged  class,  for  wealth  is  not  needed 
except  in  some  benighted  cities  where  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  costume  exist,  and 
even  then  trunks  may  be  had  for  thirty-five 
cents.  With  the  departure  of  the  childish 
terror  for  water  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
nearly  innate  with  humanity,  the  prime  joy 
of  the  masculine  youngster  is  to  roll  and 
paddle  in  the  yielding  element,  reveling 
in  its  luxurious  yet  invigorating  warmth. 
Then  comes  the  water  fight  with  its  inci- 
pient thrill  of  contest,  and  the  learning  to 
swim  and  dive,  to  tread  water  and  "  lay 
one's  hair,"  with  the  new  sense  of  acquired 
skill.  This  acquirement  of  skill  is  practi- 
cally endless.  There  are  always  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  waterside 
does  not  end  with  the  passing  of  childhood. 
With  the  rediscovery  of  the  country  by 
Americans  there  came  also  a  rediscovery  of 
rivers  and  lakes  and  bays  without  number, 
and  the  city-tired  populace  took  to  the 
water  as  well  as  to  the  woods.  So  it  is 
that  with  the  passing  of  May — the  average 
commencement  time  of  water  sports  the 
continent  over — there  begins,  in  country 
and  city  alike,  a  mighty  splashing  and 
threshing  and  choking  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  is  swimming 
and  diving,  tub  racing  and  log  riding, 
rowing  and  paddling,  whirlpool  swimming 
and  bridge  jumping,  water  polo  and  plain 
fights  at  the  swimming  hole,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  plays  its  part  in  the  clean- 
liness and  strenuous  manliness  of  the 
nation. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
waters  and  the  out-of-doors.  To  the  boys 
of  a  country  neighborhood  nothing  is  so 
delightful  as  the  evening  gatherings  at 
the  swimming  hole.     The  country  boy  hag 


the  advantage  of  his  city  cousin  in  that 
there  are  no  policemen  to  prescribe  his 
dress  or  to  interfere  when  he  takes  a 
notion  to  tie  some  other  fellow's  shirt  full 
of  many  and  varied  knots.  That  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  the  swimming  hole.  All  of 
us  who  lived  in  the  country  have  played 
that  trick  on  the  other  fellow.  Sometimes 
we  gave  the  shirt  a  thorough  soaking,  too, 
before  we  left  it.  In  that  case  he  was  sure 
to  be  late  for  supper.  Generally  we  took 
this  method  of  squaring  accounts  with  the 
fellow  bigger  than  ourselves  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  bank  and  tossed  a  handful 
of  mud  at  each  of  us  as  we  were  leaving 
the  stream.  We  had  washed  that  off  and 
laughed.  But  he  kept  on  throwing  mud 
every  time  we  left  the  water. 

All  the  fun,  however,  is  by  no  means  for 
the  country  boy.  Every  city  that  is  a  city 
has  a  water  front,  and  every  board  of  alder- 
men and  every  mayor  worthy  an  official 
place  in  this  democratic  nation  is  urging 
or  has  urged  the  establishment  of  free 
swimming  pools.  The  greatest  swimmers 
have  come  from  the  cities,  and  seemingly 
from  the  most  crowded  cities;  possibly  be- 
cause the  young  inhabitants  who  want  rest 
from  the  dirt  and  noise  and  roar  find  it 
not  in  fields  and  forests  but  in  the  water. 
So  Philadelphia  and  Boston  now  and  then 
turn  out  a  man  who  dares  the  Niagara 
Rapids,  while  ISTew  York's  crowded  East 
Side  produces  bridge  jumpers  and  men 
who,  when  occasion  demands,  can  cross 
from  Blackwell's  Island  to  the  city  through 
the  Hell  Gate  current  without  the  aid  of 
boat  or  life  preserver. 

The  swimming  pool  is,  and  will  be,  the 
place  where  the  multitude  seeks  its  water 
outing,  for  the  pool  requires  none  of  the 
outlay  of  canoeing  or  other  more  evolved 
water  sport.  Shortly  before  Decoration 
Day  the  pools,  free  and  "  pay,"  open  their 
doors,  and  the  crowded  sections  of  our 
towns  turn  out  their  inhabitants  to  become 
amphibian.  In  ISTew  York,  where  the 
crowding  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
American  city,  the  free  baths  are  thronged 
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from  morning  till  night.  Policemen  make 
the  bathers  stand  in  line,  and  every  twenty 
minutes  a  gong  tells  one  set  to  get  out  and 
notifies  those  waiting  that  their  turn  has 
come. 

The  free  pool  is  not  a  place  of  games, 
but  a  scene  of  revelry  where  young  and 
old,  clean  and  dirty,  employed  and  idle, 
dive    and    swim,    and    paddle    and  splash. 


he  comes  hampered  with  parental  restric- 
tions, as  were  two  hopefuls  of  a  dozen 
years  who  last  summer  went  every  day  to 
an  east  side  bath  carrying  the  life  pre- 
server prescribed  by  an  anxious  mother. 
ISTow  and  then,  too,  a  mother  brings  her 
son,  but  leads  him  away  again  when  the 
policeman  tells  her  the  bath  is  barred  to 
her  sex.    And  all  those  things  hurt  so  when 
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There  is  no  system  of  instruction,  only  the 
freest  of  freedom  to  rejoice  in  the  thrill 
of  the  water  that  freshens  and  drives  away 
thought  of  the  pavement  heat  and  the  suf- 
focating breath  of  crowded  tenements. 
Human  nature  crops  out  of  these  baths 
when  the  small  boy,  leaving  the  water, 
hurries  his  dressing  and  takes  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  waiting  line.  Now  and 
then  he  will  emerge  from  the  bath  house 
to  find  an  irate  parent  in  waiting.     Again 


a  hundred  of  your  more  fortunate  fellows 
are  looking  on. 

In  the  pay  baths  there  is  real  sport. 
Here  one  pays  twenty-five  cents  and  is 
unlimited  as  to  time.  Here,  too,  is  an 
instructor,  who  for  varying  sums  will  guar- 
antee to  teach  the  least  clever  pupil  to 
swim.  When  one  can  swim  he  is  ready  to 
take  up  the  sports  of  water  in  earnest. 
Diving  is  the  next  step.  The  criterions 
of  good  diving  are  not  what  the  beginner 
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would  suspect.  Mere  staying  under  water, 
and  thus  progressing  long  distances,  is  a 
secondary  matter.  So,  too,  are  diving  to 
great  depths  and  diving  for  objects  on  the 
bottom.  Instead,  the  feat  attempted  and 
greatly  sought  partakes  more  of  the  acro- 
batic. Here  is  where  the  development  of 
nerve  begins.  When  the  beginner  climbs 
ten  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  and  for 
the  first  time  contemplates  a  headforemost 
leap,  he  must  be  specially  adapted  to  that 
sort  of  thing  or  little  waves  of  chilliness 


fascination  of  diving.  He  will  not  long  be 
content  with  the  mere  headforemost  leap. 
He  must  turn  somersault,  and  double 
somersault,  and  somersault  backward.  He 
must  leap  into  the  air  and  come  down 
as  straight  as  a  plummet  in  the  perpendic- 
ular dive,  must  describe  an  arch  from  the 
spring  board,  double  up  in  the  jack-knife 
dive,  and  twist  his  body  for  the  boom- 
erang dive,  which  brings  him  without  a 
single  arm  or  leg  stroke  back  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall  from  which  he  sprang.     The 
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will  chase  each  other  up  and  down  his 
spine.  He  thinks  what  will  happen  if  he 
fails  to  strike  squarely.  He  knows  that  to 
land  on  his  stomach  will  knock  the  breath 
out  of  him,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  does 
not  quite  know  what  more  it  may  do.  Then 
comes  the  first  terrifying  leap,  when  he 
seems  to  hang  suspended  in  air  for  an 
indefinite  time  and  concludes  that  nothing 
can  save  him  from  landing  flat  on  his 
stomach.  But  he  strikes  the  water  squarely, 
head  on,  and  is  at  once  wild  to  try  it  over 
again.     He  is  just  beginning  to  know  the 


best  diver  is  the  man  who  comes  nearest 
to  being  an  acrobat,  who  can  best  control 
his  body  in  flights  through  the  air  in  vary- 
ing positions.  When  the  season  has  well 
opened  one  may  find  a  score  of  places  on 
the  water  front  of  every  large  city  where 
lithe  bodied  youngsters  are  running  and 
climbing  and  leaping,  one  after  the  other, 
cutting  the  air  and  striking  the  water  in 
glad  play,  like  the  frolicsome  leapings  of 
a  school  of  flying-fish. 

I  have  mentioned  a  rediscovery  of  our 
rivers  and  inland  lakes.     The  craft  of  the 
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An  Exciting  Moment  in  the  Tub  Race. 
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Like  a  School  of  Flying-fish. 
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discoverer  was  the  canoe.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  land  whose  aboriginal  inhabitants 
used  it  and  whose  civilized  explorers  had 
almost  no  other  means  of  penetrating  to 
the  continent's  heart,  should  wait  until  the 
seventies  to  make  the  canoe  an  agent  in 
its  recreative  life.  But  when  the  outdoor 
spirit  swept  fully  over  the  land  the  canoe 
came  to  stay.  When  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  held  its  first  regatta  in  1873  there 
were  fewer  than  a  dozen  similar  clubs  on 
the  continent.  Nor  were  there  more  than 
that  number  when  the  American  Canoe 
Association  held  its  initial  meet  on  Lake 
George,  twenty-two  years  ago.  To-day  the 
canoe  and  the  canoe  club  belong  to  well 
nigh  every  city  with  sheltered  waters. 

The  inland  public  is  apt  to  think  of 
canoeing  as  something  strenuous,  looking 
always  to  heartbreaking  contests  as  the 
chief    end.      One    who    visits    any    of  the 


canoeing  centres  will  see  the  falsity  of  this 
conception.  If  he  visit  the  Charles,  which 
the  Bostonians  and  nearby  residents  have 
fringed  with  their  club  houses,  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  lower  Delaware,  the  Potomac;  or 
if  he  turn  westward  to  inland  waters,  to 
the  Detroit,  the  St.  Clair,  the  Mississippi ; 
or  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  where  the  canoeists 
of  two  nations  hold  carnival,  he  will  find 
the  craft  more  the  agent  of  restful  recrea- 
tion than  of  strife  and  contest.  On  a 
moonlight  night  the  city  turns  out  to  sing, 
to  drift  and  to  sail  and  to  paddle  on  the 
freshening  surface  of  stream  or  lake.  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays  see  picnic 
parties  pushed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
business  and  ambition,  to  rest  and  lunch 
by  ice  cold  springs  in  elm  and  maple 
groves. 

It  is  at  the  regattas  of  yacht  and  canoe 
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clubs  or  at  the  great  canoe  meets  that  the 
various  sports  of  the  water  touch  elbows. 
There  are  the  races,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  meet,  to  arouse  and  thrill  with  the 
spirit  of  contest.  There  are  the  feats  of 
skill,  the  spectacular  and  the  amusing, 
which  are  the  refined  out-cropping  of  the 
best  that  the  sport  contains.  As  a  man 
becomes  more  and  more  expert  in  the 
handling  of  tiny  craft  and  in  swimming, 
there  comes  the  sense  of  skill,  of  mastery, 
that  breeds  the  longing  for  new  ways  to 
control  the  element  which  has  made  the 
men  of  all  generations  fearful.  So  the 
spectators  of  every  great  regatta  see 
canoeists  who,  not  content  with  riding 
waves  and  shooting  rapids,  must  turn 
somersault  and  alight  in  the  cockpit, 
jump  the  rope  on  deck,  dance  on  the  bow 
while  the  stern  rises  from  the  water,  whirl 
the  canoe  over  and  stand  in  the  cockpit 
when  it  rights  itself,  or  climb  the  slender 
masts  and  spring  from  mast  to  water  with- 
out upsetting  the  canoe. 


Spectacular  are  the  night  parades  when 
a  long  line  of  craft,  brilliant  with  many 
colored  Chinese  lanterns  and  curiously 
sputtering  fires  that  give  the  whole  a 
weird,  dazzling  effect,  pass  down  the 
centre  of  river  or  along  the  shore 
of  lake.  Spectacular,  yet  full  both  of  skill 
and  rollicking  fun,  are  the  amusing  con- 
tests of  the  daytime.  Here  a  dozen  bath- 
ing-suited fellows,  in  tubs  exactly  like  the 
washtub  of  the  laundress  or  the  lemonade 
tub  of  the  circus  fakir,  line  up  for  con- 
test. Each  must  sit  in  the  tub  and  let 
his  feet  hang  over  the  front.  The  pistol 
cracks  and  off  starts  the  line.  Now  a 
craft,  whose  pilot  applies  power  unevenly, 
turns  to  one  side;  there  is  a  collision,  a 
tub  fills,  a  man  disappears  beneath  the 
water,  only  to  come  up  a  second  later  and 
swim  to  the  bank.  With  the  finish  at  hand 
efforts  are  redoubled.  Here  a  paddler  tips 
over  backward,  and  there,  leaning  too  far 
forward,  another  feels  that  hopeless  sensa- 
tion that  comes  with  a  filling  tub,  which 
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delays  a  minute,  wabbles,  and  goes  down. 
Not  all  comic  is  the  race;  a  good  tub  racer 
must  have  a  level  head.  Otherwise  he  will 
paddle  too  hard  on  one  side  and  find  his 
craft  merely  turning  around,  or  he  will 
lean  too  far  forward  or  backward,  and  feel 
his  tub  filling  and  sinking  before  the  race 
is  well  started.  So,  too,  with  the  candle 
race,  in  which  each  swimmer  must  carry 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  mouth,  and  the  full 
dress  race  in  which  contestants  wear  com- 
plete suits  from  hat  to  shoes,  and  must 
carry  the  hat  to  the  finish. 

Equally  spectacular,  not  at  all  comic, 
but  strenuous  and  bound  to  bring  out  one's 
latent  nerve,  is  water  polo.  Whoever  has 
lived  in  the  country  will  recognize  in  it 
the  elements  of  the  old  fashioned  water 
battle  at  the  swimming  hole.     In  that  we 


divided  into  two  sides  and  then  tried  to 
drown  one  another  into  submission  by 
splashing  with  hands,  or  sticks,  or  paddles, 
or  tin  cups,  according  as  the  rules  of  that 
particular  game  prescribed.  It  took  cour- 
age, and  the  side  won  whose  men  could  go 
on  splashing  accurately  and  forcefully 
when  their  eyes  and  breathing  apparatus 
were  full  of  water.  So  likewise  in  the 
more  skilled  game ;  when  the  dashing 
novice  feels  the  half -Nelson  of  his  oppo- 
nent and  finds  his  head  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  surface,  with  water  instead  of 
air  making  up  the  great  portion  of  a  last 
hurried  breath,  his  courage  is  tried.  As 
he  comes  to  know  the  game,  however,  his 
nerve  develops,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  this  as  of  all  other  mardy 
sports. 


At  the  Free  Bathing  Pool. 
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THE  STORY  OF   THE   TRAPPER 

v.— THE  BUFFALO  RUNNERS 

By  A.   C.   LAUT 


IF  the  Trapper  had  a  crest  like  the 
knights  of  the  wilderness  who  lived 
lives  of  daredoing  in  olden  times  it 
should  represent  a  canoe,  a  snowshoe,  a 
muskrat,  a  beaver,  and  a  buffalo.  While 
the  beaver  was  his  quest  and  the  coin  of 
the  fur  trading  realm,  the  buffalo  was  the 
great  staple  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  trapper  depended. 

Bed  and  blankets  and  clothing,  shields 
for  war  time,  sinew  for  bows,  bone  for  the 
shaping  of  rude  lance  heads,  kettles  and 
bull  boats  and  saddles,  roof  and  rug  and 
curtain  wall  for  the  hunting  lodge;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  f  ood^  that  could  be 
kept  in  any  climate  for  any  length  of  time 
and  combined  the  lightest  weight  with  the 
greatest  nourishment — all  these  were  sup- 
plied by  the  buffalo. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Eockies  the  buffalo  was  to  the  hunter 
what  wheat  is  to  the  farmer.  Moose  and 
antelope  and  deer  were  plentiful  in  the 
limited  area  of  a  favored  habitat.  Pro- 
vided with  water  and  grass,  the  buffalo 
could  thrive  in  any  latitude  south  of  the 
sixties,  with  a  preference  for  the  open 
ground  of  the  great  central  plains,  except 
when  storms  and  heat  drove  the  herds  to 
the  shelter  of  woods  and  valleys.  Besides, 
in  that  keen  struggle  for  existence  which 
goes  on  in  the  animal  world,  the  buffalo 
had  strength  to  defy  all  enemies.  Of  all 
the  creatures  that  prey,  only  the  full 
grown  grizzly  was  a  match  against  the 
buffalo;  and,  according  to  old  hunting 
legends,  even  the  grizzly  held  back  from 
attacking  a  beast  in  the  prime  of  its  power 
and  sneaked  in  the  wake  of  the  roving 
herds  like  the  coyotes  and  timber  wolves 
for  the  chance  of  hamstringing  a  calf,  or 
breaking  a  young  cow's  neck,  or  tackling 
some  poor  old  king,  worsted  in  battle  and 
deposed  from  the  leadership  of  the  herd, 


or  snapping  up  a  lost  buffalo  staggering 
blind  in  the  trail  of  a  prairie  fire.  The 
buffalo,  like  the  range  cattle,  had  a  quality 
that  made  for  the  persistence  of  the  spe- 
cies. When  attacked  by  a  beast  of  prey  they 
would  line  up  for  defense,  charge  upon  the 
assailant,  and  trample  its  life  out.  Adapt- 
ability to  environment,  strength  excelling 
all  foes,  wonderful  sagacity  against  attack 
— these  were  factors  that  partly  explained 
the  vastness  of  the  buffalo  herds  once  roam- 
ing this  continent. 

Proofs  enough  remain  to  show  that  the 
size  of  the  herds  simply  could  not  be  exag- 
gerated. In  two  great  areas  their  multi- 
tude exceeded  anything  in  the  known 
world.  These  were :  (1)  Between  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Missouri,  fenced  in,  as 
it  were,  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies ; 
(2)  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, bounded  by  the  Rockies  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east  by  that  depres- 
sion where  lie  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
and  Winnipegoosis.  In  both  regions  the 
prairie  is  scarred  by  trails  where  the  buf- 
falo have  marched  single  file  to  their 
watering  places,  trails  trampled  by  such  a 
multitude  of  hoofs  that  the  groove  sinks 
to  the  depths  of  a  rider's  stirrup  or  the 
hub  of  a  wagon  wheel.  At  fording  places 
on  the  Qu'Appelle  and  Saskatchewan  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
and  Arkansas  in  the  Western  States,  car- 
casses of  buffalo  have  been  found  where 
the  stampeding  herd  trampled  the  weak 
under  foot,  virtually  building  a  bridge  of 
the  dead  over  which  the  vast  herd  rushed. 

Then  there  are  the  "  fairy  rings,"  ruts 
like  the  water  trail,  running  in  a  perfect 
circle,  with  the  hoof  prints  of  countless 
multitudes  in  and  outside  the  ring.  Two 
explanations  were  given  of  these.  When 
the  calves  were  yet  little  and  the  wild 
animals  ravenous  with  spring  hunger  the 
bucks  and  old  leaders  formed  a  cordon  of 
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protection  round  the  mothers  and  their 
young.  The  late  Colonel  Bedson  of  Stony 
Mountain,  Manitoba,  who  had  the  finest 
collection  of  buffalo  in  America  until  his 
death  ten  years  ago  when  the  buffalo  were 
shipped  to  Texas,  observed  another  occa- 
sion when  the  buffalo  formed  a  circle.  Of 
an  ordinary  winter  storm  the  herd  took 
small  notice  except  to  turn  backs  to  the 
wind;  but  if  to  a  howling  blizzard  were 
added  a  biting  north  wind  with  the  ther- 
mometer forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  buf- 
falo lay  down  in  a  crescent  as  a  wind  break 
to  the  young.  Besides  the  "  fairy  rings  " 
and  the  fording  places,  evidences  of  the 
buffaloes'  numbers  are  found  at  the  salt 
licks,  alkali  depressions  on  the  prairie, 
soggy  as  paste  in  the  spring,  dried  hard  as 
rock  in  midsummer,  and  retaining  foot- 
prints like  a  plaster  cast;  while  at  the 
wallows,  where  the  buffalo  have  been  tak- 
ing mud  baths  as  a  refuge  from  vermin 
and  summer  heat,  the  ground  is  scarred 
and  ploughed  as  if  for  ramparts. 

The  comparison  of  the  buffalo  herds  to 
the  northland  caribou  has  become  almost 
a  commonplace;  but  it  is  the  sheerest  non- 
sense. From  Hearne  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  Tyrrel  in  '94  no  mentioai  is  ever  made 
of  a  caribou  herd  exceeding  10,000.  Few 
herds  of  1,000  have  been  seen.  What  are 
the  facts  regarding  the  buffalo  ? 

In  the  forties,  when  the  American  Fur 
Company  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  power, 
there  were  sent  from  St.  Louis  alone  in  a 
single  year  100,000  robes;  and  the  com- 
pany bought  only  the  perfect  ones.  The 
hunter  usually  kept  an  ample  supply  for 
his  own  needs,  so  that  for  every  robe 
bought  by  the  company  three  times  as 
many  were  taken  from  the  plains.  St. 
Louis  was  only  one  port  of  shipment. 
Equal  quantities  of  robes  were  being  sent 
from  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  Montreal,  and 
Hudson  Bay.  A  million  would  not  cover 
the  number  of  robes  sent  east  each  year 
in  the  forties.  In  1868  Inman,  Sheridan, 
and  Custer  rode  continuously  for  three 
days  through  one  herd  in  the  Arkansas 
region;  and  in  1869  trains  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  were  held  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night  to  permit  the  pass- 
age of  one  herd  across  the  tracks.  Army 
officers  relate  that  in  1862  a  herd  that 
covered  an  area  of  seventy  by  thirty  miles 
moved  north  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Yellowstone.     Catlin  and  Inman  and  army 


men  and  employes  of  the  fur  companies 
considered  a  drove  of  100,000  buffalo  a 
common  sight  along  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trail.  Inman  computes  that  from  St. 
Louis  alone  the  bones  of  thirty-one  million 
buffalo  were  shipped  between  1868  and 
1881.  Northward  the  testimony  is  the 
same.  John  McDonnell,  a  partner  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  later  one  of  the 
Astorians  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  tells 
how,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
a  herd  stampeded  across  the  ice  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley.  In  some  places  the 
ice  broke.  When  the  thaw  came  a  contin- 
uous line  of  drowned  buffalo  drifted  past 
the  fur  post  for  three  days.  Mr.  McDon- 
nell counted  up  to  7,360 ;  then  his  patience 
gave  out.  And  the  number  of  the  drowned 
was  only  a  fringe  of  the  traveling  herd. 

To-day  where  are  the  buffalo  ?  A  few  in 
the  public  parks  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  An  isolated  and  protected  few  in 
a  huge  triangle  southwest  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  A  few  of  Colonel  Bedson's 
old  herd  on  Lord  Strathcona's  farm  in 
Manitoba,  and  the  rest  on  a  ranch  in  Texas. 
The  railway  more  than  the  pothunter  was 
the  power  that  exterminated  the  buffalo. 
The  railway  brought  the  settler;  and  the 
settler  cut  up  the  great  ranges  where  the 
buffalo  could  have  galloped  away  from  all 
the  pothunters  of  earth  combined.  With- 
out the  railway  the  buffalo  could  have 
resisted  the  white  man,  as  their  numbers 
resisted  Indian  hunters  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  but  when  the  iron  line  cut  athwart 
the  continent  the  herds  only  stampeded 
from  one  quarter  to  rush  into  the  fresh 
dangers  of  another. 

II. 

Much  has  been  said  about  man's  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  buffalo ;  and  too 
much  could  not  be  said  against  those  mono- 
maniacs of  slaughter  who  went  into  the 
buffalo  hunt  from  sheer  love  of  killing; 
hiring  the  Indians  to  drive  a  herd  over  an 
embankment  or  into  soft  snow,  while  the 
valiant  hunters  sat  in  some  sheltered  spot 
picking  off  the  helpless  quarry.  This  was 
not  hunting.  It  was  butchery,  which  none 
but  hungry  savages  and  white  barbarians 
practised.  The  plainsman,  the  true  type 
of  the  buffalo  hunter,  entered  the  lists  of  a 
fair  field — that  is,  fair  to  the  buffalo — for 
the  odds  were  a  hundred  to  one  against 
the  hunter,  and  his  only  advantage  over 
brute  strength  was  dexterity  of  aim. 
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Man  was  the  least  cruel  of  the  buffalo's 
foes.  Far  crueler  havoc  was  worked  by  the 
prairie  fire,  the  fights  for  supremacy  in  the 
leadership  of  the  herd,  the  sleuths  of  the 
trail,  and  the  wild  stampedes  often  started 
by  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  on  the  prairie.  Natural  history  tells 
of  nothing  sadder  than  a  buffalo  herd 
overtaken  by  a  prairie  fire.  Flee  as  they 
might,  the  fiery  hurricane  was  fleeter;  and 
when  the  flames  swept  past  buffalo  were 
left  staggering  over  the  wastes,  blind  from 
the  fire,  singed  to  the  raw,  and  mad  with  a 
thirst  they  were  helpless  to  quench. 

In  the  fights  for  leadership  of  the  herd 
old  age  went  down  before  youth.  Colonel 
Bedson's  daughter  has  often  told  me  of 
her  sheer  terror  as  a  child  when  these  bat- 
tles took  place  among  the  buffalo.  The 
first  intimation  of  trouble  was  usually  a 
boldness  among  the  young  fellows  of 
maturing  strength.  On  the  rove  these 
youngsters  were  hooked  and  butted  back 
into  place  as  a  rear  guard  for  the  first  year 
or  two  of  their  existence;  and  woe  to  the 
fellow  whose  vanity  tempted  him  within 
range  of  the  leader's  sharp  pruning  hook 
horns.  Just  as  the  wolf  attacks  either  the 
throat  or  leg  sinews  of  a  victim,  so  the 
irate  buffalo  aimed  at  the  point  most  vul- 
nerable to  his  sharp-curved  horn — the  soft 
flank,  where  a  quick  rip  meant  torture  and 
death.  Came  a  day  when  the  young  fel- 
lows refused  to  be  hooked  and  hectored  to 
the  rear !  Then  one  of  the  boldest  braced 
himself,  circling  and  guarding  and  wheel- 
ing, and  keeping  his  lowered  horns  in  line 
with  the  head  of  the  older  rival.  That  was 
the  buffalo  challenge !  And  there  presently 
followed  a  bellowing  like  the  rumbling  of 
distant  thunder,  each  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
other,  circling,  guarding,  countering  each 
other's  moves  like  fencers  with  foils.  When 
one  charged  the  other  wheeled  to  meet  the 
charge  straight  in  front ;  and  with  a  crash 
the  horns  were  locked.  It  was  then  a  con- 
test of  strength  against  strength,  dexter- 
ity against  dexterity.  !N"ot  unusually  the 
older  brute  went  into  a  fury  from  sheer 
amazement  at  the  younger's  presumption. 
His  guarded  charges  became  blind  rushes 
— and  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  end 
of  a  pair  of  piercing  horns.  As  soon  as 
the  rumbling  and  pawing  began  Colonel 
Bedson  used  to  send  his  herders  out  on  the 
fleetest  buffalo  ponies  to  part  the  contest- 
ants ;    for,  like  the  king  of  beasts  that  he 


was,  the  buffalo  did  not  know  how  to  sur- 
render. He  fought  till  he  could  fight  no 
more;  and  if  he  was  not  killed  was  likely 
to  be  mangled,  a  deposed  king,  whipped 
and  broken-spirited  and  relegated  to  the 
fag  end  of  the  trail,  where  he  dragged 
lamely  after  the  subjects  he  once  ruled. 

Some  day  the  barking  of  a  prairie  dog, 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
startled  a  giddy  young  cow.  She  tossed  up 
her  head  with  a  snort  and  was  off.  Then 
was  a  stampede — myriad  forms  lumbering 
over  the  earth  till  the  ground  rocked;  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  buffalo  herd  but 
the  smoking  dust  on  the  far  horizon — 
nothing  but  the  poor,  old,  deposed  king, 
too  weak  to  keep  up  the  pace,  feeble  with 
fear,  trembling  at  his  own  shadow,  leaping 
in  terror  at  a  leaf  blown  by  the  wind. 
After  that  the  end  was  near;  and  the  old 
buffalo  must  have  realized  the  fact  as 
plainly  as  a  human  being  would.  Had  he 
roamed  the  plains,  guarded  the  calves  from 
the  sleuths  of  the  trail,  and  seen  the 
devourer  leap  on  a  fellow  comrade  before 
death  had  come,  without  knowing  those 
vague  gray  forms  always  hovering  behind 
him,  always  sneaking  to  the  crest  of  a  hill 
when  he  hid  in  the  valley,  always  skulking 
through  the  prairie  grass  when  he  went  to 
a  lookout  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  always  stop- 
ping when  he  stopped,  creeping  close  when 
he  lay  down,  scuttling  when  he  wheeled, 
snapping  at  his  heels  when  he  stooped  to 
drink  ?  If  the  buffalo  did  not  know  what 
the  presence  of  these  creatures  meant  he 
would  not  have  spent  his  entire  life  from 
calfhood  guarding  against  them.  He  did 
know;  therein  lay  the  tragedy  of  the  old 
king's  end.  He  invariably  sought  some 
steep  background  where  he  could  take  his 
last  stand  against  the  wolves  with  a  face 
to  the  foe.    But  the  end  was  inevitable. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  wolf  pack 
baited  him  to  the  fore,  skulkers  darted  to 
the  rear.  And  when,  after  a  struggle  that 
lasted  for  days,  his  hind  legs  sank  pow- 
erless, hamstrung  by  the  snap ,  of  some 
vicious  coyote,  he  still  kept  his  face  to  the 
foe.  But  in  sheer  horror  of  the  tragedy 
the  rest  is  untellable,  for  the  hungry 
powers  that  prey  do  not  wait  until  death 
comes  to  their  victim. 

Poor  old  king!  Is  anything  that  man 
has  ever  done  to  the  buffalo  herd  half  as 
tragically  pitiful  as  nature's  process  of 
deposing    a    buffalo    leader?      Catlin    and 
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Tnman  and  every  traveler  familiar  with  the 
great  plains  region  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Saskatchewan  testify  that  the  quick 
death  of  the  bullet  was,  indeed,  the  mercy 
stroke  compared  to  nature's  end  of  her 
wild  creatures.  In  Colonel  Bedson's  herd 
the  fighters  were  always  parted  before 
either  was  disabled;  but  it  was  always  at 
the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  ponies'  lives. 

In  the  park  specimens  of  bufi^alo  a  curi- 
ous deterioration  is  apparent.  On  Lord 
Strathcona's  farm  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
buffalo  have  several  hundred  acres  of 
ranging  ground  and  are  nearer  to  the  wild 
state  than  elsewhere,  they  still  retain  the 
leonine  splendor  of  strength  in  shoulders 
and  head ;  but  at  Banff  only  the  older  ones 
have  this  appearance,  the  younger  genera- 
tion, like  those  of  the  city  parks,  gradually 
assuming  more  dwarfed  proportions  about 
the  shoulders  with  a  suggestiveness  of  a 
big,  round  headed,  clumsy  sheep. 
nr. 

Between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan buffalo  were  always  plentiful  enough 
for  an  amateur's  hunt;  but  the  trapper  of 
the  plains,  to  whom  the  hunt  meant  food 
and  clothing  and  a  roof  for  the  coming 
year,  favored  two  seasons:  (1)  The  end 
of  June,  when  he  had  brought  in  his  packs 
to  the  fur  post  and  the  winter's  trapping 
was  over  and  the  post  full  of  idle  hunters 
keen  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase;  (2) 
in  midwinter,  when  that  curious  lull  came 
over  animal  life  before  the  autumn  stores 
had  been  exhausted  and  before  the  forage 
began.  In  both  seasons  the  buffalo  robes 
were  prime;  sleek  and  glossy  in  June 
before  the  shedding  of  the  fleece  with  the 
fur  at  its  greatest  length,  fresh  and  clean 
and  thick  in  midwinter.  But  in  mid- 
winter the  hunters  were  scattered,  the 
herds  broken  in  small  battalions,  the  cli- 
mate perilous  for  a  lonely  man  who  might 
be  tempted  to  track  fleeing  herds  many 
miles  from  a  known  course.  South  of  the 
Yellowstone  the  individual  hunter  pur- 
sued the  buffalo  as  he  pursued  deer,  by 
still  hunting;  for,  though  the  buffalo  is 
keen  of  scent,  he  is  dull  of  sight,  except 
sideways  on  the  level,  and  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed by  a  noise  as  long  as  he  does  not 
see  its  cause.  Behind  the  shelter  of  a 
mound  and  to  leeward  of  the  herd  a  trap- 
per might  succeed  in  bringing  down  what 
would  be  a  creditable  showing  in  a  moose 
or  elk  hunt,  but  this  trapper  was  hunting 


buffalo  for  their  robes.  Two  or  three  robes 
were  not  enough  from  a  large  herd;  and 
before  he  could  get  more  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  stampede.  Decoy  work  was  too 
slow  for  buffalo  hunting,  so  was  tracking 
on  snowshoes,  the  way  the  Indians  hunted 
north  of  the  Yellowstone.  A  wounded 
buffalo  at  close  range  was  quite  as  vicious 
as  a  wounded  grizzly,  and  it  did  not  pay 
to  risk  life  getting  a  pelt  for  which  the 
trade  would  give  only  four  or  five  dollars 
worth  of  goods. 

The  Indians  also  hunted  buffalo  by  driv- 
ing them  over  a  precipice  where  hunters 
were  stationed  on  each  side  below,  or  by 
luring  the  herd  into  a  pound  or  pit  by 
means  of  an  Indian  decoy  masking  under 
a  buffalo  hide.  But  precipice  and  pit  de- 
stroyed pelts ;  and  if  the  pound  were  a  sort 
of  a  cheval-de-frise,  or  corral,  converging 
to  the  inner  end,  it  required  more  hunters 
than  were  ever  together  except  at  the  in- 
coming of  the  spring  brigades. 

Were  there  many  hunters  and  count- 
less buffalo  the  white  blood  of  the  plains 
trapper  preferred  a  fair  fight  on  an  open 
field,  not  the  indiscriminate  carnage  of  the 
Indian  hunter.  The  greatest  buffalo  runs 
took  place  after  the  opening  of  spring; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  were  on  the  upper 
Missouri.  This  was  the  Mandane  country, 
where  hunters  of  the  Mackinaw  from  Mich- 
ilimackinae,  of  the  Missouri  from  St. 
Louis,  of  the  Nor'westers  from  Montreal, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  from  Fort  Douglas 
(Winnipeg)  used  to  congregate  before  the 
war  of  1812,  which  barred  out  Canadian 
traders.  At  a  later  date  the  famous  loud- 
screeching  Red  River  ox  carts  were  used 
to  transport  supplies  to  the  scene  of  the 
hunt;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  last  cen- 
tury all  hunters,  whites,  Indians,  and 
squaws,  rode  to  field  on  cayuse  ponies  or 
bronchos,  with  no  more  supplies  than  could 
be  stowed  away  in  a  saddle  pack  and  no 
other  escort  than  the  old  fashioned  musket 
over  each  white  man's  shoulder.  The 
Indians  were  armed  with  bow  and  arrows 
only.  The  course  usually  led  north  and 
westward,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  sea- 
son the  herds  were  on  their  great  migra- 
tion north  and  the  course  of  the  rivers 
headed  them  westward.  From  the  first 
day  out  the  hunter  best  fitted  for  the  cap- 
taincy was  recognized  as  leader,  and  such 
discipline  was  maintained  as  prevented 
unruly     spirits     stampeding     the     buffalo 
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before  the  cavalcade  had  closed  near 
enough  for  the  wild  rush. 

At  night  the  hunters  slept  under  open 
sky,  with  horses  picketed  to  saddles,  sad- 
dles as  pillows,  and  musket  in  hand.  When 
the  course  led  through  the  country  of  hos- 
tiles  sentinels  kept  guard;  but  midnight 
xisually  saw  all  hunters  in  the  deep  sleep 
of  outdoor  life,  bare  face  upturned  to  the 
stars,  a  little  tenuoiis  stream  of  uprising 
smoke  where  the  campfire  still  glowed 
red ;  on  the  far  shadowy  horizon,  where  the 
moonlit  sky  line  met  the  billowing  prairie 
in  perfect  circle,  vague  whitish  forms — 
the  coyotes  keeping  watch  stealthily  and 
shunless  as  death. 

The  northward  movement  of  the  buffalo 
began  with  the  spring.  Odd  scattered 
herds  might  have  roamed  the  valleys  in  the 
winter,  but  as  the  grass  grew  deeper  and 
lush  with  spring  rains  the  reaches  of 
prairie  land  became  literally  covered  with 
the  humpback,  furry  forms  of  the  roving 
herds.  Indian  legends  ascribed  their  com- 
ing directly  to  the  spirits.  The  more  pro- 
saic M'hite  man  explained  that  the  buffalo 
were  only  emerging  from  winter  shelter, 
and  the  migration  was  a  search  for  fresher 
feeding  ground. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  northward  they  went, 
in  straggling  herds  that  covered  the  prairie 
like  a  flock  of  locusts;  in  close  formed 
battalions  with  leaders  and  scouts  and 
flank  guards  protecting  the  cows  and  the 
young;  in  long  lines,  single  file,  leaving 
the  ground,  soft  from  spring  rains,  marked 
with  a  rutlike  ditch ;  in  a  mad  stampede, 
at  a  lumbering  gallop  that  roared  like  an 
ocean  tide  up  hills  and  down  steep  ravines, 
sure  footed  as  a  mountain  goat,  threshing 
through  the  swollen  watercourse  of  river 
and  slough,  up  embankments  with  long 
beards  and  fringed  dew-laps  dripping;  on 
and  on  and  on  they  came,  till  the  tidal 
wave  of  life  had  hulked  over  the  sky  line 
beyond  the  heaving  horizon.  Here  and 
there  in  the  brownish-black  mass  moved 
white  and  gray  forms,  light  colored  buf- 
falo, freaks  in  the  animal  world. 

The  age  X)i  the  calves  in  each  year's  herd 
vailed.  The  writer  remembers  a  sturdy 
little  buffalo  that  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
this  troublous  life  one  freezing  night  in 
January,  with  a  howling  blizzard  and  the 
'thermometer  at  forty  below,  a  combination 
that  is  sufiicient  to  set  the  teeth  of  the 
most    mendacious    northerner    chattering. 


The  young  buffalo  spent  the  first  three  days 
of  his  life  in  this  gale  and  was  none  the 
worse,  which  seems  to  prove  that  climatic 
apology  "  though  it  is  cold,  you  don't  feel 
it."  Another  spindly  legged,  clumsy  bun- 
dle of  fawn  and  fur  in  the  same  herd 
counted  its  natal  day  from  a  sweltering 
afternoon  in  August. 

IV. 

Many  signs  told  the  buffalo  runners 
which  way  to  ride  for  the  herd.  There 
was  the  trail  to  the  watering  place.  There 
were  the  salt  licks  and  the  wallows  and  the 
crushed  grass  where  two  young  fellows 
had  been  crashing  each  other's  horns  in  a 
trial  of  strength.  There  were  the  bones 
of  the  poor  old  deposed  kings,  picked  clean 
by  the  coyotes,  or  perhaps  the  lonely  out- 
cast himself,  standing  at  bay,  feeble  and 
frightened,  a  picture  of  dumb  woe !  To 
such  the  hunter's  shot  came  as  a  mercy 
stroke.  Or  most  interesting  of  all  signs 
and  surest  proof  that  the  herd  was  near — 
a  little  bundle  of  fawn  colored  fur,  lying, 
feet  out,  flat  as  a  door  mat,  under  hiding 
of  sage  bush  or  against  a  clay  mound  pre- 
cisely the  color  of  its  own  hide. 

Poke  it !  An  ear  blinks,  or  a  big  ox-like 
eje  opens!  It  is  a  buffalo  calf  left  cached 
by  the  mother,  who  has  gone  to  the  water- 
ing place,  or  is  pasturing  with  the  drove. 
Lift  it  up !  It  is  inert  as  a  sack  of  wool. 
Let  it  go !  It  drops  to  earth  flat  and  life- 
less as  the  door  mat.  The  mother  has  told 
it  how  to  escape  the  coyote  and  wolverine, 
and  the  sly  little  rascal  is  "  playing  dead." 
But  if  you  fondle  it  and  warm  it — the 
Indians  say  breathe  into  its  face — it  for- 
gets all  about  the  mother's  warning  and 
follows  like  a  pup. 

At  the  first  signs  of  the  herd's  proximity 
the  squaws  parted  from  the  cavalcade  and 
all  impedimenta  was  left  at  their  camp. 
The  best  equipped  man  was  the  man  with 
the  best  horse,  a  horse  that  picked  out  the 
largest  buffalo  from  one  touch  of  the 
rider's  hand  or  foot,  that  galloped  swift  as 
the  wind  in  pursuit,  that  jerked  to  a  stop 
directly  opposite  the  brute's  shoulders  and 
leaped  from  the  sideward  sweep  of  the 
charging  horns.  No  sound  came  from  the 
hunters  till  all  were  within  close  range. 
Then  the  captain  gave  the  signal,  dropped 
a  flag,  waved  his  hand,  or  fired  a  shot ;  and 
the  hunters  charged. 

Arrows  whistled  through  the  air.  Shots 
clattered  with  the  fusilade  of  artillery  vol- 
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leys.  Bullets  fell  to  earth  with  the  dull 
ping  of  an  aim  glanced  off  the  adamant 
head  bones  or  matted  shoulder  fur  of  the 
buffalo.  The  Indians  shouted  their  war 
cry  of  "Ah — oh!  Ah — oh!"  Here  and 
there  French  voices  screamed  "  Voila! 
Les  hoeufs!  Les  hoeufs!  Sacre!  Ton- 
nerre!  Tir-tir-tir-donc!  By  Gar!"  And 
Missouri  traders  called  out  plain  and  less 
picturesque  but  more  forcible  English. 

Sometimes  the  suddenness  of  attack 
dazed  the  herd,  biit  the  second  volley  with 
the  smell  of  powder  and  smoke  and  man 
started  the  stampede.  Then  followed  such 
a  wild  rush  as  is  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  hunting — up  hills,  down  embank- 
ments, over  cliffs,  through  sloughs,  across 
rivers  hard  and  fast  and  far  as  horses 
had  strength  to  carry  their  riders  in  a 
boundless  land!  Riders  were  unseated 
and  went  down  in  the  melee ;  horses  caught 
on  the  horns  of  charging  bulls  and  ripped 
from  shoulder  to  flank;  men  thrown  high 
in  air,  to  alight  on  the  back  of  a  buffalo ; 
Indians  with  dexterous  aim  bringing  down 
the  great  brutes  with  one  arrow;  unwary 
hunters  trampled  to  death  under  a  multi- 
tude of  hoofs ;  wounded  buffalo  turning 
with  fury  on  their  assailants  till  pursuer 
became  pursued  and  only  the  fleetness  of 
the  pony  saved  the  hunter's  life. 

A  retired  officer  of  the  JSTorthwest 
Mounted  Police,  who  took  part  in  a  Mis- 
souri buffalo  run  forty  years  ago,  de- 
scribes the  impression  at  the  time  as  of 
an  earthquake.  The  galloping  horses,  the 
rocking  mass  of  fleeing  buffalo,  the  rumb- 
ling and  quaking  of  the  ground  under  the 
thunderous  pounding,  were  all  like  a  vio- 
lent earthquake.  The  same  gentleman 
tells  how  he  once  saw  a  wounded  buffalo 
turn  on  an  Indiaix  hunter.  The  man's 
horse  took  fright.  Instead  of  darting 
sideways  to  give  him  a  chance  to  send  a 
last  finishing  shot  home,  the  horse  became 
wildly  unmanageable  and  fled.  The  buf- 
falo pursued.  Off  they  rushed,  rider  and 
buffalo,  the  Indian  craning  over  his  horse's 
neck,  the  horse  blown  and  fagged  and 
unable  to  gain  one  pace  ahead  of  the  buf- 
falo, the  great  angry  beast  covered  with 
foam,  with  eyes  like  fire,  pounding  and 
pounding  —  closer  —  and    closer  —  to    the 


horse  till  rider  and  buffalo  disappeared 
over  the  horizon.  "  To  this  day  I  have 
wondered  what  became  of  that  Indian." 
said  the  officer,  "  for  the  horse  was  losing 
and  the  buffalo  gaining  when  they  went 
behind  the  bluff."  This  incident  illus- 
trates a  trait  seldom  found  in  wild  animals 
— a  persistent  vindictiveness. 

In  a  word,  buffalo  hunting  was  not  all 
boys'  play.  After  the  hunt  came  the  gath- 
ering of  skins  and  meat.  The  tongue  was 
first  taken  as  a  delicacy  for  the  great  feast 
that  celebrated  every  buffalo  hunt.  To 
this  was  sometimes  added  the  "  fleece  fat," 
or  hump.  White  hunters  have  been  accused 
of  waste,  because  they  used  only  the  skin, 
tongue,  and  hump  of  the  buffalo.  But 
what  the  white  hunter  left  the  Indian 
took,  making  pemmican  by  pounding  the 
meat  with  tallow,  drying  thinly  shaved 
slices  into  "  jerked  meat,"  getting  thread 
from  the  buffalo  sinews,  and  shaping  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  from  the  bones.  The 
gathering  of  the  spoils  was  not  the  least 
dangerous  part  of  the  buffalo  hunt.  Many 
an  apparently  lifeless  buffalo  has  lunged 
up  in  a  death  throe  that  cost  the  hunter 
dear.  The  Mounted  Police  officer,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  was  camping  with 
a  patrol  party  along  the  international  line 
between  Idaho  and  Canada.  Among  the 
hunting  stories  told  over  the  campfire  was 
that  of  the  Indian  pursued  by  the  wounded 
buffalo.  Scarcely  had  the  Colonel  finished 
his  anecdote  when  a  great  hulking  buffalo 
rose  to  the  crest  of  a  hillock  not  a  gun- 
shot away. 

"Come  on,  men!  Let  us  all  have  a 
shot,"  cried  the  Colonel,  grasping  his  rifle. 

The  buffalo  dropped  at  the  first  rifle 
crack  and  the  men  scrambled  pell  mell  up 
the  hill  to  see  whose  bullet  struck  vital. 
Just  as  they  stooped  over  the  fallen  buf- 
falo it  lunged  up  with  an  angry  snort. 
The  story  of  the  pursued  Indian  was  still 
fresh  in  all  minds.  The  Colonel  was  the 
only  man  of  the  party  honest  enough  to 
tell  what  happened  next.  He  declares  if 
breath  had  not  given  out  every  man  would 
have  run  till  he  dropped  over  the  horizon 
like  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  And  wl^en 
thev  plucked  up  courage  to  go  back  the 
buffalo  was  as  dead  as  a  stone. 
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DUFFEY  MADE  A  NEW  WORLD'S 
RECORD 


%•  ALEXANDER  KIDD 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  RECORD. 

TO  understand  the  meaning  of  a  rec- 
ord requires  the  mind  of  an  astron- 
omer which  seizes  upon  exact  in- 
stants out  of  eternity,  or  that  of  the 
surgeon  which  measures  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  in  hairs'  breadths,  or 
of  the  photographer  to  whom  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  second  means  success  or  failure. 

To  the  uninitiated  onlooker  in  the  grand 
stand,  who  knows  not  the  value  of  instants, 
a  second  seems  a  very  small  space  of  time, 
and  a  paltry  fraction  thereof  something  to 
be  neglected.  Surely,  thinks  this  one,  if  a 
man  can  run  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  sec- 
onds he  can  throw  an  extra  effort  into  his 
running  and  make  it  a  fraction  of  a  second 
less. 

If  such  a  one  will  reach  as  high  as  he  can 
above  his  head,  stand  on  his  tip  toes  and 
reach  higher  still,  then  stretch  every  mus- 
cle to  reach  his  very  highest,  and,  having 
done  so,  try  to  reach  one  inch  more,  he  will 
grasp  the  fact  that  there  are  human  limita- 
tions' and,  perhaps,  appreciate  something 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  man  who  would 
make  bursts  of  speed  at  the  end  of  his  run. 

After  the  stop  watch  came  into  being  it 
seemed  for  very  many  years  that  no  human 
machine  had  been,  or  would  be,  made  that 
could  cover  one  hundred  yards  in  less  than 
ten  seconds ;  and  the  man  who  could  run  in 
that  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonder; 
which,  in  truth,  he  was.  Trained  men 
hurled  themselves  against  the  record;  they 
spurted  and  fought;  they  broke  tendons  and 
strained  muscles ;  but  the  record  stood,  an 
intangible  something  beyond  which  the 
human  mind-power  could  not  drive  its  hu- 
man machine. 

Then  one  day,  some  dozen  years  ago, 
there  appeared  at  an  athletic  meet  in 
Washington  a  slightly  built  fellow  from  the 
West,  entered  to  run  the  hundred.  There 
were  other  men  there  who  had  done  ten 
seconds,  and  some  one  of  them  was  counted 


on  to  win.  The  strange  athlete  was  fright- 
ened, as  the  man  fresh  from  the  West  is 
likely  to  be  when  he  meets  for  the  first  time 
the  "  great  men "  of  the  imposing  East. 
He  yawned  and  trembled,  and  wished  the 
race  were  over.  But  when  the  final  heat 
came,  his  nervous  fear  all  turned  to  energy, 
and  away  he  went,  like  some  automatic 
thing.  When  he  had  broken  the  tape  the 
timers'  watches  read  nine .  and  four-fifths 
seconds;  and  John  Owen,  Jr.,  had  passed 
the  line  which  men  declared  to  mark  the 
limit  of  human  power. 

Then  they  said  the  limit  was  surely 
reached.  Only  one  or  two  men  laid  claim 
to  time  as  fast;  but  there  was  always  a 
wind  in  their  favor,  or  unreliable  timers, 
or  both;  and  when  conditions  were  such 
as  to  give  indisputable  measurements  the 
effort  was  not  repeated.  Only  Wefers  se- 
cured the  honor  of  sharing  Owen's  record. 
So  those  who  knew,  came  to  believe  that  in 
all  the  ages  no  man  had  ever  run  one  hun- 
dred yard  in  less  than  that  time,  and  that 
in  all  the  ages  to  come  no  man  would  do  so. 
All  who  know  athletics  and  love  a  race 
prayed  that,  if  any  man  should  ever  arise 
to  run  faster  than  all  the  billions,  they 
might  be  there  to  see.  And  they  specu- 
lated as  to  what  manner  of  man  it  would 
be,  and  how  the  race  would  look.  Would 
it  appear  so  different  from  other  races? 
Would  it  be  evident  that  something  was 
being  done  that  had  not  been  done  in  all 
the  history  of  the  world  before;  or  would 
the  spectators  never  guess  till  the  time  was 
read  off  that  such  had  been  the  case  ? 

THE  DAY   AND   THE   SCENE. 

The  bleachers  were  empty  and  the  grand 
stands  only  half  full  when  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Championship  Games  were  called  on 
May  31,  1902.  Some  hundreds,  however, 
had  caught  trains  leading  to  the  vicinity  of 
Berkeley  Oval,  climbed  the  hill,  and  filed 
inside  the  gates.     There  were  young  fel- 
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lows  with  brothers  at  college,  who  came  out 
of  loyalty;  there  were  young  alumni,  who 
had  not  lived  down  their  hunger  for  things 
athletic;  there  were  old  alumni,  bless  them, 
of  the  precious  few  who  enthuse  more  and 
more  as  the  years  go  by.  There  were  pretty 
maids  with  brothers  and  cousins  and  sweet- 
hearts in  college,  who  clapped  gloved  hands 
and  said,  "  0-o-o-h !  "  when  a  high  jumper 
cleared  the  bar,  who  declared  the  pole  vault 
lovely  and  the  hurdle  races  just  like  the 
running  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  were 
wiser  maidens  from  young  vromen's  col- 
leges, who  knew  what  records  mean;  who 
disdained  frivolous  remarks,  and  talked 
learnedly  of  form  and  condition  and  stride 
and  the  takfe-off.  There  were  matrons,  old 
and  young,  who  knew  something  of  ath- 
letes and  nothing  at  all  of  athletics,  vpho 
spoke  not  of  events  and  records,  but  of 
Jack,  and  Tom,  and  John.  Sometimes  a 
matron  suggested  that  since  Jack  had  run 
within  half  a  minute  of  the  world's  record 
for  the  mile  it  was  almost  certain  that  he 
would  hurry  up  a  little  and  do  better  than 
any  one  had  ever  done  before.  What  a 
little  thing  half  a  minute,  or  a  paltry  sec- 
ond or  tenth  of  a  second,  seems  to  the 
uninitiated ! 

Nobody  looked  so  happy  and  care  free,  to 
these  uninitiated,  as  the  athletes  themselves. 
They  sauntered  out  of  their  dressing  rooms 
in  bath  robes,  or  with  blankets  wrapped 
about  them  in  the  manner  of  red  warriors. 
They  sat  on  the  benches,  or  lounged  on  the 
grass,  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon 
bare  arms  and  heads  and  legs,  full  of  the 
glow  of  strength  and  life.  The  alumnus 
looked  down  upon  them  and  sighed  for  his 
college  days.  He  ventured  near  the  dress- 
ing rooms  and  caught  the  odor  of  witch 
hazel — witch  hazel  that  associated  itself 
with  his  own  days  on  the  cinder  track  and 
field,  that  set  his  nerves  tingling  and  his 
blood  boiling. 

But  the  hours  before  his  race  on  the  day 
of  the  meet  are  seldom  happy  ones  for  the 
athlete.  Once  upon  a  time  he  discovered 
that  he  could  run  or  jump  or  hurdle.  He 
beat  his  fellows  at  college ;  knew  the  joy  of 
victory,  and  was  a  very  great  man.  His 
parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  and 
friends  were  proud  of  him.  To-day  he  is 
one  of  the  very  best  out  of  seventy  mil- 
lions of  people.  But  he  does  not  see  all 
this  in  perspective.  He  sees  no  honor  in 
being  fifth  qt  sixth.     Instead  he  beholds 


only  deep  disgrace  at  finding  some  one  else 
in  all  those  millions  who  can  beat  him.  It 
begins  to  dawn  upon  him  that  this  is  a 
great  thing  he  has  undertaken,  and  that  it 
will  be  wonderful  if  there  is  not  some  one 
in  all  that  vast  multitude  who  cannot  do 
better  than  he.  Maybe  it  would  be  better 
if  the  athlete  did  not  see  all  of  this.  At 
least  if  he  did  not  be  would  not  want  to 
yawn  so  often,  nor  to  stretch ;  nor  would  he 
tremble  and  wish  deep  down'  in  his  heart 
that  the  thing  was  all  over,  and,  maybe, 
vow  that  when  it  is  over  he  will  never  com- 
pete again. 

But  maybe  again  it  is  best  that  he  sees 
and  feels  it  all.  Some  men  weaken  when 
frightened;  some  grow  stronger  and  more 
desperate.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  athletes  that  the  very  best,  those  whose 
nervous  organization  is  of  the  hair-trigger 
sort,  have  vivid  imaginations  and  suffer 
from  nervousness.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
man  of  high  strung  nerves  whose  muscles 
will  respond  instantly  to  the  pistol's  crack, 
and  whose  mind  and  body  work  in  the  har- 
mony that  counts  fractions  of  seconds. 

THE  VICTOR  AND  HIS  RACE. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Duffey,  who  was  to  answer 
the  prayers  of  the  alumni  on  this  day,  is 
one  of  these  men  of  nerves,  who  feel  and 
think  and  imagine  and  suffer.  He  is  a  boy, 
only  twelve  months  past  his  majority.  He 
has  a  round,  good-natured  face  and  light 
hair,  that  parts  scrupulously  in  the  very 
middle.  He  has  the  sort  of  disregard  for 
things  dramatic  that  makes  him  wish  the 
papers  would  leave  off  printing  his  pictures 
in  running  costume  and  publish  one  now 
and  then  to  show  that  he  has  other  gar- 
ments than  those  of  the  track  and  does  not 
always  wear  the  facial  expression  which 
accompanies  supreme  effort.  Just  now  he 
is  wondering  what  will  happen  when  he 
leaves  college  next  year  for  a  law  office, 
and  whether  or  not  he  can  win  in  law  as 
he  has  in  athletics.  He  is  the  victor  of 
very  many  contests;  yet  the  calm  confi- 
dence supposed  to  be  the  property  of  long 
standing  victors  is  not  his.  Or,  if  it  is, 
it  is  overshadowed  by  the  nervous  fear 
which  comes  when  the  man  with  a  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  begins  to  wonder  if  some- 
thing mysterious  and  unexpected  may  not 
prevent  his  doing  as  well  as  he  has  done 
before. 

The  fastest  race  of  the  ages  did  not  look  so 
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very  different  from 
many  other  races. 
The  men  were  off 
well  together  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol. 
At  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty 
yards  it  was  a  ques- 
tion with  the  spec- 
tators as  to  whether 
Duff'ey  or  his  chief 
rival,  Schick,  of 
Harvard,  was  in  the 
lead.  Nor  could  the 
man  who  knew  not 
the  contestants  have 
told  whether  the 
running  was  in  rec- 
ord time  or  some 
fractions  slower. 
Then  something 
happened.  The  ef- 
fect was  such  as  we 
might  imagine 
would  follow  if  a 
giant  arm  suddenly 
pushed  the  light 
haired  youth  with 
awful  force  from 
the  rear.  He  shot 
forward,  inch  by 
inch,  foot  by  foot, 
as  though  that  arm 
were  pushing  him 
beyond  all  human 
speed.  Then,  two 
full  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  his  com- 
petitor, he  threw  up 
his  arms  and  broke 
the  tape.  Timers  and 
judges  and  fellow 
athletes  rushed  to 
shake  his  hand  and 
hug  him,  while  the 
crowd,  hearing  that 
the  fastest  hundred  yards  in  history  had 
been  run,  broke  into  a  mighty  uproar. 

How  was  it  done  ?  men  asked.  Was  it 
some  new  method  of  training,  or  some  new 
stride?  Was  it  some  secret  trick  that  had 
.  escaped  the  runners  of  the  centuries  ?  Let 
Duffey  tell  it  himself.  I  found  him  in  a 
modest  home  in  a  suburb  of  Boston.  He 
stopped  romping  with  a  baby  sister  to  tell 
how  it  seemed  to  him  the  thing  was  done; 
and  this  is  what  he  said: 


Photoy-raph  by  \V.  N.  Jennings. 
A.  F.  Duffey,  Georgetown,  Holder  of  the  World's  Record 
of  Q  3-5  Seconds  for  100  Yards. 


DUFFEY  S  OWN  STORY. 

"  I  had  no  idea  I 
could  run  until  after 
T  entered  the  Boston 
High  School.  I  was 
anxious  to  do  some- 
thing in  athletics, 
but  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  tried 
the  pole  vault.  I 
went  home  for  a  few 
days  with  my  arms 
and  legs  skinned 
from  falling  on  the 
turf,  and  my  par- 
ents made  up  their 
minds  pole  vaulting 
was  too  strenuous. 
So  I  quit  that  and 
tried  running.  I 
put  on  a  pair  of  ten- 
nis shoes  and  jogged 
around  for  a  few 
days  by  myself. 
Then  I  ran  with  the 
other  fellows,  and 
was  surprised  to 
find  I  could  really 
sprint  with  the  best. 

"  I  won  a  number 

0  f  interscholastic 
races  for  the  High 
School  and  after- 
ward for  Worcester 
Academy.     The  first 

1  thought  of  being 
good  enough  for  the 
National  Champion- 
ships or  the  Intercol- 
legiates  was  in  '99. 
Harvard  was  going 
to  send  a  team  to 
Europe,  and  wanted . 
to  give  the  men 
some  practise.  So  a 
New      England 

Championship  Meet  was  held.  I  met  Quin- 
lan,  of  Harvard,  and  beat  him.  Quinlan 
went  to  England  and  won.  That  made  me 
think  I  stood  a  chance  in  the  highest  class. 
"  Then  I  entered  Georgetown  University 
and  won  the  Intercollegiates.  I  won  also 
in  the  National  Championships,  and  went 
to  England  twice  and  won  races  for  the 
International  Challenge  Cup.  I  never  got 
over  dreading  my  races.  I  have  always 
been  nervous  just  before  a  contest,  and  I 
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Photograph  by  \\     X    lenilings. 
Duffey's  Position  on  the  Mark. 


Photograph  by  J.  C.  Hemment. 
B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown,  who,  in  i8g6,  Equalled  the  World's  lOo-Yard  Amateur  Record  Made  by 
John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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made  up  my  mind 
every  season  to  quit 
athletics.  But  I  did 
not  quit. 

"I  was  more 
afraid  than  ever  at 
the  Intercollegiates 
this  year.  You  see 
when  a  man  begins 
athletics  as  young 
as  I  did,  he  usually 
finds  himself  worn 
out  after  a  few 
years  of  training. 
According  to  the 
general  average  I 
was  just  about  due 
to  fail  this  season. 
One  reason  I  held 
on,  I  think,  was  that 
my  training  has  al- 
ways been  of  the 
very  lightest  char- 
acter. In  the  open- 
ing of  a  season  I 
have  begun  with  a 
little  jogging,  only 
a  little  to  limber 
up  my  muscles  and 
get  them  into  shape, 
and  not  enough  to 
luake  my  move- 
ments slow.  Then  I 
have  practised 
starts  in  an  easy 
way,  with  now  and 
then  a  run  of  about  thirty  or  forty  yards. 

"  I  felt  fine  last  Saturday.  I  thought  I 
could  do  as  well  as  I  had  ever  done,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  make  a  new  record  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  possible.  So  far 
as  I  know  only  one  man  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  He  was  the  colored  rubber.  When 
I  went  to  my  dressing  room  after  the  semi- 
final he  said :  '  Mistah  Duffey,  youse  run- 
nin'  to-day  de  way  youse  never  run  bef  oah. 
I  believes  youse  goin'  to  bust  dat  record.' 

"  I  went  to  the  mark  all  in  a  tremble. 
When  we  drew  for  positions  I  got  a  bad 
lane.  The  man  who  had  used  it  in  the  semi- 
final had  dug  holes  like  graves.  I  filled 
them  up,  but  that  made  loose  cinders  under 
my  feet  and  was  worse  than  ever. 

'■  T  do  not  remember  much  about  the 
start;  I  never  do.  I  get  set,  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  pistol.  I  suppose  I 
must  be  in  a  sort  of  hypnotic  state.     The 


John  Owen,  Jr.,  the  First  Amateur  to  Run  loo  Yards  in 
g  4-5  Seconds. 


next  thing  I  remem- 
ber is  that  we  were 
going  down  the 
track,  probably 
twenty  yards  from 
the  start,  and  Schick 
was  leading.  I  have 
known  Schick  for  a 
long  time.  We  ran 
against  each  other 
in  high  school,  and 
I  had  always  beaten 
him  off.  Now  I  saw 
he  had  beaten  me. 
I  thought  I  must 
have  got  a  bad  start, 
and  it  came  over  me 
that  if  he  beat  me 
at  the  start  he 
might  win  at  the 
finish  too. 

"Every  runner 
has  a  different  way 
of  covering  the 
course.  Schick 
seems  to  go  like  a 
steam  engine  from 
start  to  finish.  I  go 
in  two  bursts,  or 
beats.  When  I  felt 
that  my  first  burst 
was  over  I  could  still 
hear  Schick  at  my 
side.  I  thought  at 
the  time  he  luust  be 
about  a  foot  ahead 
and  I  was  never  scared  so  badly  before.  I 
let  out  harder,  and  worked  as  I  had  never 
done  in  any  other  race.  When  a  man  is 
frightened  and  loses  his  senses  he  forgets 
form,  throws  back  his  head,  and  pumps 
with  his  arms  high  in  the  air.  I  felt  just 
like  doing  that.  It  seemed  as  though  some- 
thing was  pulling  my  head  back  and  my 
arms  up ;  but  I  knew  I  must  hold  myself 
and  not  let  that  happen.  So  I  gripped  my 
pahusand  shoved  luyhead  forward  and  tried 
to  run  harder  than  ever.  Then  I  pulled  away. 
"  I  knew  the  last  fifty  yards  were  covered 
in  very  fast  time,  but  I  thought  my  bad 
start  must  have  held  the  time  down  to  nine 
and  four-fifths  at  best.  When  they  told 
me  I  had  broken  the  record  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  fast  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Schick  scared  me  and  drove  me  into  a  burst 
I  had  never  thought  possible." 
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By  TAPPAN  ADNEY 


IT  northern  coun- 
tries the  tran- 
s  i  t  i  o  n  from 
winter  to  sum- 
mer is  swift ; 
hardly  has  the 
last  patch  of 
snow  disap- 
peared from 
the  sheltered 
woodland  r  a  - 
vines  and  the 
swollen  t  o  r  - 
rent  subsided 
when  the  ten- 
der green  buds 
of  the  alders 
and  birches 
burst  into  full 
leafage ;  the 
crow  and 
robin  are 
building  their 
nests,  and  the 
denizens  of 
the  cool, 
sparkling 
brooks  have 
begun  to  seek  their  summer  homes. 

Thus,  although  May  had  a  few  days 
more  in  which  to  run  its  course,  the  fields, 
the  trees,  the  air  had  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  summer.  The  old  mare,  with  her 
three  passengers,  was  no  doubt  thoroughly 
leg  weary  from  forty  miles,  up  hill  and 
down,  since  daybreak.  For  the  past  eight 
miles  not  even  rude  settlers'  cabins  had 
broken  the  loneliness  of  the  narrow  forest 
road.  When,  at  last,  there  broke  into  view 
a  field  with  gray  buildings  in  the  distance, 
illumined  in  the  rays  of  the  parting  sun, 
the  old  mare,  voluntarily  quickening  her 
pace,  seemed  hardly  less  than  ourselves  to 
feel  that  our  journey  was  ended.  The 
buildings  soon  became  more  distinct,  and 
one  by  one  the  graceful  elms,  which  in  the 
primeval  forest  are  inseparable  from  fer- 
tile valleys,  marked  before  us  the  course 
of  a  stream  toward  which  for  many  weeks 


we  had  been  turning  the  eyes  of  fancy  in 
pleasant  anticipation.  "  Bryden's  "  at  last, 
and  beyond  a  region  of  forest,  lake,  and 
river  that  has  been  recently  described  as 
the  largest  untouched  wilderness  remain- 
ing east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ! 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  what  might 
have  been  either  a  dooryard  or  barnyard — 
or  both;  between  a  barn,  which  for  size 
would  be  the  pride  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  and  a  rambling  assortment  of 
low  frame  buildings,  arranged  in  a  row  for 
the  convenience  of  the  provincial  winter 
season.  Both  house  and  barn  gave  signs 
of  age,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  a  soli- 
tary hen  in  the  dooryard  the  wayfarers 
might  easily  have  imagined  an  abandoned 
farm  that,  like  many  another  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  should  never  have 
been  taken  from  the  moose  and  bear.  Less 
easily  might  the  travelers  have  imagined 
themselves  at  a  hotel  famous  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Mirimichi  Road — per- 
haps not  unknown  beyond.  Of  course,  the 
hotel  of  the  city  is  one  thing;  the  summer 
hotel  is  another;  this  was  neither.  I  have 
called  it  a  "  hotel  " ;  it  was  merely  "  Bry- 
den's." Sixty  teams  of  horses  at  once  in 
the  big,  generous  barn!  A  hundred  men 
crowded,  one  knows  not  how,  into  those 
rooms,  which  are  broader  than  they  seem 
at  first.  Now  and  then  a  fisherman  in 
summer,  and  some  hunters  in  fall,  keep 
the  road  from  becoming  entirely  grass- 
grown;  these  stable  their  horses  in  the 
barn  and  hire  boats  on  the  river.  It  is  not 
in  summer,  but  when  the  ice  king  holds 
the  land  in  his  grasp  and  the  winter  snows 
mantle  the  leafless  forests,  that  "  Bry- 
den's "  awakes.  The  grass  from  the  broad 
meadow  lies  in  the  barn;  stores  of  bacon, 
beans,  flour,  and  molasses  are  replenished 
and  again  replenished  before  spring.  From 
"  Bryden's,"  on  roads  leading  eastward  and 
northward,  are  dozens  of  lumber  camps. 
So  the  road  which  now  knows  only  the 
casual  seeker  after  recreation  resounds  in 
spring  and  autumn  with  the  shouts  of 
rugged,    uncouth    men    in  coarse,    bright 
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woolens,  oil  tanned  moccasins,  and  thick, 
warm  caps;  with  the  tinkle  of  bells  upon 
great,  shaggy  horses,  drawing  bob-sleds 
piled  high  with  oats,  hay,  flour,  beans, 
pork,  axes,  and  "  peevies,"  All  winter  long 
come  and  go  the  teams  of  the  "  toters," 
hauling  provisions  for  the  men  and  feed 
for  the  horses.  And,  as  must  be  when  a 
man  gets  in  from  facing  the  cold  and  the 
snowdrift,  each  driver  must  stop  and  his 
horses  must  rest  at  the  first,  or  the  last, 
or  the  only  house  on  the  road.  Then  what 
nightly  gayety;  wild,  but  always  good 
natured!  Horses  fed;  supper  (in  relays, 
of  course)  at  the  long,  pine  table,  with 
benches  for  chairs;  and  then — from  deep 
pockets  and  other  mysterious  sources  of 
apparently  exliaustless  supply  —  emerge 
"  long  necks "  of  whiskey,  or  "  John  de 
Kipers "  (gin),  which  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  ISTor  is  the  stranger 
known.  Whether  or  no,  every  man  must 
drink — ^nor  may  any  overstep  the  bounds 
of  politeness  by  declining,  however  often 
the  bottle  comes.  Crowded  into  the  big, 
low  ceiled  room  next  the  supper  room,  the 
doors  closed  to  the  frosty  blasts  without, 
the  revelers  clear  a  space  and  the  "  step 
dances  "  begin.  Two  at  a  time  face  each 
other,  stepping  oil  the  time  in  unison  to 
the  rhythmic  beats  of  the  shouting  on- 
lookers' hands  and  feet,  or  the  strains 
of  hornpipes  and  reels  jerked  out  at  mar- 
velous speed  by  tireless  fiddlers  until, 
exhausted,  one  or  both  fall  out  amid 
approving  shouts.  The  singing,  shouting, 
laughing,  dancing,  drinking  goes  on  the 
long  night  through. 

The  clock  on  the  wall  shows  four ;  horses 
are  fed,  and,  before  the  light  of  day  has 
streaked  the  eastern  sky,  weary,  sleepy 
men  are  again  on  the  road,  facing  the 
drifting  snow.  There  is  much  work  and 
little  play  in  the  lumberman's  life.  And 
who  would  begrudge  what  is,  after  all,  but 
an  occasional  night's  respite  from  dull  care 
and  sorrow? 

As  for  the  proprietor  of  this  highly 
interesting  and  probably  altogether  unique 
establishment,  surely  he  has  earned  sum- 
mer's comparative  rest — an  opportunity  of 
which  he  is  not  reluctant  to  avail  himself, 
if  I  might  judge  by  the  picture  presented 
upon  our  arrival  at  the  door. 

Stretched  at  full  length  upon  a  bench 
at  the  back  of  the  narrow  porch  which 
sheltered  the  public  entrance  was  a  man 


above  fifty  years,  in  shirt  sleeves,  his  head 
supported  by  a  pile  of  grain  sacks.  His 
eyes  turned  toward  us,  but  he  gave  no 
other  sign  of  recognition  or  of  stirring. 
The  picture  of  ease  and  contentment  with 
all  the  world  he  presented  there,  with  his 
ruddy  countenance,  needed  not  the  warm 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  to  produce  any 
illusion  of  tint  or  shade. 

"  Mr.  Bryden  ? "  spoke  that  one  of  my 
companions  who  by  right  of  previous 
acquaintance  might  reasonably  act  as 
spokesman.  A  pink  hand  rose  slowly 
toward  the  pipe,  a  curl  of  smoke,  the  pipe 
was  slowly  withdrawn,  and  a  slight  nod 
acknowledged  our  presence.  Then,  as  with 
great  reluctance  he  slowly  stretched  his 
arms,  swung  to  an  upright  posture, 
stretched  his  arms  again,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  his  blue  eyes  appeared 
slightly  to  twinkle  as  he  arose  to  swing- 
wide  open  the  gates  of  backwoods  hospi- 
tality. 

"  Fishing  ? " 

"  That  was  our  purpose,  mainly,  in  com- 
ing here." 

"  Put  up  your  horse,  boys ;  you  know 
where  the  barn  is,  Sharp."  Then  adding, 
as  apology :  "  I  always  lay  down  with  my 
pipe  after  supper,  and  I  never  let  anything 
bother  me."  Knowing  the  man,  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  governor-general  himself  were 
to  drive  up  he  would  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot  until  he  had  finished  his  pipe. 

"  Then  you  were  not  burning  a  smudge 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  ?  "  said  Sharp. 

Our  horse  was  crazy  from  the  swarms 
which  were  attacking  her;  our  own  pipes 
served  but  feebly  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravenous  creatures  for  which  "  Bryden's  " 
is  famous. 

"Mosquitoes  ? "  with  a  look  of  injured  sur- 
prise. "  Mosquitoes  ?  "  (Here  he  drew  his 
hand  down  the  side  of  his  neck).  "  There 
're  no  mosquitoes  here  now."  (Slap.) 
"  There  was  some  a  week  or  two  ago " 
(slap),  "but  they  won't  bother  you  now." 

Our  ancestors  were  savages.  I  can 
assign  no  other  reason  for  a  man's  liking 
more  or  less  to  sleep  with  day  clothes  on, 
under  a  rough,  hairy  blanket,  on  ground 
rendered  somewhat  more  resilient  by  fir 
boughs ;  drinking  tea  which  is  mingled  with 
wood  ashes  and  pine  spills,  and  eating  with 
no  tool  but  a  long  bladed  belt  knife.  Still, 
it  needed  no  second  call  at  daybreak  next 
morning   to    rouse    us    off   the    unyielding 
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hemlock  floor  of  the  barn.  As  the  sun 
came  up  behind  the  trees  everything  and 
everybody  seemed  cheerful.  The  very 
■mosquitoes,  shaking  the  night's  dew  from 
their  wings,  gave  their  bills  a  hasty  whet, 
and  were  glad — that  we  had  come. 

We  lugged  to  the  brook  everything  a 
man  (in  health)  would  really  require  for 
a  brief  free  and  independent  existence — 
axe,  light  shelter  tent,  water  pail,  tea  ket- 
tle, a  tin  cup  and  plate  for  each,  a  gunny- 
sack  of  potatoes;  an  old  trunk  holding 
bread,  butter,  corn,  sugar,  tea,  salt,  pepper, 
extra  articles  of  apparel,  rod  cases,  spare 
rods,  tackle;  everything  which  rain,  or 
sunshine,  or  boat  water  might  injure. 

Our  craft  was  a  double  ender,  a  yard 
wide  over  the  top  and  twenty  feet  long, 
the  bottom  narrow  for  threading  the 
boulder  lined  channels.  It  was  nicely 
painted  red  and  there  were  racks  along 
each  side  to  hold  the  rods.  Could  Sharp 
have  had  his  way  it  would  have  been 
instead  a  "  nice,  light  pirogue "  (can  one 
imagine  a  boat  hewn  from  a  solid  pine 
log  being  light?).  That  is  really  better 
than  the  Indian's  birch,  whifch  is  very  easily 
cut  by  the  sharp,  stony  bottoms  of  the  shal- 
low streams.  An  Indian  always  "  shoes  " 
his  boat  with  strips  of  cedar  when  go- 
ing down  such  streams.  ISTarrow,  long, 
straight  of  side,  a  little  wider  at  bow  than 
stern,  the  bow  rounded  upward  so  as  to 
rise  over  the  contending  current;  such  is 
the  ideal  "  pirogue."  The  man  who  has 
set  bone  and  muscle  upon  the  stiff  young 
spruce  pole  that  drives  the  boat  upward 
against  the  swiftest  rapids  learns  in  time 
the  form  that  goes  ahead  with  least 
resistance. 

Abounding  in  rapids  and  shallows,  as 
these  northern  woods  streams  are,  the 
paddle  is  seldom  touched.  Except  on  lakes 
and  streams  of  considerable  size,  progress, 
whether  up  or  down,  is  by  the  pole  alone. 
One  person  (or  two,  if  skilful)  may  assist 
the  steersman,  who  stands  in  the  stern  and 
who  not  only  must  be  ready  with  supple 
knee  for  each  sudden  rocking  of  the  canoe, 
but  must  know  to  a  nicety  the  turn  of  the 
pole,  after  the  forward  push,  that  holds 
the  canoe  in  the  teeth  of  the  current  ready 
for  the  next.  To  a  beginner  the  strain  is 
like  that  of  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  with 
this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former, 
that  water  makes  softer  falling  than  earth. 

One  notices  a  difference  in  the  color  of 


the  water  of  different  streams.  Those 
which  flow  through  hardwood  lands  are 
clear  and  colorless;  those  from  bogs  and 
evergreen  forests  are  tinged  with  brownish, 
like  the  steepings  of  tea;  nor  is  the  water 
so  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Mirimichi  is  one 
of  the  latter,  but  the  rich  red  brown, 
bespeaking  an  origia  in  the  great  "  bar- 
ren "  and  spruce  hills  against  the  source- 
springs  of  Tobique,  only  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  deep  dark  pools  which 
abound  in  this  river  as  in  none  other  of 
my  acquaintance.  Its  beauty  is  the  beauty 
of  clear  wine.  By  contrast  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  fringing  alders,  of  the  grace- 
ful overhanging  birches  and  elms,  seem 
more  green ;  more  white  and  snowlike  the 
flecks  of  foam  floating  along  on  its  bosom, 
in  interminable  procession  seaward. 

Fan  shaped  is  Mirimichi;  not  one  river 
but  several,  meeting  at  a  common  point. 
Ours,  the  "  Main  Southwest,"  stretching  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward  and  west- 
ward, and  almost  dividing  the  province,  is 
the  principal  "  rib."  At  the  point  where 
they  meet,  seagoing  vessels  enter  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  miles 
across,  and  no  man  yet  has  told  where 
river  ends  and  sea  begins,  except  by  the 
tide.  Together  these  streams  drain  the 
greater  part  of  the  wilderness,  which  for 
a  generation  to  come  will  be  the  wildest 
of  "  accessible  "  regions  in  the  East.  On 
the  westward  Tobique  carries  detritus 
from  the  same  hills.  On  the  north  Resti- 
gouche  and  Upsalquitch,  and  on  the  east 
also  is  Nipisiguit — all  inferior  in  volume 
to  the  Main  Southwest  Mirimichi.  At  no 
point  from  the  settlements  is  this  fish  and 
game  paradise  reached  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  here,  a  fact  not  commonly 
understood. 

In  quick  succession  pool  follows  pool; 
now  broad,  long,  and  deep ;  now  so  shal- 
low the  boat  almost  drags ;  winding,  twist- 
ing, hurrying,  resting,  each  only  for  a 
moment.  Alders,  birches,  elms,  and  lean- 
ing spruce  shade  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  sometimes  both ;  until  the  Forks, 
a  famous  pool  for  salmon,  are  reached, 
and  there  the  waters  from  north  and  west 
meet  in  a  beautiful  pool,  shaded  by  lofty 
evergreens.  ]S[ow  between  widened  banks, 
slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  the  stream 
flows  gently  on,  a  considerable  and  digni- 
fied river. 

Salmon,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wells  says,  are 
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the  finest  fish,  pound  for  pound,  that  the 
fisherman  can  take.  It  does  not  behoove, 
therefore,  that  the  gentry  should  lie  in 
pools  suitable  for  sea  and  brook  trout, 
which  need  not  space  in  which  to  run  and 
leap  and  send  the  reel  a-whizzing! 

A  cast  or  two  in  the  pool,  then  the 
upward  journey.  Tedious,  muscle-rend- 
ing, exasperating  in  its  slowness — there  is 
nothing  poetic  about  poling  a  heavy  boat 
up  a  swift,  shallow  stream.  It  is  "bone 
labor,"  permitting  no  rest,  unless  one 
whips  the  pools  as  he  goes.  Bucksawing 
wood,  taking  bad  medicine,  poling  a  boat 
against  a  swift  stream,  are  the  same  to  me. 
My  friends,  however,  claim  they  like  it.  I 
believe  they  do.  Larger,  more  varied  in 
its  banks,  the  river  showed  new  beauties  at 
every  turn.  The  short  view,  the  alluring 
bend,  the  picturesque  bit  of  rapid,  pool,  or 
foliage  discover  themselves,  rather  than 
magnificence.  The  charms  are  those  of 
detail  following  detail  in  varying  and 
pleasing  succession,  the  imagination  sup- 
plying that  isolation  and  wilderness  which 
are  here,  but  which  the  eye,  from  the 
river,  does  not  survey.  Its  upper  reaches 
are  less  like  a  river  than  a  glorified  brook. 
On  the  inside  of  each  turn  are  pretty 
banks  of  sand  and  gravel,  where  one  may 
step  ashore,  cast  under  the  overhanging 
tree  or  bunch  of  driftwood  at  the  far  side, 
and  then  wade  or  take  the  boat  to  the 
next.  The  big  trout  prefer  the  larger 
pools,  but  no  spot  where  the  water  rests, 
if  only  behind  a  submerged  boulder  in  a 
rapid  or  under  a  tussock  of  waving  shore 
grass,  is  too  insignificant  to  hold  its  fish — 
when  the  water  is  right.  Two  miles  from 
the  Forks  we  boiled  once  more  the  kettle 
of  tea,  and  ate  a  dozen  trout  which  we  had 
picked  tip  on  the  fly.  As  we  journeyed  on 
tracks  of  moose  were  observed  on  the  sandy 
beaches — some  obviously  as  fresh  as  the 
morning.  Hardly  had  we  been  gone  an 
hour  when,  turning  a  bend  in  the  river,  we 
saw,  head  down  stream  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  a  moose.  Seventy-five  yards  away 
he  stood  gazing  as  curiously  as  a  cow  in  a 
pasture.  How  odd,  how  awkward  looking; 
the  short,  round  body  on  the  tall  legs;  the 
short  neck,  the  long,  ill-shapen  head,  with 
mulelike  ears  set  stifily  toward  us !  Small 
spike  antlers  betrayed  his  sex  and  age. 
The  clumsy,  foolish  youth!  As  tall  as  a 
horse  now !  What  will  he  be  a  dozen  years 
hence,  with  antlers  that  one  might  imag- 


ine were  some  upturned  pine  root  ?  He 
looked  at  us  for  some  moments,  then  leis- 
urely took  a  step  or  two  shoreward,  turned 
his  head  once  more,  and  then  stepped 
among  the  alders  which  closed  around  him. 
When  opposite  the  spot  we  could  see  two 
ears  waving  to  keep  off  the  flies;  still  not 
alarmed. 

Who  shall  tell  the  delights  of  days  so 
auspiciously  begun?  The  blue  sky,  the 
fair,  warm  days,  the  pools  at  their  best; 
each  day's  work  carrying  us  only  just  as 
far  up  stream,  or  down,  as  we  wished,  like 
bees  from  flower  to  flower.  Then,  at  night, 
the  open  tent  facing  the  stream,  the  fire 
of  driftwood  in  front,  the  broad  blanket 
spread  softly  over  evergreen  boughs,  stock- 
ings on  the  ridgepole  drying  after  the 
day's  wading,  the  savory  smell  of  frying 
potatoes,  corn,  and  fish.  If  a  shower  fell 
by  night  the  wide  waterproof  covered  all 
snugly.  And  if  it  rained  as  it  did  that 
day,  when  the  sky  turned  suddenly  black, 
the  wind  snapped  the  frail  fir  trees,  and 
the  rain  fell  not,  but  was  driven  in  sheets ; 
or  if,  when  rushing  down  stream  in  mad 
race  to  outstrip  the  current,  the  boat  did 
strike  a  snag  and  one  vaulted  headlong 
into  a  deep,  black  pool — who  was  the 
worse  after  clothes  were  dried? 

There  was  the  "  Alder  Ground,"  so  called 
because  the  high  banks  recede  from  sight 
each  side  for  several  miles,  leaving  only 
alders  and  a  few  elms  to  shade  the  pools; 
pools  which  abound  in  brook  trout  of  any 
bigness  one  may  wish,  and  sea  trout,  which 
come  i;p  from  the  gulf  to  spawn.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  is  "  Bruin  Farm  Pool," 
where  the  river,  emerging  from  evergreen 
forest,  skirts  a  broad,  natural  opening 
where  bears  come  for  berries,  and,  crescent- 
like, doubles  on  its  course.  Two  miles 
above  "  Bruin  Farm  "  and  twelve  from  the 
Forks,  Bedell  Brook,  with  its  dead 
water,  attracts  the  sportsman.  Here,  amid 
forests  of  spruce,  now  dead  from  the 
water  of  beavers'  dams,  the  trunks  stand- 
ing ghostlike  along  the  banks,  or  prostrate 
in  the  water,  are  found  the  largest  brook 
trout  on  Mirimichi.  Seven  and  eight 
pound  fish  are  said  to  have  been  taken  here. 
Three  and  a  half  is  the  largest  I  have  seen ; 
while  the  event  of  the  trip  was  a  double, 
hooked  at  a  single  cast  of  a  parmachenee 
belle  and  a  squirrel-tail.  The  two  weighed 
respectively  two  and  three-quarters  and 
two  and  a  half  pounds.     One  was  landed 
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in  the  net,  the  other  by  a  quick  grasp  in 
the  g-ills. 

Fifteen  miles  above  the  Forks  are  the 
Falls,  where  the  river  in  two  leaps  rushes 
through  a  gorge.  "  Fourteen-mile  Brook," 
an  insignificant  stream,  yielded  to  two 
alder  poles  and  shortened  lines  a  ten 
pound  creel  level  full  in  an  hour's  fishing. 
Who  would  ask  for  better?  Once  a  moose 
muddied  the  pool  so  we  could  not  fish.  It 
left  a  footprint,  I  swear,  like  a  breakfast 
plate.  Another  ran  crashing  through  the 
lines  with  loud  "  grufPs."  Again,  a  mother 
caribou,  with  her  pretty  fawn,  was  drink- 
ing from  the  spring  where  we  went  for 
water.  The  flies,  too,  reminded  us  con- 
tinually that  the  country  was  theirs,  that 


we  were  theirs  to  feed  and  wax  fat  upon. 
Not  alone  mosquitoes,  but  blackflies  and 
midgets  ("  bite-um  no  see-ums,"  as  the 
Indian  aptly  calls  them),  which  latter 
show  themselves  not  by  reason  of  exceed- 
ing smallness  and  burn  like  red  hot  irons 
as  the  fish  begin  to  bite.  And  the  moose- 
fly,  clumsy,  blundering,  yellow  and  brown 
fellow,  who  stabs  like  an  assassin.  The 
salmon  did  not  favor  us  with  so  much  as 
a  rise.  The  only  one  we  saw  had  scars 
of  battle  from  encounter  with  spears  of 
poachers  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty  pounds  is  the  weight  of 
salmon  which  the  Mirimichi  gives  to  him 
who  has  in  his  favor  season  and  humor, 
water  and  lure. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SWIMMING 

THE  EASIEST  AND  MOST  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  ART 


By  J.   P.  THOMPSON 


IN  my  opinion  every  physically  sound 
boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  to  swim, 
for  a  mastery  of  the  art  may  some  day 
mean  the  saving  of  life.  In  addition,  it 
gives  to  a  human  being  at  least  a  partial 
control  over  an  element  which  otherwise 
might  speedily  destroy  him. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  point  out  a 
short  cut  to  the  desired  object.  By  the 
method  to  be  referred  to  one  very  ordi- 
nary boy  quickly  learned  to  swim,  and  since 


that  glorious  day  he  has  taught  more  boys 
and  girls  than  he  can  now  remember.  In 
all  probability,  professors  of  the  art  and 
trained  exponents  of  some  particular 
school  may  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  my 
method  as  bad  form  and  so  on,  but  a  fig 
for  the  form  and  any  set  rules  which 
impede  progress  during  early  stages.  The 
novice  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  and  how  to  put  it  under  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  be  able 
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to  promptly  bring  it  forth  again  when  he 
has  to.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  venture 
into  water  beyond  his  depth,  to  cross  a 
small  stream,  or  to  frolic  at  will — and 
these  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  After 
he  has  once  learned  to  keep  his  head  above 
the  surface,  to  cover  moderate  distances, 
and  to  feel  at  home  in  his  new  element,  he 
still  has  the  privilege  of  copying  some 
expert's  style  and  of  learning  fancy 
strokes. 

Men  and  monkeys  are,  I  believe,  the  ani- 
mals which  do  not  naturally  swim.  But  a 
child  in  the  water  for  the  first  time  usu- 
ally attempts  a  sort  of  beating  movement 
with  hands  and  feet,  as  though  it  had  the 
trace  of  a  lost  instinct  which  ages  ago 
taught  the  small  human  how  to  keep  afloat. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  majority  of 
children  fear  the  water,  as  their  elders  fear 
the  plague.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  due 
to  the  folly  of  parents  who,  in  misguided 
anxiety,  eternally  warn  their  offspring 
against  all  sorts  of  real  and  imagined 
perils  of  the  deep. 

The  sole  reason  why  the  young  pupil 
cannot  walk  into  the  water  and  at  once 
swim  is  simply  because,  owing  to  novelty 
of  the  surroundings,  excitement  of  the 
enterprise,  and  awkwardness  of  untried 
muscles,  instructions  are  not  correctly  fol- 
lowed. The  instant  the  proper  motions 
are  performed,  that  instant  the  pupil  is 
swimming.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Beginners,  as  a  rule,  make  too  mvich 
work  of  the  task.  Instead  of  requiring 
any  strong  effort,  the  keeping  of  oneself 
afloat  is  the  easiest  of  undertakings — pro- 
vided the  efl'ort  be  intelligently  made.  If 
the  propelling  stroke  be  no  stronger  than 
the  recovery,  or  getting  the  arms  into  posi- 
tion for  a  second  stroke,  the  body  will  move 
forward  so  slightly  that  the  actual  prog- 
ress will  not  be  worth  the  effort.  Because 
of  this  tendency  among  beginners  to  actu- 
ally destroy  the  effect  of  the  effort  to  get 
forward,  I  never  encourage  the  use  of  the 
breast  stroke  during  the  earlier  lessons. 
When  the  pupil  can  keep  his  head  above 
water,  go  forward  at  will,  turn  to  either 
side,  and  feel  fairly  at  ease  beyond  his 
depth,  it  is  quite  time  enough  for  serious 
attempt  at  scientific  movements. 

The  easiest,  most  natural,  and  by  far  the 
readiest  acquired  of  all  swimming  move- 
ments is  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  dog 
fashion,"  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  beat 


alternately  in  an  almost  directly  down- 
ward stroke. 

The  water  should  be  some  pond  or 
stream  where  there  can  be  no  waves  or 
current  to  interfere  with  or  endanger  the 
beginner.  If  the  bottom  be  smooth  sand 
so  much  the  better — in  any  event  it  should 
be  free  from  sudden  inequalities  and  from 
anything  calculated  to  hurt  the  feet.  Now 
let  the  pupil  slowly  wade  in  until  the  water 
is  about  waist  deep.  It  is  important  that  he 
should  thoroughly  accustom  himself  to  the 
feel  of  the  water.  Let  him  take  all  the 
time  he  desires — until  the  little  half  gasps 
and  kindred  signs  of  nervousness  have 
disappeared, 

Next  have  him  lower  his  body  by  bend- 
ing forward  until  his  hands  rest  oipon  the 
bottom,  and  support  his  weight  while  the 
legs  are  loosely  extended.  As  he  half 
floats  the  water  will  just  cover  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  novel  horizontal 
position.  So  soon  as  he  feels  at  home  he 
will  kick  out  and  move  his  hands  along  the 
bottom  shoreward,  and  I  believe  in  allow- 
ing him  plenty  of  this  sort  of  fun.  It 
does  no  harm  that  he  enjoys  himself,  for 
he  will  the  more  readily  go  in  the  second 
time.  If  the  first  lesson  extends  no 
further  than  this,  it  is  well  enough.  Get 
him  out  of  the  water  a  bit  sooner  than  he 
would  come  from  choice.  This  will  leave 
him  the  keener  for  a  second  attempt. 

Not  much  progress  do  you  say  ?  Don't 
be  too  sure  about  that.  He  has  learned 
more  than  you  fancy.  His  dread  of  water 
has  been  greatly  lessoned,  he  has  had  a 
novel  and  delightful  experience,  and  he 
has  learned  what  it  feels  like  to  be  in 
water  up  to  his  ears.  He  has  not  been 
scared,  bullied,  or  deceived  in  any  way,  and 
the  odds  are  that  he  has  acquired  that  all 
important  confidence  in  his  teacher  which 
is  invaluable. 

For  the  second  lesson  the  teacher  should 
have  a  canvas  or  leather  strap  long  enough 
to  buckle  loosely  around  the  pupil's  inflated 
chest  and  afford  sufficient  room  for  a 
secure  handhold.  Once  get  him  to  believe 
that  when  supported  by  the  strap  he  is 
safe  and  the  great  difficulty  is  mastered. 
Let  him  play  as  during  the  first  attempt 
for  a  while;  then  put  the  strap  about  his 
chest  and  have  him  stretch  out  with  his 
hands  on  the  bottom  as  when  by  himself. 
Allow  him  plenty  of  time.     An  injudicious 
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word  or  movement  may  cause  him  to  sus- 
pect possible  peril  where  none  exists. 
Nearly  every  pupil,  naturally,  is  more  or 
less  afraid,  although  many  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

So  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  and  fear- 
less in  floating  on  the  strap,  have  him  go 
steadily  through  the  slow,  well-timed  "  dog 
fashion "  movements  of  hands  and  feet. 
Naturally  the  legs  will  play  too  strongly 
at  first,  their  tendency  being  to  elevate  the 
feet  and  depress  the  head. .  The  feel  of  the 
strap  will  at  once  tell  when  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  power  is  found,  and  that  instant 
the  pupil  begins  to  swim.  Keep  him  at 
that  motion  and  presently  he  will  begin  to 
slowly  forge  ahead.  Wade  with  him  until 
he  has  traveled  a  few  yards,  and  the  one 
great  difficulty  is  overcome — he  has  actu- 
ally swam  and  he  knows  it.  After  this  a 
few  more  lessons  on  the  strap  to  insure 
added  confidence,  a  few  proving  trials 
without  any  support,  but  with  the  teacher's 
hand  within  sure  distance — then  for 
deeper  water  and  fun  galore. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  bright, 
fearless  pupil,  the  sort  that  will  learn  in 
one,  two,  or,  at  most,  three  days.  It  is 
different  with  the  others.  With  these  the 
teacher  must  use  discretion.  They  must 
be  studied,  and  a  remedy  found  for  each 
whimsical  pecrdiarity  or  special  form  of 
awkwardness  where  such  exists.  Coaxing 
may  serve  for  one,  a  little  good-natured 
banter  for  a  second,  an  affected  serious- 
ness or  sternness  for  a  third.  What  is 
vulgarly  but  expressively  termed  "  a  jolly," 
quite  frequently  is  rare  good  medicine. 

The  first  requisite  in  learning  to  dive 
is  to  learn  how  to  fill  the  lungs  and  hold 
the  breath.  An  extremely  useful  form  of 
practise  is  as  follows :  empty  the  lungs ; 
then  close  the  mouth,  and  steadily  inhale 
through  the  nostrils  until  the  lungs  are 
filled.  Hold  the  air  for  a  few  seconds — 
as  long  as  can  be  comfortably  done — then 
forcibly  expel  it  through  the  mouth. 
Repeat  this  fifteen  times  and  take  the  exer- 
cise morning  and  evening  for  a  week. 
After  that  extend  the  number  of  fillings 
and  expulsions  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  for 
a  single  exercise,  and  continue  for  three 
weeks.  Those  who  may  doubt  the  benefit 
of  such  a  course  have  only  to  try  it  to  be 


convinced  of  its  excellence.  If  they  will 
have  their  chests  accurately  measured 
before  the  first  exercise  and  remeasured  a 
month  later,  they  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Distance  runners  and  singers  may 
also  profit  by  this  simple  method. 

The  length  of  time  one  can  remain  under 
water  principally  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. An  ordinary  pair  of  lungs-,  when 
properly  trained,  are  easily  good  for  one 
minute;  others  can  stand  twice  that  time, 
while  a  few  can  do  a  trifle  more.  This  is, 
of  course,  when  no  exertion  is  attempted — 
the  greater  the  exertion  the  sooner  is  the 
air  exhausted.  Constant  practise  at  hold- 
ing the  breath  frequently  will  accomplish 
wonders.  One  can  time  himself  in  a  big 
bathtub  or  by  immersing  mouth  and  nos- 
trils in  a  convenient  basin.  Young  readers 
shoidd  exercise  proper  caution  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  overdoing. 

Practise  opening  the  eyes  when  under 
water,  for  with  favorable  conditions  there 
is  much  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the 
queer,  ghostly  light  below.  The  ability  to 
see  when  below  the  surface  may  some  time 
prove  of  priceless  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  swimming  and  it  may  be  read- 
ily mastered.  But  do  not  open  the  eyes 
until  well  below.  The  closed  lid  is  an 
ample  protection  when  one  is  plunging 
from  any  height,  and  it  should  remain 
closed  until  the  first  swift  downward  rush 
is  ended. 

Moating  comes  easy  to  plump,  high- 
chested  folk,  while  it  is  very  difficult  for 
some  of  the  lean,  small  chested  type.  The 
easiest  position  is  upon  the  back,  with  the 
arms  fully  extended  beyond  the  head,  and 
the  legs  straight.  To  do  it,  fill  the  lungs, 
and  sink  slowly  backward  while  holding 
the  breath ;  extend  arms  and  legs  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  face  will  rise  above  the 
surface.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of 
the  proper  balance.  Once  this  has  been 
secured,  a  person  may  float  for  an  hour  or 
longer  without  trouble.  A  little  caution 
is  necessary  about  breathing.  Never  sud- 
denly empty  the  lungs.  Some  people,  when 
the  lungs  are  empty,  will  sink  with  an 
amazing  celerity,  and  only  a  master  of 
swimming  can  force  himself  to  the  surface 
should  he  by  any  mischance  be  caught 
when  his  lungs  contain  very  little  air. 
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By  FRANKLIN  WELLES  CALKINS 


THE  most  widely  distributed  of  oiir 
American  mammals  and  the  least 
known  of  any  is  undoubtedly  the 
cougar.  This  magnificent  cat  has  not  even 
a  name  by  which  it  may  indubitably  be 
recognized.  Cougar,  puma,  panther,  moun- 
tain lion,  painter,  catamount,  and  even 
pampas-cat,  are  used  indifferently  by  the 
general  writer.  The  naturalists  are  divided 
in  choice  between  puma  and  cougar,  while 
among  our  native  populations  the  animal 
has  as  many  names  as  there  are  tribes  dif- 
fering in  tongues. 

Inhabiting  a  hemisphere  and  ranging 
over  more  than  one  hundred  degrees  in 
latitude — from  51°  south  to  certainly  as  far 
as  52°  north — all  that  is  recorded  positively 
of  this  animal  thus  far  is  gathered  from 
observations  of  the  caged  specimen  and 
of  victims  of  the  chase.  Outside  these 
data  there  is  a  tangle  of  tradition  and 
report. 

L^ndoubtedly  it  is  to  the  elusiveness  and 
the  many-sidedness  of  this  big  cat  that  we 
owe  the  guess  work  arising  out  of  contra- 
dictory statement  and  the  love  of  imagina- 
tive projection.  To  one  party  to  the 
rencontre  the  animal  appears  thus  and  so, 
and  that  fixes  the  impression — for  such  an 
adventure  will  seldom  occur  but  once  to 
the  same  individual,  while  another  person, 
encountering  another  cougar,  will  carry 
away  an  altogether  different  idea  of  the 
creature. 

To  the  modern  sportsman,  armed  with  a 
breechloader  and  by  great  good  fortune 
led  to  the  quarry  upon  the  heels  of  his  dogs, 
there  is  but  one  phase  to  the  encounter. 
And  this  leads  him  to  think  meanly  of  an 
animal  which,  so  formidably  armed,  allows 
itself  to  be  treed  by  his,  often  contemptible, 
pack  of  curs.  And  about  the  limit  of 
knowledge  of  the  cougar,  gained  afield  and 
authentically  reported,  is  summed  up  in 
that  brief  survey  when  the  great  yellow  cat 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Calkins  to  say  that  this  article 
was  accepted  January,  1901,  ten  months  before  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's interesting  articles  were  published  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.—Editor. 


looks  helplessly  down  upon  a  yelping  dog 
pack.  The  hunter  brings  off  the  skin  and 
goes  home  with  a  contempt  for  the  lion, 
setting  it  down  as  cowardly  because  it 
refuses  to  match  such  primitive  weapons 
as  teeth  and  claws  a,gainst  a  repeating 
gun,  as  effective  as  a  gatling. 

In  his  "  New  Natural  History,"  which 
perhaps  contains  as  good  an  account  of  the 
cougar  as  any.  Prof.  Lydekker  quotes  Mr. 
F.  W.  True  as  authority  that  the  cougar 
was  not  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  nor  in  Michigan  nor  Indiana. 
This  conclusion  is  certainly  erroneous  with 
regard  to  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  there  was  no  terri- 
tory covered  by  any  State  in  the  Union 
which  did  not  harbor  these  animals  at 
the  earliest  date  of  settlement.  Before 
advancing  lines  of  occupation,  however,  the 
cougar  has  everywhere  quickly  retreated  to 
the  nearest  mountain  fastnesses,  and  where 
such  retreat  has  been  impossible  it  has, 
with  a  wonderful  facility,  adapted  itself 
to  the  tactics  of  infinite  caution.  These 
animals,  more  quickly  than  any  others, 
have  learned  that  the  upright  walker  pos- 
sesses a  weapon  against  which  they  are 
entirely  defenseless,  and  they  avoid  him  as 
others  avoid  the  skunk  and  its  congeners. 
There  is  no  longer  any  opportunity,  in 
North  America  at  least,  to  study  the  real 
and  absolutely  natural  cougar  in  its  primi- 
tive environment.  It  is  the  hunted  and 
dog-driven  animal,  scrambling  to  its  last 
foothold  upon  "  the  ridgepole  of  the  con- 
tinent," which  must  largely  leave  its 
impression  with  the  modern  zoologist. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  the  animal  is  of  finer 
fibre  and  of  a  subtler  intelligence  than  any 
of  its  congeners  and  presents  a  wider  diver- 
gence of  individual  character  than  any — 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  common  domesti- 
cated cat. 

If  all  the  Indian  cougar  lore  could  be 
collected,  it  would  undoubtedly  present  a 
body  of  mythology  and  tradition  not  to  be 
paralleled    in    any    other    single    subject. 
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Add  to  this  the  tales  of  American  settlers 
and  we  should  have  a  cyclopedia  of  mar- 
vels without  precedent  or  possibility  of 
competition.  And  the  beast  which  has  so 
much  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and 
which  still  eludes  a  just  comprehension,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  solid  respect  for  quali- 
ties outside  the  categories  of  the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones. 

Twenty-five  years  since,  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  in  parts  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  our  big  cat  retained  a 
habitat  practically  undisturbed.  Here,  at 
least,  the  naturalist  could  have  set  at  rest 
the  mooted  question  of  its  scream.  On 
French  Creek,  in  the  early  days  of  1875, 
our  pioneer  prospector's  camp  was  located 
in  the  shadow  of  some  pinnacled  rocks,  and 
around  us  was  primeval  forest  of  pine. 
There  was  no  sign  in  this  country,  not 
even  a  burned  tepee  stake,  an  artificial 
mound,  or  a  discoverable  shard  of  pottery, 
to  give  evidence  of  human  occupancy.  And 
here  the  cougar  assuredly  screamed  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  We  had  been  in  camp 
but  two  or  three  days  when  we  were  liter- 
ally jerked  out  of  our  blankets  by  the  voice 
of  a  mountain  lion.  Had  an  electric  bat- 
tery been  turned  on  the  feet  of  thirty- 
five  sleepers  their  uprising  could  not  have 
been  more  instantaneous.  While  that  pro- 
longed, quavering,  ear-filling  miau  was 
still  running  down  our  spinal  columns  we 
scrambled  for  our  guns  and  straightened 
up  to  look  skyward,  whence  those  sounds 
descended.  Clearly  outlined  in  moonlight 
upon  a  point  of  rock  some  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  above  our  heads  sat  the  cougar,  wail- 
ing his  weird  night  song,  a  music  possibly 
superinduced  by  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse 
— which  he  would  on  no  account  touch — 
in  the  gulch  below.  Nearly  a  score  of 
men  saw  the  animal,  and,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  punctured  the  air  about  him 
with  44s  and  50s.  One  of  the  latter  mis- 
siles smashed  through  his  ribs  and  landed 
him  upon  a  talus  heap  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  writer's  wagon.  This  was  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  large  "  red  lion  "  of  the  Black 
Hills  and  Big  Horn  countries.  The  speci- 
men was  a  male,  and  measured,  laying  a 
string  along  the  curves,  four  feet  eleven 
inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail.  Not 
more  than  a  foot  of  the  tail  remained,  the 
cougar  having  lost  a  portion  in  some  acci- 
dent or  encounter.  Quite  possibly  he  had 
been  treed  by  wolves  in  cold  weather.    The 


color  of  this  fine  male  was  of  a  decidedly 
rufous  tinge  upon  the  back — almost  the 
dun  of  the  mule  deer — shading  to  a  fawn 
tan  upon  the  flanks,  and  with  the  usual 
light  markings  upon  throat  and  belly. 

Owing  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  French 
Creek  Hills,  the  Siouan  tribes  held  this 
semi-mountainous  district  in  reverence.  To 
them,  and  doubtless  to  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  Missouri  country  before  them,  the 
Black  Hills  arose  out  of  the  Mini-ta-Ku- 
wa-Kan  (Wonderful  god-waters),  and  they 
did  not  hunt  nor  pitch  their  tepees  within 
this  territory.  So,  for  ages,  a  district 
teeming  with  vegetable  and  animal  life 
remained  unhaunted  of  men.  Fresh  evi- 
dence of  its  long  continued  immunity  from 
the  biped  hunter  could  be  gathered  from 
every  journey  afield  and  into  its  unexplored 
recesses.  Nowhere  else  have  I  met  with 
birds  and  beasts  so  absolutely  unafraid,  so 
unsophisticated  in  the  uses  of  weapons  at 
long  range.  And  this  condition  applied 
only  to  the  non-migrating  habitants.  The 
elk,  the  buffalo,  the  swift,  or  the  wolf  would 
flee  you  here  at  sight,  or  scent,  as  quickly 
as  elsewhere.  Not  so  the  blacktail,  the 
pine  hen,  the  grizzly,  or  the  cougar. 

The  largest  cougar  I  have  ever  seen 
came  upon  me  while  I  was  pecking  quartz 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulch  some  two 
miles  from  our  French  Creek  camp.  I  was 
at  rest  about  midafternoon,  seated  upon  a 
vine-grown  boulder  and  eating  a  lunch, 
when  a  yellow  apparition  descended  upon 
me  from  the  steeps  above.  A  slight  racket 
of  the  creature's  claws  upon  the  rocks  gave 
admonition  of  its  approach,  and,  looking 
upward,  I  saw  a  cougar  dropping  from  rock 
to  rock,  coming  unconcernedly,  click-clack, 
click-clack,  straight  down  toward  me.  The 
animal  appeared  not  to  notice  me,  unless, 
indeed,  as  some  visionary  creati've  such  as 
may  have  fallen  upon  the  retina  of  its 
dreams,  until  it  stood  upon  a  level  at  less 
than  fifteen  yards.  Then  it  halted  at  gaze, 
realizing  a  new  creature  in  its  front.  Its 
great  head  was  uplifted,  its  greenish-yellow 
eyes  seeming  to  flare  out  their  surprise ;  its 
legs  were  rigid;  its  tail  curved  upward 
interrogatingly,  and  every  gray  and  yellow 
hair  lay  straight  down  upon  its  skin.  Not 
fear  but  astonishment  was  in  this  expres- 
sion. The  animal  was  a  splendid  old  male, 
graying  from  age,  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
Great  Dane  dog,  and  of  a  marvelous  like- 
ness  to    the   maneless    Asiatic    lion.    He 
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stood  upon  a  flat  rock  with  a  long  leap 
between  us,  but  I  had  learned  that  neither 
the  cougar  nor  the  grizzly  "  wanted  any 
truck "  with  me,  as  a  rule,  and,  with  a 
good  six-shooter  in  hand,  felt  no  particular 
fear  of  my  caller.  Evidently  he  wanted 
none  of  me,  at  least  after  the  first  startled 
survey.  His  eyes  presently  lost  their  green 
glare,  and  his  hair  again  stood  at  a  natural 
angle.  His  ears  pricked  forward,  and  his 
lionlike  tail  swept  to  and  fro  rather  amic- 
ably for  a  moment.  All  too  soon  he  leaped 
off  the  rock  and  trotted  noiselessly  down 
the  gulch,  stopping  now  and  then  to  lift 
his  great  head  in  a  friendly  and  curious 
backward  glance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  the 
newly  abandoned  lair  of  a  family,  and 
further,  and  to  me  new,  evidence  of  that 
fastidious  cleanliness  which  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  animal.  This  retreat 
was  not  at  all  the  typical  "  panther's  den  " 
of  tradition,  but  a  bush-grown  harborage 
under  the  edge  of  a  rock,  with  just  enough 
of  shelf  to  keep  oS  the  rain.  I  should  not 
have  found  this  breeding  place  but  for  a 
certain  well-gnawed  array  of  bones  scat- 
tered over  a  little  smooth  bench  above  a 
creek  channel.  Erom  this  boneyard  there 
was  a  very  traceable  path  leading  through 
grass  and  brush  to  the  retreat  where  the 
dam  had  housed  her  young.  The  evidence 
here  told  plainly  of  the  cougar's  long 
immunity  from  annoyance  and  attack  and 
of  a  thoroughly  cleanly  habit  of  life.  There 
was  no  bone  or  other  sign  of  feasting  about 
the  lair.  The  dam  had  carried  her  kill  to 
the  creek  bench  in  every  instance,  and  the 
children  had  been  called  to  the  dining 
room.  As  bones  which  would  have  been 
crunched  or  eaten  by  grown  animals  had 
been  perfectly  cleaned  by  the  kits,  I  was 
able  to  judge  of  their  summer's  diet.  This 
had  consisted  mostly  of  minor  game,  rab- 
bits, marmots,  grouse,  and  the  like,  with  an 
occasional  small  deer.  At  least  one  whole 
family  of  badgers,  old  and  young,  had  been 
served,  pussy  having  probably  lain  for  them 
at  their  hole  until  they  were  all  in. 

In  the  winter  of  '77  the  skins  of  these 
animals  were  rarely  seen,  even  at  the 
isolated  shacks  of  chronic  gunners  whose 
camps  resembled  slaughter  pens.  One  of 
our  prospectors  on  Whitewood,  however, 
out  for  a  "  Christmas  venison,"  after  some 
hours  of  tramping  came  upon  the  snow 
trail  of  a  big  lion,  countering  the  tracks 


of  the  identical  buck  he  was  following.  In 
a  brief  time  thereafter  he  reached  a  point 
where  the  cat  had  made  its  kill,  having 
dashed  out  from  cover  of  bush  upon  the  un- 
suspecting deer.  The  cougar  had  dragged 
its  prey — a  two-year-old  blacktail  buck  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds — along 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine  for  several  hundred 
yards.  Our  hunter  found  the  carcass,  hardly 
cold,  neatly  buried  under  a  heap  of  snow 
and  pine  needles.  One  ham  had  been  torn 
away,  and,  finding  the  game  otherwise  well 
bled,  he  brought  away  the  half  saddle  and 
as  much  as  he  could  conveniently  carry. 
Much  to  my  regret,  this  hunter  did  not 
take  note  of  the  signs  which  would  have 
informed  a  careful  observer  of  the  cougar's 
mode  of  attack.  Of  this  mode  in  general, 
however,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  cougar  does  not  leap  upon  its 
big  game  nor  drop  upon  it  out  of  treetops, 
but  sneaks  close  or  lies  in  wait  upon  the 
level,  and  goes  from  cover  in  a  straight 
rush,  like  the  tiger  or  the  hunting  leopard. 
It  endeavors  to  seize  upon  the  lower  throat 
or  shoulder  with  its  teeth,  and  to  twist  the 
quarry's  head  against  this  "  purchase  "  in 
its  powerful  forearms,  until  the  neck  is 
broken.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  yet  mak- 
ing good  its  catch-hold,  the  cougar  will — 
to  put  it  modernly— go  in  and  finish  in  any 
old  style.  It  will  usually  finish  once  tooth 
and  claw  are  engaged,  but  sometimes  it 
fails  and  even  gets  the  worst  of  an  en- 
counter. ,  Felix  Michaud,  a  most  reliable 
free  trapper  of  the  old  regime,  once  told 
me  he  had  watched  a  lion  stalking  a  bull 
elk.  It  was  a  Teton  Mountain  cougar  of 
the  big  variety.  It  went  from  cover  in  a 
headlong  rush  but  missed  its  neck  stroke 
as  the  bull  lunged  ahead,  catching  him  at 
the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  going  under 
his  belly.  Both  animals  were  bowled  over 
in  a  mix-up  of  hair,  hoofs,  claws,  and  horns. 
In  a  brief  struggle,  as  they  rolled  over  to- 
gether, the  cougar  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
as  if  hoisted  by  a  spring  trap,  by  a  con- 
vulsive kick  from  the  bull's  hind  leg.  The 
maddened  elk  gained  its  legs  and  chased  its 
enemy  off  the  field.  An  unlooked-for  punch 
in  the  wind  had  taken  the  sand  out  of 
pussy. 

A  still  more  thrilling  sight  was  witnessed 
near  Caspar  Mountain,  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, by  Sergeant  Roseman,  of  the  old  Sev- 
enth Cavalry.  Roseman  was  lying  in  wait 
for  grizzly,   with   the  fresh   carcass   of  a 


'  The  wolves  will  keep  watch 
until  the  cougrar's  feet  are  frozen  and 
the  animal  falls  into  their  waiting  jaws. 
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mule  deer  for  bait,  when  two  lions  and  Old 
Ephraim  came  to  dispute  for  the  tid-bit. 
The  cats  were  first  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
They  came  trotting  down  a  dry  run  just 
above  which  Roseman  had  taken  cover.  The 
two  sniffed  the  carcass  of  his  deer  over 
carefully,  and,  finding  it  fresh  and  clean, 
took  possession.  The  male  threw  himself 
upon  it,  and  gave  vent  to  his  pleasure  in 
a  whirring  purr  which  resembled  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  Indian's  whizzing  stick.  Rose- 
man  could  have  killed  either  animal,  of 
course,  but  wanted  to  make  sure  of  both, 
and  so  waited  to  get  the  chance  of  a  cross- 
fire while  they  should  be  feasting;  this 
wait  gave  him  quite  the  finest  thrill  of  a 
somewhat  exciting  career.  For  presently 
a  big  grizzly,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  his 
meat,  ambled  out  of  the  run  and  came  shuf- 
fling forward  to  investigate. 

Expecting  the  lions  to  run,  and  knowing 
the  grizzly  could  not  get  beyond  his  reach, 
Roseman  was  about  to  shoot  the  biggest 
cat  when  both  the  animals  showed  umnis- 
takable  intention  to  fight,  and  the  hunter 
withheld  his  fire.  Both  cougars  raised 
their  backs,  and  the  rocks  vibrated  with 
their  snarls.  The  grizzly,  hungry  and 
nothing  loath  to  fight  for  a  meal,  charged, 
roaring  like  a  bull,  and  both  the  big  cats 
closed  with  him  in  a  fury  which  spoke  for 
their  undaunted  courage  where  the  odds 
were  not  all  against  them.  Roseman  said 
the  three  animals  rolled  together  for  a  full 
mimite  in  what  appeared  to  him  a  huge, 
animated  ball  of  hair,  teeth,  and  claws,  out 
of  which  tufts  of  gray  and  yellow  fur  flew 
as  though  winnowed  by  machinery.  When 
the  beasts  were  finally  sifted  out  of  this 


whirlwind  of  a  fight  the  smaller  lion  was 
badly  crippled,  but  the  larger  stood  its 
ground,  and  Old  Eph,  clawed  and  mauled 
from  head  to  heels,  appeared  to  have  had 
quite  enough  for  the  morning.  He  was 
about  to  retire  in  good  form,  grumbling  his 
deep  discontent,  when  the  Sergeant  cut  off 
his  complaint  with  a  Winchester  express. 
Roseman  also  got  the  crippled  lioD  but 
the  male  escaped  scot  free. 

In  the  winter  of  1882  I  was  camped  with 
a  party  of  hunters  in  the  woods  of  Cache 
Creek,  in  the  Comanche  Country,  I.  T. 
Here  white  hunters  had  not  much  disturbed 
the  wild  things,  and  the  Comanches,  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  beef,  did  not  exert 
themselves  to  hunt.  As  a  consequence,  wild 
turkeys  swarmed,  and  the  plentiful  cougars 
went  abroad  boldly  and  wore  sleek  coats. 
Scarce  a  day  passed  without  some  sign  or 
sight  of  the  big  cats.  At  our  hunter's 
"  wicky-up  "  in  a  prairie  opening,  backed 
by  cover  of  bush  and  timber,  we  several 
times  heard  the  "  singin'  of  the  painters." 
On  one  of  these  occasions  some  Comanches 
had  corraled  and  slaughtered  several  beef 
steers  in  the  brush  about  sixty  yards  from 
our  camp.  Not  long  after  dark  a  parcel 
of  cougars  came  to  the  bones  and  beef 
heads  which  the  Indians  had  left,  and 
literally  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
cries.  To  heighten  the  effect  of  their  dis- 
mal caterwauling  the  wind  blew  a  "  north- 
er "  and  played  mournful  accompaniment 
upon  the  skeletons  of  trees.  I  can  only 
give  an  idea  of  this  cougar  concert  by  say- 
ing that  a  chorus  of  tomcats,  intensified 
by  the  resonance  of  a  steam  calliope,  might 
offer    a    fair    conception    of    the    changes 
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"  Lithe,  curving  leaps,  graceful  in  the  extreme. 


which  were  rung  upon  our  ears.  For  an 
hour  or  more  I  would  not .  allow  my  com- 
panions to  fire  a  gun,  and  we  lay  upon  our 
blankets  listening  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
doleful  music.  Then,  out  of  sheer  weari- 
ness, I  took  my  ten  gauge,  walked  down  to 
within  fifty  yards  or  so  of  the  squallers, 
and  bombarded  the  bushes.  We  heard  no 
more  of  them  that  night,  neither  again 
while  we  were  camped  at  that  spot.  An 
examination  of  the  abundant  signs  the  next 
morning  convinced  us  that  two  old  cougar 
dams  and  their  half-grown  kits  had  dis- 
puted possession  of  the  beef  heads  and 
other  edibles.  One  family  had  possession 
and  the  other  had  been  seeking  to  intim- 
idate or  drive  them  away.  And  the  result 
was  a  chorus  which  would  have  done  credit 


to  a  Congo  jungle.  Everywhere  that 
the  animal  has  been  found  it  has 
happened  to  the  first  settlers  to  listen 
to  the  unrestrained  and  natural  voice 
of  the  cougar,  and  everywhere  this  dis- 
cerning cat  has  stilled  that  voice  at 
the  bark  of  their  dogs  and  the  crack  of 
their  rifles.  Their  tales  of  the  "  squal- 
lin'  of  painters  "  have  passed  into  the 
marvels  of  tradition. 

One  hazy  day,  with  the  wind  stirring 
just  enough  to  offer  ideal  turkey  shoot- 
ing, I  was  footing  it  softly  among  the 
tree  trunks  of  a  hackberry  grove  when 
I  came  to  the  creek  bank  at  a  wide 
channel  where  a  flat,  dry  sandbar 
extended  for  fifty  yards  or  more. 
Peering  from  cover  cautiously — 
for    a    sandbar    is    prime    turkey 
^^y       ground  where  little  shooting  has 
been  done — I  saw,  at  some  forty 
yards,  a  yellow  object  vault  up- 
ward and  show  against  the  background 
of    water   beyond.      A    second    glance 
showed  me  a  cougar  at  play.    Judging 
from   the    animal's    antics,   I    at    first 
thought  there  must  be  another  close  at 
hand.     But  no,  the  lithe,  elegant  cat 
was  simply  frolicking  by  itself  upon 
the  sand.    It  was  a  well-grown  animal 
of  a  very  light  fawn  color,  and  about 
the    size    of    the    average    menagerie 
specimen.     When  it  threw  itself  upon 
the  yellow  sand  a  keen  eye  was  needed 
to  trace  its  outlines.    Its  play  was  evi- 
dently made  from  the  love  of  action 
and  mimicry,  and  consisted  in  chasing 
mythical   birds   or   small   things,    and 
pretending  to  catch  and  devour  them. 
Its  leaps,   bounds,   and   shiftings   of   atti- 
tude  were    similar    to    those    of    a    kitten 
in  chasing  and  cufiing  at  an  erratic  and 
elusive  butterfly.    Some  of  its  lithe,  curving 
leaps  were  graceful  in  the  extreme.     As  I 
had  approached  under  cover,  with  a  breeze 
carrying  my  scent  crosswise,  I  could  watch 
the   cougar's  antics  at  ease,   and  without 
fear  of  discovery.     All  too  soon,  however, 
my  enjoyment  of  its  graceful   and  light- 
ninglike evolutions  was  interrupted  by  the 
plaintive   and  inquiring   pyouk-youk-yoTce- 
yoJce-yohe  of  a  turkey.    This  cry  came  down 
the  wind  from  up  creek  and  apparently  on 
my  side.    Instantly  the  cougar  vanished.    It 
now  took  the  keenest  of  scrutiny  to  make  out 
any  outline  of  the  big  cat,  which  had  flat- 
tened itself  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  coming  bird. 
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Pyouk-yoitk-yoJcef  Yop,  Yop,  Yop?  The 
plaining  bird  was  coming  nearer,  and  the 
stalker  upon  the  sands  flattened  itself  until 
a  mere  line  of  grayish  shade  blent  with 
the  sand.  I  could  not  see,  but  I  believed 
that  the  creature  had  even  buried  its  nose 
to  hide  the  black  spot  upon  its  upper  lip. 
I,  too,  was  after  turkeys,  but  I  could  not 
afford  to  miss  the  stalk  of  a  hunter  who  so 
far  surpasses  my  breed,  and  so  I  squatted 
behind  my  bush  and  watched  as  eagerly  as 
the  "  painter  "  for  a  bronze  patch  moving 
upon  the  sand.  There  followed  as  much  as 
two  minutes  of  silence.  Pyoke-yoke?  Yop- 
Yop  Yunkf  Startlingly  near  the  inquiry 
sounded  now,  but  the  bird  was  under  cover 
upon  the  opposite  bank  and  going  by.  At 
the  end  of  another  minute  the  cougar 
arose  and,  with  pricked  ears,  stole  softly 
down  the  bar  to  where  the  streamlet  nar- 
rowed, leaped  across,  and  disappeared  in 
the  bushes  beyond,  whether  to  still  hunt 
the  yopping  turkey,  I  do  not  know.  I 
could  not  have  stopped  the  hunter,  had  I 
wished,  for  ray  shells  were  loaded  with 
nothing  larger  than  BBs. 

Some  days  later,  in  crossing  a  jam  of 
driftwood  in  the  channel  of  this  same  creek, 
a  yellow  cat  jumped  out  from  under  my 
very  feet  and  leaped  to  gain  cover  of  the 
bush.  This  time  I  had  three  Os,  and  a 
double  charge  amidribs  stopped  pussy  at 
less  than  twenty  yards.  It  may  have  been 
the  frolicking  cat  of  the  sandbar,  but  I 
have  always  hoped  not.  The  one  killed  was 
not  a  young  animal,  but  was  less  than  six 
and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip;  The  small- 
est adult  specimens  I  have  measured  were 
those  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Ar- 
kansas, where  I  should  say  they  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  attain  to  much  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the  large  variety  of  so-called  mountain 
lions.  My  data  was  largely  gathered  from 
the  skins  purchased  by  traders  at  the  stores. 

Yet  the  largest  specimen  authentically 
reported  was  killed  in  Texas,  and  measured 
eight  feet  three  inches.  A  respectable  lion 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain varieties  have  been  found  to  exceed 
eight  feet,  extreme  measurement,  or  to 
weigh  much  above  150  pounds.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  A.  Perry,  quoted  by  Lydek- 
ker,  that  the  animal  may  sometimes  reach 
a  total  length  of  eleven  feet,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  credited.  Whatever  else  is  true, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  cougar  does 
not  attain  to  its  greatest  size  where  the 


climate  is  mild  and  food  easily  and  abun- 
dantly obtained,  but  rather  where  the 
rigors  are  great  and  strenuous  effort  is 
necessary  to  support  life.  Thus  the  biggest 
lions  are  to  be  found  at  present  upon  the 
Tetons  and  Bitter  Root  Moiintains,  and  on 
the  elevated  lands  of  Washington  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  From  Felix  Michaud,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  I  first  learned  that 
the  great  cat's  worst  enemy  is  the  gray 
wolf — "  buffalo  wolf,"  "Michaud  called  it — 
Canis  Americanis.  These  animals,  hunting 
in  packs  and  catching  sight  or  scent  of  the 
cougar,  will  invariably  give  chase — not  only 
because  driven  by  hunger  but  from  that 
venomous  animosity  current  between  dog 
and  cat.  By  force  of  superior  speed  and 
numbers  the  wolves  sometimes  succeed  in 
pulling  down  and  devouring  the  bigger 
animal,  despite  its  fighting  capacity.  This 
calamity  usually  befalls  the  cougar  in  win- 
ter time,  when  it  is  compelled  to  go  far 
afield  in  search  of  food,  and  when  its  tracks 
are  easily  followed  over  the  snow.  Should 
the  quarry  succeed  in  gaining  a  tree  its 
fate,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  will  still  be 
very  uncertain;  for  the  wolves,  unless 
called  off  by  an  easier  chase,  will  watch,  in 
a  restless  state  of  action  which  keeps  their 
own  legs  limber,  until  the  cougar's  feet 
are  frozen,  and  the  animal,  powerless  to 
cling,  falls  into  their  waiting  jaws.  Thus 
the  lion  has  been  killed  minus  tail,  ears, 
and  even  several  of  its  toes,  lost  in  stand- 
ing such  a  siege.  But  the  wolves  some- 
times suffer.  One  of  Midland's  mates  once 
found  the  fresh  carcasses  of  three  mangled 
wolves  upon  the  snow,  also  the  tracks  of 
several  retreating  wolves  and  of  the  retir- 
ing but  victorious  cougar. 

Everywhere,  in  the  wolf  country,  the 
cougar  will  fly  from  dogs,  as  a  rule  treeing 
to  escape  even  from  the  most  diminutive 
and  contemptible  of  curs.  Nothing  could 
speak  plainer  of  the  ages  of  its  persecution 
by  the  dog  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
South  America,  where  there  are  no  wolves, 
the  cougar  will  attack  any  number  of 
dogs  with  an  insatiate  fury  born  of  race 
animosity.  In  that  country,  too,  the  cat 
becomes  a  persecutor  of  its  own  kind,  and 
sets  upon  and  worries  its  heavier  and 
clumsier  relative,  the  jaguar,  whenever 
there  offers  fitting  opportunity.  Again  the 
cougar,  or  puma,  of  the  La  Plata  country 
and  southward,  becomes  a  non-resistant 
when  attacked  by  man.    Upon  the  pampas 
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of  Patagonia  the  animal  has  been  known 
to  approach  the  Gaucho  and  the  traveler, 
and  to  frolic  about  him  as  if  desiring  his 
caresses.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  inter- 
esting speculation? 

Our  m.ore  southern  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes  were  known  to  have  tamed 
the  cougar,  and  occasionally  to  have  re- 
duced the  animal  to  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion more  perfect  than  that  of  the  wolf-dog. 
Is  it  thus  within  the  possibilities  that  dis- 
tricts— that  the  whole  of  South  America 
— was  stocked  from  the  domesticated  ani- 
mal carried  thence  in  migration? 

The  iron  hand  of  the  master,  who  also 
worshiped  his  subject-captive,  may  have 
bred  the  ineradicable  spirit  of  submission. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  force  of  such 
theorizing  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  large 
powers  of  adaptability  inherent  in  the 
beast.  Yet,  in  JSTorth  America  at  least, 
the  animal  has  nowhere,  in  any  recorded 
instance,  displayed  the  spirit  of  non-resist- 
ance to  its  biped  persecutor.  We  should 
count  that  sportsman  foolhardy  indeed 
who  would  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  coon 
hunter  when  his  dogs  have  treed  a  cougar, 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  cougar  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  stand  its  ground  before  a 
man  or  openly  attack  him.  So  far  as  my 
personal  knowledge  and  collection  of  cred- 
itable evidence  go,  the  question  is  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  So  also  with  regard  to 
the  occasional  temerity  and  ferocity  of 
Canis  Americanis.  The  cougar  is  at  times, 
and  constitutionally,  a  coward,  and  again 


gives  individual  exhibition  of  a  courage 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  foolhardiness. 
The  dam  will  sometimes  take  any  kind  of 
odds  is  a  stand  to  protect  her  kits;  and 
again,  in  an  excess  of  terror,  will  abandon 
them  at  the  mere  scent  of  a  man  or  the 
echo  of  a  dog's  bark.  A  Choctaw  Indian 
once  told  me  that  near  his  "  wicky-up " 
in  the  Kiamishi  Mountains,  he  had  found 
two  young  cougar  kits  in  their  lair  so 
nearly  starved  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
revive  them.  An  examination  of  her  sign 
showed  him  that  their  dam  had  fled  upon 
catching  his  scent,  or  else  had  been  fright- 
ened off  at  the  sound  of  his  axe.  But  he 
said  that  usually  the  dam  would  have  taken 
her  young  out  of  reach. 

Of  the  cougar,  with  a  wider  significance 
than  of  any  other  of  otir  wild  animals,  it 
can  be  said  that  no  two  individuals  are 
alike.  There  is  in  this  species  of  the  cat 
diversity  of  character  in  the  individual 
only  paralleled  in  some  of  our  domestic 
breeds  of  animals.  The  bear,  especially 
the  grizzly,  the  fox,  and  the  wolf,  among 
wild  animals,  perhaps  come  second  in  dif- 
ferentiation of  individvials.  But  these  are 
not  to  compare  with  the  cougar  in  the 
diversity  of  its  resources,  the  range  of  its 
emotional  exhibit,  and  of  its  sense  percep- 
tion. And  the  difference  between  this 
elegant,  alert,  resourceful,  fastidiously 
clean,  and  wholly  delectable  cat  and  its 
frowsled,  dull  witted,  and  clumsy  con- 
geners of  the  lynx  varieties  in  well  nigh 
great  enough  to  put  the  species  beyond  the 
range  of  generic  classification. 


THE   RELATION  OF  ATHLETICS    TO  ART 


By  R.  HINTON  PERRY 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
art's  dependence  on  the  proper  physical 
development  of  the  race.  By  physical 
development  I  do  not  refer  to  mere  muscu- 
lar strength,  but  to  that  symmetrical, 
healthy,  and  harmonious  activity  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  which  constitutes  the  ar- 
tistic as  it  does,  or  should,  the  natural  and 
normal  birthright  of  every  human  being. 
It  is  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  equi- 
poise. Training  for  the  acquirement  of 
excessive  muscular  strength,  or  phenom- 
enal power  of  endurance,  does  not  produce 
this  result,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  form 
of  excess  and  tends  toward  the  abnormal. 
It  is,  therefore,  inartistic  and  unbeautiful 
in  its  result,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  health 
or  longevity;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
system  that  seeks  to  develop  every  muscle 
of  the  body  in  due  proportion,  which  seeks 
after  suppleness  and  symmetry  rather  than 
extraordinary  strength,  is  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  artist,  for  in  it  alone 
lies  the  secret  of  physical  beauty.  Such 
beauty  we  see  in  the  jSTarcissus.  an  exqui- 
site bronze  statuette  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
I^aples.  As  an  example  of  such  beauty  in 
the  female  form  nothing  can  surpass  that 
work  of  Chomenes  generally  known  as  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  To  acquire  and  maintain 
this,  so  far  as  possible,  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  all,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
health  and  happiness,  but  for  that  of  their 
children,  who  are  the  heirs  of  their  bodies. 
As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  occupa- 
tions and  modes  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  great  muscular  strength  is  often 
acquired.  But  it  is  a  strength,  almost 
without  exception,  that  is  lacking  in  har- 
monious proportion;  one  wherein  certain 
parts  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
For  this  reason  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
in  these  days  to  iind  a  perfectly  made  man 
or  woman.  For  this  reason,  also,  and  to 
remedy  this  defect,  is  a  proper  gymnastic 
training  from  childhood  a  thing  of  vital 
importance  if  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
race  are  to  be  improved. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  intelli- 
gently of  art  and  athletic  culture  without 
taking  a  look  at  the  past,  and  especially 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  ancient 
Greece.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
conditions  of  life  then  with  our  own,  not- 
ing how  balanced  and  harmonious  was  all 
that  they  produced — how  intimately  re- 
lated, '  one  to  the  other,  was  their  art  in 
its  various  forms,  and  their  daily  life — 
their  system  of  mental  training  and  their 
physical  training — ^liow  one  was  kept  in 
such  just  relationship  to  the  other,  neither 
being  given  undue  place ;  and  then  noticing 
how  different  it  is  with  us,  ever  prone  to 
violent  extremes,  excess,  and  universal  un- 
rest. Our  tendency  seems  ever  to  rush  too 
much  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
athletic  culture  at  the  expense  of  intel- 
lectual, or  vice  versa. 

And  in  art  it  is  much  the  same.  We  go 
in  for  extreme  effects,  for  violence.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  that  modern  cen- 
tre of  artistic  effort,  Paris.  There  all  these 
tendencies  of  our  life  are  focused,  and  are 
seen  in  their  greatest  intensity.  This  is 
strikingly  manifest  in  comparing  modern 
French  sculpture,  the  dominant  school  of 
our  day,  with  the  antique.  The  modern  is 
full  of  a  nervous  unrest  which  is  liable  to 
border  on  the  grotesque.  It  is  constantly 
seeking  after  bizarre  and  striking  effects. 

But  to  return  to  ancient  Greece.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Greek  sculpture  would 
never  have  achieved  the  high  plane  of 
excellence  that  it  did  had  not  the  Greek 
people,  as  a  mass,  been  endowed  with  an 
enthusiastic  worship  of  beauty  as  expressed 
in  the  human  form  very  nearly  making  it 
a  religion.  Their  sculpture  was  but  the 
efflorescence  of  this  deep  and  universal 
sentiment.  For  the  Greek  artists,  unlike 
our  own,  possessed  no  previous  standard  to 
guide  them  toward  the  ideal.  For  inspira- 
tion they  had  but  to  open  their  eyes  and 
look  upon  the  men  and  women  about  them, 
whether  brought  together  for  the  Olympic 
Games,  or  at  the  innumerable  religious 
ceremonies  and  fetes,  or  during  the  gym- 
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Bionze  Statue  of  a  Roman  Gladiator,  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 


Perfect  Female  Form,  as  Shown  in  Chomenes'  Venus  de  Medici. 
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Canova's  Statue  of  an  Italian  Boxer,  Made  About  1820. 
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nastic  contests  in  the  Stadium.  In  fact, 
with  the  light  and  graceful  costume  worn, 
every  action  of  daily  life  was  an  object 
lesson  for  the  artist,  giving  him  constant 
familiarity  with  the  human  form  in  all 
attitudes,  whether  draped  or  nude.  Every- 
where was  inspiration  and  suggestion,  for 
in  every  phase  of  Hellenic  life  was  mani- 
fest that  reverence  for  the  human  body  as 
a  divine  expression,  in  form  and  color,  of 
an  intangible  and  eternal  beauty.  It  was 
to  their  eyes  music  and  poetry  and  har- 
mony made  visible. 

The  athletic  training  of  the  Grecian 
youth  of  both  sexes  was  based  on  this  idea, 
and  was  pursued  as  seriously  as  though  it 
were  a  religious  rite.  They  cultivated  the 
body  as  the  horticulturist  does  some  rare 
rose,  seeking  to  develop  its  vitality  and 
fulness  of  beauty.  To  obtain  this  result  an 
elaborate  system  of  gymnastics,  combined 
with  a  free  out-of-door  life,  were  the 
essentials  of  every  boy's  and  of  every  girl's 
education.  In  the  Peloponnesian  states 
more  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic world  did  this  receive  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  body  politic.  There,  in  the 
open  air  of  the  Stadium,  under  the  critical 
eyes  of  the  Ephors,  the  Spartan  youths  and 
maidens  were  accustomed  to  run,  and  leap, 
and  cast  the  discus,  and  engage  in  all  man- 
ner of  athletic  contests  in  a  state  of  partial 
or  complete  nudity. 

Every  bodily  defect  was  carefully  noted, 
and  every  effort  made  for  its  remedy  by  an 
appropriate  system  of  exercise.  This  de- 
sire for  physical  perfection  was  carried  so 
far  as  even  to  affect  the  marriage  laws, 
making  them,  and  in  fact  everything  else 
in  the  state,  subservient  to  this  one  end. 
Young  people  were  broiight  together  in 
marriage  less  on  account  of  any  love  or 
attraction  they  might  feel  for  each  other, 
or  for  reasons  political  or  social,  than 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  bodily 
sound  and  capable  of  giving  to  the  state 
the  most  perfect  and  healthy  children. 
This  system  was  very  much  like  the  breed- 
ing of  race  horses  or  blooded  cattle,  and 
it  broke  down  eventually,  because  it  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  various  complex- 
ities, and,  above  all,  the  spiritual  side  of 
human  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  gave  to  the  Greek  race 
a  splendid  average  of  intellectual  and 
physical  manhood,  never  equalled  before  or 
since;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 


noble  results  achieved  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  war,  largely  justify 
the  means  employed  to  achieve  them.  In- 
deed, our  modern  civilization  is  indebted 
thereto  for  some  of  its  most  precious 
possessions. 

To  the  artist,  and  more  especially  to  the 
sculptor,  there  can  be  no  inspiration  com- 
parable to  that  given  by  the  human  body 
harmoniously  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 
He  cannot  help  seeking  to  portray  it, 
whether  the  medium  be  pigment,  or  bronze, 
or  stone.  That  inspiration  the  Greek  artist 
had  ever  before  him. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  Greek's  love  of 
athletic  sports  was  founded  purely  on 
festhetic  grounds.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  most 
powerful  factor.  Primarily,  it  arose  from 
the  exigencies  of  that  chronic  warfare  in 
which  the  Grecian  cities  grew  up;  a  war- 
fare waged  with  each  other  and  with  the 
world  at  large.  Since  none  of  the  Greek 
states  could  command  large  levies,  as 
could  the  barbarians,  they  perforce  had  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  effectiveness 
of  armament,  in  discipline,  but  above  all 
in  the  strength  and  physical  fitness  of  the 
individual  warrior.  Every  male  of  age  was 
a  possible  soldier  and,  as  such,  was  ex- 
pected always  to  be  ready  for  the  call  to 
arms.  He  was,  therefore,  bound  to  keep 
in  training,  and  it  was  with  him  a  matter 
of  supreme  pride  and  emulation  always  to 
be  so.  Out  of  these  requirements  grew  the 
athletic  contests  held  in  every  Grecian 
community.  These  eventually  developed 
into  the  far-famed  Olympic  Games  held 
every  four  years  at  Olympia,  and  which 
became  a  national  institution  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 
Like  this  latter,  it  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
stitutions that  tended  to  maintain  the  sense 
of  solidarity  throughout  the  race  in  all  its 
scattered  settlements  about  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  With  these  athletic 
contests  were  gradually  associated  the  arts, 
either  directly  as  competitors  for  prizes,  or 
as  means  for  the  glorification  of  the  suc- 
cessful athlete. 

The  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games  was 
brought  back  to  his  native  city  in  triumph, 
like  a  conquering  general.  The  whole  city 
turned  out  in  procession,  with  laurel 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers  to  deck 
his  chariot,  while  there  was  feasting,  and 
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music,  and  dancing  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Often  was  he  raised  to  the  chief  political 
honors  of  his  native  state,  and  often  was 
he  chosen  to  lead  his  fellow  citizens  to  bat- 
tle. The  greatest  sculptors  that  Greece 
could  produce  were  eagerly  sought  out  and 
commissioned  to  immortalize  the  victor  in 
imperishable  form.  Such  men  as  Phidias, 
Myron,  Scopas,  Lysippus,  Praxiteles,  and 
a  host  of  others  were  only  too  greatly 
pleased  to  execute  such  commission. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Disk- 
thrower  by  Myron  of  Athens,  originally 
done  in  bronze — a  marble  copy  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Vatican — and  the  Boxer,  a 
seated  figure  in  bronze  in  the  Muesum  of 
Naples.  Entirely  Greek  in  spirit,  but 
modern,  is  the  Boxing  Athlete,  by  Canova. 

Rome  gave  her  athletic  training  an  en- 
tirely military  character,  consequently  she 
has  left  us  nothing  in  art  except  copies 
of  Greek  works.  With  the  extinction  of 
Hellenic  civilization  athletics  and  art  be- 
came hopelessly  divorced.  The  monkish 
spirit  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  church 
banished  the  nude  from  art.  Instead  of 
representing  athletes  in  the  fulness  of 
youth  and  strength,  graceful  nymphs,  gods, 
and  goddesses  in  all  the  pagan  glory  of 
sumptuous  form,  art  became  enamored  of 
anaemic  saints  and  kneeling  angels. 

When  the  Renaissance  stirred  Europe 
out  of  her  slumber  a  more  natural  form 
of  art  appeared,  one  that  in  Italy  came  to 
rival  that  of  Greece  at  her  apogee,  and  the 
study  of  the  human  form  became  once 
more  an  all-absorbing  pursuit.  But  at  no 
time  was  athletic  training  founded  on  an 
artistic  basis  and  pursued  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  harmonious  muscular  develop- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  so  studied  since  the 
Greek  days.  And  great  is  the  pity  of  it, 
for  the  method  of  aesthetic  training  which 
has  an  eye  to  artistic  development  must 
tend  toward  a  more  even,  better  balanced, 
and  more  rounded  bodily  growth.  It  is 
bound  to  act  as  a  corrective  of  our  tend- 
ency to  seek  great  muscular  strength  in 
special  directions,  and  bring  us  more  of 
bodily  symmetry.  A  result  not  only  more 
beautiful,  but  more  healthful. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  observ- 
able nowadays  toward  a  healthier  view  of 
life — a  return  to  a  freer  and  more  natural 
conception   of    its    functions — a    breaking 


away  from  the  lingering  effects  of  that 
mediaeval  asceticism  that  was  born  of 
Rome's  decay;  a  return  to  something  like 
the  antique  view-point,  with  its  broader 
and  saner  conceptions  of  man's  physical 
and  spiritual  being,  the  realization  that  a 
sound  mind  needs  a  sound  body  wherein 
to  act.  Very  strongly  does  this  apply  to 
women,  who  have  been  made  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  false  systems,  particularly 
from  the  false  ideas  of  feminine  modesty 
and  decorum  that  have  held  sway  during 
so  many  generations.  It  behooves  us,  in 
this  new  activity,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  of  the  artistic,  to  balance  our 
seeking  after  strength  and  render  our 
growth  harmonious. 

The  universally  increasing  attention  now 
being  given,  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  to  out-of-door  sports  and  to 
physical  culture  is  a  sign  of  the  best  omen. 
For  this  movement,  if  consistently  carried 
forward  and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  pow- 
erful influence  toward  the  physical  and 
intellectual  uplifting  of  the  race.  No 
class  can  have  a  greater  solicitude  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  movement  than  the 
artists,  for  they  cannot  create  beautiful 
forms  without  having  beautiful  forms 
around  them  from  which  to  draw  inspira- 
tion. As  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source, 
so  the  art  of  a  people  cannot  rise  above 
that  people's  physical  and  mental  plane. 
The  art  of  a  nation  is  but  the  mirror  of 
that  nation's  ideals,  and  faithfully  reflects 
their  slightest  change.  This  new  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  athletics  will  add 
dignity,  interest,  and  standing,  making  it 
a  factor  second  to  none  in  the  development 
of  our  civilization.  To  add  an  artistic  side 
will  neither  detract  from  it  hygienically 
nor  as  a  form  of  amusement.  It  will  be  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  superior  tj'pe  of  men  and  women,  and 
is  of  as  great  consequence  to  women  as  to 
raen.  That  women  are  growing  more  and 
more  to  realize  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
athletic  tendency  of  the  modern  girl.  If 
she  will  combine  therewith  an  intelligent 
effort  after  well-balanced  and  harmonious 
development,  the  results  are  bound  to  be 
satisfying  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many 
ways  the  female  body  is  quicker  than  the 
male  to  respond  to  training. 
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CATCHING  SHAD   FOR  THE   MARKET 


By  WILLIAM  A.  STIMPSON 


SHAD  fishing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  boys  just  at  the  season 
when  they  can  best  be  spared  from  the 
farms  on  which  most  of  them  live  and 
work. 

With  the  first  hint  of  spring  the  shad 
begin  to  run.  Instinctively  making  their 
way  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  that  empty  into  the  ocean,  they 
ascend  by  easy  stages  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles,  until  the  females  find  a  shallow 
stretch  of  water  with  a  sandy  bed,  where 
they  deposit  their  spawn.  This  accom- 
plished, they  hurry  back  to  the  sea,  thin 
and   emaciated.     No    one    knows    to    what 


sea  haunts  the  shad  go  after  they  leave 
the  rivers.  Occasionally  one  is  caught  in 
company  with  schools  of  mackerel  or  her- 
ring, hwi  with  this  exception  they  are  seen 
only  once  a  year.  The  fry  remain  in  the 
streams  where  they  are  hatched  until  fall, 
when  they  too  seek  the  ocean. 

The  shad  is  the  largest,  best  known,  and 
most  valuable  of  the  herring  family  fotmd 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  in 
years  gone  specimens  weighing  twelve  and 
fourteen  pounds  were  frequently  taken; 
but  now  ten  pounds  is  the  maximum,  and 
even  a  nine-pounder  is  something  of  a 
rarity.  They  frequent  the  rivers  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  ISTorth  America  from 
Florida  to  Maine,  and  through  the  efforts 
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'  The  seines  are  laid  in  the  boats." 


of  the  California  Fish  Comraission  have 
been  introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  southern  Atlantic  states  the  sea- 
son is  two  or  three  months  earlier  than 
in  the  north,  the  shad  beginning  to  run  in 
the  St.  John's  Eiver,  Florida,  in  JSTovember. 
The  height  of  the  season  is  not  tintil  Feb- 
ruary, however.  Further  up  the  coast,  in 
the  Savannah  River,  their  first  appearance 
is  in  January.  In  the  Neuse  River  they 
come  a  little  later,  while  in  the  Albemarle 
the  important  shad  fisheries  do  not  begin 
until  March.  Chesapeake  Bay  fishermen 
notice  the  shad  in  February,  and  by  April 
are  in  the  midst  of  their  work.  In  the 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimac 
rivers  the  season  follows  later  still,  and 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  reached  it  is 
May  or  June. 

The  Delaware  River  shad  fisheries  are 
among  the  most  extensive.  If  the  spring- 
is  forward,  the  advance  guard  of  the  shad 
army  makes  its  appearance  as  early  as 
February,  and  there  are  scattering  runs 
through  March  and  the  fore  part  of  April. 
These  first  comers,  called  "  scouts  "  by  the 
fishermen,   are   small  in  size   and  poor   in 


flavor,  yet  they  are  caught  and  bring  a 
fancy  price  in  the  early  market.  Frora 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May 
occur  the  great  runs  in  this  stream.  Then 
comes  a  week  of  night  and  day  work,  when 
each  of  the  shore  fisheries  makes  an  aver- 
age catch  of  nearly  30,000  shad. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  shad 
caught  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  one 
season  have  been  worth  to  the  fishermen 
the  sum  of  $1,656,580.  The  market  price 
placed  on  the  various  fishing  grounds  is 
another  factor  which  goes  to  show  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  industry;  one  Dela- 
ware River  fishery  a  few  years  ago  sold  for 
$10,000.  The  government  stocks  the  shad 
streams  with  young,  year  after  year,  thus 
making  the  industry  ever  more  profitable ; 
yet  the  supply  never  equals  the  demand. 

Before  the  winter  has  really  gone  the 
shad  fisherman  overhauls  his  nets,  repairs 
his  old  boats,  and  builds  new  ones  for  the 
spring  work.  The  shad  give  very  little 
warning  of  their  approach,  and  everything 
must  be  in  readiness  for  business  at  short 
notice,   for   the   least   delay   means   heavy 
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loss.  Many  a  shad  fisherman's  modest  for- 
tune has  been  made  or  lost  in  a  single 
week. 

When  the  weather  has  moderated  sufii- 
ciently  for  the  shad  to  run,  the  fishermen 
post  sentinels  in  the  channel,  experienced 
men,  who  can  tell  when  a  school  of  shad  is 
approaching.  The  seines,  immense  affairs 
from  150  to  500  fathoms  in  length,  are  laid 
in  the  boats  all  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and  at  a  signal  from  the  watchers  the 
work  begins.  A  boat  is  pushed  off  and 
three  men  seize  the  oars,  while  two  more 


net  around  into  a  great,  narrow  bag,  or 
"  purse,"  and  has  pushed  it  and  its  cap- 
tives close  in  shore.  Foot  by  foot  the 
immense  net  is  drawn  in,  the  frantic  shad 
darting  wildly  this  way  and  that  as  the 
trap  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  When 
the  long  bag  has  been  brought  down  to  a 
pocket  ten  feet  square  the  men  wade  waist 
deep  into  the  stream,  and,  plunging  both 
hands  into  the  water,  take  out  fish  and 
throw  them  into  the  boat.  Formerly  the 
hauling  was  all  done  by  hand,  but  now  cap- 
stans are  used. 


Drawing  the  Net  Down  Stream. 


stand  in  the  stern  and  pay  out,  or  "  shoot," 
the  net.  From  ten  to  fifteen  men  on  land 
have  hold  of  the  shore  lines  and  keep  one 
end  of  the  net  close  to  the  bank.  The 
boat  is  headed  across  the  river  until  the 
entire  net  has  been  paid  out.  Then  the 
course  is  changed  and  the  bow  pointed 
toward  a  spot  down  stream  on  the  same 
side  as  that  from  which  the  rowers  started. 
The  men  on  the  bank  keep  pace  with  the 
hoat  and  both  parties  meet  some  distance 
below  the  starting  place. 

Meanwhile   the   current   has   swung   the 


Drift  net  fishing  is  always  carried  on  at 
night  when  the  shad  cannot  see  the  fine 
meshes,  and,  blindly  poking  their  heads 
through  the  openings,  are  caught  and  held 
fast  by  the  gills  or  fins.  The  nets  are 
made  of  fine  linen  cord  and  have  each  a 
cork  line  and  a  lead  line.  Two  men  are 
required  to  handle  one  net.  They  string 
it  across  the  river,  allowing  it  to  drift 
down  stream,  and  intercept  the  shad  as 
they  swim  up.  After  a  net  has  been  in  the 
water  for  several  hours  it  is  hauled  in  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat  and  the  fish  removed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  net  farthest  from  the 
boat  a  lantern  is  generally  set.  When  a 
fish  finds  himself  caught  he  begins  strug- 
gling to  escape.  His  motions  are  com- 
municated along  the  cork  line  to  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  bobbing  of  this  light  gives 
some  idea  as  to  how  many  are  in  the  net. 

Dip  nets  are  large,  basket  shaped  affairs, 
rigged  on  an  appliance  resembling  an 
ancient  well  sweep.  When  a  school  is  dis- 
covered, these  baskets  are  dipped  into  the 
water.  After  a  few  minutes  they  are 
raised  again  and  generally  contain  some 
of  the  migrating  fish. 

Shad  fishing  is  hard  and  precarious  work. 
The  fisherman  must  count  on  having  his 
clothes  always  soaked  with  icy  April  water. 
Often,  too,  the  nets  come  in  empty,  and 
then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
another  cast  and  hope  for  better  luck. 

A  remarkable  fact  noticed  by  fishermen 
is  that  the  identical  shad  apparently  fre- 
quent the  same  streams  year   after  year. 


To  prove  this,  they  point  out  that  those 
taken  in  Florida  waters  are  smaller  than 
shad  caught  in  the  North,  while  in  different 
streams  the  fish  differ  in  form,  thickness, 
and  shape.  There  is  also  a  preponderance 
of  opinion  favoring  the  flesh  of  the  north- 
ern fish. 

After  entering  the  rivers  the  shad  take 
little,  if  any,  food  previous  to  spawning, 
but  afterward  they  will  bite  at  flies  or  any 
shining  object  floating  in  the  water.  They 
have  even  been  known  to  snap  at  artificial 
bait.  The  toothless  mouth  of  the  adult  is 
unfit  for  feeding  upon  anything  except 
minute  animal  matter  found  in  the  water. 
Food  is  rarely  found  in  their  stomachs, 
the  only  substance  commonly  seen  there 
being  something  closely  resembling  black 
mud.  From  this  it  is  supposed  that  the 
shad  swim  with  mouths  extended,  swallow- 
ing the  animal  life  that  swarms  in  the 
water,  and  on  this  growing  plump  and 
sweet. 


ENGLISH  STEEPLECHASING 


By   GEORGE  C.   ROLLER 


STEEPLECHASING !  What  memories 
the  very  word  awakens !  What  man 
has  ever  taken  part  in  this  most  glo- 
rious of  sports  whose  blood  does  not  tingle 
at  the  very  thought  of  it  ?  When  I  say 
"  taken  part,"  I  am  not  talking  of  the  man 
who  looks  on  and  backs  horses.  It  is  as 
an  amateur  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that 
I  write;  one  who  for  years  and  years  has 
done  a  bit  of  chasing  just  to  keep  himself 
fit,  and  has  owned  a  "  crock "  or  two  now 
and  then,  in  order  to  have  something  to 
ride  when  others  would  not  trust  him  with 
a  mount;  one  who  has  had  his  bumps  and 
knocks,  who  is  now  being  slowly  but  surely 
laid  on  the  shelf,  and  is  only  fit  to  sit  down 
and  write  about  a  pastime  he  loved  with  all 
his  heart. 

The  "  Illegitimate  Sport "  !  Such  is  the 
opprobrious  designation  which  the  racing 
fraternity  is  pleased  to  give  it.  Yet  ask 
the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  which  he 


would  sooner  watch,  a  good  three  mile 
chase  or  the  best  five  furlong  scurry  of  the 
year,  and  the  verdict  nine  times  out  of  ten 
will  favor  the  chase,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  really  gives  one  a  show  for  his 
money.  At  an  ordinary  flat  race  meeting, 
unless  you  are  a  racing  expert,  with  the 
exception  of  the  finish,  very  little  enjoy- 
ment can  be  got  out  of  the  actual  race, 
even  if  you  could  see  it,  which  you  can't 
on  most  of  our  crack  courses.  But  how 
different  with  a  steeplechase !  It  is  both 
longer  and  slower,  and  with  good  glasses 
you  can  generally  see  pretty  nearly  every 
jump.  And  how  much  more  do  the  fences 
add  to  the  excitement  of  the  race !  Then 
there  is  the  everlasting  interest  in  watch- 
ing how  the  different  horses  and  their 
jockeys  negotiate  their  jumps.  Whether 
the  horse  hangs,  or  swerves,  or  pecks  on 
landing;  how  so-and-so  saves  himself  and 
his  gee  when  badly  crossed,  and  a  hundred 
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other  little  details  that  the  uninitiated  can 
follow.  No !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the  jump- 
ers can  give  the  flat  racers  a  stone  and  a 
beating. 

One  reason  whj^  steeplechasing  is  not 
more  popular  among  British  horse  lovers 
is  that  steeplechasing  goes  on  only  in  the 
winter;  and  perhaps  the  less  said  about  an 
English  winter  the  better.  You  can  go  to 
fifty  jumping  meetings  during  the  season 
and  not  get  half  a  dozen  really  decent 
days. 

One  experience  riding  at  Windsor  I  well 
remember !  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  really  impossible  to  see  the  other  side 
from  the  grand  stand.  The  authorities 
delayed  the  start  for  half  an  hour,  but 
finding  that  things  got  no  better,  orders 
came  round  to  the  paddock  to  turn  out. 
I  had  already  endeavored  to  walk  over  the 
very  tricky  looped  hurdle  course  and  lost 
my  way,  so  my  feelings  can  better  be  imag- 
ined than  described,  for  it  was  my  luck 
to  be  riding  in  the  first  race.  It  was  a 
maiden  race  over  the  "  sticks,"  and  the 
trainer's  instructions  were  to  slip  off  and 
make  the  running  throughout.  My  mount 
was  poor  old  Sir  Excess,  a  horse  that  had 
won  good  races  on  the  flat  in  the  United 
States,  but  after  being  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Crocker  never  did  anything  in  Eng- 
land. The  race  was  a  terrible  ordeal. 
When  we  jumped  one  fence  we  had  to  fish 
around  until  we  found  the  next.  I  got  off 
well  and  kept  the  old  horse  going.  So 
much  so,  that  when  we  had  done  half  the 
course  I  couldn't  see  what  had  become  of 
the  others ;  I  could  only  hear  them  now  and 
then.  I  began  to  hope  that  they  had  for- 
gotten me.  But  alas !  they  hadn't,  for  on 
getting  into  what  I  imagined  was  the 
straight  run  in  I  heard  them  coming,  and 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  post  two  of 
them  passed  me  as  if  I  had  been  standing 
still.  They  say  a  stag  won't  riin  in  a  fog, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  horses.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  our  horses  were  trying 
in  this  particular  race.  Young  Widger 
had  his  whip  going  the  whole  time  on  poor 
old  Wild  Man  From  Borneo — once  Grand 
l^ational  winner — who  finished  second. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  could  only  be  induced  to  turn  on 
a  few  really  fine  days  during  the  steeple- 
chase season  the  sport  would  improve 
immediately.  We  should  have  bigger  gates. 


the  outcome  of  which  would  mean  more 
valuable  stakes,  then  larger  fields  and,  of 
course,  better  class.  You  cannot  expect 
a  man  to  convert  even  a  moderate  fiat 
racing  handicap  horse  into  a  jumper 
whilst  the  stakes  are  so  small.  Were  these 
increased  a  purer  atmosphere  would  imme- 
diately surround  this  branch  of  racing. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  unless  the 
owner  of  jumpers  goes  in  heavily  for  bet- 
ting he  cannot  pay  his  way,  even  should 
he  happen  to  be  particularly  lucky.  For 
such  stakes  as  £40  or  £100  cannot  cover 
trainers'  and  entrance  fees,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  the  many  other  little  calls  on 
his  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  the  £5  and 
£10  (for  a  win)  which  has  to  go  on  to  the 
jockey,  unless  you  ride  the  horse  yourself. 

I  think  I  hear  somebody  say,  "  Why  don't 
you  put  an  amateur  up  to  save  this  latter 
expense  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  ordi- 
nary professional's  fee  and  the  usual  "  odds 
to  a  fiver  "  which  most  of  our — what  one 
might  call — "  professional  gentlemen  rid- 
ers "  expect.  Anyway  this  latter  arrange- 
ment is  considered  the  proper  thing,  and 
there  are  not  many  of  this  denomination 
who  would  refuse  to  allow  you  to  put  a  bit 
on  their  mount  for  them. 

Betting  is  therefore  the  only  means  by 
which  the  game  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  actual  loss.  That  is  to  say,  successful 
betting.  And  to  back  a  jumper  with  any 
certainty  of  success  he  must  be  about  a 
couple  of  stone  better  than  any  of  the 
rest;  for  you  have  to  allow  for  the  risk  of 
falling  and  many  other  possibilities.  We 
all  know  the  usual  means  employed  to 
obtain  this  two  stone  advantage  in  a  handi- 
cap. Hence  the  rottenness  of  most  of  our 
steeplechases.  It  is  impossible  to  get  up 
much  enthusiasm  about  a  race  when  you 
know  that  probably  only  one  of  the  starters 
is  trying,  and  you  don't  know  which  until 
the  race  is  over.  This  state  of  things  must 
militate  strongly  against  the  popularity  of 
the  sport.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  put  it 
down  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  stakes 
are  so  small,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  What  we  want  is  a  better 
class  of  horse  and  a  better  class  of  owner. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  latter  "  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished "  is  ap- 
proaching, now  that  the  King  has  won  a 
Grand  National  and  that  the  present  Duke 
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Grand  National  Open  Ditch. 


Beecher's  Brook. 


Sft 

Valentine'sBrook. 

of  Westminster  and  one  or  two  others  of 
his  high  standing  have  taken  to  chasing — 
aye  !  and  riding  too  ! 

"  Owner  up !  "  That  is  what  one  likes  to 
see  on  the  board!  He  may  not  give  you  a 
display  of  horsemanship  such  as  one  sees 
in  the  riding  of  Arthur  Nightingall,  or 
many  other  of  our  crack  professional  jock- 
eys— but  he  is  having  a  try,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  The  secure  and  irre- 
sponsible business  of  looking  on  whilst 
others  do  the  work  is  hateful  to  all  true 
sportsmen,  and  the  more  men  we  see  riding 
their  own  horses  the  better  and  cleaner 
the  sport  will  become. 

Many  men  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  themselves  to  enter  into  competition 
with   the   professional,    for   fear    of   being 


outclassed.  Very  likely  they  will  not  show 
up  to  advantage,  at  any  rate  not  at  first; 
but  only  think  what  a  lot  they  can  learn ! 
In  two  or  three  big  handicaps  they  can 
pick  up  more  hints  than  they  would  in 
hundreds  of  hunt  races,  where  they  meet 
only  amateurs  whose  average  excellence  is 
anything  but  good.  No  one  realizes  what 
a  lot  there  is  to  learn  until  he  happens  to 
get  between  two  professional  jocks  in  a 
race,  both  bent  on  getting  the  better  of 
him.  We  won't  say  that  they  actually  cross 
him — they  are  too  cute  for  that — ^but  if 
bothering,  shouting,  and  rushing  him  at 
his  fences  can't  bring  him  to  grief  they 
don't  fail  for  want  of  trying.  All  this  sort 
of  thing  puts  an  amateur  off  terribly  at 
first,  but  he  soon  gets  used  to  it.  It  is 
only  by  riding  with  the  real  article  that 
5'ou  fully  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
your  mount  going  right  up  to  the  fence. 
When  two  horses  are  galloping  stride  for 
stride  with  each  other,  they  invariably  take 
off  at  the  same  moment;  hence  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  that  if  one  of  them  is 
rushed  forward  when  he  comes  to  the  fence, 
and  the  other  allowed  to  hang,  the  first 
times  his  jump  accurately  and  the  other 
takes  off  some  yards  too  soon,  the  result 
very  often  being  a  toss.  The  steeplechase 
rider  knows  this  instinctively,  and  if  we 
consult  the  camera  we  find  he  is  correct. 
Especially  is  this  so  with  young  horses ; 
the  old  ones  learn  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  are  clever  enough  to  save  themselves 
if  they  do  make  a  mistake.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  good  chasers  manage  to  get 
themselves  over  a  country  when  crowded 
up,  as,  for  instance,  over  the  first  few 
fences  in  the  Grand  National,  which  they 
have  to  take  all  in  a  bunch.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  many  of  them  even  to  see  the 
fences.  Probably  they  jump  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  making  their  spring  on  the  spot 
where  they  see  the  others  rise.  The  tyro, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  should  always  make  his 
debut  on  a  well-trained  chaser,  or,  if  he  is 
a  man  whose  "  humble  means  match  not  his 
haughty  spirit,"  on  some  old  crock  that 
knows  the  game.  If  he  keeps  his  head  and 
sits  still  he  will  not  disgrace  himself.  The 
noble  three  thousand  guinea  steed  or  the 
humble  three-legged  one  will  pull  him 
through  somehow.  Don't  try  to  school 
"  young  uns  "  till  you  have  been  at  it  for 
some  time.  The  pride  of  that  youngster 
who  neglects  this  fatherly  advice  will  most 
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assuredly  have  its  fall ;  and  probably  a 
pretty  nasty  one  too. 

The  jumps  play  a  very  important  part 
in  steeplechasing,  and,  curiously  enough, 
are  a  thing  upon  v^^hich  no  two  people  seem 
to  agree.  Some  say  our  fences  ought  to 
be  stiffer  and  some  lighter,  and  the  number 
of  suggestions  that  one  sees  in  print  as  to 
their  make  and  shape  is  surprising.  But 
of  all  the  jumps  that  excite  the  criticism 
of  the  general  public,  the  unfortunate 
"  open  ditch  "  is  the  one  that  suffers  most ; 
so  much  so,  that  one  hardly  dares  venture 
again  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  from  the 
hunting  man's  point  of  view  the  open  ditch 
is  an  abomination.  It  is  not  a  jump  that 
is  ever  found  in  the  hunting  field;  the  rail 
in  front  of  the  ditch  is  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  artificially  made  fences.  Also,  no 
hunter  until  he  has  been  specially  trained 
to  this  particular  form  of  jump  will  ever 
take  kindly  to  it.  When  he  ought  to  be 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  fence  he  will 
balk,  cast  his  eyes  down  on  the  guard  rail, 
and  then,  if  he  can't  stop  himself,  will 
bundle  on  top  of  the  fence,  when  perhaps, 
if  he  is  very  clever,  he  may  save  himself; 
but  the  chances  are  he  will  give  his  rider 
an  ugly  fall.  Now  let  us  look  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

The  hunting  man  will  argue :  "If  a 
hunter  can  negotiate  an  ordinary  fence 
with  the  ditch  to  him,  as  he  constantly 
does  in  the  hunting  field,  why  should  he 
not  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  steeplechase?" 
The  answer  is  this.  There  is  generally 
something  about  the  look  of  a  natural 
ditch  and  fence  which  a  clever  hiinter 
recognizes  immediately.  There  is  a  bank 
on  the  fence  side;  the  grass  grows  differ- 
ently ;  the  obstacle  probably  is  not  directly 
before  you;  or  there  are  a  hundred  other 
little  things  that  tell  a  man  and  a  horse 
with  a  practised  eye  in  an  instant  what 
they  are  to  expect.  But  a  made  fence 
with  a  deep  cut  trench  in  front  gives  no 
such  guide.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
guard  rail,  without  which  the  obstacle  is 
nothing  but  a  trap.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  shock  some  of  us  got  on  walking  round 
the  course  before  a  hunt  meeting  at  Win- 
canton,  some  years  ago,  on  discovering  a 
fence  with  a  beautifully  dug  grave  in  front 
of  it,  minus  the  much-abused  assistance  to 
the  eye.  Our  alarm  proved  well  founded, 
for  more  than  half  of  the  many  tosses  that 
occurred  during  the  meeting  happened  to 


be  at  that  very  jump,  and  many  of  the 
horses  were  hunters  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Again  the  hunting  man  never — until  he 
tries  it — realizes  the  pace  at  which  one 
approaches  a  fence  when  riding  between 
the  flags.  This,  of  course,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Hence  all  think- 
ing men  will  agree  that  until  something 
else  can  be  invented  the  guard  rail  is 
almost  a  necessity.  Discussion  on  this 
subject  was  rife  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  steeplechase  season,  on  account  of 
several  bad  accidents  at  Sandown  Park, 
notably  that  of  Hidden  Mystery,  who  was 
killed  at  the  open  ditch.  Since  then  I  see 
they  have  turfed  up  the  space  between  the 
guard  rail  and  the  side  of  the  ditch.  This 
I  am  sure  is  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago 
they  tried  this  at  Phunpton,  with  most  dis- 
astrous results,  for  it  simply  makes  the 
ditch  blinder  than  ever;  the  horses  drive 
their  hoofs  right  through  the  turf  and  can 
hardly  escape  a  fall.  I  verified  this  by 
going  to  look  at  the  spot  after  the  races. 
The  turf  was,  needless  to  say,  removed 
after  that  unfortunate  season.  Never 
were  there  so  many  falls  as  during  that 
year,  and  nearly  all  at  the  open  ditch. 

In  diagram  No.  1  are  shown  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  open  ditch,  exactly 
as  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  Liverpool  course, 
over  which  the  Grand  National  is  run.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  bar  in  front  of  the 
ditch  is  in  a  more  upright  position  than  is 
usual  on  most  steeplechase  courses.  As  a 
rule  it  inclines  more  inward  toward  the 
fence,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  dan- 
gerous. 

Diagrams  No.  2  and  No.  3  show  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  two  celebrated  fences 
on  the  same  -course,  viz.:  Valentine's 
Brook  and  Beecher's  Brook.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  ground  on  the  landing  side 
of  Beecher's  Brook  is  about  li  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  taking  off,  so  that  unless 
the  animal  has  his  hocks  well  under  him  a 
peck  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  real  danger  in  these  two  jumps  lies, 
I  think,  in  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
the  fences.  The  ditches  on  the  further 
side  look  alarming,  but  the  pace  at  which 
the  horse  is  going  must  carry  hiiu  over 
them  should  he  jump  clean.  If  he  fails  to 
do  this,  his  rider  gets  a  nasty  fall  on  the 
deep  cut  side  of  the  brook.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  strength  and  depth  of  the 
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fences  that  make  the  Grand  National 
course  more  formidable  than  any  other  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  have 
nothing  like  it  in  France  or  Germany. 
However,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
comparison,  for  steeplechasing  in  England 
is  mere  child's  play  as  compared  with  that 
in  Australia.  What  with  their  posts  and 
rails  and  tree  trunks  their  courses  are 
truly  appalling.  I  was  over  there  some 
years  ago  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
offered  a  mount  in  the  big  race  at  Sydney. 
But,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  "  I 
wasn't  taking  any !  "  Indeed,  to  an  Orient 
Line  fed  man,  after  a  six  weeks'  voyage, 
the  very  sight  of  the  course  was  enough 
to  make  him  turn  green  with  fright.  Of 
course,  they  don't  rush  their  fences  as 
English  riders  do,  but  they  go  quite  fast 
enough  to  be  unpleasant,  and  the  percent- 
age of  falls  is  terrible.  It  is  on  account  of 
pace  that  none  of  their  great  horses,  such 
as  Daimio  and  Levanter,  have  ever  proved 
successful  in  any  great  degree  over 
English  courses.  In  Australia  a  horse 
must  dwell  a  little  at  his  fences,  and  it  is 
just  that  little  check  that  makes  him  lose 
his  races  in  England.  We  expected  to  see 
Daimio  make  a  great  show  in  the  Grand 
National,  but  he  was  nowhere.  Some 
thought  it  was  the  climate  that  affected 
him,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above 
cause  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  point-to-point  racing,  although 
it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  steeple- 
chasing proper.  It  is,  however,  coming 
every  year  more  and  more  en  evidence;  so 
much  so,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
regarded  either  as  a  serious  rival  or  as  an 
assistance  to  what  some  people  might  call 
the  legitimate  steeplechasing;  or  possibly 
the  two  may  gradually  merge  into  one 
another.  This  last,  I  fear,  is  probably 
what  will  happen.  In  the  old  days,  only 
three  races  were  allowed  to  be  run  at  one 


point-to-point  meeting.  Last  season  the 
National  Hunt  Committee  withdrew  this 
limit,  and  now  the  Master  of  Hounds  can 
have  as  many  races  as  he  likes,  provided  he 
take  no  gate  money.  This,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ! 
Up  to  the  present  the  betting  element  has 
been  almost  absent.  It  has  been  a  nice 
little  meeting  of  hunting  men,  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  their  country,  who  have  come 
together  to  try  conclusions  with  their 
hunters.  The  three  races  consisted  of  a 
lightweight,  a  heavyweight,  and  the  ever 
popular  farmers'  race.  It  has  been  purely 
and  simply  an  amateur  affair.  No  stakes; 
just  a  sweepstake,  say,  of  one  sovereign  and 
nothing  more.  The  man  who  brought  a 
"  long  tail "  out  was  looked  at  askance. 
The  extension  of  the  number  of  races  has 
already,  in  many  cases,  produced  a  regular 
little  steeplechase  meeting  with  one  or  two 
open  races  and  things  of  that  kind,  the 
importance  of  which  has  made  it  worth 
while  for  the  "  bookies "  to  put  in  an 
appearance — and  then,  at  once,  good-by 
to  the  healthy  amateur  element.  The 
stakes  have  become  worth  winning.  I  had 
a  circular  last  season  sent  me  advertising 
an  open  point-to-point  race,  stakes  value 
£60.  So  once  more  the  blood  horse  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  the  cock-tail  takes  a 
back  seat.  The  courses  become  flagged 
and  the  fences  begin  to  be  made  up.  The 
semi-professional  rider  is  dressed  up  in  a 
scratch  lot  of  hunting  togs  and  figures  as 
a  subscriber  to  the  hunt — the  owner  of  the 
horse  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  plank 
down  a  fiver  to  qualify  him  for  his  nefari- 
ous end.  And  so  it  goes  on !  The  profes- 
sional element  will  come  into  point-to- 
point  racing,  as  it  has  already  done  at  the 
good  old-fashioned  hunt  meetings,  and 
what  at  one  time  looked  like  a  revival  of 
the  real  old  sporting  meetings  will  sooii 
degenerate  into  the  ramping,  betting  crowd 
of  a  third  rate  steeplechase  meeting. 


Old  Monarch. 
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By  LYNN    TEW  SPRAGUE 


THE  morning  summons  was  most 
tim.ely  and  fitting,  for  I  was  awak- 
ened just  at  dawn  by  the  rapping 
of  a  hairy  woodpecker  on  the  roof  of  my 
chamber.  While  I  hastily  dressed  I  heard 
the  reveille  of  robins,  and  a  bluebird  sing- 
ing his  matin  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
pear  tree  that  brushed  my  window.  How 
fresh  and  sweet  and  fortifying  was  the 
taste  of  the  dawn!  I  had  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous,  and  how  bright  and  prom- 
ising and  full  of  hope  life  seemed. 

On  the  "  side  stoop  "  I  found  Ephraim, 
my  bird-loving  bachelor,  farmer  friend,  and 
host. 

"  Wal,  how  be  ye  this  morning  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  heard  ye  stepping  'round,  so  I 
didn't  call.  Goin'  for  a  tramp  'fore  break- 
fast ?  Guess  I'll  trudge  along  with  ye  up 
the  brook  a  ways.  Maybe  I  kin  ketch  a  few 
trout.  Go  hum.  Wag !  Go  hum,  sir !  "  he 
called  to  the  beagle  that  stood  wagging  his 
tail  in  the  doorway;  and  then,  by  way  of 
apology  to  the  dog,  he  put  the  blame  on 
me.     "  Ye'll  skeer  the  birds,  sir." 

Never  was  a  morning  more  delicious.  It 
was  a  full  hour  before  sunrise,  but  the  rim 
of  light  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  world 
set  the  dewy  fields  shimmering,  while  a 
curtain  of  fleecy  clouds,  rolling  away  to 
north  and  west,  shone  like  fire  opals.  The 
brook  along  which  our  path  lay  tinkled 
peacefully,  and  the  birds  sang  vernal  love 
songs  on  all  sides.  Eph  was  even  more 
garrulous  than  usual. 

"  Gosh !  there  ain't  no  finer  days  than 
this  's  going  to  be.  Chores  kin  wait  till 
arter  breakfast.  Hear  them  medder  larks, 
will  ye!  Einer  'n  a  flute,  ain't  it?  And 
look  over  yonder  in  that  clover — there's 
some  bober-links.  They  hain't  been  back 
here  many  days.  -There's  a  dozen  of  'em 
on  the  wing.  Gracious,  how  they  are  a 
bubblin'  !  And  there  go  a  pair  of  pewees ; 
first  I've  seen  this  spring."  Eph  would 
stop  every  now  and  then  to  turn  up  large 
stones  and  gather  worms  for  bait. 

"  There  ain't  many  trout  in  this  brook 
nowadays.     They  was  purty  well  ketched 


out  years  ago.  Got  so  skeerce  nobody  come 
here  fishing.  Then  that  New  York  chap 
that  used  to  visit  the  old  Squire  put  some 
new  ones  in,  and  for  two  or  three  seasons 
now  I've  ketched  a  few,  once  in  a  while. 
Nobody  knows  'bout  there  being  any  here. 
Guess  I  kin  git  a  mess  for  breakfast." 

A  purple  finch  sang  near  by.  "  Now, 
there's  a  bird  I  hain't  got  no  use  fer.  He 
ain't  purple — more  wild  rose  color — but 
he's  a  purty  little  critter,  ain't  he  1 .  And 
he  sings  mighty  well  when  he's  courtin' — • 
warblin'  away  soft  and  sweet  and  keerless 
like.  But  there's  no  gittin'  round  he's  a 
tarnation  bad  'un  on  fruit  trees.  He'll  eat 
all  the  buds  off  er  tree  while  yer  skimmin' 
a  pail  o'  milk.  He's  pesky  oncertain  too. 
Hain't  no  calculatin'  on  him  like  yer  kin 
on  some  birds.  Can't  tell  how  he'll  act, 
ner  where  he'll  build  his  nest,  ner  what  it'll 
look  like  when  it's  done.  Darn'd  if  he 
hain't  more  onreliable  ner  a  woman — the 
pert  little  twitterin'  cuss." 

A  little  farther  along  Eph  left  me  and 
took  his  way  over  the  hills,  a  short  cut 
toward  the  source  of  the  brook,  meaning 
to  fish  back  down  the  stream.  I  hurried 
on  toward  the  woods,  hoping  to  be  in  time 
for  the  closing  numbers  of  the  morning 
concert  of  newly  arrived  w6od  warblers. 
Oh!  the  tonic  of  such  a  walk  on  such  a 
morning,  the  whole  world  aglow  with  blue 
and  green  and  gold,  the  air  softly  caressing 
and  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  spring,  and 
in  my  ears  the  honied  call  of  field  larks,  the 
high  soprano  of  song  sparrows,  the  strident 
laugh  of  flickers. 

How  gracefully  these  trees  of  the  slop- 
ing fields  lift  their  giant  arms.  They  are 
the  outposts  of  the  woods  beyond,  told  off 
for  duty,  one  might  think,  because  of  supe- 
rior prowess.  The  army,  massed  yonder, 
are  striplings  beside  some  of  these  mighty 
chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches.  These  are 
reminders  of  what  the  primeval  forest  was. 
Our  best  groves  are  but  coppice  beside  the 
huge  woods  the  first  settlers  felled,  for 
these  sprouts  do  not  grow  as  did  the  seed 
trees  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  ever  the  best 
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are  chopped  down  for  timber  in  their  youth. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  sentinels  are 
certainly  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  are  still  growing.  The  redwood  of 
California  has  not  reached  maturity  until 
the  earth  has  swung  a  thousand  times 
around  the  sun.  What  lessons  do  these  not 
teach!  What  tales  might  they  not  tell! 
'Tis  a  pity  so  few  know  the  value  of  their 
society — know  their  ways  and  the  language 
of  their  leaves.  They  breathe;  they  eat; 
they  even  feel;  and  they  rejoice  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  ripple  soft  laughter  with 
the  velvet  voice  of  their  foliage;  and  in 
winter  they  fall  asleep  to  dream  of  longer, 
brighter  days  and  the  caress  of  the  south 
wind.  But  is  a  tree  ever  so  much  alive  as 
in  the  spring,  when  the  new  shoots  are  pink 
like  baby  noses,  and  the  fresh  yellow-green 
of  new  half -grown  leaves  exhales  perfumed 
breath  like  the  coy  lips  of  girlhood  ?  What 
inviting  finger  tips  it  then  holds  out  to 
song  birds,  one  of  whose  ancestors  may 
have  possibly  planted  the  seed  from  whose 
gracile  growth  they  now  pour  forth  the 
common  joy.  And,  year  after  year,  other 
glad  voices  will  sing  in  the  branches  until 
the  ruthless  enemy  of  both  bird  and  tree 
shall  arrive  with  his  axe. 

I  catch  coruscations  of  winged  orange 
against  the  new  leafage  of  a  nearby  elm 
that  stands  straight  and  slender  as  a  lis- 
some lass,  and  I  know  that  a  wonderful 
craddle-nest  is  being  woven  to  drooping 
limbs.  I  wait  under  a  great  chestnut  for 
a  moment,  for  I  have  seen  the  moving 
flight-line  of  a  goldfinch  end  in  its  branches 
and  have  cafight  the  invitation  of  a  silver 
voice  singing  on  the  wing.  "  Come-list-to 
me-e-e."  Yes,  there  follows  the  heartsome 
cadenzas.  A  dainty  little  singer,  this  bird, 
whose  modest  manner  leads  one  to  overlook 
the  real  beauty  of  his  song.  There  is  a 
delicate  tonal  richness  that  makes  it  one 
of  the  first  of  its  kind,  though  the  bird  has 
no  great  reputation  as  a  singer.  And  occa- 
sionally one  meets  with  an  individual  of 
this  species  whose  strain  is  an  astonish- 
ment. My  study  window  is  shaded  by  a 
plum  tree,  and  in  a  bird  box  among  its 
branches  a  family  of  house  wrens  each  sum- 
mer make  their  home.  Last  year  the  head 
of  the  family  was  an  especially  pugnacious 
little  gentleman  who  sang  with  great  verve 
and  who  resented  any  intrusion  upon  his 
tree. 

The   house   sparrows   he   would   dash  at 


with  great  fierceness  if  they  ventured  to 
alight  on  its  limbs,  and  when  they  turned 
on  him  in  numbers  he  would  find  refuge 
in  his  house,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
made  too  small  for  the  pests.  He  sang 
persistently,  did  my  bellicose  little  gentle- 
man, and  evidently  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  voice  and  art.  His  strain  was  the 
familiar  accompaniment  of  my  work.  But 
one  June  day,  as  I  sat  by  the  open  window 
reading,  with  his  trilling  in  my  ears,  ^  I 
became  suddenly  aware  of  a  change  of 
song.  I  listened.  What  was  the  magic  of 
that  voice,  and  whose?  My  zealous  little 
wren  allowed  no  other  bird  to  sing  in  his 
waving  dooryard — there  was  but  one  voice 
now,  and  that  assuredly  not  his.  But 
whose  ?  .Familiar  as  I  thought  myself  with 
the  common  song  birds  about,  I  purposely 
abstained  from  turning  my  head  to  see  if 
I  could  solve  the  riddle.  But  the  more  I 
listened  the  more  mystified  I  became.  Both 
the  method  and  tonal  color  seemed  new, 
and  never  before,  I  thought,  was  there  such 
a  dainty,  mellow,  limpid  fiow  of  bird  waltz 
notes.  And  then  I  looked  and  saw  a  Cam- 
panini  among  goldfinches.  But  that  was 
not  my  only  surprise.  There  in  front  of 
his  house  sat  my  wren,  all  pugnacity  and 
all  jealousy  charmed  out  of  his  testy  little 
heart.  And  as  the  goldfinch  poured  out 
his  magic  the  wren  bobbed  into  the  box 
and  made  his  wife  come  out  and  listen  too. 
For  a  full  five  minutes,  this  marvelous  min- 
strel sung  to  us  three  entranced  listeners, 
and  after  he  was  gone  my  poor  chagrined 
little  friend  remained  silent  for  a  full  hour. 

But  as  I  stand  listening  now  to  the  joy- 
ous bundle  of  black-winged  yellow  feathers 
singing  above  me  in  the  old  chestnut,  an- 
other song  comes  faintly  floating  up  the 
ravine  on  the  morning  air — far  different, 
but  no  less  a  song  of  nature.  Old  Eph, 
happy,  wholesome  boy  of  fifty-five,  is  sing- 
ing as  he  trudges  along.  Oh,  what  is  it 
not,  to  have  as  sane  a  heart  as  his?  This 
world  a  stupid  place  ?  Well,  yes,  to  drugged 
souls,  perhaps;  but  hear  that  voice  and 
your  own  heart  swells. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was  just 
a  half  hour  to  sunrise  as  I  paused  again  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  a  fox  sparrow, 
which  had  evidently  found  the  valley  of  the 
brook  so  delightful  as  to  delay  thus  late 
the  fiight  to  his  northern  breeding  haunts, 
began  to  serenade  me.  How  he  did  sing, 
this   Liszt   among   sparrows! — tossing   his 
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thrilling  rhapsodic  madrigal  into  the  air 
•from  a  quivering  little  throat.  But  while 
his  song  was  at  its  best  I  suddenly  caught 
the  notes  of  a  softer,  richer,  more  intricate, 
though  less  brilliant  aria,  and  my  heart 
leaped  as  a  hunter's  might  at  the  sight  of 
big  game.  Could  it  really  be  that  most 
uncommon  song  of  that  very  common  wood 
bird,  which,  so  singing,  I  had  heard  but 
once  before  in  all  my  life  ?  The  fox  sparrow 
sang  on  as  he  seldom  sings  in  this  latitude, 
but  I  had  no  ears  for  his  high  flashing 
cadenzas.  Dimly  in  duet,  and  full  and 
opulent  in  the  sparrow's  pauses,  came 
floating  out  of  the  woods  that  eerie  song 
of  the  oven  bird,  which  even  some  natural- 
ists call  a  myth.  It  stirred  my  pulses  like 
a  rare  human  voice  heard  on  a  breathless 
night  across  waters.  Why  two  such  excep- 
tional treats  on  one  morning,  and  together  ? 

ISToiselessly  I  left  my  music-quivering  lit- 
tle brown  bard  and  crept  through  the  fence. 
The  leaves  on  the  thick  standing  trees  were 
not  yet  fully  out,  and  my  chances  were  good 
for  discovery.  All  was  still  for  some  sec- 
onds save  the  twinkling  notes  behind  me, 
and  then  suddenly  that  strange  song  fell 
again,  soft  and  varied,  filling  all  the  tree- 
tops  like  a  rain  of  melody  out  of  the 
heavens ;  and  yes !  there  was  the  singer 
high  in  a  beech,  only  a  little  way  off.  In 
tonal  quality  I  thought  the  song  not  unlike 
the  veery's,  but  more  orderly  and  more 
melodious  in  arrangement  and  perform- 
ance. Again  and  again  the  bird  poured 
out  his  song,  restlessly  moving,  with  wings 
outstretched  even  while  he  sang.  Then 
after  a  long  pause  he  dropped  to  the 
ground.  There  was  no  mistake.  He  alighted 
not  forty  feet  away,  and  through  my  glass 
I  saw  distinctly  his  black-edged  orange 
crown,  the  greenish  cast  of  his  brown 
feathers,  the  white  breast  and  throat 
streaked  with  very  dark  brown  and  black. 
I  watched  his  slim  body  as  it  glided  on 
running  feet  over  the  old  fallen  leaves  until 
suddenly  it  darted  under  a  log.  There  I 
searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  strangely 
covered  nest,  but  with  no  success.  While 
looking,  I  heard  the  common  crescendo  call 
of  this  bird,  or  another  of  his  kind,  and 
thought  there  was  not  less  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  rare  song  I  had  just  heard, 
than  between  the  catbird's  harsh  cry  and 
that  sweet,  low  song  of  which  it  is  so  chary. 

Behind  me  the  fox  sparrow,  not  at  all 
resenting  the  withdrawal  of  its  audience. 


still  filled  the  air  with  shrill  dancing  notes, 
but  I  was  lured  farther  in  among  the  trees 
by  more  subdued  melodies — the  gentle,  lisp- 
ing songs  of  that  large  family  of  brightly 
colored,  active  wood  warblers,  of  which  in 
these  woods  of  Ephraim  I  have  identified 
ten  different  species.  To-day  I  saw  and 
heard  the  red  start,  the  hooded  warbler,  the 
chestnut-sided  warbler,  beautiful  birds  if 
not  gifted  singers,  as  I  walked  the  winding 
path  under  yellow-green  arches,  plucking 
the  large  blue  violets,  the  modest  spring 
beauties,  the  rare  anemones,  until  I  had 
a  large  bouquet  to  garnish  the  dish  of  trout 
Eph  had  promised  me.  I  discovered  a  pai'r 
of  veeries  on  the  ground,  and  these  pat- 
rician birds  were  so  engrossed  with  love 
making  that  I  was  able  to  draw  near  to 
them  and  note  their  highbred  ways  and 
handsome  markings.  Twice  I  heard  the 
divine  morning  chant  of  the  woodthrush, 
and  once  the  liquid,  easy-flowing  song  of 
the  warbling  viree. 

Across  my  path  there  flashed  the  brilliant 
fire  of  the  tanager,  and  soon  his  woodsy 
melody  was  winnowing  the  air. 

Out  from  the  sloping  woodland  I  came 
into  the  high  fields  just  as  the  ruddy-faced 
sun  peeped  over  the  eastern  hilltops.  The 
larks,  the  sparrows,  the  bobolinks  were  still 
saluting  the  morning,  and  there,  just  be- 
low me,  not  two  hundred  feet  distant,  was 
Eph  fishing  the  stream  with  short  cane 
pole  and  long,  deftly  handled  line.  He  stood 
behind  a  clump  of  azalea  bushes  which 
partly  shielded  him  from  a  little  pool 
where  the  brook,  tumbling  in  gurgling  cas- 
cades over  huge  rocks,  paused  to  rest  after 
its  merry  chase  through  the  wood.  As  I 
looked  I  saw  Wag,  more  friend  than  dog 
to  my  unlettered  Thoreau,  trotting  up  the 
path,  but  hidden  by  the  bushes  from  Eph's 
sight.  I  shouted  an  inquiry  as  to  his  catch, 
and  as  Eph  turned  to  answer,  the  beagle, 
unheard  above  the  clatter  of  the  water, 
plunged  through  the  bushes  and  playfully 
grabbed  Eph's  line.  The  tall  fisherman 
turned  to  his  quarry  in  wild  excitement  as 
the  dog,  overdoing  his  part,  snapped  the 
line  in  two.  "  Wal,  darn  blast  yer  hide," 
Eph  sang  out  in  a  voice  that  was  a  chuck- 
ling laugh.  "  Darned  if  ye  hain't  a  purty 
cute  pup.  Wag,  but  ye  didn't  fool  me  a 
bit.  Why,  I  knowed  it  was  you  all  the 
time." 

I  climbed  a  fence  and  zigzagged  down 
the    hill    past    patches    of    odorous    white 
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violets  and  beautiful  waxlike  bloodroot 
blossoms. 

"  Blamed  if  I  hain't  got  ten,  and  one  of 
'em  a  big  un.  Better  luck  'n  I  had  any 
idea  of.  'Nough  to  flavor  yer  bacon  with 
anyway,"  Eph  said  as  he  held  up  his  largest 
trout,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  that  irre- 
sistible laugh  even  the  surliest  respond  to. 
"  Big's  a  mule's  ear,  ain't  he  ?  Must  weigh 
nigh  a  pound  an'  a  half,"  and  he  fell  to 
telling  what  a  fight  the  trout  had  made. 
"  Blamed  if  I  didn't  feel  like  I  was  a  young 
'un.  And  I  cum  nigh  ketching  a  bigger 
one  yet,  didn't  I,  Wag  ?  Wag  cum  up  'cause 
he  knowed  there  ain't  no  use  fishin'  further 
down  'n  this.  The  cows  git  up  this  fer  and 
slop  round  in  the  water.  Sakes,  if  I  ain't 
hungry  as  a  runaway  hog !  " 

As  we  walked  home  Eph  talked  on  in  his 
hearty,  high-keyed  voice  and  genial  fashion. 
He  had  "  heerd  a  thrasher  singin'  up  in 
the  thicket  like  as  though  all  his  tunes  had 
been  plugged  up  for  three  summers  and 
just  broke  out  all  ter  once,"  and  further 
down  had  seen  a  cerulean  warbler  and  a 
long-billed  marsh  wren. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  orchard  back  of 
his  house  Eph  caught  my  arm  with  a  grip 
like  a  vise,  and  cried  out  in  joyous  aston- 
ishment as  he  pointed  to  a  catbird  that 
was  squawking  on  a  bush  not  a  dozen  feet 
away,  "  Wal,  gol  blast  me !  if  there  ain't 
Pete  back.  Yes,  sir !  See  that  left  leg  of 
his'n.  Wag,  look  there,  sir !  Wal,  blamed 
if  I  ain't  glad  to  see  him  again." 

Then  he  made  me  see  a  big,  awkwardly 
twisted  leg  and  told  me  how  one  autumn 
he  had  rescued  this  bird,  with  its  frail 
limb  broken  and  feathers  torn,  from  the 
claws  of  a  cat ;  how  he  had  bandaged  the 
leg  and  kept  the  bird  all  winter,  and  made 
a  pet  of  it,  letting  it  go  in  the  spring.  It 
became  so  tame  that  winter  that  it  would 
always  fly  to  him  and  eat  out  of  his  hand, 
"  an'  I  learned  him  to  ride  'round  the  room 


on  Wag's  back  like  a  circus.     They  was 
good   friends  them   two."     The    bird   had . 
found  a  mate  and  nested  in  these  berry 
bushes  that  summer  and  the  next,  and  here 
he  was  again. 

"  Know  me  now  ?  'Course  he  does.  But 
he's  so  late  gettin'  back  I'd  giv'  'im  up. 
There  ain't  a  jollier,  brighter,  sassier  bird 
than  the  catbird,  ner  a  friendlier  one 
neither,  when  yer  know  him  rig'ht,"  said 
Ephraim. 

Ah,  what  concoction  of  wines  or  drugs 
will  sharpen  appetite  like  a  woodland  walk. 
There  are  hung  ever-changing  tapestries, 
of  tint  and  design  past  all  human  skill  to 
copy;  there  are  distilled  perfumes  that 
defy  imitation;  there  Hygeia,  most  lovely 
of  goddesses,  has  her  music-echoing  bower, 
and  there  she  invites  the  weary  and  the 
careworn  to  her  delectable  feasts  of  youth 
and  song.  How  savory  those  few  trout  did 
smell  at  last  when  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. Even  Eph,  most  courteous  of  hosts, 
was  amazed  out  of  politeness  to  see  me  eat 
"  like  as  though  you'd  been  plowin'  in  a 
clay  field." 

When  Eph's  lowing  herd  called  him 
away,  I  went  out  to  smoke  in  the  shade  of 
a  cherry  tree  that  was  one  huge  bouquet 
of  pink  and  white.  An  indigo  bunting 
sang  his  very  best  in  the  currant  bushes, 
and  a  jocular  catbird  went  flying  all 
around  both  me  and  the  minstrel,  with  jibes 
at  us  both.  I  was  replete  with  the  beauty 
and  the  wonder  of  a  morning  which  was 
even  yet  young,  and  I  asked  myself :  "  Why 
does  man  civilize  himself,  anyway?  Why 
does  he  write  his  vapid  books,  paint  his 
ludicrous  pictures,  build  his  dark,  hideous 
streets,  and  fret  his  mind  and  strangle  his 
soul  all  for  nothing  ?  And,  oh,  why  does  he 
so  seldom  see  the  sun  rise  over  verdant 
hills  and  make  no  effort  to  taste  the  eter- 
nal youth  and  glory  of  a  rural  morning 
like  this?" 


PHOTOGRAPHING   BIG   GAME 
IN    CLOSE   SEASON 

By  JAMES  A.   BURGESS  ^nd  E.   M.  SAWYER 


WITH  the  aid  of  the  camera  "  close 
time "  may  be  made  exactly  as 
enjoyable  and  exciting  as  "  open 
time."  This  statement  may  at  first  seem 
rather  rash  and  improbable,  but  try  it  for 
yourselves  as  we  have  tried  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
it;  try  to  steal  up  within  picture-taking 
distance  of  a  moose  or  a  deer,  and  you  will 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  and  exciting  as 
getting  a  shot.  Every  condition  must  be 
nearly  perfect  to  obtain  even  a  fair  result : 
the  wind  must  be  blowing  toward  you,  the 
light  must  be  good,  the  sun  at  your  back, 
and,  last  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  get  within 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  animal 
to  have  more  than  the  merest  speck  show 
on  the  film.  From  the  moment  the  animal 
notices  your  presence  every  precaution 
must  be  taken,  for  at  the  least  hint  of 
danger  he  is  off  like  a  shot.  In  stealing  up 
on  him  lies  the  skill  and  excitement. 

In  making  the  Allagash  trip  in  the 
northern  Maine  woods  last  summer,  our 
chief  aim  was  to  procure  some  good  pic- 
tures of  deer  and  moose,  and  we  were  on 
the  alert  from  the  time  we  left  Kineo,  on 
Moosehead  Lake,  ■  until  five  weeks  later 
when  we  reached  Yan  Buren,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away.  Once  we  came  upon 
a  huge  cow  moose,  up  to  her  neck  in  the 
mud,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore. 
She  was  so  occupied  in  her  feeding  that  we 
were  able  to  get  fairly  near  before  she 
noticed  us ;  she  then  plunged  and  struggled 
in  a  most  pitiable  way,  but  was  able  to 
make  such  little  headway  in  the  mud  that 
we  easily  overtook  her  and  followed  her  to 
the  shore,  whipping  her  up  every  now  and 
then  with  the  flyrod. 

Another  time — it  was  about  the  first  of 
August — we  caught  sight  of  a  bull  moose  a 
mile  up  the  shore  from  our  camping  place. 
In  little  more  than  a  second  we  had  got 
the  camera,  put  the  canoe  into  the  water, 
and  were  paddling  like  mad  for  the  bull, 
which  had  now  started  to  swim  to  the  op- 


posite shore.  The  chase  was  a  long  one 
and  a  stern  one.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if 
we  would  overtake  him,  but  when  half  a 
mile  from  shore  he  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  following,  and  increased  his  efforts 
accordingly.  Try  as  hard  as  we  could, 
though,  we  could  get  no  nearer  than  fifty 
yards  before  he  disappeared  from  sight  in 
the  woods.  We  laaddled  back  to  camp, 
pretty  well  tuckered  out,  and  thinking  what 
might  have  happened  if  we  only  had  started 
a  minute  or  two  earlier. 

Throughout  our  trip  we  found  it  much 
easier  to  get  within  picture-taking  dis- 
tance of  moose  than  deer.  This  is  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  but  is  shown  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  twenty  moose 
we  saw  during  the  trip  we  were  able  to 
get  seven  or  eight  pictures,  three  of  them 
being  especially  good;  while  we  could  get 
only  three  or  four  pictures  of  deer  from 
over  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Almost  in- 
variably deer  will  up  with  their  tails,  snort, 
and  dart  away  before  you  can  get  within 
twenty  yards;  but  moose  will  sometimes 
remain  watching  and  staring  until  you  are 
right  upon  them;  both  deer  and  moose, 
though,  rely  a  great  deal  more  upon  their 
sense  of  smell  and  hearing  than  on  their 
sight. 

For  nearly  four  weeks  we  tried  in  vain 
for  a  picture  of  a  moose.  Then  about  noon 
one  day  we  were  paddling  up  a  small 
streara  that  runs  into  Eagle  Lake,  looking 
for  a  suitable  camping  place,  when  from 
around  the  next  bend  there  came  the  heavy 
"  splash,"  "  splash "  of  a  moose  wading 
across  the  stream.  The  camera  ready,  the 
canoe  was  worked  cautiously  up  to  the  next 
bend.  ^NTot  more  than  forty  yards  off  were 
two  moose,  a  cow  and  a  good  sized  calf; 
the  cow  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  the  calf  just  about  midstream.  The 
minute  we  rounded  the  bend  the  cow  saw 
us  and  up  went  her  head.  She -stood  there 
for  a  moment  watching  us,  and  then  made 
her  way  slowly  into   the  woods.     In  the 
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meantime,  however,  we  had  managed  to  get 
two  pictures,  one  of  the  cow  alone  and 
one  of  the  two  together,  both  of  which 
turned  out  well.  We  now  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  calf,  which,  apparently  without 
the  least  bit  of  animal  intelligence,  was 
splashing  along  in  a  most  unconcerned  way 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  We 
advanced  gradually  until,  when  he  reached 


was  yet  to  come.  We  had  paddled  along 
about  a  mile,  after  taking  the  picture  of 
the  calf  moose,  wondering  if  we  would  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  chance  at 
a  bull,  when  a  huge  black  mass  was  seen 
moving  slowly  along  the  shore,  a  mile  ahead 
of  us.  Hoping  that  it  might  be  the  long- 
looked  for  bull,  and  determining  to  make  a 
good  try  for  the  picture,  we  paddled  along 


"  He  simply  raised  his  huge  head  and  stared  at  us." 


the  bank,  we  were  only  eight  or  ten  yards 
off,  and  while  he  stood  there,  hesitating, 
we  managed  to  get  a  good  picture. 

On  August  6,  as  we  paddled  into  Eagle 
Lake  Thoroughfare,  seven  deer  loomed  into 
view.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  good  picture  of  two  of  them  together, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
also  a  fine  picture  of  a  calf  moose  half  a 
mile  or  so  below,  but  the  real  opportunity 


very  quietly,  keeping  under  the  lea  of  some 
meadow  grass  on  our  right.  Soon  we  were 
elated  to  find  that  it  was  the  largest  bull 
we  had  yet  seen. 

He  was  marching  along  toward  us.  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  our  presence.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  plunge  his  head 
into  the  water,  keep  it  under  for  fully  a 
minute,  then  raise  it  in  the  air,  shake  it, 
and  give  out  a  sort  of  bellow,  as  if  he  were 
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thoroughly  enjoying  his  bath.  When  we 
were  about  seventy-five  yards  away  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  in  our  direction;  instead 
of  making  oft'  as  fast  as  possible,  as  a  deer 
would  surely  have  done,  he  sinaply  raised 
his  huge  head  and  stared  at  us.  A  minute 
seemed  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  for  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  continued  as  before, 
looking  our  way,  however,  every  time  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  water.  From 
this  point  on  we  gradually  edged  up  on 
him  when  he  had  his  head  under,  remaining 
like  stone  when  he  looked  at  us;  soon  we 
were  within  twenty  yards.  The  water  was 
quite  shallow,  and  the  man  in  the  stern 
could  shove  the  canoe  along,  using  his  pad- 
dle as  a  pole.  Even  at  twenty  yards  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind  us,  and  we  drew  closer 
and  closer  until  we  were  within  ten  yards, 


and  then  five.  We  had  by  this  time  taken 
two  pictures ;  they  happened  to  be  the  last 
two  on  the  roll,  which  is  the  only  reason 
we  did  not  take  more.  At  this  point  we 
noticed  three  deer  feeding  on  the  shore, 
directly  behind  the  moose,  but  unfor- 
tunately none  of  them  appeared  in  the 
photograph. 

!N^ot  content  with  taking  the  pictures 
alone  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  he 
towered  directly  over  us,  and  we  could  see 
the  water  dripping  from  his  mouth,  and 
the  "  velvet "  on  his  five  feet  of  horns. 
When  so  near  that  one  stride  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  canoe,  the  bow  was  slowly 
turned  to  one  side ;  we  then  gave  a  couple 
of  yells  and  slapped  the  water  with  our 
paddles.  This  started  him  off,  and  we 
watched  him  plunge  into  the  woods. 
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THE  DESIRABLE  SIZE  OF  A  BOAT 
By  W.   P.   STEPHENS 


THE  one-design  class  is  likely  to  find 
favor  at  first  from  mere  novelty, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  continue 
permanently  three  things  are  necessary : 
the  design  must  be  good  in  itself;  it  must 
be  suited  in  the  locality  and  the  condi- 
tions; and  each  individual  boat  must  be 
built  and  kept  on  an  equality  with  every 
other.  There  are  instances  without  number 
of  failure  from  the  selection,  usually  on 
account  of  the  cost,  of  some  sort  of  skow 
that  could  nominally  be  built  for  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars,  but  which  was  suited  only  for 
the  aqua-acrobatic  performances  of  boys 
in  bathing  suits.  Many  such  classes  were 
established  five  and  six  years  ago,  when  the 
15-footers  first  came  into  favor,  but  they 
lasted  only  one  or  two  seasons.  Some 
experience  and  sound  judgment  is  neces- 
sary in  selecting  a  size  and  type  of  craft 


that,  with  due  regard  to  cost,  will  best 
suit  the  local  conditions  and  the  uses  of 
the  majority. 

On  a  small  lake  or  bay,  and  especially 
where  it  is  more  desirable  to  house  a  boat 
than  to  keep  her  afloat,  good  sport  can  be 
had  from  such  craft  as  the  Waterwag,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  a  light  rowing  boat, 
easily  handled  on  shore  by  one  or  two  men, 
carrying  three  or  four  if  necessary,  and 
sufiiciently  stifl:  and  able  to  be  used  for 
fishing  and  afternoon  rowing  and  sailing. 
Where  there  is  a  depth  of  four  feet  or 
more,  with  a  safe  anchorage,  and  sailing 
is  the  main  object,  a  fin  keel  of  15,  18,  or 
21  feet  water-line,  such  as  the  well-known 
Scai'ecroiv,  is  the  safest,  fastest,  and  most 
generally  suitable  model.  Where  shoal 
water  is  found,  perhaps  at  the  anchorage, 
a  similar  model,  with  more  breadth,  hav- 
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ing .  the  keel  replaced  by  a 
metal  centj'eboard  of  sixty 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  is 
capable  of  a  wider  range  of 
usefulness,  and  makes  a  good 
little  cruiser  for  week-end 
trips.  On  waters  that  are  at 
least  several  miles  in  extent, 
and  have  ample  depth,  rac- 
ing and  afternoon  sailing 
being  the  main  objects,  a 
smart  little  semi-fin  sloop, 
such  as  the  Burgess  design 
here  given,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  possible.  Where  good 
cruising  waters  are  close  at 
hand,  to  tempt  one  for  a 
day's  sail  during  the  week, 
or  a  run  off  over  Sunday 
after  the  class  race  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  with  per- 
haps a  couple  of  weeks  of 
longer  cruising  during  vacation,  the  me- 
dium type,  with  shoal  metal  keel  and  small 
centreboard,  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  always  important  matter  of  speed 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  such 
craft  as  are  here  described  may  not  be  so 


Sailing  and  Rowing-  Dinghy,  Designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse,  Esq.,  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  i8g8. 


the  same  class;  and  they  may  and  should 
be  smart,  lively  little  ships  that  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  sail,  even  though  a  minute  or 
so  slower  in  five  miles  than  some  cup  rac- 
ing machine  of  matchbox  build. 

To    return    for    a   moment    to    the    first 


Sail  Plan  of  Racing  Sloop. 


Sail  Plan  of  Cabin  Knockabout. 


fast  as  extreme  racing  machines  of  the 
same  water-line  length,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly designed  according  to  modern  ideas 
of  form,  construction,  shape,  and  mechan- 
ical detail  of  rig,  they  will  probably  be 
faster  than  the   oldtime  racing  boats   of 


point,  the  essentials  of  good  design  should 
not  be  sacrificed  out  of  regard  to  cheap- 
ness by  building  a  mere  box  or  cofiin,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  the  demand  for 
the  greatest  possible  speed  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  general  utility  of  the 
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craft.  However  fast  she  may  be,  most  men 
will  soon  tire  of  a  boat  which  can  be  used 
only  for  racing,  while  they  or  their  fami- 
lies will  find  continual  pleasure  in  one 
which  can  safely  be  used  for  pleasure 
sailing,  fishing,  and  cruising  between  the 
races.  If  cost  is  a  prime  consideration,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  is  better  to  go  down  in 
the  scale  of  size  and  finish,  at  the  same 
time  employing  a  competent  designer  to 
plan  a  suitable  craft  with  a  form  and 
construction  that  involve  no  unnecessary 
expense.  The  question  of  cost  should  be 
met  squarely  at  the  outset  and  a  fair  and 
reasonable  estimate  of  all  possible  items 
should  be  made ;  there  is  no  use  in  dodging 
the  inevitable  by  making  a  snap  contract 
for  a  half  completed  boat  and  then  spend- 


thing  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  dividing  line  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
draw,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to  note 
some  things  which  should  be  discouraged. 

The  size  of  the  sails  should  be  absolutely 
unchanged,  as  an  addition  of  area  in  one 
boat  at  once  destroys  the  interest  of  all 
others  in  the  class.  A  limit  should  be 
placed  upon  the  quality  of  the  sails  and 
the  frequency  with  which  they  may  be 
replaced.  If  a  man  who  is  defeated  in  sev- 
eral races  throws  away  the  sail  provided 
with  the  boat,  and  orders,  perhaps  at  double 
the  cost,  a  new  silk  sail  by  some  crack 
maker,  every  other  owner  must  do  the 
same  or  be  unfairly  handicapped.  Assum- 
ing that  all  the  sails  are  about  equal  when 
new,  the  man  who  can  show  the  best  sail 
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ing  fifty  per  cent,  more  in  order  to  com- 
plete her. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  element  of 
sport  in  a  one-design  class  is  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  the  boats,  making  the  win- 
ning depend  upon  the  inequality — namely, 
the  superiority  in  skill — of  the  successful 
owner.  The  yachts  being  all  built  and 
rigged  to  one  standard  design,  and  pre- 
sumably by  one  builder  and  one  sail  maker, 
equality  is  secured  at  the  outset;  and  the 
only  question  is  to  maintain  it.  It  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  make  rules  which  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  encourage  a  man  to  keep 
his  yacht  always  trim,  neat,  shipshape,  and 
ready  for  a  race,  and  on  the  other  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  too  much;  but  some- 


at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months  will  be 
the  one  who  has  given  the  most  head  work 
and  the  most  care  to  the  subject  of  hand- 
ling and  using  sails,  and  he  will  be  fairly 
entitled  to  the  advantage  arising  there- 
from. 

Much  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the 
care  of  the  bottom.  If  a  man,  after  losing 
a  few  races,  hauls  up  for  a  week  and  has 
the  bottom  enameled  by  a  professional 
painter,  he  will  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
in  winning  from  the  fleet  which  has  been 
afloat,  sailing  two  or  three  races  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  cared  for  only  by  owners 
and  other  Corinthians.  The  substitution 
of  hollow  for  solid  spars,  the  planing 
down     of    spars    and    planking   originally 
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made  to  certain  set  sizes,  the  removal  of 
interior  fittings  intended  to  be  carried  by 
all  alike,  tend  to  break  up  classes  that 
otherwise  might  exist  for  years.  In  fram- 
ing the  stringent  rules  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  evasions,  the  governing  principle 
should  be  to  encourage  personal  work  and 
study,  both  in  the  caring  for  and  the  sail- 
ing of  each  boat,  and  to  discourage  outside, 
and  especially  professional,  assistance. 

The  first  design  is  a  sailing  dinghy, 
designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  Toronto, 
for  his  personal  use.  The  boat  proved 
very  successful,  and  a  large  number  of 
sister  craft  are  in  use  both  in  Canadian 
waters  and  in  the  United  States.  ISTo  bal- 
last is  necessary  except  in  the  case  of  one 


Canoe  Club  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
from  designs  by  Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  in  two  seasons  of  use  in  rac- 
ing on  Gravesend  Bay,  and  cruising  any- 
where inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  There  is  a  snug  little 
cabin,  with  sleeping  room  for  two  or  three, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  stores  and  cloth- 
ing. The  boats  have  proved  smart  enough 
to  make  very  keen  racing  and  able  enough 
to  brave  the  waters  of  the  lower  New  York 
Bay  in  very  bad  weather.  The  dimensions 
are: 

Length  over  all,  28  ft. 

Water-line,  18  ft. 

Breadth,  8  ft. 

Draft— keel  only,  2  ft.  7  ins. 

Draft — with  board,  5  ft.  6  ins. 


One-Design  Class  Cabin  Knockabout,  Designed  by  Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  igoo. 


man,  when  two  or  three  twenty-five  pound 
sandbags  in  the  boat  help  the  trim.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length   over  all,   12  ft. 

Water-line,  10  ft.  6  ins. 

Breadth,  4  ft.  7i  ins. 

Draft,  7  ins. 

Displacement,  800  lbs. 

JNIast  above  gunwale,  10  ft.  6  ins. 

Boom,  12  ft. 

Yard,  10  ft.  3  ins. 

Area,  85  sq.  ft. 

The  keel  is  of  oak,  1|  inches  thick  and 
6  inches  wide  amidships.  The  stem  is  sided 
2  inches,  the  planking  is  of  i  inch  white 
cedar,  lapstrake,  and  the  frames  are  of  oak 
or  elm,  |  by  |  inch,  and  spaced  5  inches  on 
(•('litres.     The  centreboard  is  of  wood. 

The  one-design  class  of  the  New  York 


Displacement,  4.300  lbs. 

Ballast,  iron  keel.  1,365  lbs. 

Mainsail,  358  sq.  ft. 

Jib,  71  sq.  ft. 

Total  area,  429  sq.  ft. 

The  plank  keel  is  of  oak,  i;^  by  8i  inches ; 
the  stem  and  sternpost,  of  oak,  are  2|  by 
4  inches.  The  frames  are  of  steamed  oak, 
1  by  1  inch,  with  steamed  floors  of  the 
same  size,  each  3  feet  long  across  the 
keel.  The  clamps  are  of  oak,  2  by  1^ 
inches;  the  bilge  stringers  of  yellow  pine, 
I2  by  1-|  inches.  The  planking  is  of  white 
pine,  I  inch  thick,  and  the  deck  is  of  the 
same  material  and  thickness,  covered  with 
canvas.  The  centreboard  is  of  steel  plate, 
entirely  under  the  floor.  The  yacht  steers 
with  a  tiller. 
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Sail  Plan  of  Sailing  Dinghy. 

The  third  design,  from  which  half  a 
dozen  yachts  have  been  built  during  the 
past  winter  by  J.  E.  Graves,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  was  made  by  W.  Starling  Biir- 
gess,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Burgess, 
designer  of  Puritan,  Mayfloiver,  and  Vol- 
unteer. Speed  is,  of  course,  the  main  con- 
sideration, and  there  was  no  demand  for 
internal  accommodation.  The  dimensions 
are: 

Length  over  all,  31  ft.  6  ins. 
Water-line,  18  ft. 
Breadth,  6  ft.  10  ins. 
Draft,  4  ft.  9i  ins. 
Displacement,  4.077  lbs. 
Ballast,  lead  keel,  L250  lbs. 
Sail  area,  450  sq.  ft. 

The  yacht  is  built  with  a  flat  keel  of  oak 
from  end  to  end,  11  inches  thick  amidships, 
and  tapering  to  f  inch  at  each  end.  This 
is  stiffened  by  a  piece  of  oak,  I-4-  inches 
thick  and  5  to  8  inches  deep,  set  on  edge 
from  the  stem  to  a  point  well  abaft  the 
mast,  the  mast  straddling  this  keelson;  a 
similar  piece,  1  inch  thick,  stiffens  the  after 


end.  The  deadwoods  are  of  dry  spruce, 
and  the  bulb  keel  is  bolted  fast  with  seven 
8  inch  bronze  bolts.  The  planking  is  | 
inch  thick.  The  mast  is  so  fitted  that  it 
may  be  shifted  forward  or  aft  until  the 
best  possible  balance  of  sail  is  obtained. 


One-Design  Class  Cabin  Knockabout, 
Designed  by  Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  igoo. 

The  12-foot  boat  is  built  in  Toronto  in 
very  good  style,  fitted  complete,  with  a  sail 
of  70  square  feet,  for  $50.  The  cost  in  the 
United  States  will  be  greater,  but  it  should 
be  possible  to  turn  out  a  number,  say  six 
to  twelve,  on  one  order,  at  about  $60.  The 
New  York  Canoe  Club  design  costs  about 


One-Design  Class  Open-Racing 

Sloop,  Designed  by  W.  Starling 

Burgess,  IQ02. 

$700,  and  the  Burgess  design  about  $600. 
The  prices  vary  in  different  places  and 
according  to  the  builder,  but  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  avoid  builders  who  offer  work  at 
exceptionally  low  prices,  unless  they  have 
some  special  facilities  for  turning  it  out 
cheaply  and  well.  The  temptation  of  an 
order  of  six  to  ten  boats  often  leads  a 
builder  to  figure  too  low,  in  which  ease 
either  he  or  the  owners  must  stand  an  ulti- 
mate loss. 


RECENT  AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT 
IN   LAWN   TENNIS 

By  J.   PARMLY  PARET 


THE  proraised  tests  of  international 
skill  at  lawn  tennis  this  season 
bring  up  new  qiiestions  and  com- 
parisons that  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  last  year's  developments,  of  the 
success  of  Davis  and  Ward  in  England, 
of  the  altered  methods  of  Earned  and 
others  in  American  matches,  and  of  the 
victory  of  Gore  for  the  English  champion- 
ship last  summer.  Lawn  tennis  theorists 
find  themselves  in  a  most  uncertain  state 
of  mind  when  these  facts  are  duly  digested, 
for  Gore's  victory  suggests  actual  retro- 
gression among  the  leaders  abroad,  and 
the  successes  of  the  Americans  point 
almost  to  a  national  superiority  that  prob- 
ably does  not  exist. 

That  the  English  have  not  made  material 
progress  in  recent  years,  while  Americans 
have  been  improving  their  play,  seems  to 
me  due  to  the  fact  that  our  cousins  still 
rely  chiefly  upon  execution  as  the  main 
element  of  their  skill.  Britons  generally 
aim  at  perfect  execution  of  strokes,  while 
Americans  study  tactics  first  and  sacrifice 
execution  for  position  every  time.  During 
the  last  few  years  such  pure  stroke  players 
as  Gore  alid  Smith  have  been  frequent 
winners  abroad,  and  last  season  the  climax 
was  reached  when  Gore  won  the  English 
championship  over  a  field  of  formidable 
proportions,  including  both  of  the  Dohertys 
and  the  flower  of  the  English  experts.  His 
mere  ability  to  execute  ground  strokes 
wore  down  the  more  brilliant  combination 
play  of  other  antagonists  as  Smith  had 
done  so  often  the  previous  season.  Excel- 
lent judges,  who  have  studied  the  play  of 
both,  find  most  of  the  same  characteristics 
in  Gore's  play  and  that  of  Lawford,  who 
became  so  famous  and  so  irresistible  in 
England  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  a  few 
believe  that  the  ground  strokes  of  to-day 
are  no  better  than  the  best  of  fifteen  years 
ago. 

These  base  line  methods  have  not  been 
profitable    in   America    for   several   years. 


Gore  was  badly  beaten  here  only  two  sea- 
sons ago,  and  we  had  another  test  last 
season  of  the  value  of  stroke  playing  when 
Hobart  returned  to  competition.  He  de- 
clared after  a  season  among  the  younger 
and  newer  experts  of  to-day  that  he  did 
not  see  any  material  advance  in  the  game 
since  his  previous  retirement.  Yet  Hobart 
was  among  the  top  flight  of  the  American 
leaders  when  we  previously  saw  him  in 
competition,  and  last  year  he  was  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  all  of  the  first  class  men. 
His  method,  like  that  of  Gore,  is  to  kill 
from  the  base  line,  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced school  of  the  American  experts 
believe  that  a  killing  stroke  should  be  made 
off  the  ground  only  with  an  opponent  at 
the  net.  With  both  back  in  court,  the  forc- 
ing stroke  should  be  used  for  an  opening 
and  followed  by  a  killing  stroke  from  the 
volleying  position.  Hobart's  method  earned 
a  goodly  share  of  success  ten  years  ago 
when  he  was  in  his  heydey,  but  then  our 
American  leaders  were  still  worshiping  at 
the  shrine  of  erratic  brilliancy.  For  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  imbibing 
more  and  more  of  the  English  ideas  of 
hitting  the  ball,  and  their  execution  has 
been  growing  steadily  better  in  conse- 
quence. 

Americans  have  long  lacked  in  their 
stroke  play  the  English  certainty  of  return, 
and  this  the  native  leaders  are  rapidly 
adding  to  their  skill.  Both  Earned  and 
Whitman  have  made  marked  strides  in  this 
direction,  and  the  champion  himself  de- 
clared only  last  spring  that  he  had  learned 
a  lot  from  studying  the  English  style  of 
stroke.  He  and  Whitman  agreed  later  in  • 
the  season  that  as  the  American  players 
progressed  they  were  steadily  adopting 
more  and  more  of  the  English  methods  of 
stroke.  Earned  has  altered  his  style  mate- 
rially during  the  last  two  years,  more 
noticeably  in  the  backhand  stroke  than  in 
the  forehand,  and  now  his  racket  passes 
under  the  ball  rather  than  over  it,  or  en- 


R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty,  the  English  Lawn  Tennis  Champions,  who  are  Coming  to  America  for  an  International  Match, 
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tirely  behind  it,  as  it  formerly  did.  The 
slight  back  spin  that  this  ending  of  the 
stroke  gives  to  the  ball  adds  materially  to 
the  control,  direction,  and  certainty  of  the 
player's  skill,  without  materially  reducing 
the  speed.  Whitman's  style  has  always 
shown  a  leaning  toward  the  English  meth- 
ods of  hitting  the  ball,  especially  in  his 
backhand  play. 

So  much  for  execution,  and  it  seems  that 
in  making  strokes  the  English  have  appar- 
ently stood  still  for  some  time,  if  not 
actually  retrograded,  while  the  Americans 
have  been  slowly  learning  from  them  much 
of  what  they  lacked  in  this  respect.  But 
the  higher  development  of  the  game  and 
the  progress  of  the  future  lie  in  tactics 
and  position  play  rather  than  in  execution, 
and  this  is  where  the  American  leaders  are 
ahead  of  their  rivals  from  across  the  water. 
The  English  had  almost  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  belief  that  the  orange  had 
been  squeezed  to  the  core,  that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  learned  in  tennis,  that 
they  had  reached  the  limit  of  development, 
and  that  future  champions  must  be 
superior  in  individual  play  rather  than  in 
method.  The  advent  of  Davis  and  Ward, 
with  their  novel  tactics  and  originality  of 
.style,  came  like  a  revelation,  and  set  the 
English  leaders  to  thinking  out  new  possi- 
bilities. The  most  recent  developments  in 
this  line  are  due  to  American  invention 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  English  have  been 
slow  to  take  them  up,  and  until  recently 
skeptical  of  their  practical  value. 

R.  D.  Wrenn  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
in  the  modern  school,  then  came  Whitman, 
then  Davis  and  Ward  (for  they  must  al- 
ways be  considered  in  combination),  and 
now  Wright  and  Larned,  who  have  been 
working  along  different  lines  with  much 
the  same  result.  It  was  Wren  who  first 
began  to  use  the  front  of  the  court  for 
placing;  it  was  he  who  intrenched  his 
position  at  the  net  by  forcing  the  centre 
rather  than  the  sides  to  come  in,  and  it 
was  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  whose  drop- 
ping returns  first  made  it  impossible  for 
a  man  to  volley  successfully  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court.  Whitman  introduced  the 
"  reverse  twist "  service,  then  Davis  and 
Ward  added  speed  to  this  weapon  of 
attack,  and  now  Wright  and  Larned  are 
following  along  Wrenn's  lines. 

There  is  an  English  maxim  in  lawn 
tennis,  laid  down   by   one   of  the   British 


authorities  on  the  game,  Wilifred  Badde- 
ley,  I  think,  which  declares  that  in  cham- 
pionship play  a  man  should  never  come 
to  rest  between  the  base  line  and  service 
line.  Upon  this  substantial  cornerstone 
rests  the  whole  structure  of  modern  tennis, 
and  without  it  the  net  game  would  fall  like 
a  house  of  cards.  Before  this  we  find  the 
idea  generally  advanced  by  English  theo- 
rists that  a  player  should  always  establish 
a  base  of  operations  to  which  he  should 
return  after  every  stroke.  Then  came 
Baddeley  with  his  plan  for  two  bases  of 
operations,  one  for  volleying  and  the  other 
for  base  line  play.  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted this  theory  in  developing  the  net 
game,  but  they  have  carried  it  very  much 
farther.  To  come  to  rest  in  the  forbidden 
territory  between  the  base  line  and  the 
service  line,  which  includes  practically  all 
of  the  back  half  of  the  court,  is  pretty 
likely  to  prove  a  modern  player's  undoing, 
but  the  danger  does  not  stop  there.  Ameri- 
can tactics  of  to-day  make  it  impossible 
for  a  volleyer  to  hang  so  far  back  as  the 
service  line,  and  unless  a  player  comes  in 
much  closer  than  that  to  volley,  he  is  soon 
cut  up.  Unless  he  returns  very  much  back 
of  the  base  line  for  ground  strokes,  too, 
he  soon  finds  the  ball  at  his  feet  and  in 
the  worst  position  to  be  handled.  In  short, 
a  man  is  now  forced  to  play  his  ground 
strokes  from  well  behind  the  base  line,  his 
volleys  from  well  in  front  of  the  service  line. 
In  fast  play  this  can  be  conservatively 
set  at  eight  feet  either  way,  and  as  the 
forbidden  ground  includes  eighteen  feet 
more,  we  have  a  space  of  some  thirty-four 
feet  that  a  player  must  traverse  in  shifting 
from  ground  stroke  position  to  net  play, 
and  this  is  the  most  difficult  manoeuvre  to 
bring  off  successfully.  In  trying  to  alter 
his  position  from  the  back  of  the  court  to 
volley,  a  player  is  still  on  the  move  when 
the  ball  comes  to  him,  and  his  chances  to 
return  it  are  lessened.  The  intention  of 
the  opponent  is  to  drive  so  deep  that  he 
cannot  get  up  to  volley  before  the  next 
dropping  return  reaches  him  below  the 
knees,  and  puts  even  his  volleyed  stroke  on 
the  defensive.  We  find  Ward,  Larned,  and 
Wright,  all  three,  specially  expert  at  this 
play,  and  their  returns  fall  so  short  after 
crossing  the  net  that  to  avoid  getting  the 
ball  below  the  knee  the  opponent  is  drawn 
in  very  close,  and  then  the  overhead  attack 
is  used  with  the  low  lob. 
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Practicallj^,  the  secret  of  American  de- 
velopment lies  in  using  the  front  and  back 
of  the  court  for  placing,  rather  than  the 
sides.  Instead  of  driving  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  the  modern  expert 
player  drives  first  short  and  then  deep. 
Wright  was  perhaps  the  first  to  perfect 
this  style  in  attacking  a  volleyer,  and  he 
has  shown  rare  judgment  in  dropping  his 
returns  at  the  opponent's  feet  when  the 
latter  was  coming  up,  and  in  lobbing  low 
over  his  head  if  he  crept  in  close  enough 
to  anticipate  the  short  return.  This  style 
of  attack  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
l^revious  American  development  of  the 
close  net  attack.  American  volleyers  had 
been  getting  in  so  close  that  they  were 
generally  open  to  an  overhead  attack  by 
a  low  lob,  and  this  play  threatened  them 
so  often  that  they  began  to  hang  just 
enough  to  anticipate  it.  Then  came  the 
dropping  stroke  that  reached  them  at  knee 
height,  and  this  forced  them  once  more  to 
come  closer.  As  matters  stand  now  there 
is  still  the  delicate  point  of  balance  where 
a  player  can  best  anticipate  either  the  lob 
or  the  low  return.  Perfect  play  aims  at 
reaching  this  point  whenever  the  player 
comes  to  the  front  of  his  court  to  volley. 

Consistently  following  along  these  lines. 
Ward  has  developed  the  same  method  of 
front  and  back  attack  against  a  ground 
stroke  player  from  the  net  position.  For 
this  he  uses  the  "  stop  volley  "  and  a  deep 
volley  to  the  base  line  alternately,  and  de- 
ceives his  adversary  so  long  as  to  which 
he  intends  using  that  the  latter  is  often 
lured  into  taking  the  wrong  position  to 
handle  the  return.  Against  this  combina- 
tion the  adversary  is  frequently  drawn 
into  Eaddeley's  forbidden  zone,  for  it  is 
practically  the  only  spot  from  which  either 
a  short  or  a  deep  ball  can  be  reached,  and 
once  here  he  is  frequently  forced  to  half- 
volley,  which  is  the  most  embarrassing 
position  a  lawn  tennis  player  can  be  drawn 
into — ^he  should  never  half  volley  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  any  other  stroke 
open  to  him. 

The  gradual  development  in  the  use  of 
the  front  of  the  court  for  killing  strokes, 
which  is  being  steadily  perfected  by  Ward 
and  Wright,  has  furnished  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities for  sharper  angles  in  smashing 
and  placing  in  volley  strokes.  The  volley- 
er's  position  must  be  closer  to  the  net  than 
under  former   conditions,  but   once  there 


the  player  commands  a  greater  proportion 
of  his  antagonist's  territory  for  every  foot 
he  creeps  in  toward  the  net.  "  The  play 
of  the  Americans  was  a  revelation;  it  was 
all  dash  and  angles,"  declared  one  English 
critic  after  seeing  Davis  and  Ward  at 
Wimbledon  last  June.  Aside  from  the 
twist  service  that  proved  so  disconcerting 
to  the  Englishinen,  the  most  unexpected 
feature  of  the  visitors'  play  was  the  sur- 
prising brilliancy  in  the  direction  of  their 
returns,  particularly  from  close  to  the  net. 
They  found  openings  for  killing  the  ball 
that  never  occurred  to  their  English  rivals, 
and  even  the  imperturbable  Doherty  broth- 
ers were  amazed  at  the  combinations. 

The  American  lob  must  soon  begin  to 
play  as  important  a  part  in  international 
matches  as  the  American  service,  for  the 
use  of  the  lob  at  least  is  purely  American 
and  has  been  cultivated  along  the  natural 
lines  of  American  development.  Against 
a  close  net  volleyer  the  American  expert 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  successfully, 
so  he  had  to  lob,  and  not  being  content 
to  lob  defensively,  as  had  all  lobbers  before 
him,  he  turned  the  stroke  into  a  weapon 
of  attack  by  tossing  very  high  and  very 
straight  so  the  ball  would  fall  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  back  of  the  court,  and  so 
fast  that  it  was  doubly  difiicult  to  smash. 
"  The  Americans  lobbed  everything  miles 
high  into  the  air,"  was  one  scornful  Eng- 
lish criticism  of  the  play  of  Davis  and 
Ward  at  Wimbledon,  but  in  the  next  para- 
graph the  inability  of  the  home  players  to 
handle  these  lobs  successfully  was  con- 
fessed. Now  Davis  and  Ward  have  grad- 
ually learned  to  cut  under  a  lobbed  ball, 
and  the  result  is  a  ball  that  drops  very 
straight  and  with  considerable  back  spin. 
This  cut  was  started  unconsciously,  I  un- 
derstand, but  has  proven  so  effective  that 
it  is  carried  on  systematically.  The  back 
twist  permits  a  deeper  lob  without  going 
out  of  court,  and  it  also  holds  the  ball  on 
its  course  against  any  deviation  from  the 
wind  better  than  any  straight  ball  would 
travel.  Baddeley,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
the  game,  notes  the  existence  of  this  form 
of  lob  and  calls  it  the  "  Irish  lob,"  because 
it  was  practised  by  the  Irish  players,  but 
he  attaches  little  importance  to  the  stroke. 

Again,  the  natural  development  of  the 
American  game  has  furnished  an  answer 
to  this  stroke,  though,  as  yet,  Wright  is  the 
only    successful   user    of    the    play.      The 
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difficulty  in  smashing  a  twisting  lob  that 
falls  fast  and  straight  has  brought  into 
use  a  method  of  letting  a  high  lobbed  ball 
fall  to  the  ground  and  running  under  the 
bound — they  always  bound  well  above  the 
head  when  lobbed  high  and  straight — and 
of  smashing  as  the  ball  hangs  in  the  air; 
before  falling  the  second  time.  Wright 
used  this  play  all  last  year  with  exceptional 
success,  and  his  percentage  of  kills  from 
smashed  balls  was  much  higher  than  most 
other  high  class  players. 

This  smash  from  the  bound  requires 
some  extra  practise  for  one  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  play,  but  it  is  more 
effective  than  smashing  on  the  volley  when 
played  from  a  straight-falling  ball.  From 
the  arching,  rainbow  lob,  or  "  loop  stroke," 
as  one  old-time  player  used  to  call  it,  this 
smash  is  impossible,  because  the  bound 
does  not  bring  the  ball  up  straight  again. 
It  can  only  be  used  from  a  high,  straight 
lob,  but  it  is  the  correct  answer  to  this 
new  attack  of  Davis  and  Ward.  Players 
who  use  this  lobbing  attack  often  take 
advantage  of  this  play  by  running  in  under 
the  ball  to  smash  what  is  generally  a  weak 
return,  but  the  smash  from  the  bound 
checkmates  this  move. 

oSTow  the  American  twist  service  has  been 
much  heralded  as  the  greatest  invention, 
or  development,  of  recent  years,  in  tennis, 
but  its  value  is  overestimated.  It  is 
essentially  an  American  stroke,  and  has  a 
distinct  value  in  increasing  the  attack  of 
a  server  who  runs  in,  but  not  in  any  degree 
what  it  is  credited  with.  The  sheer  novelty 
of  the  play  is  what  has  earned  for  it  the 
success  it  won.  Once  the  players  become 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  bound  of  the 
ball  they  do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
handling  it.  But  its  purpose  was  not  orig- 
inally to  get  the  twisting  bound  so  much 
as  it  was  to  get  the  server  started  quicker 
in  his  haste  to  reach  the  net.  Ward  is 
really  the  inventor  of  the  twist  service  in 
its  most  successful  development. 

Five  years  ago  Whitman  served  a  "  re- 
verse twist "  service  that  created  some 
consternation  among  his  rivals  when  it  was 
new,  and  with  Nisbet  and  Mahony,  in  1897, 
when  they  first  played  against  it ;  but  he 


did  not  often  follow  it  up  to  the  net,  and 
it  was  generally  easy  to  make  a  slow  return 
after  a  little  practise  against  the  twisting 
ball.  Ward,  however,  experimented  with 
a  fast,  out-twisting  service  made  overhead 
and  from  behind  the  back,  with  a  long 
swing  that  should  lend  the  aid  of  the  rack- 
et's swinging  weight  to  get  him  started 
quicker  in  his  rush  for  the  net.  Ward  is 
a  weak  ground  stroke  player,  and  he  was 
generally  beaten  if  he  could  be  kept  away 
from  the  net,  so  it  was  neck  or  nothing 
with  him.  He  risked  everything  to  get  to 
the  net  behind  this  service  so  he  could 
volley  the  first  return.  When  the  service 
rule  was  altered,  in  1898,  to  prevent  a  pre- 
liminary run  before  the  ball  was  delivered. 
Ward  began  his  experiments  with  this  new 
service,  and  he  hit  upon  the  service  as  an 
accidental  discovery  which  he  has  been 
gradually  developing  ever  since.  There 
are  new  possibilities  in  store,  however,  for 
it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  this  twist  may  yet  be  imparted  to  fast 
returns.  It  could  easily  be  introduced  into 
smashing,  except  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  gained  in  return  for  the  additional 
risk  of  missing  the  play.  A  smash  should 
kill  the  ball  anyway,  with  or  without  a 
twist,  and  a  ball  cannot  be  "  deader  than 
dead,"  as  the  Irishman  once  expressed  it. 

All  through  the  eventful  period  of  the 
last  five  years  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can lawn  tennis  has  been  consistently  in 
the  line  of  attack.  The  execution  of  the 
individual  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
system  of  play  and  the  player's  position  in 
court.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
some  of  the  English  finish  of  execution 
and  American  skill  improves  yearly  in 
consequence,  the  defense  growing  strong 
with  the  added  steadiness  that  this  im- 
proved style  affords.  That  perfect  net 
attack  must  in  the  end  beat  perfect  defense 
requires  no  proof,  for  one  wins  and  the 
other  simply  does  not  lose.  Unless  the 
English  leaders  adopt  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  more  aggressive  attacks,  as 
we  have  been  adopting  theirs  in  stroke 
play,  American  experts  must  hold  the  in- 
ternational advantage  before  many  years 
more. 


THE  ART   OF   BREATHING 


By  R.   TAIT  McKENZIE,   M.D. 


THE  cultivation  of  breathing  as  a  fine 
art  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  but  the  distance 
to  which  it  can  be  carried  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  all  who  see  only  the  results, 
without  following  the  process  by  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Ranking  with  the  sword-swallower  and 
the  man  with  the  iron  jaw  is  the  man  who 
by  practise  has  developed  his  lung  capacity, 
and  the  strength  and  mobility  of  his  chest 
walls,  until  some  of  his  feats  excite  the 
wonder  and  incredulity  of  every  beholder. 
A  favorite  act  is  to  buckle  a  strap  around 
the  fully  expanded  chest,  and  then,  after 
forcing  the  air  out,  to  slip  a  hard  felt  hat 
between  the  loosened  strap  and  the  chest 
wall.  This  trick  requires  only  a  flat  chest 
and  an  expansion  of  not  more  than  six 
inches,  and  many  a  man  who  looks  at  it 
in  astonishment  would  readily  duplicate  it 
with  a  little  practise. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  make  so 
few  calls  on  great  lung  capacity  that  the 
chest  becomes  flattened,  the  lungs  cramped, 
and  the  shoulders  rounded.  The  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  become  weakened  and  re- 
laxed by  inaction,  leaving  areas  of  the 
lungs  practically  unused  and  fallow  for  the 
growth  of  disease  germs. 

The  daily  practise  of  a  few  simple 
breathing  exercises  will  soon  round  out  the 
flattened  chest,  expand  the  lungs,  force  the 
stooped  shoulders  back  into  place,  and 
strengthen  the  abdominal  walls,  thus  im- 
proving the  health  and  adding  grace  to  the 
carriage. 

The  lungs,  with  the  heart,  are  contained 
in  the  thorax,  a  cavity  walled  in  by  the  ribs 
and  small  muscles  between,  and  floored  by 
the  diaphragm.  The  lower  ribs  are  longer 
and  more  oblique,  and  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, which  is  the  only  communication  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  outer  air,  passes 
through  the  circle  formed  by  the  first  pair. 

The  ribs  take  their  fixed  point  from  the 
spine  and  pass  downward  and  forward  to 
be  attached  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  breast  bone  or  sternum.     Attached  to 


the  upper  two  are  certain  powerful  muscles 
that  draw  them  up  and  fi-x  them;  from 
these  as  fixed  points  the  small  muscles  be- 
tween each  pair  draw  up  the  lower  ones. 
This  movement  also  draws  them  outward 
and  forward,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  will  be  increased  in  both  directions 
by  this  muscular  action,  as  seen  in  diagram 
A,  in  which  the  dotted  lines  show  the 
change  in  position  of  the  ribs  and  sternum 
drawn  up  in  expansion. 

If  the  body  were  seen  cut  in  halves  the 
diaphragm  would  show  an  upward  curve, 
as  in  diagram  B,  line  1.  It  curves  upward 
into  the  thorax,  like  a  dome,  but  when  in 
contraction  the  dome  becomes  flattened 
(line  2),  the  abdominal  contents  are  shoved 
down,  and  the  belly  wall  protrudes,  while 
the  air  is  sucked  into  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  practise  in  obtaining  con- 
trol over  the  diaphragm  is  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  2.  In  the  first  it  is  relaxed,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has 
forced  it  up  and.  emptied  the  lungs.  In 
Fig.  2  the  lungs  have  been  filled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  other  muscles  allowing  the 
abdomen  to  protrude.  These  pictures  show 
an  exaggerated  form  of  abdominal  breath- 
ing, for  the  ribs  have  taken  but  little  part 
in  these  movements. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  we  have  an  example  of 
the  changes  in  the  thorax  due  to  pure 
thoracic  breathing.  In  Fig.  3  the  lungs 
are  collapsed,  and  the  strap  is  buckled  over 
the  hat  placed  against  the  chest  wall.  A 
glance  will  show  how  rounded  the  shoulders 
become  when  the  chest  is  thus  flattened. 
In  Fig.  4  the  hat  is  removed  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  expanded  chest,  which  puts  the 
strap  on  the  stretch.  The  abdominal  walls 
or  the  diaphragm  have  had  little  or  no 
share  in  these  movements,  which  may  be 
said  to  illustrate  the  extreme  limits  of 
movement  in  thoracic  breathing. 

The  civilized  woman,  whose  clothing 
hampers  the  free  movements  about  the 
waist,  shows  the  thoracic  type  of  breathing, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  upper  parts  of 
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her  lungs,  which  have  ex- 
tra work  put  upon  them, 
are  not  so  often  the  first  to 
be  attacked  by  consump- 
tion as  is  the  case  among 
those  whose  unrestricted 
body  encourages  them  to 
use  the  diaphragm  with 
perfect  freedom. 

JSTormal  breathing  com- 
bines both  types,  but  it  is 
found  that  under  natural 
conditions  the  abdominal 
form  is  much  the  most 
marked  in  both  men  and 
women.  Distance  run- 
ners, in  particular,  are 
required  to  develop  it  to 
satisfy  the  great  need  for 
air  in  the  strain  of  a 
race. 

Breathing  is  purely  a 
muscular  act.  The  lungs 
have  no  muscular  tissue 
in  themselves,  but  consist 
of  cells  with  elastic  mem- 
branous walls,  having  a 
network  of  fine  thin- 
walled  blood  -vessels 
spread  over  them.  The 
blood  is  thus  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of 
air,  and  that  interchange  of  gases  takes 
place  for  which  breathing  is  carried  on. 
The  air  is  sucked  in  to  fill  the  vacuimi 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles and  the  diaphragm  in  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  When  people  speak  of 
exercises  to  develop  the  lungs  themselves 
and  not  the  muscles,  they  might  as  well  talk 
of  pole-vaulting  without  the  use  of  a  pole. 
The  lungs  can  best  be  developed  by 
breathing  exercises  that  bring  into  action 
the  muscles  of  both  abdomen  and  thorax. 
The  way  in  which  the  thoracic  muscles  act 
in  breathing  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
bringing  of  an  apparently  drowned  man 
back  to  life.  After  the  water  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  out  by  laying  the  victim  on 
his  face  and  lifting  him  by  the  waist,  he  is 
turned  on  his  back  and  a  pad  is  placed 
under  the  shoulders  to  raise  the  thorax. 
The  arms  are  pulled  up  and  the  thorax 
stretched  by  the  pectoral  muscles ;  they  are 
then  lowered  and  pressed  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  the  diaphragm  is  forced 
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up  by  pressure 
on  the  belly  wall. 
If  this  operation 
be  repeated  the 
air  can  be  heard 
entering  and 
leaving  the 
lungs  as  the 
arms  are  rhyth- 
mically raised 
and  lowered. 

In  the  practise 
of  deep  breath- 
ing we  go  to  this 
principle  for  the 
first  exercise. 

Position  : 
standing ;  heels 
together;  arms 
down  at  sides ; 
palms  facing 
backward. 

Movement: 
Slowly      raise 

hands  forward  and  upward  tiU  they  are 
parallel  and  above  the  head,  inhaling 
through  the  nose  as  the  arms  are  raised. 
Rise  on  tiptoe  and  stretch  upward,  holding 
the  breath  while  you  count  five.  Slowly 
lower  the  hands  outward  and  sideways, 
palms  facing  down,  until  they  are  in  the 
starting  position,  slowly  exhaling.  Repeat 
after  a  short  rest. 

Attention 
should  be  concen- 
trated on  getting 
the  upper  part  of 
the    thorax    as 
much  expanded  as 
possible.    The 
standing    on    tip- 
toes   helps   to 
stretch  the 
entire 
body,    e  X  - 
tends    the 
spine,    and 
c  0  u  n  ter- 
a  c  t  s  the 
tende  n  c  y 
to  stoop- 
ing    and    the    re- 
laxation  of    the 
abdominal     walls. 
Sometimes  a  dizzy 
feeling  will  be  no- 
ticed    after     this  Fig.  2. 
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movement,  and  when 
done  too  suddenly 
people  have  been 
known  to  stagger 
and  fall  from  the 
sudden  sucking  of  so 
much  blood  into  the 
thorax  away  from 
the  brain,  but  this  is 
not  serious  and  need 
not  cause  alarm. 

After  repeating 
this  exercise  ten 
times,  with  a  rest 
after  each  one,  the 
aspirant  may  go  on 
.with  the  next. 

Position :  stand- 
ing; arms  down  at 
sides ;  palms  facing 
front. 
Movement :  Raise 
arms  sideways  and  upward,  palms  to  the 
front,  inhaling  slowly  through  the  nose; 
lock  the  thumbs  while  the  arms  are  above 
the  head,  and  bend  forward,  arms  straight, 
till  the  finger  tips  touch  the  floor,  without 
bending  the  knees.  Rise  to  the  upright 
position,  the  arms  straight  above  the  head, 
and,  still  retaining  the  breath,  lower  arms 
slowly  to  the  side,  exhaling  as  the  arms  are 
lowered. 

In  this  movement  compression  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs  by  the  forward  bending  is 
added  to  the  deep  thor- 
acic breathing,  forcing 
it  into  cells  that  are 
seldom  used  in  ordi- 
nary breathing.  Re- 
peat this  movement  ten 
times;  rest  as  before. 

These  two  move- 
ments have  been  di- 
rected more  particu- 
larly toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thoracic 
type  of  breathing,  and 
the  next  one  will  show 
a  means  of  gaining 
control  over  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Standing  before  a 
mirror  with  the  hands 
as  in  Fig.  2,  draw  in 
the  abdomen  and  force 
out  the  breath  without 
Fig. 4-  changing  the  posi- 


tion of  the  thoracic  walls  (Fig,  1).  Inhale 
slowly  and  force  out  the  abdomen  without 
expanding  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
Repeat  this  movement  slowly  until  com- 
plete control  is  gained  over  the  diaphragm. 
If  a  strap  be  fastened  about  the  chest  wall 
it  will  serve  as  a  check  on  the  thoracic 
breathing  and  will  enable  you  to  concen- 
trate your  whole  attention  on  obtaining 
the  control  for  which  the  movement  is  de- 
signed. This  can  be  practised  when  sit- 
ting in  the  street  car  or  walking  along  the 
street,  and  when  the  habit  is  once  acquired 
it  becomes  automatic  and  is  not  readily 
lost. 

The  highest  degree  of  development  can 
be  obtained  only  by  concentrating  the  at- 
tention on  the  action  of  one  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  at  a  time,  and  by  exer- 
cises that  develop  thoracic  and  abdominal 
breathing  separately;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  ordinary  respiration  both 
movements  are  blended  and  used  simul- 
taneously. 

By  such  simple  exercises  as  have  been 
described  respiratory  power  can  be  in- 
creased; the  thorax  can  be  expanded  and 
rounded  shoulders  forced  back  in  place; 
the  abdominal  muscles  can  be  developed 
and  brought  under  control,  and  the  health 
and  figure  permanently  improved.  With 
increased  breathing  capacity,  pride  in  the 
carriage  of  the  figure  will  follow;  the  old 
doctor  was  not  far  wrong  who  prescribed 
a  diamond  shirt  stud  for  his  flat-chested 
patient,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  soon  had 
him  under  treatment  for  a  hollow  back. 

Many  men  have  worked  out  their  own 
methods  of  increasing  their  breathing 
capacity;  one  by  holding  his  breath  every 
time  he  crossed  the  street,  another  by  fill- 
ing the  chest  and  gently  pommelling  it 
with  his  closed  fists,  and  a  third  by  burst- 
ing straps  of  increasing  strength,  buckled 
about  his  chest.  This  last  feat— a  favorite 
one  among  "  expansionists  " — is  done  by 
suddenly  contracting  some  of  the  thoracic 
muscles  after  the  strap  has  been  put  on  the 
stretch.  Most  claims  of  enormous  expan- 
sion will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  tape  line 
and  spirometer.  Yet  even  the  spirometer 
does  not  give  a  very  reliable  estimate  of 
the  real  lung  power  or  capacity,  for  a  man 
who  has  a  broad  flat  chest  will  always  show 
a  higher  test  than  his  stronger  and  sturdier 
companion  whose  chest  is  round  and  deep. 

The  onset  of  breathlessness  in  such  exer- 
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cises  as  boxing  and  swimming  is  hastened 
by  the  interference  of  the  muscles  attach- 
ing the  arms  to  the  thorax.  Their  violent 
and  unusual  action  makes  the  breathing 
jerky  and  shallow.  But  even  in  running, 
which  is  the  classic  exercise  for  improving 
the  wind,  breathlessness  comes  on,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  trained  the  athlete.  All  that 
he  can  do  by  training  is  to  postpone  its 
onset  and  hasten  recovery. 

A  preliminary  course  of  training  before 
undertaking  a  hard  race  or  violent  effort 
is  especially  necessary  in  men  over  thirty, 
whose  sedentary  habits  and  advancing  age 


have  taken  away  their  former  elasticity. 
Many  an  old  athlete  has  felt  that  sudden 
gripping  at  his  heart,  that  whizzing  and 
ringing  in  his  ears,  that  feeling  as  if  an 
iron  band  were  forged  about  his  chest, 
squeezing  him  to  suffocation,  when  run- 
ning a  distance  that  he  used  to  accomplish 
with  ease. 

While  great  endurance  or  extraordinary 
chest  capacity  must  always  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  very  few,  a  pair  of  vigorous 
lungs,  well  under  control,  are  a  possession 
within  the  reach  of  every  sound  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  who  will  cultivate  them. 


SUMMER 


By  GENESEE  RICHARDSON 


M 


OSS  at  our  feet,  and  overhead  all  green, 
'Gainst  tender  skies  that  ever   earthward  lean 
While  feathered  songsters  lift  their  lays  serene. 


Hillsides  aglow,  and  bramble  bower'd  dells 
Where  woodland  music  softly  sinks  and  swells, 
Where  sway  a  million  pale  and  fragrant  bells. 


See  the  last  trace  of  dreariness  give  room 
To  summer's  glow  of  sunshine    and  perfume. 
And  the  glad  times  of  mingled  song  and  bloom. 
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"To  brag:  little,  to  show  well,  to  crow  gently  when  in  luck ;   to  own  up,  to  pay  up, 
and  to  shut  up  when  beaten." — Dr.  Holmes^ s  definition  of  s^ortsmanly  bearing. 


Duffey's  Marvelous  as  it  "was,  Mr.  Ar- 

World's  thur  r.  Duffey's  sprint  of  100 

9  3-5  seconds.  ^^'^^^  '^^  ^  ^-5  seconds,  at  the 
Berkeley  Oval  track,  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Championships,  on  May  31, 
was  only  logical  in  view  of  the  fast  run- 
ning he  has  been  doing  for  two  years. 
Twice  in  1901  he  covered  the  100  yards  in 
9  4-5  seconds.  Twice  this  year  he  had 
already  equaled  that  time,  and  with  such 
margin  as  to  suggest  even  greater  speed 
when  conditions  were  just  right.  In  his 
trial  heat  at  Berkeley  he  again  finished  in 
9  4.-5,  and  when  in  the  final  he  ran  with 
obvious  determination  and  marvelous  ap- 
parent speed,  the  9  3-5  was  half  expected. 
Only  one  other  man  has  ever  been  credited 
with  running  100  yards  so  fast,  i.  e.,  Dono- 
van, the  professional,  and  of  the  authenti- 
city of  his  performance  there  is  room  for 
doubt. 

A  dozen  years  ago  9  4-5  seconds  had  be- 
gun to  be  considered  impossible  to  the 
amateur;  then,  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  Mr.  John  Owen,  Jr.,  on  October  11, 
1890,  at  Washington,  ran  the  distance  in 
the  figures  that  athletes  had  been  trying  to 
reach  for  years,  and  established. the  world's 
amateur  record  of  9  4-5  seconds.  Follow- 
ing him,  several  years  later,  came  Mr.  B. 
J.  Wefers,  a  sprinter  whose  perfect  form 
has  never  been  equaled.  He  reached 
Owen's  record  of  9  4-5  seconds  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1895,  and  again  on  August  27,  1897. 
Two  western  men,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Maybury 
and  J.  H.  Rush,  also  equaled  this  time  at 
Chicago,  on  June  5,  1897,  and  June  18, 
1897,  respectively.  But  faster  time  seemed 
beyond  the  human  machine  until  Mr,  Duf- 
fey  appeared. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  Duffey's  performance.  Four  of  the 
most  experienced  timers  in  the  country, 
Messrs.  Robert  Stoll,  Mortimer  Bishop, 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  and  C.  C.  Hughes, 
held   the  watch.      Three  of    the    watches 


registered  9  3-5  seconds,  and  one,  Mr. 
Hughes,  9  2-5.  The  track  was  immediately 
afterward  measured  and  found  to  be  one 
inch  long,  and  there  was  no  breeze  of 
sufficient  strength  to  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  Such  a  burst  of  speed  as  Duffey  ex- 
hibited in  the  last  40  yards  of  this  record- 
making  100  yards  has  only  been  equaled  by 
the  flight  with  which  B.  J.  Wefers  finished 
his  world's  record-making  run  of  220  yards 
in  21 1-4  seconds. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  mile  run, 
all  the  track  events  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Championships  showed  high  class  perto..-m- 
ance.  Curiously  enough,  the  jumping  was 
mediocre.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  work 
was  done  by  Princeton,  which,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  made  the  running  very  warm 
for  Harvard  and  Yale.  Princeton's  team 
was  insignificant  in  numbers,  but  its  qual- 
ity was  impressive. 

At  the  Western  Championships  Michigan 
won  quite  easily,  with  a  well-conditioned 
and  well-rounded  team,  placed  in  nine  of 
the  fourteen  events.  Chicago  won  second 
place  through  the  efforts  of  its  star, 
Maloney.  With  the  exception  of  Michigan 
most  of  the  teams  depended  upon  one  man 
for  their  points. 

In  the  South,  by  the  way,  at  ISTashville, 
Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  University,  was  held,  last  month,  the 
first  interscholastic  track  and  field  meet  in 
the  history  of  Southern  athletics. 

The  Reckless  The  Automobile   Club  is 

Cliatiffeiir  ^         doing  its  utmost  to  pun- 

o^AutSuistr*  ^^^  *^^  reckless  chauffeur 
and  stop  the  misuse  of 
the  automobile.  There  must  be  serious  ac- 
cidents so  long  as  reckless  men  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge  their  brutish  instincts; 
and  perhaps  not  until  one  of  these  meets 
with  his  just  deserts — a  good  flogging  if 
nothing  worse — will  the  scorching  chauf- 
feur be  brought  to  his    senses.       In    the 
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meantime  the  Automobile  Club  is  doing 
some  excellent  work.  It  has  forbidden 
speed  contests  on  highways  and  suspended 
from  its  membership)  those  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  speed  laws.  I  bespeak  con- 
sideration for  this  club  and  for  the  aver- 
age automobilist.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  reckless  chauffeurs,  who  are 
bringing  the  machine  into  disrepute,  are 
not  representative  of  automobilists,  by 
whom  they  are  condemned.  The  past 
month  has  shown  two  new  speed  records. 
One  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  in  a  specially 
built  steam  racer,  of  a  mile  in  1  minute  12 
seconds,  three  seconds  faster  than  his  own 
world's  record  of  last  year;  the  second  by 
a  motor  bicycle,  ridden  by  Charles  Metz,  of 
a  mile  in  1  minute  10  2-5  seconds,  which  is 
the  world's  record. 

TheGuidittgr  The  peaceful  relations  here- 
Hand  of  tofore  existing  among  Wes- 
CoUeffir  leyan,  Williams,  and  Amherst 
Sport  "  have  been  disturbed ;  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  the  cause 
should  be  an  ineligible  athlete  upheld  by 
his  college.  Amherst's  record  has  been  so 
good,  it  seems  as  though  there  must  be 
some  strange  misconception  which  time 
will  straighten. 

The  excuse  of  money  paid  for  service 
being  returned,  is  a  favorite  one  of  the 
semi-professional  college  athlete,  and  a 
dangerous  one  for  college  faculties  to  ac- 
cept. I  have  known  of  but  one  or  two 
instances  where  such  confidence  did  not 
result  harmfully  to  the  morale  of  college 
sport.  A  suspected  man  should  always  be 
given  every  proper  chance  to  exonerate 
himself.  Fair  play  there  must  always  be 
on  both  sides.  But  where  evidence  points 
clearly  to  acceptance  of  money  in  return 
for  athletic  skill,  there  can  be  only  one 
verdict.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this  works 
hardship  on  the  individual,  but  it  is  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  such  questions 
as  these  it  is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  recent  Inter- 
collegiate Conference  on  Athletics,  for- 
merly known  as  the  "  Brown  Conference," 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  1902,  and 
at  which  there  were  present  Dr.  J.  William 
White  and  Prof.  E.  F.  Smith,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Prof.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Harvard ;  Prof. 
H.  B.  Fine,  Princeton;  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp 
and    Prof.    G.    W.    Kirchwey,    Columbia; 


Prof.  E.  B.  Delebarre  and  A.  Meiklejohn, 
Brown;  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haver- 
ford;  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Jr.,  Lafayette; 
President  W.  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore; 
President  J.  L.  Stewart,  Lehigh,  and  Prof. 
L.  M.  Dennis,  Cornell. 

Yale  has  repeatedly  refused  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  Conference,  and  in 
so  acting  has  delayed  the  needed  unity  in 
university  athletic  legislation.  President 
Hadley,  in  declining  to  attend,  says : 

We  believe  that  the  responsibiUty  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  measures  intended  to  pro- 
mote honorable  athletics  must  of  necessity  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  academic  public  senti- 
ment, graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  that 
any  action  of  a  faculty  which  is  construed  as 
assuming  this  responsibility  tends  to  Aveaken 
its  force  in  the  places  where  it  really  belongs. 

This  is  pretty  sentiment,  and  as  senti- 
ment it  is  to  be  commended;  but,  alas,  it 
prevails  dependably  neither  at  Yale  nor 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown, 
at  Yale — and  at  other  colleges  where  ath- 
letic management  is  professed  to  be  as- 
sumed by  undergraduates — that  the  best 
interests  of  university  sport  are  not  served. 
Not  because  of  moral  obliquity  on  the  part 
of  the  undergraduate  managers,  but  by 
mere  reason  of  immaturity  and  inexperi- 
ence. It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  that  the  mature  and  guiding  hand  of 
the  faculty  is  literally  essential  to  the 
wholesome  and  temperate  conduct  of 
sport.  There  is  no  doubt  official  Yale 
stands  alone  in  the  opinion  that  facultj^ 
guidance  is  unwise;  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Mr.  Hadley  to  go  out  of 
New  Haven  for  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  Conference  did  little  in  the  way  of 
rule  making  beyond  adopting  certain  ex- 
cellent Princeton  rules,  as  follows : 

A  student  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  represent 
Princeton  in  athletic  contests: 

1.  Who  engages  in  contests  as  a  representa- 
tive of  any  athletic  organization  not  connected 
with  Princeton  University — whether  in  term 
time  or  vacation — except  by  special  written 
permission  of  the  committee. 

2.  Who  takes  part,  except  as  a  member  of 
Princeton  team,  in  any  game  at  which  an  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged. 

Occasional  games  during  vacations  on  teams 
which  have  no  permanent  organizations  are 
not  prohibited.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
permitted  to  accept  any  compensation  beyond 
legitimate  traveling  expenses. 

This  Conference  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion, and  should  be  supported  with  enthu- 
siasm.    Its  meetings  ought  to  be  more  fre- 
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quent  than  hitherto  and  its  missionary 
labors  more  active  than  now.  There  is 
need  for  just  such  an  association,  and  the 
rules  it  indorses  should  be  the  standard 
for  intercollegiate  sport. 


Justice        The    Amateur    Athletic    Union 
Done^tlie      j^g^g  ^^  j^^g^  reorganized  the  At- 
lantic Association  and  given  the 


Soutbem 
AtMetes 


Public  Betting  There  was  considerable  talk 
at  Amateur  ^f  ^  $5,000  stake  bet  between 

Contests  -^^    ^   ^y_  Douglas  and  Mr. 

James  Batterson  in  a  match  which  the 
former  won  during  the  pool  and  billiard 
championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  It  was  discussed  around  the  clubs 
and  exploited  in  the  newspapers,  reflect- 
ing to  no  small  extent  on  the  officials  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  I  am  pleased 
to  publish  the  denial  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Douglas 
that  such  a  bet  existed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Batterson.  Dr.  Douglas  says :  "  There 
was  no  stake  up  at  all;  I  did  not  bet  a 
cent."  There  were,  however,  bets  among 
the  onlookers  amounting  to  about  $12,000, 
wagered  at  odds  varying  from  even  to  two 
to  three  on  Dr.  Douglas. 

Now  there  is  no  present  law  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  reach  this  out- 
side betting,  and  therefore  criticism  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  ofiicials  is  unfair,  but  men  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  athletic  events 
are  convinced  that  a  law  touching  this 
betting  question  is  imperative  to  the  ama- 
teur life  of  the  game.  Wherever  betting, 
the  making  of  pools  and  of  books  is  given 
official  recognition  there  is  instituted  an 
accumulative  menace  to  the  ethics  of  that 
sport.  Public  betting  has  no  place  at  ama- 
teur events.  No  law,  of  course,  can  reach 
private  wagers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  such  an  one  should  exist,  but 
the  tolerance  of  books  and  of  open  betting 
at  any  amateur  event  has  a  decidedly  un- 
wholesome effect  on  the  game  and  is  to  be 
deplored.  This  is  not  mere  assertion. 
There  is  abundant  corroborative  evidence 
to  be  had  at  every  side  for  those  who  seek 
it.  The  toleration  of  betting  at  athletic 
games  came  very  near  ruining  the  Athletic 
Union  of  England,  and  it  is  even  now  one 
of  the  most  corrupting  elements  with 
which  that  body  has  to  contend.  Fortu- 
nately in  America  our  A.  A.  U.  has  not  had 
to  meet  this  question,  and  therefore  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  why,  when  the  ques- 
tion does  turn  up,  as  for  example  in  our 
billiard  and  pool  amateur  championships, 
it  shoidd  be  handled  without  gloves  and 
without  delay. 


Baltimore  clubs  the  justice  which 
should  have  been  theirs  three  years  ago. 
The  old  order  was  an  unfair  and  illogical 
arrangement,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Philadelphia  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Association.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  been 
very  slow  in  rectifying  its  original  error. 

Hereafter  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Car- 
olina, and  South  Carolina,  will  be  known 
as  the  South  Atlantic  Association;  and 
track  athletics  will  be  given  quite  a  fillip 
by  this  long  delayed  and  proper  readjust- 
ment. 

Fashion  There  is  obvious  revival  of  interest 
In  Sport  jjj^  bicycle  riding,  not  in  racing  but 
in  touring;  though  perhaps  the  word 
"  revival "  does  not  quite  justly  represent 
the  sentiment,  for  always  there  has  been 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  bicycle 
among  those  of  shortish  purse  who  have 
employed  it  in  their  appreciative  explora- 
tions of  the  country  roads.  The  sphere  of 
the  bicycle  has  been  only  partially  under- 
stood by  the  general  public.  When  taken 
up  by  those  who  seize  upon  every  new  di- 
version as  a  relief  from  boredom  or  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  it  was  proclaimed 
to  have  reached  its  heyday  of  popularity; 
in  truth,  however,  the  interest  was  arti- 
ficial, and  when  the  faddists  wearied  in 
favor  of  the  (to  this  country)  newer  game 
of  golf,  the  cry  went  up  that  bicycling  was 
dead,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  was  gain- 
ing recruits  every  day  from  among  the 
real  out-of-door  people.  From  being  a 
mere  fad,  the  bicycle  has  become  a  vehi- 
cle of  recreation  and  of  utility,  like 
the  horse.  Lawn  tennis  had  its  day  of 
fashion,  followed  by  a  period  of  neglect 
and  final  return  to  its  own;  and  now  golf, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  others,  is 
undergoing  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  lawn  tennis  and  bicycling. 

Thus  do  the  sportive  ways  of  fashionable 
piirsuit  shift  from  one  to  another  game, 
leaving  in  each  a  certain  percentage  who 
cling  to  the  sport  for  the  pure  joy  and 
physical  recreation  it  brings  them. 

The  1902  I  have  been  looking  over  a  num- 
Bicycle  j^gj,  ^f  ^}jg  bicycles  of  the  current 
year,  and  give  briefly  what  seems  to  be  the 
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accepted  and  highest  type.  In  the  first 
place  the  tendency  in  every  direction  is 
toward  making  a  simple,  efficient,  com- 
pact, and  strong  machine.  Narrower 
chains  are  one  of  the  improvements,  the 
standard  widths  now  being  J  or  ^  of  an 
inch,  whereas  formerly  §  or  ^  of  an  inch 
were  usual.  Large  tubing  has  been  aban- 
doned and  one  inch  is  now  the  prevailing 
size.  So  also  smaller  size  hubs  are  used, 
with  spokes  fastened  to  the  flange.  Tying 
the  spokes  where  they  cross  is  still  the 
custom  with  some  manufacturers  who 
claim  to  thus  secure  increased  rigidity; 
but  the  majority  of  makers  have  abandoned 
the  practise.  Tires  are  also  tending  to  a 
smaller  size,  1|  inches  being  the  more  gen- 
erally used  diameter  in  place  of  the  If 
inches  and  even  2  inches  which  were  the 
popular  road  tire  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
craze  for  high  gears  has  departed;  7-inch 
cranks  are  the  rule,  with  a  2^  inch  drop 
for  the  hanger;  flush  joints  prevail 
throughout.  Extension  handlebars  are 
the  custom,  and  fully  half  the  wheels  sold 
are  supplied  with  a  coaster  brake.  This 
device,  indeed,  and  the  chainless  machine 
continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  The  gears 
of  the  chainless  bicycle  are  cut  finer  and 
run  with  absolute  smoothness  and  noise- 
lessness.  Their  ordinary  weight  is  twenty- 
four  pounds. 

The  Servant  I  note  an  eitort  making  to 
Question  on  secure  legislation  that  will  put 
YacM  ^  sailors  engaged  on  yachts  under 
legal  forms  of  enlistment  sim- 
ilar to  those  obtaining  in  the  merchant 
marine.  The  scheme  is,  I  believe,  to  have 
sailors  brought  under  the  control  of  ship- 
ping articles,  and  I  am  told  that  a  bill  so 
providing  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 

I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
practicability  or  even  desirability  of  such 
a  measure.  The  shipping  law  is  so  intri- 
cate a  business  that  were  the  average  yacht 
owner  compelled  to  follow  its  letter — not  to 
mention  the  red  tape  to  be  unwound  and 
wound  again  on  entering  and  leaving  a  do- 
mestic port — I  suspect  he  would  find  his 
present  difficulties  trivial  in  comparison. 
ISTo  doubt  there  are  many  annoyances  inci- 
dental to  the  engaging  and  the  peaceful 
keeping  of  a  yacht's  crew,  but  the  truth  is 
that  the  very  wealthy  yacht  owners  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  difficulty.      It  is  simply  the  servant 


question  over  again  with  which  we  of  no 
affluence  to  speak  of  are  wrestling  in  New 
York.  The  fact  is,  these  sailors  have  been 
treated  so  much  by  way  of  being  the  lux- 
uries of  rich  men,  they  have  come  very  near 
to  believing  that  they  are  really  entitled 
to  an  entree  and  a  salad  with  their  dinner. 
These  are  matters  not  to  be  corrected,  in 
my  judgment,  through  the  bondage  of  ship- 
ping articles,  but  by  an  association  of 
yacht  owners  themselves,  and  an  agreement 
upon  an  equitable  and  uniform  rate  of 
wage  and  of  treatment  for  sailors  and  ser- 
vants on  board  yachts.  No  doubt  legisla- 
tion would  have  its  advantages,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  really  bring- 
more  bother  than  comfort  to  the  yachts- 
man. If  a  national  school  could  be  estab- 
lished at  which  Americans  of  certain  kinds 
might  learn  how  to  treat  servants,  the  real 
need  would  be  truly  provided. 


A  Real 

Golf 

Champion 


The  deeper  we  get  into  the  golf 
season  the  more  emphatic  be- 
comes the  invincibility  of  Mr. 
Travis.  He  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  American  amateur,  of  that  there  is  no 
question;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  if  the  open  championship 
is  not  within  his  reach.  The  remarkable 
fact  of  Mr.  Travis's  play  this  season,  as  I 
have  already  recorded,  is  his  ability  to  in- 
variably play  up  to  his  improved  form. 
Having  bettered  his  1901  standard  materi- 
ally, he  always  reaches  the  new  mark.  At 
the  Metropolitan  Championship,  at  Tux- 
edo, he  established  a  new  record  of  seventy- 
six  strokes  in  the  qualifying  round  and 
thereafter  equaled  those  figures  several 
times,  while  in  his  final  with  Douglas  he 
turned  in  a  card  at  seventy-two.  Nothing 
like  his  consistency  has  been  seen  in  this 
country. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Manice  appears  destined  to 
occupy  a  similar  position  among  women; 
she  has  gradually  and  persistently  been 
coming,  and  her  defeat  of  Miss  Hecker  for 
the  Metropolitan  Championship  indicates 
that  she  has  "  arrived." 

Beating  That  was  a  very  interesting  ex- 

tlie  Indian       hibition    the    other    day    when. 
Game  through  the   Crescent  lacrosse 

team's  victory  over  the  visit- 
ing Senecas,  the  white  man  beat  the  In- 
dian at  his  own  game.  The  Indians  played 
a  strong,  offensive  game,  dodging  skilfully 
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and  running  swiftly;  but  their  defensive 
was  mediocre;  and  the  Crescents  finally 
beat  them,  the  score  being  12  to  5.  The 
Crescents  indulged  in  some  pretty  rough 
play,  as  usual,  in  which  the  Indians  speed- 
ily joined.  'Tis  indeed  a  pity  that  the 
Crescent  Club  cannot  rid  its  team  of  this 
element,  for  the  club  has  such  a  good  lot 
of  fellows  and  its  traditions  are  of  the 
best;  yet  in  lacrosse  and,  in  hockey  its 
players  have  attained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety for  unnecessary  rough  playing. 

The  Canoe  ISTow  that  the  Boer  war  has  been 
Challenge  happily  settled,  we  shall  very 
Danger  likely  have  a  challenge  from  Mr. 
C.  K.  Howard  for  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club's  International  Challenge  Cup. 
Mr.  Howard  is  the  present  holder  of  the 
British  Canoe  Championship  Cup,  which 
Mr.  Herbert  D.  Murphy,  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  last  year  made  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  win.  Mr.  Murphy  sailed  against 
Mr.  Howard,  and  was  completely  out- 
classed. This  International  Challenge  Cup 
of  the  Kew  York  Canoe  Club  has  been  suc- 
cessfully defended  six  times  since  it  was 
first  offered,  in  1885,  as  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge sailing  trophy.  Twice  the  English 
and  four  times  the  Canadians  have  failed 
t.o  win  it,  but  if  Mr.  Howard  does  come 
here  in  the  coming  month  there  will  be 
occasion  for  anxiety. 

Junior  Whatever  luck  may  attend  the 
Crew  efforts  of  Cornell  and  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Poughkeepsie,  at  least 
each  may  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  its 
junior  crews  brought  them  in  the  May 
racing.  The  race  on  Lake  Cayuga  among 
the  first  junior  crews  of  Harvard's  New- 
ell boat,  Syracuse,  and  Cornell,  was  little 
more  than  a  practise  row  for  Cornell;  the 
Ithacans  not  only  winning  with  great  ease, 
but  showing  far  and  away  the  best  form. 
Harvard's  exhibition  was  certainly  sur- 
prising and  by  no  means  creditable,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  oarsmen  on  the 
Charles  and  the  club  system  of  racing  that 
obtains.  To  have  been  beaten  out  for  sec- 
ond place  by  Syracuse,  where  there  is  but 
a  handful  of  rowing  men  and  no  especial 
traditions,  is  not  to  have  attained  marked 
distinction  on  the  rowing  annals  of  1902. 

In  the  second  junior  crew  race,  among 
Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  same  day,  at    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 


vania won  easily  from  Columbia,  with  Cor- 
nell third.  These  junior  crew  races  are 
an  excellent  and  recent  innovation  and 
should  be  continued.  They  really  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Intercollegiate  Regatta 
in  June.  The  more  regattas  we  can  get 
together,  the  more  likelihood  of  our  build- 
ing the  boating  spirit,  which  we  distinctly 
lack. 

Protection      Sportsmen  will  be  glad  to  hear 

^^*?1.  that  the  Canadian  government 

Wood  Bison  ^-      ■        ■ . 

proposes  continuing  its  protec- 
tion over  the  little  herd  of  wood  bison  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Peace  River  country 
of  the  Northwest  Territories.  There  were 
in  this  herd,  at  the  time  I  visited  their 
country  in  1896,  about  300  individuals,  and 
as  their  range  has  abundant  feed  and 
water,  and  is  inaccessible,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  come  up  with ;  hence  they 
are  not  much  molested  by  the  Indians  who 
live  in  the  adjoining  sections.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  bison  have  held  their  own; 
have  indeed,  it  is  said,  shown  a  small  in- 
crease in  recent  years. 

When  we  consider  that,  of  the  millions 
which  roamed  the  plains  of  the  West 
twenty-five  years  ago,  only  three  small 
herds  now  exist,  the  wisdom  of  absolute 
and  continued  protection  must  be  felt.  Of 
these  three  herds,  two  are  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  twenty-five  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  one  of  from 
eight  to  ten  in  Lost  Park,  Colorado;  and 
the  other,  the  only  wild  buffalo  in  Canada, 
is  in  the  Peace  River  country.  In  addi- 
tion, a  small  number  of  domesticated  and 
half  domesticated  buffalo  are  privately 
owned.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  Corbin  herd,  on  the  game  preserve  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association,  in 
New  Hampshire ;  the  Allard  herd,  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  in  Montana ; 
and  the  Goodnight  herd,  at  Goodnight, 
Texas.  Both  the  Allard  and  the  Good- 
night herds  consist  in  part  of  cross  breeds, 
"  Cataloes,"  obtained  by  crossing  buffalo 
bulls  with  domesticated  cows. 


The   defeat   of   Princeton  by 
Yale   in   the   third    and   final 


Princeton's 

Lost 

Basehall  ^  .r.   •  •      i  j.-u 

ri,o««i««=T„'«    .'?ame  oi  their  series  leaves  the 
Championship    .;:^  ,    n     . 

Jiastern  college  baseball  situ- 
ation in  rather  a  curious  way.  Few  stu- 
dents of  the  game  who  have  watched  these 
two  teams   this   season  will  be  found  to 
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disagree  with  my  assertion  that  Princeton 
undoubtedly  has  by  far  the  naturally 
stronger  team,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Indeed  there  has  not  been  a  col- 
lege team  within  my  remembrance  to  equal 
in  skill  and  experience  the  nine  men  who 
have  represented  Princeton  this  season. 
Yet  Yale  won  two  of  the  three  games,  and 
won  them  fairly  and  deservedly. 

In  the  first  game  which  Yale  won  at  ISTew 
Haven  (10 — 6),  the  real  factor  in  the  re- 
sult was  that  mystic  influence  which  at 
times  sends  a  visiting  college  team  up  in 
the  air.  Princeton  came  back  to  earth  in 
due  course—but  too  late  to  retrieve  her 
position. 

In  the  second  game  with  Yale  (8 — 5), 
and  in  the  game  with  Harvard  (7 — 0), 
Princeton  showed  its  real  ability,  and  won 
decisively. 

The  causes  of  Princeton's  defeat  by 
Yale  in  ISTew  York,  in  the  final  game,  were 
(1)  overconfidence,  (2)  individual  (and 
too  eager)  rather  than  team  batting, 
(3)  a  pitcher  who  was  not  effective  in  the 
box  and  fielded  indifferently.  Not  that 
Princeton  made  many  errors,  though  two 
costly  ones  were  recorded,  but  the  team 
failed  to  arise  to  the  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  Yale  did  arise  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  splendidly.  As  a  team  they 
played  better  than  ever  before.  Individu- 
ally, Guernsey,  at  third;  Garvan,  in  the 
box;  Barnwell  and  Wear,  in  the  field,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory.  Garvan's 
pitching  especially  was  really  masterful, 
for  while  without  brilliancy  in  the  matter 
of  speed  or  curves,  yet  his  headwork  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  heavy  Princeton  bat- 
ters from  their  habitual  hitting. 

What  gave  Yale  the  start  were  two 
consecutive  bunts  by  Wear  and  Barnwell, 
in  the  second  inning — the  cleverest  I  think 
I  have  even  seen  in  the  amateur  field,  and 
a  beautifully  placed  ball  which  fell  be- 
tween the  pitcher  and  the  shortstop.  Yale 
improved  as  the  game  went  on,  while 
Princeton  deteriorated;  and  unquestion- 
ably won  on  the  merit  of  play  on  that  day. 

Outside  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Illinois, 
I  have  seen  no  material  suitable  for  the 
All  America  nine,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  Lungdun,  Illinois,  pitcher; 
Green,  Princeton,  catcher;  Pearson, 
Princeton,  first  base ;  Steinwender,  Prince- 
ton, second  base;  Guernsey,  Yale,  third 
base ;  Meier,  Princeton,  shortstop ;  Brown, 


Princeton,  left  field;  Barnwell,  Yale,  cen- 
tre field;  Wear,  Yale,  right  field. 

As  substitute  pitcher  I  should  want  Gar- 
van,  who  has  really  the  most  important 
quality,  viz.,  head  in  the  box.  Kernan,  of 
Harvard,  seems  the  one  most  desirable  for 
substitute  catcher.  Clarkson,  of  Harvard, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant 
pitcher  of  the  lot,  and  at  one  time  looked 
to  be  invincible;,  but  at  this  writing  he  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  off  so  much  as  to  be 
undependable. 

After  giving  much  promise  throughout 
its  preliminary  season.  Harvard  fizzled  out 
lamentably  in  its  game  with  Princeton. 
Such  loose  fielding  was  no  credit  to  any 
'varsity,  and  although  Clarkson  showed 
speed  he  had  literally  no  control  of  the 
ball  and  proved  an  overrated  and  unde- 
pendable pitcher.  It  will  be  surprising  if 
Yale  does  not  win  the  series  from  Harvard, 
though  its  initial  material  was  very  much 
poorer. 

Yale,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  made  one 
of  the  most  creditable  records  of  the  sea- 
son, for  it  started  off  greatly  handicapped. 

Cornell,  in  its  final  game  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, showed  much  improvement  over  its 
early  work  and  came  near  to  fulfilling  the 
promise  it  gave  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  There  was  the  making  in  the  Cor- 
nell nine  of  a  much  better  team,  but  it 
needed  steadying. 

Pennsylvania  has  played  a  consistently 
fair  game  and  quite  up  to  its  class,  which, 
though  good,  was  not  as  high  as  that  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  Its  show- 
ing in  the  second  Harvard  game  was  ex- 
ceedingly creditable. 

^  Among  the  New  England  teams,  Am- 
herst appears  the  strongest;  and  among 
Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  and  Fordham, 
Georgetown   seems   best. 

Really,  the  most  notable  performer  in 
the  college  baseball  world  was  the  team 
that  came  East  representing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  which  beat  Pennsylvania 
11—3,  West  Point  6—5,  Yale  10—4,  Prince- 
ton 3 — 1,  and  lost  to  Harvard  1 — 2. 

Its  fielding  was  clean  and  fast.  It  has 
the  best  pitcher  in  Lungdun  that  has  been 
seen  in  the  East  among  amateurs  this  sea- 
son, and  its  batting  was  very  fair.  Cer- 
tainly it  stands  next  to  the  three  leading 
Eastern  nines  ranking,  and,  perhaps,  might 
have  won  a  series — the  only  possible  basis 
for  determining  strength. 


THE  LARCHMONT  RULE 

ITS    EFFECT   UPON   RACING   LENGTH   AND   ACCOMMODATION 


By  E.  A.  STEVENS,  Jr. 


ABOUT  1894  the  complaint  among  yachtsmen 
■was  general  that  the  racing  yacht  had 
little  or  no  room  in  it.  This  was  true  of 
such  boats  as  ISliagara  and  Vencedor  and 
others  of  that  type,  and  yet  the  Yencedor  was 
practically  a  failure,  being  beaten  in  almost 
every  race  by  the  Byce,  a  good  cruiser  with  a 
very  comfortable  accommodation. 

Lately  yachts  are  being  built  with  smaller 
midship  section  and  fuller  ends.  One  might 
think  that  the  smaller  midship  section  would 
give  less  room,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  increased  accommodation  in 
the  ends  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lost 
space  amidship.  Take,  for  example,  the  Altair, 
built  in  1900.     She  has  more  floor  space  and 


than  boats  built  under  the  old  rule;  for  if 
the  boat  is  built  so  that  she  is  not  taxed  for 
a  small  midship  section  and  full  ends,  she  can 
be  built  longer,  as  shown  in  the  table  below : 


CLASS. 

OLD   RULE. 

NEW  RULE. 

L.  W.  L. 

S.   A. 

L.   W.   L.           S.   A. 

18—14  ft. 

484  sq. 

ft. 

16  ft.         557  sq.  ft 

21—18    " 

576    " 

20    "          686     "     " 

25—21    " 

841    " 

23    "         1024     "     " 

30—25    " 

1221    " 

29    "        1469     "     " 

36—31    " 

1781    " 

34   "        2043     "     " 

43—35    " 

2601    " 

40    "        2981     "     ' 

51—44    " 

3364    " 

50    "        3868    "     " 

60—51    " 

4761    " 

58    "        5476    '■•     " 

70—60    " 

6400    " 

From  this  table  one  can  see  that,  especially 
in  the  cabin  class,  the  boat  rating,  say,  30  feet 


more  room  everywhere  than  the  Syce,  built  in 
1897.  Again  the  Donvitia,  built  in  1901,  and 
the  Norota,  built  in  1895,  are  both  about  35 
feet  on  the  water-line,  yet  the  Dorwina  has  a 
forecastle  which  will  hold  four  men  very  com- 
fortably, while  the  Norota's  forecastle  is 
crowded  with  only  three.  The  Dorwina's  cabin 
floor  is  wider  than  the  Norota's,  and  she  has 
two  comfortable  staterooms,  while  the  Norota 
has  not  even  one.  Again,  compare  the  Count- 
ess (now  Sj)asm),  built  in  1900  for  racing,  and 
the  Saunterer,  built  in  1896  for  cruising.  The 
Countess  has  about  one  or  two  inches  less 
headroom,  but  her  forecastle  holds  three  men 
comfortably,  while  that  of  the  Saunterer  will 
barely  accommodate  two.  In  amount  of  cabin 
space  the  Couniess  is  far  ahead. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  rule  claim  that 
boats   built    under    it    will   have   more    room 


under  the  new  rule  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
36-footers  under  the  old  rule,  but  on  account 
of  the  fine  ends  of  the  former,  will  not  have 
nearly  as  much  room  as  the  latter,  as  shown 
in  this  sketch.  The  difference  in  cost  of  con- 
struction, however,  will  be  very  little. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  boats  with 
full  ends  slam  in  a  seaway.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  boat  if  properly  designed,  as  the  writer 
knows  from  experience,  having  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sailing  on  the  Dorwina,  one  of  the  days 
of  the  Larchmont  race  week  during  1901. 
There  was  a  nice  sailing  breeze,  enough  to  put 
the  lee  deck  within  six  inches  of  the  water, 
and  a  short,  choppy  sea  running,  the  waves 
of  which  were  about  three  or  four  feet  high. 
With  these  conditions  a  boat  would  certainly 
slam,  if  at  all,  but  the  Dorwina  sailed  along 
as  smoothly  as  if  there  was  not  any  sea. 
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The  Larclimont  rule  increases  the  racing 
length  of  modern  boats,  especially  in  the 
smaller  classes.  For  example,  boats  like 
Oiseau,  Empronzl,  and  Alericn  will  suffer 
largely  by  this  rule,  as  their  racing  lengths 
will  be  33  or  34  feet,  instead  of  the  30  feet 
which  they  measure  under  the  Seawanhaka 
rule.  The  Countess  and  Effort  will  rate  be- 
tween 37  and  39  feet,  while  under  the  Seawan- 
haka rule  tney  rate  36  feet.  The  Dorwina 
and  Effort  II  will  rate  about  45  or  46  feet, 
whereas  under  the  former  rule  they  rate  43 
feet. 

The  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  rule 
will  be  to  destroy  racing  in  the  smaller  classes, 
since  it  practically  shuts  out  boats  of  the  new 
type  by  increasing  their  racing  length.  For 
the  60-foot  class,  however,  and  all  boats  over 
this,  there  is  not  much  difference,  for,  if  \ 
remember  rightly,  the  Mineola,  Yankee,  Rain- 
boio,   and    Yirginia   rate    about    a    foot    more 


under  the  new  rule  than  they  did  under  the 
old  one.  The  rating  of  the  two  60-footers 
that  are  now  being  built  will  not  differ  even 
one-half  foot  under  either  rule. 

'TpHE  fight  against  that  antiquated  institu- 
-"■  tion,  time  allowance,  has  been  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  move- 
ment being  originally  very  unpopular  with  all 
save  the  few  who  were  once  known  as  "  cutter 
cranks."  Gradually  public  opinion  has  ad- 
vanced until  the  principle  of  building  to  exact 
class  limits,  and  thus  avoiding  all  necessity 
for  allowance,  is  universally  accepted.  The 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  leading  racing 
clubs  of  the  East,  has  voted  to  abandon  time 
allowance  in  all  its  club  races,  including  the 
championship  events.  In  this  it  follows  the 
lead  of  the  Long  Isla,nd  Sound  Yacht  Racing 
Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Yacht  Rac- 
ing Association. 
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By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


'  I  ^HIS  is  the  month  when  the  sullen  roar  of 
o'ercharged  streams  has  softened  to  the 
normal  strain  and  from  every  water  rises 
its  sweetest  song,  which  shall  tinkle  through- 
out the  month  of  leaves  and  onward  till  the 
fierce  ordeal  of  fiery  heat  shall  parch  it  to  a 
husky  whisper.  Before  that  evil  day  of  Sahara- 
like scorching,  however,  must  come  and  pass 
the  very  best  of  our  fishing,  as  every  local 
knight  of  the  magic  wand  is  fully  aware.  And 
the  best  of  American  angling  means  the  best 
the  world  can  offer,  for  no  other  country  can 
possibly  present  such  infinite  variety  of  sport, 
nor  yet  an  equal  grade  of  it,  so  far  as  any  fish 
recognized  as  game  is  concerned.  Is  it  salmon 
in  regard  to  which  our  brethren  oversea  may 
best  stand  a  comparison?  Fine  rivers  they 
have,  and  rare  good  sport,  too,  as  your  British 
angler  well  knows;  yet  seek  he  in  his  own 
north,  or  journey,  as  he  frequently  does,  to 
Norway,  and  can  he  find  anything  to  equal  the 
sport  of  the  Neighbor-North  of  this  continent? 
It  is  true  that  only  a  mere  fragment  of  our 
Atlantic  territory  at  present  offers  anything 
like  salmon  fishing,  but  we  have  that,  such  as 


it  is,  while  the  cream  of  the  Canadian  sport 
lies  but  an  easy  stage  distant.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  Canada  has  salmon  fishing  unsur- 
passed, but,  unfortunately  for  the  average 
reader,  the  privileges  of  the  many  fine  streams 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  are  controlled 
by  a  comparatively  few  Canadians,  Americans, 
and  Englishmen,  who  either  belong  to  clubs  or 
pay  a  mighty  stiff  price  for  their  private  con- 
trol. There  is,  however,  other  salmon  fishing, 
perhaps  unsurpassed,  in  Newfoundland.  A  voy- 
age to  "  Coddie  Land  "  is  no  very  formidable 
undertaking  these  days,  and  any  lover  of  the 
two-handed  tackle  who  may  care  to  visit  New- 
foundland assuredly  should  enjoy  sport  to  be 
long  remembered.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
laws  and  restrictions  which  must  be  observed, 
and,  to  be  candid,  the  sport  costs  a  bit  more 
than  a  pint  of  peanuts;  yet  it  is  worth  the 
price,  which  is  about  all  an  American  is  apt 
to  bother  over. 

In  the  matter  of  trout  fishing  the  problem 
is  much  simpler.  While  the  sport  near  New 
York  is  little  more  than  a  w^raith  of  what  it 
once  was,  it  is  still  possible  to  find  some  of  it 
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on  Long  Island.  Thanks  to  restocking  and 
careful  protection  by  clubs,  quite  a  few  of  the 
once  famous  streams  have  been  brought  some- 
where near  their  old-time  standard,  but  this  is 
of  no  great  interest  to  the  outsider,  who  surely 
will  find  such  waters  jealously  guarded.  To 
my  notion  only  Smithtown  and  Patchogue  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  non-privileged 
man  who  wants  to  wet  a  line  on  the  chance  of 
killing  a  few  small  fish.  Abused  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks  have  been,  they  yet  have  many  a  remote 
pond  and  lovely  little  tributary  stream  fairly 
well  stocked  with  quarter  and  half-pounders, 
and  these  may  be  taken  in  fair  quantity  by 
whoever  makes  up  his  mind  to  fare  beyond  the 
beaten  trails.  The  Beaverkill,  Willowemoc,  and 
Neversink  rivers  and  their  tributaries  have  by 
no  means  been  fished  out,  although  undoubt- 
edly they  have  been  flogged  more  often  than 
was  good  for  them.  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut, too,  in  their  lonelier  sections  still 
offer  sport  well  worth  the  short  trip  necessary 
to  secure  it,  but  it  is  farther  north  one  must 
go  for  fishing  that  really  is  worth  any  man's 
while. 

There  is  still  much  sport  to  be  had  in  Maine, 
and  the  man  going  to  Rangeley  need  not  be  dis- 
appointed. The  best  way  to  fish  these  waters 
now  is  to  secure  a  reliable  guide  and  work  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  easiest  reached  points. 
The  farther  you  go  the  better  your  chance  of 
making  fast  to  one  of  the  big  fellows,  the 
famous  fighters  that  first  attracted  attention 
to  the  region..  They  are  still  to  be  had,  but 
not  within  hail  of  the  deepworn  trail. 

The  present  month  and  September  are  apt  to 
be  the  best  upon  Maine  waters,  as  vipon  most 
others.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  insect  pests  during  spring  and  summer  on 
all  good  trout  waters.  The  "  no-see-um "  is 
like  hot  iron  to  the  flesh;  the  mosquito 
usually  is  in  good  form;  the  "bulldog"  was 
well  named,  and  the  black  fly  takes  a  chunk 
out  every  time.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  will 
not  forget  his  bottle  of  "  fly  dope,"  which  may 
.  be  purchased  at  any  first  class  tackle  shop. 

To  move  into  Canadian  territory,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  fishing  of  New 
Brunswick.  So  long  as  that  game-haunted 
province  shall  retain  a  fair  share  of  present 
conditions  so  long  will  there  be  good  trout  fish- 
ing upon  the  majority  of  its  many  waters. 
Great  stretches  of  it  retain  an  almost  primitive 
wildness,  and  in  such  places  of  course  the  fish- 
ing is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  Just  across  the 
border,  in  eastern  Quebec,  lies  Lake  Megantic, 
into  which  run  a  few  fairly  good  streams,  by  no 


means  unworthy  a  trial.  But  a  man  going 
thus  far  might  well  go  a  bit  farther  and  try 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  There  are  many  streams 
bisecting  that  bit  of  country,  and  most  of  them 
are  well  worth  a  trial,  while  a  few  are  A  No.  1. 
An  excellent  booklet  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  tells  all  about  these  waters, 
and  the  information  is  reliable.  North  of  Que- 
bec city  also  are  many  fine  waters,  all 
described  in  publications  issued  by  the  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  Company.  This 
territory  I  personally  have  tested  and  found 
good,  especially  well  up  the  line.  There  is 
ouananiche  fishing  in  Lake  St.  John,  but  the 
man  after  trout  would  do  well  to  spread  his 
conquests  farther  by  trying  one  or  other  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  big  lake.  About 
these   he  can  learn   at  Roberval   on  the   lake 

.  shore,  and  he  will  find  them  good.  The  man 
having  time  to  go  farther  should  tackle  the 
streams  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
These  are  mostly  rivers,  not  brooks,  oft'ering 
room  for  all  sorts  of  fancy  work  and  contain- 
ing a  brand  of  trout  which  apparently  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  same.  The  commonly 
used  flies  for  the  month  include  the  alder,  green 
drake,  marlow  buzz,  gray  drake,  oak  fly,  orange 
dun,  black  gnat,  blue  blow,  white  miller,  and 
the  hackles.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  many 
others  are  not  called  into  service.  Every 
angler  of  experience  has  his  own  favorites,  and 
he  requires  no  telling  regarding  either  use  or 
selection.  With  a  novice,  however,  it  is  differ- 
ent,  and   for   his   benefit   these    few   flies   are 

.  named. 

Regarding  tackle  little  need  be  said — in  fact 
I  mention  it  only  because  so  many  correspond- 
ents keep  on  asking  the  same  old  questions. 
The  great  trouble  with  green  hands  appears  to 
be  that  they  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
difference  between  fly  tackle  and  bait  tackle. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  receive  a 
letter  asking  if  such-and-such  a  rod  "  will  do  " 
for  a  certain  water,  if  used  with  such-and-such 
flies.  Now,  the  rod  described  frequently  is  a 
bait  rod.  And  further,  this  question  of  "  Will 
it  do  ? "  is  not  to  be  answered  offhand.  How 
can  I  or  any  one  else  tell  what  it  will  do  unless 
the  skill  or  lack  of  skill  of  the  man  be  also 
known?  I  can  send  a  dainty  rod  to  any  one 
of  fifty  men  I  know  and  safely  lay  odds  on 
what  that  rod  will  do,  but  to  attempt  to  war- 
rant its  work  in  unknown  or  unskilled  hands 
is — well,  excuse  me!  Hence,  about  all  I  can 
say  to  a  novice  is:  Go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and 
tell  him  where  you  propose  going  and  when. 
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and  what  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  your  out- 
fit; then  be  advised  by  him  in  the  matter  of 
selection.  It  will  be  odds  on  that  he  has  out- 
fitted many  an  expert  for  the  very  region  you 
propose  to  visit;  hence  his  own  interest  will 
compel  him  to  give  yovi  the  most  suitable  tools, 
because  he  knows  if  you  are  successful  you 
will  give  him  your  future  business,  which  is 
what  all  wise  dealers  are  looking  for. 

Except  for  salmon,  tarpon,  and  the  higher 
grades  of  trout  tackle,  a  purchaser  need  not 
dig  too  deeply  for  a  useful  outfit.  I  have  used 
rods  of  bamboo,  part  lancewood,  bethabara, 
and  steel,  each  of  which  cost  comparatively 
little  yet  rendered  excellent  service.  The  old 
telescopic  steel  rod,  which  carried  the  line 
inside,  was  a  handy  thing  for  getting  through 
brush.  Another,  a  freak,  had  a  tip  which  tele- 
scoped into  a  length  of  bamboo.  Closed  with 
two  metal  caps  screwed  on,  it  made  a  walking 
stick;  on  the  stream  it  was  a  short,  handy 
bait  rod,  excellent  for  work  on  small,  brushy 
streams.  I  suspect  it  was  designed  by  a 
poacher,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Because  hooks  and  all  would  go  inside  the 
bamboo  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  of  a 
Sunday.  Certain  dear  old  dowagers  used  to 
love  to  see  me  start  for  a  calm,  prayerful  stroll 
beside  the  stream,  and  it  was  bully  to  raise 
that  good  stick  in  grave  salute,  especially  when 
coming  back  with  a  handkerchief  fvill  of  fair 
fish  flat  inside  my  shirt  or  a  couple  of  fat  ones 
in  my  hip  pockets.  The  jointed  steel  rod  as 
sold  to-day  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  good 
service;  indeed,  I  fancy  it  is  about  the  best  for 
a  novice.  I  have  a  couple  which  have  done 
their  full  share  in  killing  trout  and  bass,  and 
these  rods  are  still  in  excellent  shape. 

Before  leaving  the  angling  question,  I  am 
so  often  asked  concerning  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  using  bait  for  trout  that  a  few 
words  concerning  it  are  in  order.  To  put  it 
good  and  plain:  I  use  bait  whenever  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action.  I  don't  care  what 
lure  is  used,  so  long  as  the  tackle  be  fair  and 
the  play  subsequent  to  the  hooking  of  the  fish 
be  likewise.  Not  infrequently  the  user  of  bait 
must  display  more  knowledge  of  trout  ways 
and  trout  tackle  than  the  average  fly  fisher 
can  boast  of.  My  idea  of  good  fishing,  the  sort 
worthy  of  any  intelligent  and  observant  man, 
is  a  trifle  of  killing — just  enough  to  spread 
very  thin  over  a  heap  of  pleasant  surround- 
ings. If  I  could  get  fast  to  a  regular  old  whale 
and  have  it  up  hill  and  down  dale,  in  the 
water  and  out  with  him  for  one  solid  hour,  I 
should  not  worry  about  how  many  kopjes  I 


had  to  climb.  There  is  a  way  of  forcing  the 
gut  into  a  wee  bit  of  punky  wood  and  letting 
it  glide  through  an  otherwise  inaccessible  pool 
till  it  goes  under  with  a  pop.  After  that  you  can 
slosh  through  waist  deep  and  scare  him  to  open 
water  below  and  there  mill  it  out  to  the  finish, 
or  you  can  Marconi  him  at  long  range  and  take 
chances  of  his  catching  your  meaning. 

A/TY  final  spring  budget  from  the  West  eon- 
-^  -*■  tained  much  cheery  reading.  As  earlier 
indicated,  the  western  flight  of  water  fowl, 
especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  proved 
unusually  heavy.  Wherever  that  evil — mis- 
named sport — spring  duck  shooting,  was  fol- 
lowed big  bags  were  frequent — much  too 
frequent.  However,  the  fact  of  their  being 
possible  is  good  evidence  that  there  were  lots  of 
ducks,  which  means  that  a  strong  breeding  stock 
flew  the  long  gauntlet  and  reached  the  safer 
northern  ground.  Had  there  been  no  spring 
shooting  a  royal  lot  of  fowl  would  have  com- 
pleted the  northward  migration  and  returned 
with  their  progeny  during  the  only  rational 
shooting  season  for  their  kind.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  a  bird  in  the  hand  in  the  spring  may 
seem  worth  the  half-dozen  possibilities  it 
might  bring  in  the  fall,  but  wise  men  and  true 
sportsmen  know  that  when  a  fowl  can  lay  a 
golden  egg  only  a  fool  will  interfere  with  its 
nesting  operations. 

T  NT  answer  to  a  couple  of  correspondents,  Hon. 
-'■  T.  A.  Marshall  won  the  Grand  American 
twice,  scoring  the  one  straight  string  in  1897 
and  58  straight  in  1899.  The  winner  in  1900 
was  H.  D.  Bates,  of  Ridgetown,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, the  only  Canadian  winner  of  the  event. 
His  score  was  59.  This  year's  winner,  H.  C. 
Hirschy,  hails  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his 
performance  was  a  grand  illustration  of  nerve 
and  skill,  as  he  had  to  establish  a  new  record — 
78  straight — to  win  from  the  hottest  kind  of 
company.  All  things  considered,  his  perform- 
ance is  the  greatest  ever  recorded  at  live  birds. 
It  is  absurd  to  compare  it  with  the  records 
mentioned,  for  in  this  event  the  winner  was 
one  of  456  contestants — among  whom  certainly 
were  the  best  in  the  world  at  this  particular 
game.  His  total  score  for  the  tournament  was 
102  straight,  which  proves  how  perfect  was  his 
form. 

Tj^ROM  now  on  it  will  be  in  order  to  find  in 
*•  country  papers  references  to  the  appear- 
ance of  wild  game  within  the  limits  of  villages 
and  even  large  towns.     Each  year  brings  simi- 
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lar  paragraphs,  but  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly strange  about  such  happenings.  Occasion- 
ally in  remote  burgs  a  deer  takes  a  lope 
through  a  street,  or  a  bear  swims  a  stream  or 
lumbers  over  a  hill  in  full  view  of  gaping  vil- 
lagers and  affords  food  for  hard  dying  gossip. 
While  the  appearance  of  big  game  is  at  best 
accidental,  the  same  is  not  true  of  grouse, 
quail,  cock,  rabbit,  and  certain  duck.  The 
beautiful  woodduck  often  nests  in  some  hollow 
tree  but  a  short  distance  from  the  farm  house, 
while  certain  of  the  fish  ducks  are  apt  to 
bestow  unsought  patronage  upon  private  ponds 
and  waterways,  as  though  heedless  of  man's 
proximity.  In  the  case  of  fish  ducks  the 
attraction  is  fish  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
owner  of  a  good  pond  would  do  well  to  dis- 
courage the  visitors,  for  any  form  of  "  saw 
bill "  is  as  destructive  as  the  dagger  gear  of  a 
heron.  The  rabbit  (properly  hare)  is  given  to 
making  extensive  trips,  especially  to  grounds 
which  have  much  ornamental  shrubbery  and 
hedges,  which  form  cozy  shelters  during  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  One  husky  bunny 
is  a  menace  to  a  fine  garden,  for  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  brute  will  do.  He  may  cut 
one's  choicest  plants  and  vines  and  do  more 
damage  in  one  night  than  the  enraged  owner 
can  "  cuss  "  square  in  a  busy  week.  A  neatly 
placed  wire  snare  at  some  hole  in  a  fence  or 
other  recognized  point  along  his  route  will 
surely  fix  him.  Attached  to  a  spring  pole  the 
snare  will  kill;  with  an  unjdelding  anchorage 
it  will  merely  hold  the  victim  alive.  Not  infre- 
quently it  catches  a  tabby,  and  well-informed 
men  usually  hold  communion  with  a  trapped 
tabby  by  means  of  brickbats  at  easy  range. 

When  a  woodcock's  wing  is  heard  through 
the  dusk  it  is  safe  betting  the  bird  has  come 
to  the  lawn  in  quest  of  worms.  Rich  garden 
soil  affords  famous  boring  ground,  while  the 
biggest  worms  crawl  over  the  surface  after 
dark.  The  occasional  appearance  of  a  ruffed 
grouse  is  not  so  easily  explained;  possibly  a, 
mat  of  tender  clover  or  other  dainty  is  the 
attraction.  If  so,  how  do  the  grouse,  properly 
located  in  some  distant  cover,  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  garden  fare?  I  have  seen  lone 
grouse  gliding  through  the  twilight  far  from 
any  good  cover;  have  flushed  them  in  my  own 
grounds  and  fully  a  mile  from  grouse  country, 
and  have  known  them  to  be  found  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  town,  and  this  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  explanation  of  the  birds  having  been 
driven  thither  by  sportsmen  would  not  hold. 
I  never  could  quite  fathom  the  mystery  of 
these  wandering  grouse,  and  as  the  law  was 


on,  a  possible  solution  by  an  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  crop  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Usually  a  haunter  of  remote  and  dense 
cover,  the  grouse  appears  to  occasionally  take 
long  flights  to  most  unlikely  destinations,  and 
this  in  a  light  which  might  be  supposed  to  seri- 
ously limit  the  bird's  vision.  The  big  eye  of 
the  woodcock  is  admirably  fitted  for  night 
service,  and  I  suspect  the  grouse,  and  quail,  too, 
can  see  better  in  the  dark  than  is  credited, 
although  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing 
about  their  eyes  to  indicate  such  peculiar 
■  power.  I  have  flushed  grouse  and  quail  after 
dark  in  all  sorts  of  cover,  but  no  unwounded 
bird  ever  collided  with  trunk  or  branch  of  any 
size  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  I  have  known 
a  grouse  to  smash  through  a  window,  and  quail 
to  strike  the  side  of  a  town  house,  but  that 
was  in  broad  daylight  and  the  birds  were  pre- 
sumably too  confused  and  terrified  to  under- 
stand their  peril. 

OO  far  as  can  be  judged  thus  early,  the  next 
^  shooting  season  should  be  a  good  one. 
Reports  from  many  widely  separated  points 
tell  that  the  quail  Avintered  well.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  parts  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  and  western  Ontario.  As 
the  indicated  territory  embraces  the  best  of 
the  northern  grounds — the  only  ones  wherein 
winter  killing  is  a  serious  matter — sportsmen 
have  a  good  excuse  for  feeling  cheerful.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure  out  all  the  present  breed- 
ing stock  of  quail  requires  is  a  nesting  season 
of  average  weather  to  insure  a  "grand  crop  of 
birds  of  the  vintage  of  1902.  I  have  heard,  too, 
of  an  unusually  good  flight  of  snipe  at  many 
of  the  old  points.  The  deadliest  foe  of  the 
swift,  erratic  fellow  is  extensive  drainage,  and, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  available  remedy  for 
the  trouble.  So  long  as  snipe  ground  remains 
worth  reclaiming,  so  long  will  dollar-hunting 
'men  persevere  at  the  digging  and  ditching 
which  mean  the  ruination  of  miles  upon  miles 
of  old-time  shooting  grounds.  'Tis  true,  and 
'tis  a  pity,  for  Sir  Snipe  is  a  game  small  fellow, 
and  his  shooting  hath  a  deal  of  snap  and  go 
to  it. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  asked  about  a  good 
-^~*-  filter  for  camp  use.  The  trouble  with 
most  patent  filters  is  their  bulk  and  slowness 
of  operation  and  the  tendency  to  become  foul 
after  a  brief  use.  I  have  seen  a  small,  bulbous 
affair,  having  a  hose  and  mouthpiece  attach- 
ment, which  could  be  used  for  drinking  from 
a  dirty  pool  by  placing  the  bulb  in  the  water 
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and  sucking  through  the  hose,  the  bulb  being 
filled  with  a  composition  in  which  charcoal 
predominated.  It  served  fairly  well.  A  bit  of 
blanket  gathered  up  like  a  pudding  bag  and 
stuffed  with  clean  grass  makes  a  quick  acting 
emergency  filter  for  water  for  cooking,  and  the 
same  idea,  with  sand  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  the 
grass,  gives  a  cleaner  result  for  drinking. 
Apropos  of  drinking  water,  when  camping  by 
a  deep  lake  the  best  of  water  may  be  got  by 
weighting  a  jug  and  sending  it  down  on  a  long 
line.  If  desired,  a  cork  attached  to  a  fishing 
line  may  be  lightly  inserted  and  drawn  by  a 
jerk  at  the  line  after  the  jug  has  reached  bot- 
tom or  the  length  of  its  tether,  or  the  one  line 
made  fast  to  the  jug  handle  and  then  passed 
through  a  split  in  or  under  the  cork  will  serve 
as  corkscrew.  The  loosened  cork,  of  course, 
will  come  back  of  itself.  When  shooting  I 
never  hesitate  over  drinking  from  a  surface 
pool  that  looks  clear.  I  have  heard  men  say 
they  wouldn't  touch  such  water  for  a  price, 
and  have  seen  them  pass  a  crystal  pool  which 
had  been  rain  twelve  hours  before.  Such  water 
is  excellent.  It  has  come  straight  down  with- 
out a  chance  of  acquiring  the  slightest  impur- 
ity, and  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  poisoned 
stuff  too  frequently  contained  in  country  wells 
and  lifted  through  filthy,  rotten  pvimps.  While 
it  is  unwise  to  be  careless  regarding  the  quality 
of  water  one  drinks,  it  is  absolutely  silly  to 
carry  a  thirst  past  a  clean  ditch  or  pool. 

/^  OVERNOR  ODELL'S  killing  of  the  bill 
^^  making  unlawful  the  sale  of  ruffed  grouse 
taken  within  the  Limits  of  the  state  was  not 
altogether  unexpected  by  those  who  know  the 
official  executioner  of  several  excellent  protec- 
tive measures.  Indirectly  the  Governor  must 
be  credited  with  the  biggest  bag  of  all  the 
destroyers  of  the  coming  season,  and  as  our 
grouse  must  be  slaughtered  anyway,  I  may  as 
well  be  frank  with  all  pothunters  and  inform 
them  herewith  that  the  deadliest  of  all  shot 
for  New  York  game  is  that  size  known  among 
dealer  as  BB. 

j\  RECENT  report  from  Kansas  City  described 
-^  •*■  the  doings  of  a  couple  of  hundred  men 
who  assembled  for  a  wolf  drive  near  that  burg. 
It  appears  that  a  big  expanse  of  brushy  coun- 
try was  surrounded  and  an  attempt  made  to 
force  the  wolves  into  the  open  where  they 
might  be  shot.  As  the  distance  between  the 
beaters  was  about  100  yards,  quite  naturally 
the  wolves  broke  back  when  they  got  good  and 
ready,  and  of  an  alleged  fifty  driven  only  two 


were  killed.  'Pears  to  me  that  a  couple  of 
hundred  more  men,  or  two-thirds  less  ground 
enclosed  by  the  beaters,  might  have  produced 
more  of  a  fatality  among  the  intended  victims, 
but,  of  course,  one  cannot  always  scan  minor 
details  at  such  long  range.  However,  if  any- 
thing like  fifty  wolves  were  started  it  surely 
would  be  good  business  for  the  live  sportsmen 
of  the  state  to  bestir  themselves  to  decrease 
the  pests.  Half  a  hundred  wolves  will  play 
havoc  with  small  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sibilities unpleasant  to  contemplate  in  the 
destruction  of  game. 

A  CERTAIN  class  of  gunners  (not  sportsmen) 
■^^^  are  addicted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of 
shooting  swallows,swifts,martins,  bats,  and  the 
like  for  the  sake  of  practise.  Such  practise 
has  little  real  value  so  far  as  the  development 
of  skill  for  the  game  field  is  concerned.  The 
birds  in  question,  and  the  erratic  bat,  perform 
extremely  valuable  service  by  destroying  hosts 
of  troublesome  insects,  while  nothing  can  be 
charged  against  them  at  any  season,  as  they 
never  meddle  with  fruit  or  vegetable.  If  the 
respective  values  to  the  community  of  the 
gunner  and  his  victims  were  fairly  measured 
it  is  quite  possible  the  man  would  not  always 
have  the  best  of  it.  To  my  younger  readers 
I  would  earnestly  say:  Don't  acquire  the  habit 
of  blazing  away  at  every  flying  thing  that 
offers  a  tempting  mark.  If  you  must  practise, 
get  your  friends  to  chip  in  and  purchase  a  trap 
and  targets.  Friendly  competition  will  furnish 
the  needful  zest,  while  the  practise  will  prove 
excellent  for  field  shooting.  Let  useful  birds 
and  bats  alone. 

npWENTY-EIGHT  of  the  good  men  and  true 
-*-  of  the  Isaac  Walton  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chase  county,  Kansas, 
have  declared  themselves  as  follows:  No  sale 
of  game  and  game  fish  at  any  time;  no  taking 
of  black  bass  less  than  ten  inches,  nor  croppies 
less  tlian  eight  inches;  no  taking  of  game  fish 
during  the  spawning  season;  no  more  than 
fifteen  black  bass  or  twenty  croppies  to  be 
taken  by  one  man  in  one  day;  no  spring  shoot- 
ing, and  no  mercy  for  lawbreakers.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  present  at 
least  Kansas  can  give  pointers  to  many  older 
states  regarding  game  protection. 

T  T  looks  as  if  the  "  pigeon  poppers  "  would 
-'■  speedily  qualify  for  Othello  roles  on  the 
stage  of  human  affairs.  Senator  Piatt  was 
wise  in  ordering  his  forces  to  put  through  the 
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Slater  bill,  which  forbids  the  shooting  of  live 
pigeons  at  gun  club  contests.  The  thing 
simply  had  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
clear-sighted  politician  knew  it,  and,  as  usual, 
made  his  move  '  at  the  proper  moment. 
Beyond  question,  a  host  of  decent  people  will 
heartily  approve  his  action,  as  will  the  major- 
ity of  true  sportsmen.  When  public  sentiment 
really  turns  against  anything  in  this  country 
that  thing  is  doomed,  and  public  sentiment 
has  been  against  live  bird  shooting  for  a  long 
time.  The  men  who  uphold  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — viz.:  sportsmen  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  live  bird  shooting  is  sport; 
paid  agents  of  gun  and  ammunition  firms,  who 
make  trapshooting  a  business;  and  "sports," 
not  sportsmen,  who  make  it  a  gamble.'  In  the 
first  class,  which  is  much  the  smallest,  are  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  necessary  breeding  and 
cultivation  to  make  them  rather  prominent, 
who  firmly  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Old 
School "  which  originally  graduated  the  sup- 
porters of  bull  and  bear  baiting,  dog  fighting. 


prize  fighting,  pigeon  shooting,  cock  fighting, 
and  swell  gambling.  One  after  another  the 
alleged  sports  have  been  haled  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  found  guilty,  and  paid  the 
penalty.  No  matter  what  "  kickers  "  may  say, 
if  the  great  majority  of  respectable  people  were 
not  sternly  opposed  to  those  alleged  sports 
they  would  still  flourish,  one  and  all.  In  the 
case  of  pigeon  shooting  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  and  humane  people,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  majority  of  the  very  best  sports- 
men in  this  country,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
long-suffering  bird.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  artificial  target  is  as  good  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  a  man's  skill  and  nerve  as 
the  live  bird,  for  I  know  it  is  not;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  difference  is  not  sufficiently  great, 
nor  is  the  entire  issue  of  sufficient  public  im- 
portance or  benefit,  to  warrant  the  hideous 
cruelty,  direct  and  indirect,  which  for  years 
has  been  inseparably  connected  with  the  use 
of  live  birds  at  trap  contests,  and  the  passage 
of  the  bill  should  meet  general  approval. 
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STRIPED    BASS,  BLACK  BASS,  AND  TROUT 
By  WILLIAM    C.    HARRIS 


"The  American  Angler." 


TN  the  early  days  of  July  the  striped  bass  is 
■*■  found  very  frequently  from  New  Bruns- 
wick south  to  North  Carolina.  Below  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  last  named  state 
they  do  not  appear  in  numbers.  On  the  Paci- 
fic coast,  where  they  were  introduced  from 
eastern  waters,  they  swarm  in  the  summer 
months  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  waters  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
afford  the  best  fishing,  although  these  bass  are 
now  thriving  and  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers 
from  upper  Puget  Sound  southward  to  Lower 
California.  This  fact  indicates  an  organic  change 
in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fish;  in  the 
East  he  is  at  his  best  just  before  the  hot 
months,  unless  belated  by  a  cold  spring,  and 
after  September  has  passed.  In  Pacific  coast 
waters  he  takes  the  lure  greedily  all  through 
the   summer  months,  and  in  the  spring  and 


winter  as  well.  His  natural  increase  in  size 
and  numbers  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  planted  fish  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

It  is  comforting  to  note  that  Pacific  coast 
anglers  have  at  last  discovered  that  nothing 
is  so  alluring  to  the  striped  bass  as  a  bright, 
shining  spoon.  They  have  found  one  of  special 
import  as  a  lure.  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  is 
really  superior  to  any  of  the  accredited  makes 
of  squids  or  spoons  as,  from  the  description 
given  of  the  western  lure,  it  differs  very  little 
from  the  ordinary  squid  used  in  the  East  for 
bluefish  and  large  weakfish.  It  is,  however,  far 
in  advance,  from  the  standpoint  of  sportsman- 
ship, of  the  ordinary  spoons  with  three  gangs 
of  hooks  rigged  with  three  hooks  each.  In  the 
so-called  latter  day  discovery  in  the  West  a 
single  hook  only  is  used,  attached  to  a  ring 
which  is  riveted  about  an  inch  below  the  centre 
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of  the  metal.  This  naturally  brings  the  bend 
of  the  hook  somewhat  close  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  spoon;  and  the  attacking  fish  in  its  eager 
rush  at  the  lure  is  apt  to  strike  the  metal,  and 
if  not  hooked  at  the  first  onslaught  is  likely  to 
avoid  the  deceiver  thereafter.  In  the  East  a 
better  method  has  been  adopted,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  gleam  or  flash  of  a  metallic  revolv- 
ing lure  is  the  attraction.  Here  the  metal  is 
used  merely  to  lure  to  a  more  seductive  and 
edible  bait,  in  the  shape  of  seaworm  or  a  live 
minnow  placed  on  a  single  hook,  which  is 
attached  to  a  snood  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

In  July  fishing  for  black  bass  is  legal  in 
nearly  all  the  states,  and  the  experienced  fish- 
erman can  duplicate  the  method  and  renew  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  trout  outings,  with  the  added 
pleasure  of  being  free  from  the  annoyances  of 
snubbing  of  hooks  on  bottom  rocks  when  fish- 
ing with  bait  down  stream;  or,  when  using  the 
feathers,  of  being  hung  up  in  midair  on  over- 
hanging branches.  I  allude  to  fishing  in  run- 
ning water  for  black  bass.  Wherever  a  stream 
exists  holding  these  bronze  backers  fiy  fishing 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  followed  with  success;  or  I 
have  frequently  filled  the  creel  by  wading  knee 
deep  along  and  around  the  shallow  shores  and 
casting  in  front  and  outward  at  least  forty 
feet.  I  have  often  varied  this  plan  by  seeking 
for  and  casting  over  sunken  ledges  of  rocks 
where  the  water  is  not  deeper  than  three  feet 
with  equal  success.  The  flies  should  be  dressed 
on  hooks  not  larger,  I  think,  than  No.  4  Sproat, 
and  feathers  should  be  of  sombre  hue,  similar 
to  or  identical  with  those  on  the  well-known 
"turkey  fly,"  with  legs  of  brown  hackle  and 
wings  of  brown  turkey.  In  trolling  for  black 
bass  no  better  lure  can  be  used  than  a  No.  3 
spoon  or  one  even  smaller,  with  a  single  hook 
as  before  described  for  striped  bass.  In  still 
fishing  or  in  the  current  of  a  river  the  live 
minnow,  chub,  or  dace  (as  silvery  as  can  be 
procured)  is  the  best  bait;  better,  I  think,  than 
either  the  small  catfish,  frog,  or  lampry  (com- 
monly called  "  lamper  ")  eel.  In  quiet  water 
the  hook  should  be  inserted  through  the  skin 
of  the  back,  being  careful  not  to  strike  the 
backbone,  and  the  minnow  should  poise  natu- 
rally and  have  liberty  to  swim  hither  and  yon, 
care  being  taken,  however,  to  feel  it  on  the  tip 
of  the  rod;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  get 
under  or  behind  a  rock  or  stone  on  the  bottom. 
Should  it  do  so,  do  not  yank  or  move  the  boat 
to  retrieve  it,  but  wait  quietly  for  a  time  and 
a  greedy  bass  will  be  apt  to  seize  it  and  relieve 
your  anxiety.  A  fighting  black  bass  is  a  dis- 
penser of  such  exhilaration  to  the  angler  that 


all  the  ills  of  life  are  forgotten  until  a  "  big 
'un "  is  lost.  Hence,  an  hour  of  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  exquisite  thrill  is  not  thrown  away 
on  a  rock-fastened  hook.  When  fishing  in  rapid 
water  from  a  boat  or  otherwise,  the  minnow, 
as  all  old  anglers  know,  should  be  hooked 
through  both  lips,  and  when  the  bait  fish  is 
preceded  by  a  small  spinner,  provided  the  cur- 
rent is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  fianges 
or  wings  to  revolve,  the  attraction  for  the  bass 
will  be  increased. 

In  the  upper  waters  of  many  rivers  are  usu- 
ally found  physical  conditions  that  closely 
resemble  those  of  trout  streams — alternate 
rifts  and  pools,  with  long  stretches  of  quiet 
waters.  The  black  bass,  unlike  the  trout,  are 
never  found  in  the  rifts  or  rapids  except  in 
their  upward  migrations,  although  in  some  of 
the  narrow  and  rather  deep  ones  they  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  little  eddies  on  the  sides  of  the 
current,  leaping  occasionally  into  the  rapid 
water  after  a  drifting  bug  or  passing  minnow, 
but  they  do  not  feed  in  or  breast  the  rushing 
water  as  the  trout  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  backwardness  of  the  spring  this  year  and 
the  previous  severe  winter  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  anglers,  improved  the  fishing  chances 
this  summer  for  many  if  not  all  the  so-called 
game  fishes.  Old  Waltonians  reason  in  this 
wise:  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  destroyed 
the  larvae  of  many  insects,  and  the  cold  and 
late  spring  has  retarded  the  spawning  of  the 
cyprinoids,  or  carp-like  minnows,  and  other 
small  fish  that  reproduce  their  kind  in  the 
relatively  warm  water  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  The  principal  food  of  the  black  bass  and 
the  trout  consists  of  larvae,  winged  insects, 
and  small  fish,  such  as  the  "  shiners " ;  hence 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  natural  food  the^ 
greater  the  eagerness  of  the  fish  to  take  the 
lure. 

Be  this  argument  fallacious  or  otherwise, 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  many  old 
anglers  that  a  late  spring  is  followed,  as  a 
rule,  by  well  filled  creels.  So  far  this  season 
the  trout  fishing  has  been  unusually  good,  and 
the  black  bass  season  bids  fair  to  open  auspi- 
ciously in  states  where  the  law  permits  it  in 
the  month  of  July.  Both  of  these  conditions 
seem  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  anglers  who 
believe  in  the  theory  stated  above. 

In  most  of  the  waters  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  states  the  spawning  of  the  black  bass 
has  been  completed.  The  old  fish  have  ceased 
to  guard  their  young,  have  left  the  vicinity  of 
their  beds,  and  are  in  a  fierce  biting  condition. 
During   the   breeding   season   these    fish,    like 
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many  land  animals,  sacrifice  their  material 
interests  to  their  parental  solicitude;  hence, 
when  the  reproductive  season  is  over,  they 
feed  with  great  voracity  and  are  less  wary  in 
their  search  for  food  than  at  other  times. 
During  the  anxious  period,  when  on  guard  of 
their  young  or  the  unhatched  ova,  black  bass 
have  been  known  to  lose  considerably  in 
weight.  This  was  verified  by  an  angler  who 
took  from  shallow  water  a  two  pound  bass 
from  her  spawning  bed  just  after  the  eggs  were 
deposited.  This  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
the  fish  fights  fiercely  anything  that  is  placed 
near  the  nest.  She  was  taken  quickly,  un- 
hooked gently,  weighed  at  once,  returned  to 
the  water  near  her  nest  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared in  a  deep  pool.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  she  returned  to  the  nest.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  the  basslets  to  be  fledged  she 
was  again  caught  and  found  to  have  lost  six 
ounces  in  weight.  Although  her  nest  was  care- 
fully watched  for  'nearly  three  weeks,  at  no 
time  was  she  observed  to  feed. 

Even  the  tyro  at  the  present  day  knows,  or 
should  know,  how  to  catch  a  black  bass  with 
bait.  Yet  there  may  be  one,  here  and  there, 
just  entering  upon  his  novitiate  whom  it  will 
be  proper  to  inform  that  a  rod,  not  over  eight 
ounces,  a  multiplying  reel  holding  one  hundred 
yards  of  line,  a  No.  4  hook,  a  nine  foot  leader, 
with  bait  of  either  minnow,  crayfish,  hobson, 
lamper  eel,  or  at  a  pinch  cut  bait  or  garden 
worm,  will  do  the  work.  Now  the  puzzling 
point  to  the  young  angler  will  be,  as  it  still  is 
to  the  old  one,  to  tell  the  exact  time  to  strike 
the  hook  into  the  jaws  or  gullet  of  the  bass. 
My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  black 
bass  in  the  same  water  and  under  precisely 


similar  conditions,  atmospheric  and  aqueous,  is 
very  erratic  in  its  method  of  taking,  seizing,  or 
mouthing  the  bait.  At  times  it  will  come  with 
a  rush,  and  the  hook  is  imbedded  in  the  jaws 
without  action  of  the  angler.  Striking  in  this 
case  is  superfluous ;  the  automatic  action  of  the 
rod  does  the  deed.  Probably  the  next  attack- 
ing bass  will  take  the  minnow  so  quietly  and 
move  off  so  slowing  that  the  rodster  will  notice 
only  a  gentle  drawing  away  of  the  line,  hardly 
strong  enough  to  take  up  the  slack  lying  loose 
on  the  gunwale  or  seat  of  the  boat.  In  such 
a  case  I  think  it  best  to  permit  the  bass  to 
have  his  own  sweet  will  and  give  him  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  before  I  strike,  and  then 
often  lose  the  fish,  which  has  probably  only 
been  mouthing  the  minnow,  having  previously 
fed  to  repletion.  It  will  be  necessary,  to  insure 
catching  every  black  bass  that  "  plucks  "  the 
lure  for  the  angler,  to  know  beforehand  just 
how  hungry  the  fish  is  so  that  he  may  time 
the  exact  moment  to  strike.  I  have  seen  black 
bass  play  and  purr  over  a  minnow,  taking  it  in 
their  mouths,  then  blowing  it  out,  pushing  it 
here  and  there  with  their  snouts,  and  playing 
with  it  generally  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

The  methods  of  fiy  fishing  for  black  bass  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  fishing  for  trout.  The 
same  rod  and  line  can  be  used  for  both  fish; 
the  flies,  however,  should  be  larger  and  tied 
"  fuzzy,"  or  bunchy,  palmer  fashion,  on  hooks 
not  larger  than  numbers  four  and  six.  The 
method  of  casting  is  identical;  the  back  cast, 
however,  owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
black  bass  water,  is  not  subject  to  danger  as 
in  trout  fishing.  The  bass  are  found  in  the 
relatively  quite  reaches,  and,  as  before  stated, 
never  in  the  rapid  water. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS  ON  THE  NEST 

By  h.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


TTAVING  very  briefly  treated  the  subject  of 
■*■  -*•  photographic  apparatus  in  the  last  two 
articles,  I  will  now  turn  my  attention  to  using 
the  camera.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
bird  photography,  as  birds,  being  usually 
abundant  and  easily  found,  offer  the  greatest 
facilities  for  photographic  work.  But  even 
with  the  tarnest  birds  it  is  necessary  to  h?ive  9, 


plentiful  supply  of  patience;  without  it,  little 
if  anything  can  be  accomplished.  As  it  is 
advisable  to  choose  a  fairly  easy  subject  for 
the  flrst  attempt,  I  would  recommend  the 
wood  thrush  on  her  nest.  There  are  few.  birds 
so  easy  to  photograph  and  none  more  satis- 
factory. Their  strong  markings  show  well  in 
a  photograph,  and  as  the  nest  is  usually  placed 
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at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  good 
results  may  be  obtained  if  ordinary  precautions 
are  observed.  Remember  that  while  the  nest 
contains  only  eggs  the  bird  will  sometimes  for- 
sake it  on  small  provocation.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  wait  until  the  eggs  have  hatched 
before  attempting  to  photograph  the  sitting 
bird.  Then  choose  a  time  when  both  the  parent 
birds  are  absent  to  focus  the  camera  on  the 
nest,  cutting  away  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
intervening  leaves  and  branches;  or  you  may 
"  stalk  "  the  bird  with  a  camera.  In  doing  so 
be  very  careful  to  make  no  sudden  movement. 
Approach  quietly,  moving  the  tripod  a  few  feet 
at  a  time  until  it  is  within  the  desired  dis- 
tance. It  is  well  to  use  a  long  focus  lens  if 
you  have  one;  otherwise  use  the  single  com- 
bination of  any  such  lene  as  the  Goerz,  Ziess, 
or  plastigmat,  or  other  of  equally  high  grade. 
In  this  way  a  picture  of  sufficient  size  may  be 
obtained  with  the  camera  at  some  distance 
from  the  object.  Besides  being  easier,  of  course, 
to  place  the  camera  at  twelve  rather  than  six 
feet  from  the  nest  there  is  yet  another  very 
decided  advantage.  The  click  of  the  shutter 
frequently  frightens  the  bird,  so  the  farther 
the  bird  is  from  the  camera  the  less  likely  she 
is  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise. 

As  a  rule  in  photographing  birds  on  their 
nests  people  make  the  mistake  of  underexpos- 
ing, so  that  if  there  is  sunlight  the  picture  is 
a  mass  of  white  high  lights  and  black  shad- 
ows utterly  lacking  in  detail.  When  first  I 
attempted  this  branch  of  work  I  gave  expos- 
ures of  never  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  second, 
and  all  my  plates  were  underexposed.  Now  I 
give  eight  or  ten  seconds,  and  sometimes  as 


much  as  one  minute.  The.  lens  should  be 
stopped  down  to  a  small  aperture,  in  order 
that  the  surroundings  may  be  in  focus.  Then 
at  the  moment  of  making  the  exposure  attract 
the  bird's  attention  in  some  way,  such  as  by 
holding  up  a  white  paper  or  something  bright. 
Instantly  the  bird  will  regard  it  intently,  and 
then  is  the  time  to  press  the  button.  Be  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  move  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion during  the  exposure.  If  the  bird  happens 
to  be  very  wild  attach  a  long  rubber  tube  to 
the  shutter  and  make  the  exposure  from  a  dis- 
tance. When  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  the  bird's  return  and  you  have  the 
slide  of  the  plate  holder  drawn  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  the  camera  with  some  opaque  cloth; 
otherwise  a  certain  amount  of  light  finds  its 
way  into  the  camera  and  fogs  the  plate.  This 
fog  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the 
smallest  trace  of  it  will  ruin  the  brilliancy  of 
the  plate.  When  photographing  a  bird  whose 
nest  is  in  a  tree  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tripod, 
attach  the  camera  to  the  branch  by  means  of 
a  ball  and  socket  device  (such  as  is  used  for 
fastening  a  camera  to  a  bicycle  handle).  If 
the  branches  are  all  too  thick,  or  not  in  suitable 
positions,  cut  a  forked  stick  and  lash  it  by  the 
ends  to  two  branches  and  attach  the  camera 
to  any  part  of  this.  Bear  in  mind  that 
branches  move  with  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  air,  so  for  this  reason  the  exposure  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  If  a  long  exposure  is 
necessary  stay  the  branches  by  means  of  strong 
cord.  This  kind  of  photography  sounds  very 
tame,  but  I  can  assure  those  who  attempt  it 
that  it  is  more  full  of  keen  excitement  than 
much  of  what  is  known  as  sport, 


FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY 


Camera  81iots  at  Big  Game.  By  A.  G.  Walli- 
han,  with  an  introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

IV/TR.  WALLIHAN  was  a  pioneer  in  wild 
-^  animal  photography,  and  when  this  col- 
lection of  snapshots  was  made,  beginning 
about  six  to  eight  years  ago,  they  merited  and 
created  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Since  then 
Mr.  Wallihan  has  had  many  followers,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  his  pho- 
tographs  have   been   bettered   by    subsequent 


camera  hunters.  Even,  however,  though  its 
noveltj^  is  lost  and  its  quality  improved  upon, 
Mr.  Wallihan's  still  remains  an  interesting  col- 
lection to  the  sportsman.  The  publishers  have 
put  it  forth  handsomely. 

Content  in  a   Garden.     By  Candace   Wheeler. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

A  N  attractively  decorated  little  book  with 
■^^*-  some  appreciative  and  charmingly  writ- 
ten chapters  on  gardens  and  gardening. 
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The  Backwoodsman.  By  H.  A.  Stanley.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company. 

A  STORY  of  adventure  on  the  New  York 
•^^  frontier  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  novel  reference  to  the  events  of  that 
period  to  give  it  a  flavor  of  romantic  his- 
tory. 

The  Road  to  Frontenac.  By  Samuel  Merwin. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

A  ROMANCE  of  Quebec  and  the  St.  Law- 
■^  ■*■  rence  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
plenty  of  the  feeling  of  the  wilderness  life. 

An  Island  CaUn.  By  Arthur  Henry.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

'  I  ^HE  author  tells  how  he  came  to  own  a 
rocky  little  island  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  how  he  lived  there  in  a  two  hundred  dollar 
cabin.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Henry 
had  been  reading  Walden,  and  wanted  to  see 
how  close  he  could  come  to  appropriating  it 
without  really  doing  so.  The  great  difference 
between  this  book  and  Walden  is  that  the 
author  of  the  latter  was  a  genius,  who  could 
make  cabin  building  and  cabin  poverty  into 
an  enticing  piece  of  literature,  mingling  with 
his  story  touches  of  philosophy  that  made  one 
the  better  and  wiser  for  having  read.  Mr. 
Henry's  book  has  its  own  philosophy,  but  it 
is  the  kind  one  skips  in  order  to  get  at  the 
action  further  on.  Still,  if  one  is  very,  very 
tired  of  the  city  he  will  find  in  the  roar  of  the 
waves  and  the  free  air  of  the  island  much  that 
is  restful. 

An  American  at  Oxford.  By  John  Corbin, 
with  illustrations.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  publishers. 

JOHN  CORBIN  knows  Oxford,  and  knows 
how  to  write  entertainingly.  He  has  given 
us  the  only  good  book  that  has  come  my 
way  on  the  great  English  university.  He 
touches  every  phase  of  life  at  Oxford  and 
makes  both  interesting  and  intelligent  com- 
parisons as  he  proceeds  with  similar  conditions 
in  American  universities.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated  and  well  worth  buying. 

Eeseldah's  Wives.  By  Lillie  Hamilton  Fi'ench. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

'"T^HIS  is  the  story  lovingly  and  entertain- 
"■■  ihgly  told  of  a  pet  canary.  There  is 
woven  into  the  tale  much  of  instriiction  which 


those  who  keep  pet  birds  would  do  well  to 
read. 

Horses   and   Stables.     By   Lieut.-Gen.   Sir    F. 
Fitzwygram.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  VERY  practical  work.  Beginning  at  the 
-^^^  construction  and  ventilation  of  stables 
and  their  fittings,  it  goes  on  to  the  watering, 
feeding,  grooming,  shoeing,  and  exercising  of 
the  horse.  There  is  nothing  concerning  the 
management  of  the  stables  and  the  care  of 
the  horse  that  it  fails  to  touch  upon,  even  to 
showing  plates  of  the  grasses  which  are  nutri- 
tious and  non-nutritious.  No  book  has  come 
under  my  eye  which  seems  more  deserving  a 
place  in  the  library  of  men  who  own  horses  and 
wish  practical  knowledge  of  their  care. 

Ping-Pong — The   Game  and   How  to   Play   It. 
By  Aimold  Parker.     G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

'TpHOSE  who  think  this  latest  game  to  be  the 
^  mere  batting  of  a  ball  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  a  table  would  do  well  to  read  tliis 
little  book  and  learn  how  scientific  it  may 
become.  Ping-pong  impresses  the  iminitiated 
somewhat  as  golf  did  in  the  beginning — too 
easy  to  be  seriously  considered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  ping-pong  played  by  experts  is  a  revela- 
tion, and  Mr.  Parker's  little  book  is  full  of 
practical  instruction  and  illustration. 

A  Bunch  of  Buckskins.     By  Frederic  Reming- 
ton.   R.  H.  Russell  &  Co. 

TT  is  enough  to  say  these  are  some  of  Mr. 
-■■  Remington's  most  spirited  illustrations, 
done  in  color  and  put  on  the  market  in  port- 
folio form.  Mr.  Remington's  skill  is  so  well 
known  that  I  only  need  to  add  that  most  of 
this  "  bunch  "  show  him  at  his  best. 

Physical  Culture  and  Self  Defense.    By  Robert 
Fitzsimmons.     Drexel  Biddle. 

'  I  ^HIS  volume  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
■*■  of  the  personality  of  its  author,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  fighters,  the  ring  has 
ever  seen,  and  on  account  of  the  interesting 
accounts  by  him  of  some  of  his  principal  bat- 
tles. There  is  a  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  author  delivering  and  receiving  certain 
blows,  but  they  are  rather  posy  and  could  have 
been  much  better  done.  There  are  also  some 
good  practical  suggestions  by  Fitzsimmons,  but 
that  part  of  the  volume  is  rather  general  and 
superficial  and  contains  nothing  new. 
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Musings  hy  Campfire  and  Wayside.  By  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  Gray.  I'leming  H. 
Revell. 

THIS  is  a  book  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
lover  of  the  camp  and  the  wayside  and  of 
the  great  out-of-doors.  These  musings  of  Dr. 
Gray's  breathe  a  gentle  philosophy  and  a  deep 
nature  loving  that  at  once  smooths  out  the 
work-a-day  wrinkles.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  volumes  of  its  character  I  have  yet 
read,  most  artistically  printed  and  bound,  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Forest,  Lake,  and  River.  Fishes  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Eastern  Canada.  By  Frank  M. 
Johnson,  in  two  volumes,  printed  for  sub- 
scribers by  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 

OF  the  making  of  angling  literature  there 
appears  really  to  be  no  end.  The  gentle 
fishermen  seem  never  to  tire  of  telling  their 
own  stories  or  reading  the  tales  others  have 
to  tell.     It  is  indeed  "  the  art  recreative." 

The  number  of  elaborate  and  important 
volumes  that  have  been  issued  within  recent 
years  is  truly  noteworthy,  yet  these  two  "be- 
fore me,  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  stands  as 
sponsor,  are  quite  beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.  In  the  matter  of  mere 
ornamentation  and  exquisite  workmanship  in 
paper,  printing,  illustrating,  and  binding',  this 
effort  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  never  ap- 
proached, not  to  say  equaled,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised when  I  say  the  doctor  owns  up  to 
spending  upward  of  $40,000  in  bringing  out 
this  first  child  of  his  heart  and  brain.  The 
binding  of  the  volume  is  in  suede,  very  simply 
but  very  richly  decorated.  The  paper  is  hand 
made,  with  wide  margins,  and  the  type  is 
beautifully  clear.  The  illustrations  are  suit- 
able to  the  text  and  in  most  cases  well  done. 

It  has  not  been  the  author's  idea  to  make  a 
scientific  treatise  or  a  tyro's  handbook  of  this 
beautiful  work,  or  even  to  add  something  new 
•  to  ichthyology,  but  rather  to  bring  up  old  scenes 
and  old  memories;  to  make  it  a  joy  for  the 
average  angler,  whether  his  mood  be  contem- 
plative or  otherwise.  There  are  practical  and 
entertaining  chapters  devoted  to  the  well- 
known  game  fishes,  but  the  author  has  not 
confined  himself  entirely  to  these,  for  the  vari- 
ous food  fishes  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
are  taken  up  in  comprehensive  chapters  with 
practical  suggestions  as  to  their  capture. 
While  the  work  is  no  new  thing,  it  is  an  ex- 
quisite production  by  an  enthusiast. 


In  putting  forth  these  beautiful  volumes  Dr. 
Johnson  is  actuated  by  the  sportsmanly  wish 
to  raise  a  fund,  through  its  sale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  rearing  grayling  and 
rainbow  trout,  with  the  idea  of  later  giving 
free  sport  with  these  fish  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  350  copies. 

The  American  Sportsman's  Library.  Edited 
by  Caspar  Whitney.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Deer  Family.  By  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  A.  J.  Stone, 
and  D.  G.  Elliot.  Illustrations  by  Carl 
ivungius. 

Upland  Game  Birds.  By  Edwyn  Sandys  and 
T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  O.  Nugent, 
and  C.  L.  Bull. 

Salmon  and  Trout.  By  Dean  Sage,  W.  C. 
Harris,  and  C.  H.  Townsend.  Illustrated  by 
A.  B.  Frost  and  others. 

'npHESE  are  the  first  three  volumes  of  what 
-■■  win  be,  when  completed,  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  yet  made  to  sporting 
literature.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  this  library  shall  take  the  place  of 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  editor  has 
worked  sympathetically  with  the  publishers  by 
securing  authors  of  pre-eminent  authority  and 
prominence  in  the  various  fields  of  rod  and 
gun.  The  books  are  written  entirely  from  the 
sportsman  naturalist's  point  of  view.  There 
is  sufficient  of  the  scientific  to  satisfy  those 
who  seek  instruction,  but  not  so  much  of  it  as 
to  make  the  volume  dry  or  uninteresting  to 
the  average  reader. 

There  are  to  be  ten  volumes  in  this  library. 
Those  yet  to  be  published  Avill  touch  upon  the 
bear  family,  wild  fowl,  buffalo,  musk  ox,  sheep 
and  goat;  taxidermy,  ammunition,  gunnery, 
photography,  tackle,  rifles  and  guns;  the  cat 
family,  cougar  and  lynx;  the  canine  family, 
wolf  and  fox;  the  big  game  fish,  tuna,  tarpon 
and  bass,  perch,  etc.  It  is  intended  that  the 
sport  of  the  rifle,  gun,  and  rod  shall  be  thor- 
oughly covered  by  authoritative  and  entertain- 
ing volumes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  their  editor  have  set 
themselves  to  a  very  considerable  task,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  three  volumes 
before  us  both  the  publisher  and  the  editor 
have  fulfilled  their  promise.  Three  books  so 
authoritative  or  so  entertaining  as  these  now 
before  me  have  not  before  come  under  my  re- 
viewing eye.  They  are  invaluable  to  sports- 
men. 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES  AND  RECORDS 


TRACK    ATHLETICS. 

June  7:    Chicago  7,  California  5. 

May  24:    Harvard  6U,  Yale  42  L 

New  York  University  6H,  Lehigh  46 J. 

May  10:    Princeton  63^,  Amherst  53^. 

May  10:     Columbia  56,  Syracuse  47. 

California  78|,  Stanford  43J. 

May  10:    Yale  8  5-6,  California  4  1-6. 

May  10:     Rutgers  50;  .Union  46. 

May  10:    Wesleyan  70,  Trinity  64. 

May   17:     Syracuse   62,   Williams   55. 

May  17 :    Cornell  76,  Princeton  40. 

Pennsylvania  82,  Columbia  35. 

May  24:    Cornell  67,  Pennsylvania  50. 

May  24:    California  7,  Princeton  6. 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Meet,  May  24: 
Amherst  36,  Dartmouth  20J,  Brown  19,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  16,  Williams 
15,Bowdoin  9,  University  of  Maine  6,  Trinity  5  J. 

New  York  Interscholastic  League  Meet: 
Dwight  School  54,  Berkeley  School  28,  De  La 
Salle  Institute  22,  Sachs  School  18,  Woodbridge 
School  13,  Columbia  Grammar  School  11,  Bar- 
nard School  10. 

Indoor  Pole  Vault:  James  Magee,  Chicago, 
11  ft.  5  in. 

Indoor  Mile  Run:  I.  H.  Secor,  St.  Paul,  In- 
terscholastic record,  4  min.  51  sec. 

Discus:  W.  A.  A.  McDonongle,  Mt.  Clair 
High   School,   111   ft.   8  in. 

100  Yards  Dash:  Arthur  F.  Duffey,  George- 
town, 9  3-5  see. 

Pole  Vault:  D.  S.  Horton,  Princeton,  11  ft." 
7  in. 

Hammer  Throw:  J.  R.  De  Witt,  Princeton, 
164  ft.  10  in. 

Shotput:     R  G.  Beck,  Yale,  44  ft.  8i  in. 

Vassar  Records  Broken:  Miss  Fannie  James, 
100  yards,  13  1-5  sec;  Miss  Elsa  H.  White, 
shotput,  29  ft.  Ill  in.;  Miss  H.  J.  McCoy, 
throwing  basketball,  72  ft.  5  in.;  Miss  Jean 
Hooker,  throwing  baseball,  175  ft.  6  in. 

BOATING. 

Triangular  Boat  Race  (over  the  national 
course  on  the  Schuylkill),  May  30:  Pennsyl- 
vania first,  Columbia  two  lengths  behind  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell  five  lengths  behind  Columbia. 

Triangular  Boat  Race  (two  miles  on  Lake 
Cayuga),  May  30:  Junior  crew  of  Cornell  first, 
second  crew  of  Syracuse  four  lengths  behind 
Cornell,  Newell  crew  of  Harvard  two  lengths 
behind  Syracuse. 

LAWN    TENNIS. 

Annual  Tennis  Tournament:  Harvard  5 
singles,  1  double;    Yale  1  single,  2  doubles- 


WESTERN     INTERCOLLEGIATE      CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  May  31, 1902. 
100  Yards  Dash:     Hahn,  Michigan,  10  sec. 
Moloney,  Chicago,  22  1-5. 
Merrell,  Beloit,  50  sec. 
Brietkreutz,    Wisconsin,   2 


Keachie,  Wisconsin,  4  min. 
Kellog,  Michigan,   10  min. 


220  Yards  Dash: 

440  Yards  Run: 

880  Yards  Run^ 
min.  2-5  sec. 

One  Mile  Run: 
31  2-5  sec. 

Two  Mile  Run: 

7  sec. 

120  Yards  Hurdle :  Moloney,  Chicago,  15  2-5 
sec. 

220  Yards  Hurdle:  Brockman,  Minnesota, 
25  3-5  sec. 

Putting  16  Pound  Shot:  Kirby,  Notre  Dame, 
41  ft.  8i  in. 

Throwing  16  Pound  Hammer:  Pell,  Drake, 
137  ft.  1|  in. 

Running  High  Jump :   Barrett,  Michigan,  5  ft. 

8  in. 

Broad  Jump:     Hopkins,  Chicago,  22  ft.  5  in. 

Pole  Vault:    Chapman,  Drake,  11  ft.  64  in. 

Discus  Throw:    Swift,  Iowa,  118  ft.  9  in. 

Summary:  Michigan  36,  Chicago  25,  Wis- 
consin 19,  Drake  Universitj^  10,  Minnesota  9, 
Beloit  8,  Illinois  6,  Notre  Dame  5,  Iowa  5, 
Northwestern  3. 

BASEBALL  SCORES. 
May  24— Wesleyan  8,  West  Point  6. 
May  24 — Holy  Cross  2,  Harvard  0. 
]\Iay  24— Brown  11,  Yale  7. 
May  24 — Cornell  11,  Pennsylvania  3. 
May  24 — Lafayette  8,  Bucknell  1. 
May  24 — Illinois  3,  Princeton  1. 
May  26 — Yale  9,  Georgetown  4. 
May  28 — Georgetown  2,  Holy  Cross  1. 
May  29— Harvard  11,  Cornell  1. 
May  29— West  Point  9,  Lehigh  3. 
May  30 — Harvard  2,  Illinois  1. 
May  30— Yale  10,  Princeton  6. 
May  31 — Wesleyan  11,  Dartmouth  10. 
May  31— Cornell  7,  Williams  4. 
May  31 — Holy  Cross  11,  Brown  0. 
May  31— Illinois  6,  West  Point  5. 
June  4 — Harvard  5,  Brown  3. 
June  4 — Illinois  10,  Yale  4. 
June  7 — Princeton  8,  Yale  5. 
June  7 — Illinois   1 1,  Pennsylvania  3. 
June  7 — Holy  Cross  5,  Brown  4. 
June  11 — Princeton  7,  Harvard  0. 
June  11 — Yale  5,  Princeton  4. 
June  14 — Harvard  2,   Pennsylvania   1. 
June  14 — TVIichigan  7,  Cornell  4. 


"  When  the  teeth  of  the  sea  are  bared. 
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SURF    BATHING 


By  DUFFIELD  OSBORNE 


THIS  is  not  a  tale  of  Coney  Island, 
where  thousands  rush  nightly  from 
the  sweltering  city,  for  a  cooling 
plunge  in  what  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  "  surf."  Such  entitling  augurs  either 
ignorance  of  the  real  thing  or  careless  ver- 
biage, for  it  takes  a  pretty  heavy  storm 
out  at  sea  to  make  surf  at  Manhattan  or 
Brighton,  or  even  Rockaway.  Let  us  work 
further  along  the  coast,  though,  either  to 
the  east  or  south,  and  we  shall  soon  come 
to  where  the  great  rollers  pound  their 
measured  cadence  upon  the  beach — sweep- 
ing in,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from  far 
distant  storm  centres.  Here  is  where  surf 
bathing,  as  a  definite  sport,  has  its  habitat 
(and  by  surf  bathing  I  do  not  mean  merely 
bathing  in  water  that  may  be  called  surf). 
Many  a  man  comes  to  the  beach,  gets 
through  the  line  of  breakers  either  by  luck 
or  sheer  strength  or  because  they  do  not 
chance  to  be  especially  heavy  just  then, 
swims  far  out,  to  the  admiration  and  ter- 
ror of  nursemaids  and  small  boys,  and  re- 


turns again,  if  he  has  luck,  filled  with  the 
notion  that  he  has  gotten  all  the  pleasure 
there  is  to  get  out  of  that  particular  patch 
of  ocean. 

Once  in  a  while  he  does  not  come  back 
(or  perhaps  a  life-saver  tows  him  in),  and 
then,  for  the  man  is  usually  a  good  swim- 
mer, we  read  of  "  sea-pooses  "  and  "  un- 
dertows "  and  other  mysterious  influences 
that  draw  the  strong  down  to  destruction. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  even  for  an  ex- 
perienced surfman,  it  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  come  through  a  line  of  breakers 
just  when  you  happen  to  want  to.  Our 
"  good  swimmer  "  has,  perhaps,  measured 
his  strength  pretty  closely,  without  reckon- 
ing on  this  fact,  and,  when  he  does  try  to 
come  in,  usually  without  the  least  realiza- 
tion or  precaution,  he  is  thrown  and 
pounded  by  some  big  comber,  swallows 
more  or  less  water,  loses  his  head,  and  goes 
under  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  igno- 
rance of  the  forces  against  which  he  is 
contending. 
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Of  course  undertows  and  sea-pooses  ex- 
ist; the  former  almost  always,  the  latter 
occasionally.  The  undertow  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  inrolling  waves 
do  not  remain  upon  the  shore.  They  must 
flow  back  into  the  ocean,  and,  naturally, 
they  flow  back  under  the  succeeding 
breakers,  thus  forming  an  undercurrent  of 
greater  or  less  force.  When  the  ditch  is 
deep— and  the  pounding  of  the  surf  and 
sweeping  in  of  the  sand  usually  form  a 
ditch  a  few  yards  from  the  shore  in  every 
surf  beach — the  undertow  runs   out  with 


ily  it  is  apt  to  be  of  no  great  breadth,  and 
swimming  a  few  yards  along  shore  will 
usually  take  one  out  of  its  influence.  The 
cause  is  simple  enough.  Waves  strike  a 
beach  either  directly  or  at  an  angle,  owing, 
generally,  to  the  direction  of  the  out-at- 
sea  storms  that  have  given  them  birth. 
When  they  strike  obliquely,  the  current 
"  sets  "  along  shore.  This  set  is  apt  to  be 
uniform,  but  now  and  then  there  comes  a 
day  when  the  ocean  loses  its  head,  and  the 
waves,  influenced  largely  by  shore  irregu- 
larities, seem  to  come  in  from  all  direc- 
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On  the  Sands  of  the  Shore. 


the  added  force  of  water  going  over  a  fall. 
Often  the  ditch  amounts  to  a  sudden  drop 
of  one,  sometimes  of  two  feet,  when  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  slipping  into  it 
makes  just  the  difference  between  water 
breast  high  and  over  one's  head — a  danger 
that  besets  the  inexperienced  sud-paddler 
rather  than  the  strong  swimmer. 

What  is  generally  known  as  a  sea-poose, 
though  the  term  is  often  loosely  applied,  is 
a  current  that  sets  off  shore,  and  is  some- 
times of  such  force  as  to  more  than  match 
the  strength  of  the  best  swimmers.    Luck- 


tions.  If  they  happen  to  converge  for  a 
few  minutes  at  any  point,  there  will  natur- 
ally be  a  double  undertow;  that  is,  instead 
of  each  wave  flowing  out  under  its  succes- 
sor, two  confluent  waves,  setting  in  diago- 
nally from  opposite  directions,  flow  out  to- 
gether between  the  two  that  follow,  and  a 
current  of  greater  or  less  strength,  depend- 
ing upon  the  volume  of  water  and  the 
speed  of  the  surf,  will  be  formed  and  will 
involve  surface  flow  as  well  as  undertow. 
This  is  a  true  sea-poose.  Naturally,  if 
the    confluence    that    causes    it    continues 
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"  If  you  stand  directly  in  the  break  you  must  dive," 


long  enough,  the  beach  will  be  cut  into  a 
shallow  curve,  the  sand  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  path  of  the  poose,  and  a  ditch 
formed,  at  right  angles  with  the  beach  and 
the  regular  surf  ditch,  which  will  tend  to 
increase  and  prolong  conditions  usually 
only  temporary. 

What  is  known  at  some  points  of  the 
coast  as  a  false  poose  is  where,  when  both 
set  and  surf  are  strong,  several  big  waves, 
glancing  along  shore  instead  of  receding 
on  their  tracks,  meet  a  succeeding  series  of 
smaller  ones  face  to  face,  and  hurl  them 
back,  as  it  were,  thus  forming  an  outsetting 
current,  generally  of  very  short  duration. 

So  much  for  water  and  sand.  Let  us 
consider  how  to  get  the  most  sport  out  of 
the  combinations. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when  surf 
bathing  of  a  very  primitive  kind  prevailed 


at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  at  other  points.  Every  Sat- 
urday morning  or  afternoon,  as  the  tide 
willed,  throughout  the  summer,  big  farm 
wagons  trundled  down  to  the  beach  and 
were  swung  around  abreast  of  the  line  of 
breakers.  Old  fish  houses  served  the  pur- 
pose of  modern  bathing  pavilions,  and  the 
sea  costumes  were  those  of  last  year's  vil- 
lage street.  A  long  rope  was  drawn  from 
under  the  seats  and  hitched  to  the  wheel, 
and  then  some  sturdy  ex-whaler  or  life 
crew  man,  in  red  flannel  shirt  and  old 
trousers  tied  at  the  ankles,  slipped  his 
wrist  through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  this 
primitive  lifeline,  and,  wading  out,  kept 
it  as  taut  as  circumstances  permitted, 
while  the  women  and  children  hung  to  it 
and  revelled  and  wallowed  and  shrieked,  re- 
joicing in  their  "  Saturday  tub." 
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"  Dive  deep  and  swim  hard  under  water. 


l^ow  for  the  modern  science  of  surf  bath- 
ing; since,  like  everything  else  nowadays, 
it  has  a  scientific  side,  and  the  scientific 
side  is  modern.  Were  you  to  ask  me  in 
what  points  this  science  lies,  I  should  an- 
swer in  the  form  of  a  paraphase  of  a  fa- 
mous answer  to  a  much  more  momentous 
question:  first,  balance;  second,  balance; 
third,  balance.  In  other  words,  as  scien- 
tific surf  bathing  consists  primarily,  not  in 
swimming  out  to  sea  nor  in  paddling  in  the 
inshore  suds,  but  in  standing  in  the  line  of 
breakers  and  taking  them  as  they  come,  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  bather  is  to  take  them 
without  an  overthrow,  always  humiliating 
and  sometimes  painful  or  even  dangerous. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  dis- 
comforts of  getting  thrown  by  a  big  wave. 
No  one  who  has  ever  experienced  it  is  open 
to  conviction  that  he  was  under  water  a 
second  less  than  five  minutes  or  that  he 
turned  less  than  twenty  somersaults.  Nat- 
urally, men  being  human  and  full  of  sin, 
the  fun  of  seeing  the  other  fellow  thrown 
is  proportioned  to  one's  own  discomfort 
in  a  like  catastrophe.  To  one  pondering 
upon  these  things,  the  possibilities  of  this 


healthful  pastime  as  a 
h  on  a  fide  competitive 
sport  begin  to  become 
apparent.  In  fact,  there 
is  even  a  double  compe- 
tition— one  with  the 
ocean  and  one  with  your 
fellows  standing  in  the 
break.  Success  depends 
upon  many  things,  such 
as  judging  correctly 
_.fe,  the  force  of  the  coming 

wave — t  h  e    volumes  of 
water    it    carries,    just 
where  it  will  break,  and, 
incidentally,    how   close 
and  how  big  the  one  be- 
hind it  will  be.     If  it  is 
high  and  thin,  or  if  you 
are  a  bit  too  far  out  to 
get   the   comb,   you   can 
afford  to  take  it  prettily 
— pushing  through  back- 
ward or  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely with  one  shoul- 
der.    This  is  eminently 
comfortable    and    gives 
one    a    nonchalant    and 
rather  s^iperior  look.  Of 
course   a    good  surfman 
can  take   a   wave   in   this   fashion  that   a 
comparative  greenhorn  would  have  to  dive 
— which  brings  me  to  the  point  that,  if  you 
stand  directly  in  the  break,  and  the  wave 
has  much  water  in  it,  you  must  dive,  just 
as  it  combs,  come  up  quickly  on  the  other 
side,  get  the  water  out  of  your  eyes,  and 
look  alive  for  its  siiccessor.     If  you  are  too 
far  in,  and  the  wave  breaks  before  you  can 
reach  it,  you  have  the  hardest  proposition 
of    all.     Doubtless   it    is   big   and   full   of 
water,   because   the  big  fellows   naturally 
break  farther  out,  and  doubtless  also  there 
are  a  couple  more  very  much  like  it  close 
behind,  for  such  waves  are  apt  to  run  by 
threes.     Dive  deep  into  the  foam — deep  to 
avoid   the    possibility   of   being   pounded; 
deep  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  un- 
dertow, and  swim  hard  under  water — this 
to   keep  you  head  on.     You  will  be   con- 
scious of  a  peculiar  swirl  in  the  water,  for 
the  incoming  wave  and  the  receding  one 
are  a  bit  mingled  at  this  point,  and  it  may 
take  strength  and  nice  calculations  to  hold 
your  course.     It  must  be  done,  though,  for 
your  position  is  like  that  of  a  small  boat 
in  a  sea.     Let  yourself  be  turned  the  least 
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approximation  to  broadside,  and  you  will 
assuredly  bring  up  in  the  shallows,  bedrag- 
gled and  bespent  and,  perhaps,  with  barked 
knees  or  elbows,  to  show  how  earnestly  you 
have  tried  to  burrow  in  the  sand.  In  a 
heavy  surf,  strength  must  necessarily 
count  for  much,  but  the  man  who  knows 
his  ocean  can  accomplish  wonderful  things 
by  accurate  measuring  of  the  forces  he  is 
to  meet,  and  adjusting  himself  to  them — 
playing  them  off  against  each  other,  so  to 
speak — in  short,  as  I  have  intimated,  keep- 
ing his  balance. 

Always  remember  this,  too,  if  you  would 
make  a  sport  of  surf  bathing.  Take  a 
wave  no  harder  than  you  have  to.  If  you 
can  slip  into  one  backward  that  men  stand- 
ing beside  you  dive,  the  triumph  is  yours 
by  just  so  much — in  your  own  estimation, 
at  least. 

And  now,  if  you  are  indeed  a  good  surf- 
man,  both  courtesy  and  inclination  may 
lead  you  to  offer  escort  to  one  of  the  sex 
that,  in  earlier  days,  were  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
same  measure  as  you.  There  are  many 
young  women  along  our  bathing  coast  to- 
day who,  barring  a  little  less  strength  and 
the  inconvenience  of  a  bathing  skirt,  can 
meet  surf  almost  with  the  best.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  still  plenty  of  the  old- 
fashioned  girls  who,  but  for  your  cour- 
tesy, may  be  constrained  to  keep  close 
inshore  or,  perhaps,  even  to  show  a  tradi- 
tional partiality  for  the  lifeline. 

Unto  such  go  you,  in  fitting  himiility  of 
soul.  Make  no  promises,  lest  they  be  fore- 
sworn, and  possible  overthrow  thus  em- 
bittered. Above  all,  never  agree  that  a 
woman  won't  get  her  hair  wet,  for  of 
such  agreements  come  disappointment  and 
distrust.  Of  course  I  assume  that  you  will 
not  take  another  into  the  surf  until  you 
have  made  thorough  trial  of  it  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  know  its  strength,  the 
force  of  the  undertow  and  of  the  set,  if  any 
there  be,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  beach 
and  the  location  and  depth  of  the  ditch, 
i^ever  take  a  woman  in  at  all  when  the 
beach  is  abrupt  or  when  the  ditch  brings 
the  water  even  to  your  chin,  and,  naturally, 
avoid  all  such  experiments  when  you  can- 
not manage  the  waves  yourself  with  a  very 
considerable  margin  of  ease. 

With  these  points  covered  go  down 
boldly;  tell  her  she  must  do  just  as  you  say  : 
because    a    second's    holding    back — much 


more  an  attempted  flight — is  apt  to  invite 
disaster. 

Standing,  now,  in  the  break,  there  are 
two  ways  of  putting  a  woman  through  the 
surf.  One  is  to  place  a  hand  on  each  side 
of  her  waist,  and  stand  facing  the  sea 
yourself,  she  having  her  back  to  it,  with 
her  hands  on  your  shoulders.  Then,  as  the 
wave  is  about  to  comb,  tell  her  to  spring 
up,  and,  leaning  well  forward  and  bracing 
your  feet  on  the  bottom,  push  her  through 
it.  It  will  break,  of  course,  on  her  back, 
but  her  head  should  either  go  through  the 
thin  crest  or  even  top  it,  and  she  will  avoid 
the  unpleasantness  of  a  volume  of  water 
striking  her  face.  Here,  as  before,  the 
trick  is  in  accurate  balancing — only  the 
combination  of  forces  is  more  complicated. 
The  effort  you  exert  in  pushing  her 
through  and  the  angle  at  which  you  lean 
forward  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the  force 
of  the  oncoming  water  that  its  shock  will 
bring  you  both  back  to  your  former  posi- 
tions. If  you  raise  her  too  high  or  too 
straight  up,  a  very  moderate  wave  will  be 


"If  you  are  a  bit  too  far  out  to  get  the  comb,  you  can  afford  to 
take  it  prettily — pushing  through  back^vard." 
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"As  the  wave  is  about  to  comb, 
tell  her  to  spring-  up,  and  leaning 
well  forward  *  *  *  push  her 
through  it." 
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likely  to  topple  both  over.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  balance  of  power  be  preserved, 
you  can  hardly  keep  control  of  yourself, 
even  if  you  lose  your  footing  and  are  borne 
back  a  few  feet.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  wave  will  pass  over  you,  as  you 
stand  upon  the  bottom,  with  head  bent  low 
and  body  thrown  forward.  As  it  passes, 
she  will  drop  back  in  her  position  and,  as 
your  head  emerges,  you  miTst  clear  your 
eyes  quickly  that  you  may  see  what  is  com- 
ing next,  and  whether,  either  because  you 
may  have  been  forced  back  or  for  any  other 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  get  farther  out. 

Right  here  is  where  I  conceive  the  sec- 
ond method  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
one  I  have  just  described.  In  adopting  it, 
both  stand  sideways  to  the  breakers,  you 


with  your  right  hand  holding  her  belt,  and 
your  left,  her  right  elbow;  she  with  her 
right  hand  holding  your  left  elbow  and  her 
left  resting  on  your  shoulder.  In  such  a 
position  you  can  see  better  what  you  have 
to  meet,  and,  in  case  of  the  necessity  of 
pressing  out  a  few  steps,  can  do  so  much 
more  easily  than  if  your  partner  had  to 
hack  out.  The  action  from  this  position 
is  much  like  that  from  the  other,  except 
that  here,  as  she  springs  upward,  you  swing 
her  around  backward  into  the  wave,  instead 
of  merely  pushing.  Naturally  the  same 
principle  of  maintaining  equilibrium  is  all 
important.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
first  suggested,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  you  have  here  a  much  better  hold  upon 
your  partner,  and  are  in  better  shape  to  re- 
cover promptly  in  the  event  of  miscalcula- 
tion that  results  in  anything  short  of  an 
upset.  Even  then,  you  are  less  likely  to 
lose  your  hold,  which  in  most  instances  it 
is  better  to  keep — if  the  word"  better  "  can 
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be  used  at  all  in  connection  with  such  a 
mischance. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  my 
preference,  though  the  contingency  in 
which  it  becomes  active  should  not  arise 
unless  the  woman  whom  you  are  taking  out 
has,  herself,  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  surf 
bathing.  I  say,  should  not  arise,  because 
it  is  better  not  to  take  the  average  woman 
out  in  a  surf  where  it  may  become  neces- 
sary; and  yet  there  are  occasional  sur- 
prises, even  on  calm  days,  in  the  shape  of 
the  sudden  advent  of  our  three  series  of 
big  rollers  to  which  I  have  alluded  above. 
Should  such  come  upon  you  when  you  have 
any  one  to  take  care  of,  and  you  are  stand- 
ing, side  on,  with  your  hand  holding  her 
belt ;  whether  you  can  get  out  to  the  wave — 
which  is  better — or  whether  you  can't, 
which  is  likely,  you  must  hold  her  fast  and 
dive  through  it  with  her,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  undertow.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  actually  take  your 
feet  from  the  bottom,  but  you  must  both  go 
through  hard  and  low  with  your  heads 
down,  avoiding  the  twist  as  far  as  possible 
and  presenting  the  least  surface  for  the 
water  to  take  hold  of.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  any  such  action  as  this  would 
be  apt  to  be  fatally  delayed  were  your 
partner  standing  with  her  back  to  the  sea, 
nor  would  your  former  hold  be  firm  enough 
to  keep,  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

On  coming  in  with  a  woman,  you  must 
of  course  watch  for  an  opportunity.    Wait 


till  it  be  comparatively  quiet,  and  then  let 
a  low  wave  carry  you  into  shallow  water, 
where  you  can  scramble  in  far  enough  to 
avoid  being  caught  by  the  next. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  avoided 
speaking  of  anything  which  might  be 
classed  as  monkey-shine  bathing,  but  there 
is  one  way  of  taking  a  high,  thin  wave  that 
is  more  or  less  spectacular  and  not  devoid 
of  interest.  Lie  on  your  back  where  they 
break,  with  your  feet  to  sea,  and,  as  the 
wave  gathers  up,  let  it  take  your  feet  with 
it.  If  it  has  not  quite  enough  strength,  a 
slight  impetus,  or  a  movem.ent,of  the  hands 
will  piece  it  out,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
you  comb  up  feet  first  in  the  wave,  are 
carried  over  in  its  crest,  and  landed  on 
your  feet,  facing  the  sea. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  enforce  the  fact 
that  the  ocean  is  a  rough  playfellow, 
moody  and  passionate  in  his  nature,  and 
that  you  must  play  fair  with  him.  Be  care- 
ful when  you  bathe  with  a  woman ;  be  care- 
ful by  yourself.  Foolhardiness  is  never 
courage,  and  the  best  surfmen  are  most 
conservative  and  quite  ready  to  forego 
whatever  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  pro- 
viding a  sensation  for  small  boys  and  nurse- 
maids. Remember  that  poor  swimming  in 
choppy  water  far  out  offers,  after  all, 
much  less  sport  than  taking  your  chances 
of  a  tumble,  whether  competitive  or  not — 
or  even  of  a  double  tumble,  if  there  be 
women  plucky  enough  to  see  the  fun  in  so 
lively  a  game. 
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YOU  may  do  it  politely  from  the  club 
house  lawn  or  the  top  of  a  tallyho, 
and,  except  for  the  distraction  of  an 
occasional  roar  from  the  stands  and  the 
quarter-stretch,  or  a  flash  of  colors  and 
scuttle  of  hoofs  as  the  horses  sweep  on 
from  the  finish  line,  you  may  almost  fancy 
yourself  at  a  garden  party.  And  you  may 
choose  one  of  the  off  days  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  when  there  are  no  specials  on 
the  card  to  attract  the  vulgar,  and  the 
paddock  and  betting  ring  are  so  quiet  and 
well  ordered  that  you  may  both  walk  and 
think  with  ease  and  decorum. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  what  a  race  day 
really  means  you  will  go  down  with  the 
crowd  on  a  race  train,  when  the  seats  and 
the  aisles  are  packed  and  everybody  is 
reading  past  performances  and  prophesies 
in  the  newspapers,  and  the  man  who  bor- 
rows a  light  from  your  cigar  confides  to 


you  that  he  can't  see  anything  but  Daffo- 
down-Dilly  for  the  fifth,  and  the  boys  are 
pushing  through  the  throng  sing-songing 
the  merits  of  somebody's  racing  letter  and 
begging  you  to  remember  the  100  to  1  shot 
they  picked  in  the  last  race  the  day  before. 
And  if  you  want  to  feel  the  real  right 
thing  you  will  choose  one  of  the  three  or 
four  great  days  when  all  the  world  goes  to 
the  races — when  the  grandstands  are  in- 
undated with  hot  humanity  and  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  dresses  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco  smoke;  when  the  comic 
opera  queen  of  the  day  has  a  box  to  her- 
self and  all  the  chorus  ladies  of  Broadway 
may  be  seen  for  nothing  in  the  stands ; 
when  the  promenade  is  filled  with  Tammany 
politicians  and  the  millionaires  and  mighty 
horsemen  and  all  the  men  the  papers  talk 
about;  and  the  whole  vast  crowd  buzzes 
and  hums  and  together  gives  a  quick  gasp 
when  the  favorite  falls  back  out  of  the  run- 
ning and  the  rank  outsider  wins. 

The  Metropolitan  comes  first,  in  the  early 
spring,  when  a  turquoise  sky  and  a  field 
of  grass  that  never  again  seems  so  fresh 
and  new  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
nipping  breeze  that  complicates  extremely 
the  problem  of  proper  spring  clothes.  The 
Brooklyn  Handicap  at  Gravesend  a  fort- 
night later  is  likely  to  be  more  accurately 
the  curtain-raiser  for  the  real  spring.  It 
rather  sets  the  sterling  mark  on  the  season 
just  as  the  Suburban  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
marks  the  coming  of  the  real  summer.  One 
of  the  most  disjointing  things  that  strike 
the  minds  of  those  who  make  the  big  race 
days  their  calendar  mile  posts,  is  a  cold  or 
rainy  Handicap  day.  The  easy  amateur 
who  becomes  a  reckless  sportsman  only  on 
these  few  afternoons  of  the  year  regards 
the  day  as  an  event  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  things  seems  some- 
how out  of  joint  when  the  clouds  come  and 
the  rain  falls ;  when  the  straw  hats  must  be 
returned  to  their  boxes  and  the  diaphanous 
gowns  laid  away;  when  the  sunlight  is 
turned  off  the  picture  and  the  glitter  and 
glamour  fade  into  cheerless  monotone.  He 
feels  that  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken 
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of  him.  The  exotic  beauties  who  are  wont 
to  promenade  the  wide  phaisance  behind 
the  last  row  of  seats  at  the  top  of  the 
stands  wrap  the  drapery  of  their  automo- 
bile cloaks  about  them  and  muse  mourn- 
fully on  the  balminess  of  some  prehistoric 
Futurity  or  Suburban.  And  the  queen  of 
comic  opera,  who  has  managed  to  cut  her 
Saturday  matinee  by  buying  up  every  seat 
in  the  house  at  a  price  her  press  agent  only 
dares  hint  at,  gazes  sullenly  at  the  miry 


there  are  some  things  one  has  no  right  to 
see  or  know. 

The  summer  is  surer  on  the  days  of  the 
Futurity  and  Suburban.  In  the  heat  and 
shimmer  of  Saturday  noon  the  Bridge  cars 
and  trolleys  and  Long  Island  City  trains, 
the  cabs  and  automobiles  and  tallyhos, 
crowd  on  each  other's  heels,  until,  as 
the  bugle  sounds  for  the  first  race,  a  horde 
of  five-and-thirty  thousand  hum  and  surge 
over  the  stands  and  lawns.     Horse  racing 


A  Coaching  Party  Lunching'  in  the  Club  Enclusuie. 
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track  and  sodden  field  with  the  air  of  one 
who  thinks  that  one  afternoon  on  Broad- 
way is  worth  two  in  Flatbush,  while 
above  the  feeble  chatter  of  her  few  faithful 
courtiers  and  the  subdued  laughter  of  the 
crowd  comes  the  steady  murmur  of  rain- 
drops on  the  roof  and  the  dripety-drip  of 
water  off  the  eaves  in  the  rear.  You  look 
at  her  a  moment  with  her  plumage  thus 
dampened  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  just  a  bit 
T:)lue,  and  then  you  avert  your  eyes,  feeling 
ihat   grief   should  be   respected   and   that 


is  sometimes  called  the  sport  of  kings,  but 
on  days  like  these  one  feels  that  it  is  rather 
the  sport  of  crowds — of  city  crowds.  For 
the  town  is  there,  the  great  world,  the  demi 
monde,  and  almost  the  sans  culoffe.  The 
cotillion  leader  and  the  ribbon  clerk,  the 
fine  lady  on  the  club  house  veranda  and  the 
office  boy  on  a  half  holiday,  with  his  face 
pressed  close  to  the  slats  of  the  paddock 
fence,  are  there  at  the  same  bidding,  see- 
ing and  feeling  the  same  things.  The 
glitter  of  all  the  separate  castes  is  jumbled 
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in  a  common  glitter,  and  each  brings  to  the 
tide  of  elation  its  own  high  pulses  and 
recklessness. 

As  the  first  stragglers  arrive  a  band  of 
track  attendants,  making  a  moving  chalk 
line  against  the  field,  are  tramping  solemn- 
ly around  the  track,  stopping  to  pulverize 
every  roughness  and  toss  aside  every  stone. 


In  the  half-twilight  under  the  long  stands 
battalions  of  white-aproned  lunch  men 
stand  behind  mountains  of  sandwiches  and 
prosaic  boiled  eggs,  and  on  the  long  rows 
of  chairs  in  the  betting  ring  lie  the  book- 
makers' battered  bags,  to  be  filled  ere  sun- 
down with  a  green  that  does  not  grow  on 
the   grass   outside.       These   simple   things 


Dismounting  After  the  Race. 
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The  Jockeys  Receiving  Final  Instructions. 


you  may  see — these  and  the  band  men 
tuning  up  and  the  solitary  bugler  practis- 
ing his  calls  down  in 
the  paddock;  but  you 
don't  see  what  is 
doing  down  in  the 
stables  nor  hear  what 
the  owners  are  say- 
ing to  the  jockeys 
nor  what  the  jockeys 
are  saying  to  them- 
selves, and  you  can 
only  fancy  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  the 
signs  and  portents  of 
the  morning  and  the 
night  before,  when 
the  jockeys  and 
stableboys  played 
banjos  and  sang,  in 
the  light  of  the  stable 
torches,  and  thought 
of  the  morrow. 

At  last,  when  the 
club  house  lawns  are 
blooming  in  muslins 
and  flowing  silks,  and 
the  stands  and  the 
lawns  are  filled,  the 
band  begins  to  play. 


There  are  moments 
when  a  big  band, 
booming  out  a  tune 
that  the  whole  town 
is  singing  and  whist- 
ling, seems  the  great- 
est thing  in  the 
world.  And  one  of 
them  is  when  the 
crowd  is  gathered 
and  waiting  and  the 
horses  are  being  sad- 
dled in  the  paddock, 
and  as  the  tune  starts 
the  stand  takes  it  up 
in  a  low  swinging 
hum,  and  the  feet  be- 
gin toshufile  in  time, 
and  the  men  who  are 
walking  along  the 
promenade  try  to 
step  as  though  they 
didn't  feel  just  the 
way  the  music  hall 
artists  used  to  look 
when  they  sang  that 
grand    old    ballad, 

"  The  Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte 

Carlo." 


The  American  Jockey  Seat. 
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Pliotograph  byiT-iC.  1 
The  Jockey  who  Rode  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  Winner. 


It  is  when  the  band  begins  to  play  that 
the  air  becomes  charged  with  an  intoxicat- 
ing buoyancy,  and 
the  easy  amateur  be- 
gins to  feel  that  life 
is  beginning  to  be 
rich  and  real,  and 
that  everyday  conser- 
V  a  t  i  s  m  and  exped- 
i  e  n  c  y  are  mean, 
misery,  and  crabbed; 
and  he  longs  to  do 
things  in  the  big  way 
if  he  is  going  to  do 
them  at  all.  Sun- 
shine and  the  out-of- 
doors,  thinks  he;  the 
dazzle  of  women  or 
the  thrill  of  running 
horses,  the  contagion 
of  the  crowd,  whose 
eyes  are  borrowing 
brightness  from  the 
day  and  the  jockeys' 
coats  and  beating 
high  and  together  in 
rhythm  of  the  stride 
as  the  field  sweeps  by 
the    stand  s — who 


would  not  go  to  the  races ! 
There  are  three  or  four 
minor  events,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  great  race — mere 
spurring  of  zest  to  the  duffer 
crowd  unless  some  rank  out- 
sider wins  or  there  is  pos- 
sibly a  fall.  As  the  field 
swings  around  the  upper 
turn  into  the  stretch  there 
may  be  a  sudden  criss-cross- 
ing of  colors,  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  when  the  horses 
have  swept  by,  a  limping, 
riderless  one  is  struggling 
to  his  feet,  while  over  by  the 
fence  his  jockey  is  lying 
still.  The  man  in  front  of 
you  drops  his  cigar,  per- 
haps, and  a  woman  turns 
pale  under  her  rouge,  while 
people  scramble  over  the 
fences  and  swarm  up  the 
track.  Those  who  get  there 
first  lift  a  very  pale  and 
dazed  boy  whose  satin  is 
covered  with  mud,  and  who 
may  be  muttering  vaguely: 
"  The  grass  is  hot.  The  grass  is  hot !  " 
And,  never  having  fallen  with  a  horse  in 
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full   cry,  the    excited    race-goers    wonder 
what  that  means. 

If  there  is  a  steeplechase  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  fall.  One  occasionally  is  led 
to  suspect  that  the  playing  of  steeplechase 
horses  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  hy 
those  of  our  millionaires  who  find  the  dis- 
persion of  wealth  a  burdensome  task.  It 
is,  one  surmises,  about  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  scheme  of  spending  money  yet 
devised  by  the  himian  brain.  Your  horse 
generally  falls  at  the  first  hurdle.  If  he 
clears  all  the  hedges  he  manages  to  fall 


with  canvasmen  to  drop  the  hurdles  as 
they  came  along.  The  other  horses,  except 
a  couple  of  hopeless  outsiders  trailing  in 
the  rear,  stumbled,  fell,  refused  the  jumps, 
and  behaved  beautifully.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  it ! "  implored  the  man  in 
front.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  can 
see  that  great  gaunt  beast  now  standing 
out  against  the  trees  as  he  ambled  along 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  field,  apparently 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  He  and 
the  choice  for  place  took  the  next  to  the 
last  hurdle  in  superb  form  and  bore  down 


The  Bookmakers'  Ringr. 
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over  the  horse  in  front  of  him  who  is  less 
nimble  than  he.  There  is  still  another  de- 
vice practised  in  cases  of  the  last  resort 
by  astute  thoroughbreds.  I  recall  pleas- 
antly the  man  who  sat  in  front  of  me  at 
the  Handicap  last  year.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  track  with  something  up  his  sleeve, 
and  as  the  horses  were  going  to  the  post  a 
tip  from  a  trainer  had  clinched  it  to  a  sure 
thing;  so  sure,  in  fact,  that,  as  he  con- 
fided to  me,  it  was  a  crime  to  do  it.  At 
the  breakaway  his  horse  shot  far  out  into 
the  lead.  His  choice  for  the  place  obedi- 
ently followed.  They  sailed  over  the  ob- 
stacles as  though  they  were  circus  horses 


good-humoredly  on  the  water  jump.  "  It's 
a  shame  to  take  the  money !  "  moaned  the 
man  in  front  as  he  started  for  the  betting 
ring,  and  the  next  second  the  sure  thing 
and  the  choice  for  the  place  had  bored  off 
to  the  left,  bolted  out  of  the  course,  and 
almost  half  a  minute  later,  when  the  two 
hopeless  outsiders  took  the  water  jump  and 
struggled  over  the  line,  they  were  dimly 
discernable  across  the  field  with  their  noses 
high  in  the  air  as  they  tried  to  jerk  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  dimin- 
utive jockeys  who,  buried  ear  deep  in 
the  long  grass,  were  fighting  to  regain 
their  seats. 


The  Elect  Entering  the  Club  Enclosure. 
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And  at  last  comes  the  great  race.  The 
band  stops,  and  from  far  down  the  paddock 
rings  out  the  bugle  call.  At  the  echo  of  it 
a  great  hum  goes  over  the  crowd.  Touts 
and  tipsters  buzz  away  from  their  patrons 
and  down  to  the  betting  ring,  where  men 
are  fighting  for  their  places,  and  the  book- 
makers, blase,  imperturbable,  are  turning 
their  slates  from  face  to  face  as  they  mon- 
otonously drone  oflf  the  odds.  The  crowd 
on  the  lawns  surges  toward  the  fence ;  that 
in  the  stand  half  rises  in  expectancy,  and 
five-and-thirty  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  are 
turned  toward  the  paddock,  to  the  horses, 
and  the  owners  giving  their  last  instruc- 
tions, and  the  jockeys  coats  flashing  in  the 
sunshine. 

Again  the  bugle  challenges,  now  from 
the  judges'  stand;  and  through  the  pad- 
dock gate,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  proudly 
step  the  horses.  Some  walk  slow  and  so- 
berly with  a  fine  pretense  of  ingenuous- 
ness; some  pirouette  with  that  curious 
sort  of  jack  rabbit  hop  as  though  the 
jockeys,  low-leaning,  but  far  out  on  the 
withers,  were  somehow  tipping  them  for- 
ward. Domino,  Conroy,  Imp,  and  Blues, 
Banaster,  Ethelbert,  Ballyhoo   Bey — what 


princely  names  of  these  and  other  days 
does  the  crowd  whisper  as  the  flower  of  the 
traclv  files  by. 

It  is  the  last  race  for  some  of  them, 
perhaps;  and  the  crowd,  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  on  one  that  steps  past  in  conscious 
pride,  will  be  the  first  to  cry  in  another 
minute  or  two  that  the  king  is  dead — ^long 
live  the  king!  But  the  quick  tossing  of  a 
head  or  a  sudden  rearing  aloft  unnoticed 
by  the  crowd  is  the  only  sign,  perhaps, 
which  some  neglected  outsider  gives  of  the 
presence  of  that  inspired  fire  which,  in  a 
moment  more,  is  to  bring  the  hearts  of  that 
same  crowd  into  their  moiiths  as  it  sends 
him  to  the  front  in  the  last  dozen  yards  to 
win  as  he  never  won  before.  But  it  is  too 
much  to  fancy  that  they  somehow  sense  all 
this,  and  that  it  is  with  a  kind  of  we-who- 
are-about-to-die-salute-you  air  that  they 
shiver  and  start  behind  the  barrier.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  there  is  something  of  fine 
free  courage  and  virgin  thought  in  that 
which  they  are  about  to  do,  which  ought 
to  thrill  you  as  you  stand  watching  there. 
The  fortunes  that  are  won  cannot  be 
theirs ;  the  glory  about  their  names  they 
can  never  know,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
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but  may,  as  Conroy  did  last  year,  leap  to 
the  front  of  the  breakaway,  and  not  once 
headed,  scarcely  flecked  with  whip,  fight 
out  the  length  of  the  sodden  field  alone, 
and  through  a  pouring  rain,  unpaced  and 
ankle  deep  in  mire,  swing  under  the  wire 
with  two  lengths  of  victory. 

"They're  off!" 

The  stands  rise  together.  Past  they  fly, 
on  to  the  quarter,  and  on  and  on  to  the  half, 
while  the  jockeys'  colors  fade  into  each 
other  and  the  field  narrows  and  contracts 
to  a  bobbing  patch  of  brown  against  the 
distant  green.  On  and  on  to  the  three- 
quarters,  while  the  stands,  breathless, 
tense,  are  silent  but  for  the  voice  of  the 
man  in  the  pressbox,  following  the  moving 
patch  with  his  glasses  and  drawling  out  the 
racers'  names.  On  and  on,  round  the  up- 
per turn  and  into  the  stretch,  the  profile 
becomes  a  three-quarters  view  and  the 
three-quarters  merges  into  that  glorious 
head-on  rank  of  plunging  necks  and  hoofs. 
Then  the  colors,  dusty  now,  begin  to  ap- 


pear, and  the  jockeys'  arms  as  they  lift 
their  charges  home,  and  the  confused 
tangle  lengthens  out  until  daylight  shows 
between  the  leaders,  and  your  breath  be- 
gins to  come  and  go  in  rhythm  with  that 
long,  swinging,  heartbreaking  stride. 

There  may  be  things  better  to  see. 
There  may  be  heartbeats  that  last  longer 
than  these.  But  in  our  cold  and  expedient 
days,  when  we  must  ever  dissect  our  fun 
to  see  if  it  be  real,  it  is  good  now  and  again 
to  become  children  and  forget  ourselves 
in  things  that  are  not  accursed  with  the 
query  as  to  whether  they  are  convincing. 
It  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  right 
way,  just  to  forget;  and  a  time  when  one 
forgets,  and  not  unworthily,  is  in  the  last 
dozen  strides  of  the  great  race,  when  the 
horses  are  fighting  to  the  finish  line  and 
the  crowd  is  calling  on  them  to  come,  and 
a  horse—your  horse — has  broken  out  of  the 
ruck,  and,  through  the  dustcloud,  fought 
the  favorite  to  a  standstill,  and  is  winning 
in  a  drive. 


Carir.g  for  the  Winner. 


Photograrh  by  T.  C.  Turner. 


He  stood  in  the  river,  empty  landing  net  in  hand,  after  my  own  carelessness  had  lost  a  magnificent  fish." 


TIPPECANOEING 

^j  W.  S.  DUNBAR 


UP  in  northern  Indiana,  girdled  by 
lazy  hills  and  rolling  woodlands 
there  lies  a  little  lake  that  was 
named  by  the  Indians  long  ago.  They 
called  it  Mac-kein-kuc-kee,  which  stands 
for  "  Sparkling  Water,"  and  they  named  it 
well.  For  the  little  sheet  of  shimmering- 
blue  is  one  vast  spring,  that  bubbles  mys- 
teriously up  from  the  hidden  depths  that 
no  man  can  ever  know. 

It  was  while  camped  on  the  shores  of 
Maxinktickee,  many  moons  ago,  that  Smith 
and  I  decided  on  a  trip  during  which  we 
discovered  the  strangest  and  finest  small 
mouth  bass  fishing  that  ever  enraptured 
the  soul  of  a  fanatic.  The  secret  has  been 
kept  long,  but  now  it  is  time  to  tell  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  them  that  can  understand. 
The  man  who  loves  his  canoe,  or  who  finds 
joy  in  matching  his  skill  against  the  fierce 
wisdom  of  the  great  monarch,  does  not 
need  to  know  all  the  little  details  of  a  trip 
like  ours.  He  would  not  listen  to  them  if 
he  could.  Tell  the  real  canoeist  that  he  can 
get  through,  and  he  will  get  through.  If 
you  have  done  it,  then  so  can  he.  Tell  the 
true  fisherman  there  are  bass  in  a  certain 
stream  and  he  will  go  and  get  them  out. 
But  if  you  tell  him  what  tackle  is  needed, 
what  lures  to  use,  and  what  particular 
reaches  of  water  to  work  he  becomes  a  me- 
chanic. Likewise  if  you  tell  the  canoeist 
what  channels  he  ought  to  take,  what  isl- 
ands and  carries  he  will  meet,  and  where  to 
camp,  you  spoil  his  trip.  You  rob  him  of 
the  joys  of  discovery. 

One  night  after  all  was  snug,  and  while 
the  moonbeams  were  just  beginning  their 
dance  upon  the  waters.  Smith  and  I  were 
sitting,  pipe  in  mouth,  upon  the  shore. 
The  dying  embers  of  the  fire  behind  us  cast 
fantastic  shadows  on  the  whiteness  of  the 
tent;  the  owls  back  in  the  woods  were  gos- 
siping. 

"  Old  man,"  I  said  to  Srnith ;  "  I  have  an 
idea.  I  have  a  notion  that  we  can  push 
our  way  through  the  outlet,  work  into  open 
water  beyond,  and  get  down  into  the  Tippe- 
canoe River  somehow  or  other.  What  do, 
you  think  ? " 


For  a  moment  the  glow  from  his  pipe 
bowl  lit  up  his  nose  with  a  still  ruddier 
glare,  and  then  he  said :  "  Well,  you  know 
how  it  looks  over  at  that  end  of  the  lake. 
It's  never  been  done,  and  it  would  be  a 
tough  job.     But  we  can  try  it." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  one  morning  a  few 
days  afterward  we  paddled  across  the  lake 
for  the  last  time,  having  reduced  our  camp 
baggage  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The 
outlet  for  which  we  were  making  had  its 
beginning  in  a  little  gulf  which,  we 
had  often  visited,  and  the  entrance  to  this 
outlet  was  choked  with  a  marvelous  tangle 
of  tall  reeds,  water  lilies,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  into  which  we  had  never  even 
tried  to  penetrate  before.  In  fact,  the  lit- 
tle gulf  seemed  to  dwindle  gradually  into 
a  marsh  that  stretched  away  in  front  of 
us  as  far  as  we  could  see.  By  hard  work 
we  pushed  our  way  into  the  tangle  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  then  stuck  fast. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  so  we 
stripped,  wrapped  our  clothes  in  a  rubber 
blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  rain  that 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  went  overboard. 
Then  for  six  hours  we  waded,  pushed,  pad- 
dled, pulled,  swam,  and  swore.  Occasion- 
ally we  found  little  stretches  of  open  water, 
and  when  we  came  to  these  we  clambered 
into  the  canoe.  Then  the  reeds  would 
grow  thick  again,  and  out  we  came.  Into 
the  water  up  to  oar  necks,  one  each  at  the 
bow  and  stern,  we  worked  our  craft  along. 
The  compass  was  useless,  and  our  only  on- 
ward guide  was  the  slant  of  the  reeds  in  the 
almost  imperceptible  current.  Often  there 
was  no  bottom,  in  which  case  we  would 
each  hold  to  the  canoe  with  one  hand  and 
pull  ourselves  along  by  the  reeds  that  en- 
veloped us.  Sometimes  there  was  nothing 
but  bottom,  and  then  we  had  to  retreat  and 
seek  another  passage. 
\  Finally,  about  one  o'clock,  there  came  a 
.  change  for  the  better,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  reached  a  decided  channel.  Then  at 
last  we  went  aboard  ship  again  and  made 
better  time.  The  stream  gradually  gath- 
ered itself  together,  and  riding  on  its  slug- 
gish currexit  we  passed  through  fields  and 
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farms.  The  bottom  of  the  outlet  was  here 
covered  by  long,  waving  water  m.oss,  out  of 
which  darted  monstrous  Oswego  bass,  and 
catfish,  sunfish,  and  perch.  All  the  region 
round  about  seemed  built  of  a  soft  loam, 
and  the  stream  had  made  a  peculiar  chan- 
nel about  ten  feet  wide,  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep,  and  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  It  twisted  and  squirmed  aimlessly 
over  the  landscape  in  a  manner  quite  ridi- 
culous, so  that  a  loop  in  the  course  once 
brought  us  within  fifty  feet  of  an  old 
stump,  with  a  horse's  skull  on  it,  that  we 
had  passed  equally  near  on  the  other  side 
more  than  half  an  hour  before.  Occasion- 
ally we  would  see  in  the  distance  a  country 
youngster,  digging  in  a  field.  When  he 
heard  us,  looked  around,  and  beheld  a  boat 
passing  through  his  father's  pasture,  he 
woiild  cast  his  hoe  afar  off  and  start  with 
wild  leaps  for  the  farm  house. 

Once,  just  as  we  came  to  an  ancient 
barbed  wire  fence  that  stretched  across  the 
stream,  we  heard  a  distant  shout,  and  dis- 
covered, some  hundred  rods  away,  a  farmer 
m^aking  swiftly  toward  us,  armed  with  a 
pitchfork  and  accompanied  by  a  large, 
white,  energetic  bulldog.  He  looked  as 
though  he  might  be  the  owner  of  the  corn- 
field through  which  we  were  then  navigat- 
ing. There  was  no  time  to  appeal  to 
Washington  concerning  the  obstruction  of 
a  navigable  stream  in  northern  Indiana. 
It  was  obviously  one  of  those  supreme  mo- 
ments which  call  for  genius.  Heaven 
knows  how  we  got  through,  but  half  a  mile 
down  stream  we  eased  up  on  the  paddles, 
after  giving  an  exhibition  that  would  have 
captured  the  double  sculls  at  Henley.  Not 
until  then  did  I  notice  that  a  rusty  barb 
had  torn  a  long,  jagged  wound  in  my  arm. 
But  I  didn't  mind  it.  I  thought  of  the 
long,  jagged  wound  I  might  have  had  some- 
where else  if  that  white  bulldog  had  ar- 
rived. 

Presently  we  floated  out  upon  a  placid 
reach  of  water  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
there  stood  a  mill.  Beyond  its  gray  and 
venerable  waterwheel  the  sun  came  out 
again,  and  the  water  danced  and  sparkled 
over  a  bed  of  glistening  sand  and  polished 
pebbles.  No  longer  was  there  need  of  pad- 
dles. The  rapid  current  bore  us  on  be- 
tween two  living  walls  of  willow  that  were 
locked  and  interlaced  above  into  a  canopy 
of  green.  Below,  on  either  hand,  were 
flowers  and  ferns.     In  the  clear  water  be- 


neath, a  multitude  of  little  fishes  with  sil- 
ver sides  hurried  on  ahead  to  herald  our 
approach.  Gradually  the  scene  grew 
wilder.  The  shadows  of  the  forest  took  on 
a  still  more  sombre  hue  and  an  evening 
stillness  fell  upon  the  air.  We  noticed 
that  the  songs  of  birds  were  gone.  Soon 
the  current  slackened,  and  at  last  we  knew 
that  our  day's  work  was  nearly  done.  Very 
hungry  and  weary  were  we,  but  we  had  got 
through.  One  more  bend,  and  we  floated 
out  on  the  waters  of  the  Tippecanoe.  Our 
little  craft  drifted  unnoticed  against  a  half 
sunken  tree  and  we  sat  there  gazing  into 
the  still,  black  river  that  bore  us  up  and 
into  the  gloomy,  historic  woods  once  peo- 
pled by  Tecumseh,  the  Prophet,  and  their 
warriors. 

Smith,  however,  is  not  very  poetic,  and 
his  peremptory  demand  for  firewood  where- 
with to  make  coffee  grated  harshly  on  my 
ears  which  had  been  listening  for  a  war- 
whoop.  After  a  hasty  meal  we  dropped  a 
little  way  down  the  river  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  made  fast  for  the  night  to  a  limb 
that  jutted  down  from  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  wrapped  up  snug,  for  the  air  was 
full  of  mist. 

My  first  glance  when  I  woke  fell  on 
Smith,  and  something  in  his  attitude 
struck  me  as  queer.  I  saw  that  he,  too, 
was  awake  and  that  he  was  gazing  intently 
toward  the  shore.  Looking  likewise  in  that 
direction  I  observed,  crouched  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  a  dozen  feet  away,  a  coal 
black  wildcat,  regarding  us  with  a  green 
and  inquisitive  scrutiny.  Without  moving 
my  head  I  looked  again  at  Smith  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye,  hoping  to  obtain  from 
him  some  silent  and  appropriate  sugges- 
tion. The  same  thought  had  evidently 
struck  him,  and  our  glances  met.  Then  he 
slowly  sat  up,  looked  straight  at  the  re- 
markable animal  beside  us  and  said,  "  Good 
morning."  At  the  sound  of  Smith's  voice 
the  wildcat  leaped  from  the  tree,  turned 
tail,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  despite 
Smith's  parting  entreaty  that  he  remain 
for  breakfast.  After  that  we  kept  gun  and 
rifle  close  at  hand,  but  the  rest  of  our  vis- 
itor's family  kept  out  of  sight. 

At  the  point  where  we  entered  the  Tip- 
pecanoe the  river  is  only  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  sluggish,  full  of  great  fallen  trees, 
and  with  waters  colored  by  the  black  loam 
through  which  it  passes.  All  that  day  we 
paddled    slowly    on,    sometimes    through 
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short  stretches  of  open  country,  but  gen- 
erally through  forest  that  came  right  down 
to  the  river's  banks.  Gradually  the  coun- 
try became  more  rough  and  the  river  grew 
in  volume.  Two  or  three  times  we  passed 
sleepy  little  towns  perched  on  the  hillsides, 
and  there  the  populace  lined  up  unani- 
movisly  along  the  shore  to  see  us  pass. 
They  had  just  two  questions,  "  Whereja 
cum   frum?"    and   "Whereja    goin'  ? " 

Next  morning  there  came  a  great  change 
in  the  river.  The  country  round  about 
grew  very  hilly,  and  the  stream  swung 
round  its  numerous  bends  with  a  new  vigor. 
The  black  loam  along  its  banks  gave  way  to 
limestone,  and  the  fallen  trees  were  re- 
placed by  huge  boulders  and  rocky  ledges. 
We  began  to  regard  the  deep  pools  with  a 
critical  eye.  Swifter  still  the  current  grew 
and  finally,  as  we  swept  around  a  bold  knob 
and  entered  a  short  stretch  of  straight 
water,  we  could  actually  see  the  drop  in 
the  bed  of  the  rushing  river.  Down  this 
incline  we  sped  in  a  wide,  rock-filled  chan- 
nel, not  two  feet  deep,  while  our  ears  were 
filled  with  the  music  of  nature's  battle 
song.  Again  we  roimded  an  abrupt  hill 
and  before  we  knew  it  were  in  a  spot  that 
called  for  quick  eyes  and  good  ash  blades. 

Just  ahead  of  us  were  two  ramparts  of 
great  boulders  that  jutted  out  from  either 
bank  like  a  V  laid  on  its  side  with  the  point 
down  stream.  They  rose  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  river  and  formed  a 
solid  barrier  from  shore  to  shore,  with 
only  a  space  some  six  feet  wide  at  the  apex. 
All  around  us  were  big  brown  boulders,  and 
as  the  water  surged  and  foamed  among 
them  it  piled  up  higher  and  still  higher 
until  it  reached  the  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  walls  through  which  it  shot  in 
solid  volume.  Smith  was  forward  and  I 
was  steering.  One  swift  glance  told  us  the 
situation,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  go 
through  or  smash.  For  an  instant  I  stood 
up,  saw  that  the  water  was  solid  at  the 
opening,  shouted  to  Smith,  and  then  we 
dug  with  our  blades.  An  eddy  nearly 
swung  us  broadside  to  current,  but  we 
whizzed  safely  between  the  green,  moss- 
covered  ramparts  and  scooted  off  to  quiet 
water  near  the  shore. 

"  Smith,"  my  first  words  were ;  "  right 
here  is  where  we  camp." 

In  reply  he  pointed  down  stream  where 
another  wall  of  rock  identical  with  that 
just  passed  stood  upreared  across  the  rush- 


ing current.  The  delirium  was  on  us,  so 
without  another  word  we  settled  in  our 
places  and  set  out  anew  to  thread  our  way 
among  the  rapids.  Again  we  shot  through 
without  a  scratch,  only  to  behold  a  third 
wall  of  boulders  an  eighth  of  a  mile  below 
us. 

"  We  can  come  back,"  I  said,  "  and  be- 
sides, I'm  going  to  put  out  a  trolling  spoon 
for  the  next  one." 

"  I  was  going  to  suggest  that,"  said 
Smith. 

So  I  spliced  a  spoon  to  my  greenheart 
rod  and  it  followed  on  behind  us  as  we 
darted  down  toward  the  boiling  gorge 
where  the  roaring  waters  met  and  fought 
for  freedom.  Then  everything  happened 
at  once.  The  bass  struck  and  leaped  into 
the  air  when  we  were  within  perhaps 
twenty  feet  of  the  opening.  I  forgot  the 
canoe,  dropped  the  paddle,  and  tried  to 
save  the  rod  and  fish.  At  that  instant 
Smith  saw  a  boulder  directly  in  the  narrow 
passage  with  its  top  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  went  through,  but 
scraped  the  smooth  side  of  the  hidden  rock, 
lurched,  and  Smith  went  over.  I,  sick  at 
heart,  saw  him  underneath  as  the  canoe 
shot  by,  and  considered  him  dead  and 
buried. 

"  Is  he  on  yet  ?  Have  you  got  him  ? " 
yelled  Smith  as  his  head  appeared  above 
the  surface. 

The  rod  lay  in  the  canoe,  with  the  line 
stretching  loosely  back  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  reef  of  boulders.  Dazed  at  Smith's  ap- 
parent refusal  to  stay  dead  and  at  his  talk- 
ativeness while  in  a  watery  grave,  I  picked 
up  the  rod,  reeled  in  the  slack,  and  care- 
fully felt  for  the  mouth  of  the  bass. 

"  It's  snagged,"  I  said. 

As  I  spoke  the  snag  rose  into  the  air, 
shook  the  silvery  lure  that  held  it,  slapped 
the  water  in  its  fall,  and  started  off  to  see 
a  cousin  that  lived  three  miles  up  the  river. 
There  was  no  handling  him  from  the  canoe, 
so  I  tumbled  out,  scrambled  over  rocks  and 
through  shallow  places,  and  was  subjected 
to  all  manner  of  indignities  by  that  fish  for 
twenty  minutes.  But  oh!  how  good  he 
tasted,  hot  from  the  frying  pan,  and  eaten 
while  the  cricket  sang  to  us. 

This  first  bass  which  we  took  from  the 
Tippecanoe,  and  which  so  nearly  brought 
wreck  to  the  expedition,  weighed  a  trifle 
under  three  and  a  half  pounds.  ISTever  did 
we  take  one  less  than  a  pound,  while  gen- 
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orally  they  ran  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half.  But  there  were  bigger  ones — 
fish  that  sometimes  made  us  think  our  lines 
had  dropped  eight  thousand  miles  and 
hooked  the  island  of  Borneo.  To  tell  their 
size  in  cold,  phlegmatic  type  would  be  a 
crime,  but  any  man  who  comes  out  victor 
over  one  of  those  green  wolves  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe rapids  will  say  with  Umslopagaas, 
"  It  was  a  kingly  fray." 

That  night  we  lay  below  the  third  of 
those  strange  reefs  and  next  morning, 
after  we  had  gone  back  and  shot  them  all 
a  second  time,  we  kept  on  down  the  river, 
seeking  for  s;till  more.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed, for  they  appeared  with  regularity 
for  mile  after  mile.  While  we  were  lying 
on  a  broad,  flat  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  the  swirling  water  all  around  us 
Smith  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  bar- 
rier we  had  passed  a  short  time  before. 
By  and  by  he  said : 

"  I  can't  understand  'em.  They're  the 
most  remarkable  geological  formation  I 
ever  saw.  They  look  a  little  like  glacial 
moraines,  but  how  did  they  get  here  ?  " 

I  had  no  answer,  but  the  riddle  was 
solved  within  an  hour.  We  came  upon  the 
cabin  of  a  woodsman,  and  after  a  proper  in- 
terval and  due  reference  to  those  topics 
which  must  first  be  discussed  at  such  a 
meeting,  we  mentioned  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts. 

"Them  rocks?"  he  said.  "Them's  the 
fish  dams  of  the  Pottawattamies.  You've 
bin  a  runnin'  of  'em  all  th'  mornin',  hain't 
yeh?" 

So  that  was  the  mystery.  Those  rugged 
ramparts  had  been  built  by  the  Indians  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  still  remained 
as  a  silent  and  enduring  monument  to  the 
pluckiest  fish  that  swims — the  bass  of  the 
Tippecanoe.  Once  their  purpose  was  un- 
derstood it  was  easy  to  grasp  the  fishing 
methods  of  the  vanished  red  men.  A  long 
line  of  Indians  would  doubtless  be  thrown 
across  the  river  at  a  distance  above  the 
dam  selected,  whence  it  would  move  slowly 
down  stream,  driving  the  bass.  The  con- 
verging walls  of  rock  would  gather  the  fish 
in  a  panic  at  the  central  opening  through 
which  they  would  plunge  only  to  be  scooped 
up  in  rude  mats  of  basketwork  made  of 
willow  and  shaped  like  the  seines  of  to-day. 

The  drop  in  the  water  as  it  plunged 
through  the  centre  of  the  dams  when  we 
shot   them   was    from    one    to    three   feet. 


Many  of  the  walls  of  rock  were  built  so 
well,  and  have  so  sturdily  resisted  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  that  they  could  be  used 
to-day  for  the  purpose  that  inspired  their 
creation.  The  labor  of  the  Indians  in 
building  them  was  prodigious,  for  many  of 
the  dams  are  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  while 
some  of  the  boulders  are  six  to  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  After  our  mishap  we  used 
more  caution  in  shooting  into  the  rocky 
funnels  through  which  the  river  plunged. 
A  few  were  too  dangerous  to  attempt,  but 
in  most  cases  a  preliminary  survey  ob- 
tained by  scrambling  out  over  the  rocks 
showed  us  that  the  water  in  the  centre,  no 
matter  how  narrow  or  swift,  was  solid  and 
free  from  hidden  dangers  underneath. 

Having  thus  careened  from  end  to  end 
of  the  Pottawattamies'  fish  market  we 
turned  up  stream  again,  and  on  oiir  final 
trip  through  the  region  of  the  dams  we 
paid  our  respects  to  the  green  devils  who 
dwelt  beneath  us.  Sometimes  we  stood  on 
rocks  or  hip  deep  in  the  rushing  water  and 
let  a  cricket  dance  down  ainong  the  eddies 
until  a  living  bolt  would  shoot  from  below 
and  strike  it.  Smith  was  a  hard  loser. 
Even  now  I  can  see  the  look  of  rage  upon 
his  face  as  he  stood  in  the  river  one  day, 
empty  landing  net  in  hand,  after  my  own 
carelessness  had  lost  a  magnificent  fish.  He 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  his  clenched  hands 
were  lifted  to  high  heaven  like  a  litho- 
graph of  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  language 
that  rose  over  the  roar  of  the  rapids  con- 
signed me  and  all  created  fish  to  an  ever- 
lasting frying  pan  hereafter.  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  those  contests  was  in 
striking  a  big  bass  just  as  we  shot  through 
the  centre  of  a  rock  dam.  In  this  we  suc- 
ceeded several  times,  and  the  blissful 
agony  of  those  moments  was  worth  all  the 
taclde  that  they  cost.  Only  once  more, 
though,  did  we  succeed  in  landing  a  fish 
after  such  an  experience. 

It  is  but  small  wonder  that  the  bass  of 
this  particular  stretch  of  a  little  known 
river  should  possess  such  remarkable 
strength  and  gameness.  Theirs  is  indeed 
the  strenuous  life.  For  tens  of  thousands 
of  generations  their  ancestors  have  hung 
there,  noses  up  stream,  fighting  the  swift 
current  and  darting  among  the  rocks  they 
love.  Their  flesh  is  as  firm  as  a  lump  of 
hard  rubber.  Every  ounce  in  them  is 
muscle. 
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Below  the  barriers  of  thePottawattamies 
the  character  of  the  river  changed  again. 
The  rocky  ledges,  the  rapids,  and  the  black 
boulders  were  left  behind,  and  as  we 
drifted  on  between  the  hills  and  woods  we 
squirmed  among  scores  of  rugged  islands 
that  were  sombre  with  the  shadows  of  great 
trees.  It  was  as  thovigh  the  river  knew  its 
days  of  pranks  were  over;  that  hencefor- 
ward its  waters  were  to  blend  with  those 
ever  more  majestic  floods  which  sweep  at 
last  into  the  distant  sea. 

When  the  light  of  that  last  day  slowly 
faded  into  blackness  Smith  was  played  out, 
and  he  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  at  my  feet. 
I  still  sat  at  the  paddle.  By  and  by  the 
moon  came  up  to  guide  me  on  the  way.  So 
we  drifted  along  while  the  moonbeams 
played  with  the  ripples,  and  I  forgot  my 
empty  stomach  and  dreamed  we  were  float- 
ing on  a  river  of  bubbling  quicksilver. 
Suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  listening  to 
a  sound  that  came  creeping  through  the 
air  from  afar  off. 

"  Smith,"  I  said,  with  a  gentle  kick. 
"  Smith,  wake  up.  I  think  there's  a  steam- 
boat coming  up  the  river." 

Then  we  both  listened;  presently  the 
rhythmical  hallo  crystalized  into  syllables, 
and  the  soft  breeze  brought  to  us  the 
words,  "All  hands  forward;  swing  to  the 
right." 

"  Well  I'm  darned,"  whispered  Smith ; 
"  who'd  a  believed  it  ?  " 

"  Ssh !  "  I  said.    "  They're  on  a  sandbar." 


Again  it  came:  Six  to  tne  right; 
six  to  the  left ;  two  in  front."  Then  louder 
and  clearer  than  before  we  caught  the 
pilot's  words :  "  Take  hold  all ;  four  in 
front." 

We  swept  round  a  bend  in  the  stream 
and  looked  for  the  steamboat.  She  was  not 
in  sight.  The  pilot's  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  up  above,  somewhere,  and  mingled 
with  his  orders  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound 
of  squeaky  music. 

With  a  shriek  of  laughter  Smith  fell 
back  in  the  canoe.  "  Steamboat !  "  he 
howled;  "it's  a  country  hoe-down." 

And  it  was.  Out  from  the  open  door  of 
a  farm  house  that  stood  high  up  on  the 
wooded  hill  there  streamed  a  broad  band 
of  light  that  lay  before  the  slope,  among 
the  trees,  like  a  highway  of  the  fairies. 
Shapes  and  shadows  danced  and  flitted  past 
the  open  doorway  like  bugs  around  our 
little  lantern  in  the  boat,  and  shrill  above 
the  clatter  and  the  scuffle  there  came  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  the  strains  of  the 
old  Virginia  reel.  .  .  .  Far  down  the 
moonlit  river  the  mellow  sound  followed  us, 
softer  and  fainter  it  grew,  fainter  and 
sweeter  on  the  still  night  air  until  finally 
it  died  away  and  was  gone,  and  all  was 
silent  save  the  cricket  and  the  tree  toad. 

An  hour  afterward  we  slowly  drifted 
past  a  long  sandbar,  and  saw  ahead  of  us 
the  vast  curtain  of  gray  mist  that  broods 
by  night  over  the  sullen  current  of  the 
classic  Wabash. 
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By  WILLIAM  J.   LONG 


I  WAS  fishing,  one  September  afternoon, 
in  the  cokl  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  trying  in  twenty  ways,  as  the 
dark  evergreen  shadows  lengthened  across 
the  water,  to  beguile  some  wary  old  trout 
into  taking  my  flies.  They  lived  there,  a 
score  of  them,  in  a  dark  well  among  the  lily 
pads,  where  a  cold  spring  bubbled  iip  from 
the  bottom;  and  their  moods  and  humors 
were  a  perpetual  source  of  worry  or  amuse- 
ment, according  to  the  humor  of  the  fisher- 
man himself.  For  days  at  a  time  they 
would  lie  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  lily  pads, 
in  stupid  orsidlen  indifference.  Then  noth- 
ing tempted  them.  Flies,  worms,  crickets, 
redfins,  bumble  bees,  all  at  the  end  of 
dainty  hair  leaders,  were  drawn  with  crink- 
ling wavelets  over  their  heads,  or  dropped 
gently  beside  them;  but  they  oiily  swirled 
sullenly  aside,  grouty  as  King  Ahab  when 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  would 
eat  no  bread. 

At  such  times  the  little  fish  swarmed  out 
of  the  pads  and  ran  riot  in  the  pool. 
Chubs,  shiners,  "  punkin "  seeds,  perch, 
boiled  up  at  your  flies  or  chased  each  other 
in  savage  warfare  through  the  forbidden 
water,  which  seemed  to  intoxicate  them  by 
its  cool  freshness.  You  had  only  to  swing 
your  canoe  up  near  the  shadow  edge  of  the 
pool,  among  the  lily  pads,  and  draw  your 
cast  once  across  the  open  water  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  would  eat  trout  for 
breakfast.  If  the  small  fish  chased  your 
flies,  then  you  might  as  well  go  home  or 
study  nature;  you  would  certainly  get  no 
trout.  But  you  could  never  tell  when  the 
change  would  come.  With  the  smallest 
occasion,  sometimes — a  change  in  the  air, 
the  run  of  a  cat's-paw  breeze,  a  cloud 
shadow  drifting  over — a  transformation 
would  sweep  over  the  speckled  Ahabs  lying 
deep  under  the  lily  pads.  Some  blind,  un- 
known feeling  would  run  through  the  pool, 
before  ever  a  trout  had  changed  his  posi- 
tion. Looking  over  the  side  of  your  canoe 
you  would  see  the  little  fish  darting  away 
among  the  pads,  seeking  safety  in  shallow 
water,  leaving  the  pool  to  its  tyrant  masters. 


A  playful  mood  would  often  follow  the 
testy  humor.  The  plunge  of  a  three-pound 
fish,  the  slap-dash  of  a  dozen  smaller  ones 
would  startle  you  into  nervous  casting.  But 
again  you  might  as  well  spare  your  efforts, 
which  only  served  to  acquaint  the  trout 
with  the  best  frauds  in  your  fly  book.  They 
would  rush  at  hackle  or  coachman  or  silver 
doctor,  swirl  under  it,  jump  over  it,  but 
never  take  it  in.  They  played  with  floating 
leaves;  their  wonderful  eyes  caught  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  mosquito  across  the 
silver  mirror  of  their  roof,  and  their  broad 
tails  flung  them  up  to  intercept  it ;  but  they 
wanted  nothing  more  than  play  or  exercise, 
and  they  would  not  touch  your  baits.  And 
then,  once  in  a  way,  there  would  come  a  day 
when  your  study  and  patience  found  their 
rich  reward.  The  slish  of  a  line,  the  soft 
drop  of  aflyon  the  farther  edge  of  the  pool 
— and  then  the  shriek  of  jouv  reel,  buzzing 
up  the  quiet  hillside,  was  answered  by  a 
loud  snort,  as  the  deer  that  lived  there 
bounded  away  in  alarm,  calling  her  two 
fawns  to  follow.  But  you  scarcely  noticed; 
your  head  and  hands  were  too  full,  trying 
to  keep  the  big  trout  away  from  the  lily 
pads,  where,  with  your  light  tackle,  you 
wovdd  certainly  lose  him. 

On  this  afternoon  of  which  I  write  the 
trout  were  neither  playful  nor  sullen.  No 
more  were  they  hungry.  The  first  cast  of 
my  midget  flies  across  the  pool  brought  no 
answer.  That  was  good;  the  little  fish  had 
been  ordered  out  evidently.  Larger  flies 
followed,  but  the  big  trout  neither  played 
with  them  nor  let  them  alone;  they  followed 
cautiously,  a  foot  astern,  to  the  near  edge 
of  the  lily  pads,  and  swirled  down  again  to 
their  cool  haunts.  They  were  suspicious 
clearly;  and  with  the  lower  orders,  as  with 
men,  the  best  rule  in  such  a  case  is  to  act 
naturally,  with  more  quietness  than  usual, 
and  give  them  time  to  get  over  their  sus- 
picion. 

As  I  waited,  my  flies  resting  among  the 
pads  near  the  canoe,  curious  sounds  came 
floating  down  the  hillside — prut,  prut, 
prrrrrt!  whit-Tcwit?  xvliit-hwitf  pr-r-rt,  pr-r- 
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r-t!  000  it,  000  it?  prrreeee! — this  last  with 
a  swift  burr  of  wings.  And  the  curious 
sounds,  half  questioning,  half  mufHed  in 
extreme  caution,  gave  a  fleeting  impression 
of  gliding  in  and  out  among  the  tangled 
underbrush.  "  A  flock  of  partridges,"  I 
thought,  and  turned  to  listen  more  intently. 

The  shadows  had  grown  long  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  coining  night,  and  other  ears 
than  mine  had  heard  the  sounds  with  inter- 
est. A  swifter  shadow  fell  on  the  water, 
and  I  looked  up  quickly  to  see  a  big  owl 
sail  silently  out  from  the  opposite  hill  and 
perch  on  a  blasted  stub  overlooking  the 
pool.  Ivookooskoos  had  been  sleeping  in  a 
big  spruce  when  the  sounds  waked  him,  and 
he  started  out  instantly,  not  to  hunt — it 
was  still  too  bright — but  to  locate  his  game 
and  follow  silently  to  the  roosting  place, 
near  which  he  would  hide  and  wait  till  the 
twilight  fell  darkly.  I  could  see  it  all  in 
his  attitude  as  he  poised  forward,  swinging 
his  great  head  to  and  fro,  like  a  dog  on  an 
air  trail,  locating  the  flock  accurately  be- 
fore he  should  take  another  flight. 

Up  on  the  hillside  the  eager  sounds  had 
stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  some  strange 
sixth  sense  had  warned  the  birds  to  be 
silfent.  The  owl  was  puzzled,  holding  him- 
self ready  for  instant  action,  while  I  sat 
very  still  in  my  canoe,  not  daring  to  move 
lest  the  fierce  eyes  should  see  me  and  take 
alarm.  Some  faint  sound,  too  faint  for  nxy 
ears,  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  on  the 
instant  I  reached  for  the  tiny  rifle  lying 
before  me  in  the  canoe.  Just  as  he  spread 
his  wings  to  investigate  the  new  sound  the 
rifle  spoke,  and  he  tumbled  heavily  to  the 
shore.  "  One  robber  the  less,"  I  was  think- 
ing when  the  canoe  swung  slightly  on  the 
water.  There  was  a  heavy  plunge,  a  vicious 
jerk  at  my  unheeded  line,  and  I  grabbed  my 
rod  to  find  myself  fast  to  a  big  trout,  who 
had  been  watching  my  flies  from  his  hiding 
among  the  lily  pads  till  his  suspicions  were 
quieted  and  the  first  slight  movement 
brought  him  up  with  a  rush. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  lay  in  my  canoe, 
where  I  could  see  him  plainly  to  my  heart's 
content.  I  was  waiting  for  the  pool  to 
grow  quiet  again,  when  a  new  sound  came 
from  the  underbrush — a  rapid  plop,  lop,  lop, 
lop,  lop,  like  the  sound  in  a  bottle  as  the 
water  is  poured  out  and  the  air  rushes  in. 
There  was  a  brook  yonder,  a  lonely  little 
stream  that  had  lost  itself  among  the  alders 
and  forgotten  all  its  music;  and  my  first 


thought  was  that  some  animal  was  standing 
in  the  water  to  drink,  and  waking  the  voice 
of  the  brook  as  the  current  rippled  past  his 
legs.  The  canoe  glided  over  to  find  out 
what  he  was,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
sounds  came  the  unmistakable  questioning 
whit-kwit  of  partridges — and  there  they 
were,  just  a  vanishing  glimpse  of  alert 
forms  and  keen  eyes  gliding  among  the 
tangled  alder  stems.  When  near  the  brook 
they  had  changed  the  soft  gossipy  chatter 
by  which  a  flock  holds  itself  together  in  the 
wild  tangles  of  the  burned  lands,  and  made 
a  curious  liquid  sound,  so  like  the  gurgling 
of  water  by  a  mossy  stone  that  it  would 
have  deceived  me  completely  had  I  not 
seen  the  birds.  It  was  as  if  they  tried  to 
remind  the  little  alder  brook  of  the  music 
it  had  lost  far  back  among  the  hills. 

JSTow  I  had  been  straightly  charged,  on 
leaving  camp,  to  bring  back  three  part- 
ridges for  our  Sunday  dinner.  My  own 
little  flock  had  grown  a  bit  tired  of  trout 
and  canned  foods,  and  a  taste  of  young 
broiled  partridges,  which  I  had  recently 
given  them,  had  left  them  hungry  for  more. 
So  I  left  the  pool  and  my  fishing  rod,  just 
as  the  trout  began  to  rise,  to  glide  into  the 
alders  with  my  pocket  rifle. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  birds  there, 
full  grown  and  strong  of  wing,  that  had 
not  yet  decided  to  scatter  to  the  four  winds, 
as  had  most  of  the  coveys  which  one  might 
meet  on  the  burned  lands.  All  summer 
long,  while  berries  are  plenty,  the  flocks 
hold  together,  finding  ten  pairs  of  quiet 
eyes  much  better  protection  against  sur- 
prises than  one  frightened  pair.  Each  flock 
is  then  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
mother  bird;  and  one  who  follows  them 
then  gets  some  curious  and  intensely  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  a  partridge's  education. 
If  the  mother  bird  is  killed  by  owl  or  hawk 
or  weasel,  the  flock  still  holds  together, 
while  berries  last,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  its  own  number,  more  bold  or  cun- 
ning than  the  others.  But  with  the  ripen- 
ing aiitumn,  when  the  birds  have  learned, 
or  think  they  have  learned,  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness, 
the  covey  scatters,  partly  to  cover  a  wider 
range  in  feeding,  partly  in  natural  revolt 
at  maternal  authority,  which  no  bird  or 
animal  likes  to  endure  after  he  has  once 
learned  to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  followed  the  flock  cautiously  through 
an  interminable  tangle  of  alders  that  bor- 
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dered  the  little  stream,  and  learned  some 
things  about  them ;  though  they  gave  me  no 
chance  whatever  for  a  rifle  shot.  The 
mother  was  gone;  their  leader  was  a  small 
bird,  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  who  kept  them 
moving  in  dense  cover,  running,  crouching, 
hiding,  curious  about  me  and  watching  me, 
yet  keeping  themselves  beyond  reach  of 
harm.  All  the  while  the  leader  talked  to 
them,  a  curious  language  of  cheeping  and 
whistling;  and  they  answered  back  with 
questions  or  sharp  exclamations  as  my  head 
appeared  in  sight  for  a  moment.  Where 
the  cover  was  densest  they  waited  till  I  was 
almost  upon  them  before  they  whisked  out 
of  sight; and  where  there  was  a  bit  of  open- 
ing they  soared  up  on  strong  wings,  or 
sailed  swiftly  away  from  a  fallen  log  with 
the  noiseless  flight  that  a  partridge  knows 
so  well  how  to  use  when  the  occasion  comes. 

Already  the  instinct  to  scatter  was  at 
work  among  them.  During  the  day  they 
had  probably  been  feeding  separately  along 
the  great  hillside;  but  with  lengthening 
shadows  they  came  together  again  to  face 
the  wilderness  night  in  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  old  companionship.  And  I 
had  fortunately  been  quiet-  enough  at  my 
fishing  to  hear  when  the  leader  began  to 
call  them  together,  and  they  had  answered, 
here  and  there,  from  their  feeding. 

I  gave  up  following  them  after  a  while 
— they  were  too  quick  for  me  in  the  dense 
cover — and  came  out  of  the  swamp  to  the 
ridge,  where  I  ran  along  a  deer  path  and 
circled  down  ahead  of  the  birds,  by  a  thick- 
et of  cedar  where  I  thought  they  might  pass 
the  night.  Presently  I  heard  them  coming 
— u'hit-Jcwit?  pr-r-r,  pr-r-r,  prut,  prut!  and 
saw  five  or  six  of  them  running  rapidly. 
The  little  leader  saw  me  at  the  same  in- 
stant and  dodged  back  out  of  sight.  Most 
of  his  flock  followed  him;  but  one  bird, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  jumped  to  a 
fallen  log,  drew  himself  up  straight  as  a 
string,  and  eyed  me  steadily.  The  little 
rifle  spoke  promptly;  and  I  stowed  him 
away  comfortably,  a  fine  plump  bird,  minus 
his  head,  in  a  big  pocket  of  my  hunting 
shirt. 

At  the  report  another  partridge,  all  agog 
at  the  unknown  sound,  flew  to  a  thick 
spruce,  pressed  close  against  the  trunk  to 
hide  himself,  and  stood  listening  intently. 
Whether  he  was  waiting  to  hear  the  sound 
again,  or  was  frightened  and  listening  for 
the  call  of  the  leader,  I  could  not  tell,     I 


fired  quickly  and  saw  him  sail  down  against 
the  hillside,  with  a  loud  thump  and  a  trail 
of  feathers  behind  him,  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  hard  hit. 

I  followed  quickly,  hearing  an  occasional 
flutter  of  wings  to  guide  my  feet,  till  the 
sounds  vanished  into  a  great  tangle  of  un- 
derbrush and  fallen  trees.  I  searched  here 
ten  minutes  or  more  in  vain,  then  listened 
in  the  vast  silence  for  a  longer  period ;  but 
the  bird  had  hidden  himself  away  and  was 
watching  me,  no  doubt,  out  of  some  cover 
of  bending  ferns,  where  an  owl  might-  pass 
by  without  finding  him.  Reluctantly  I 
turned  away  toward  the  swamp. 

Close  beside  me  was  a  great  fallen  log. 
On  my  right  was  another ;  and  the  two  had 
fallen  so  as  to  make  a  great  letter  V,  their 
tops  resting  together  against  the  hill.  Be- 
tween the  two  were  several  huge  trees  grow- 
ing among  the  rocks  and  underbrush.  I 
climbed  to  one  of  these  fallen  trees  and 
moved  along  it  cautiously,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  ground,  looking  down  in- 
tently for  a  stray  brown  feather  to  guide 
me  to  my  lost  partridge. 

Suddenly  the  log  under  my  feet  began  to 
rock  gently.  I  stopped  in  astonishment, 
looking  for  the  cause  of  the  strange  teeter. 
But  there  was  nothing  on  the  log  but  my- 
self. After  a  moment  I  went  on  again, 
looking  again  for  my  partridge.  Again  the 
log  rocked  heavily,  almost  throwing  me  off. 
Then  I  noticed  that  the  top  of  the  other 
log,  which  lay  balanced  across  a  great  rock, 
was  under  the  top  of  my  log,  and  was  being 
pried  up  by  something  on  the  other  end. 
Some  animal  was  there,  and  it  flashed  upon 
me  suddenly  that  he  was  heavy  enough  to 
lift  my  weight  with  his  strange  lever.  I 
stole  along  so  as  to  look  behind  a  great  tree, 
and  there  on  the  other  log,  not  twenty  feet 
away,  a  big  bear  was  standing,  twisting 
himself  uneasily,  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  go  on  or  go  back  on  his  unstable  foot- 
ing. 

lie  discovered  me  at  the  instant  that  my 
face  appeared  behind  the  tree.  Such  sur- 
prise, such  wonder,  I  have  seldom  seen  in 
an  animal's  face.  For  a  long  moment  he 
met  my  eyes  steadily  with  his.  Then  he 
began  to  twist  again,  while  the  logs  rocked 
vip  and  down.  Again  he  looked  at  the 
strange  animal  on  the  other  log;  but  the 
face  behind  the  tree  had  not  moved  nor 
changed;  the  eyes  looked  steadily  into  his. 
With  a  startled  movement  he  plunged  off 


-' ''  In  a  long-  line  on  the  same  logr  five  other  partridges  were  sitting. 
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into  the  underbrush;  and  but  for  a  swift 
grip  on  a  branch  the  sudden  lurch  would 
have  sent  me  ofi  backward  among  the  rocks. 
As  he  jumped  I  heard  a  swift  flutter  of 
wings  and,  following  it,  a  moment  later  I 
had  the  second  partridge  stowed  away  with 
his  brother  in  my  hunting  shirt. 

The  rest  of  the  flock  had  scattered  widely 
by  this  time.  I  heard  one  or  two  and  fol- 
lowed ;  but  they  dodged  away  into  the  thick 
alders  where  I  could  not  find  them  quick 
enough  with  my  rifle  sight.  After  a  vain 
hasty  shot  or  two,  I  went  back  to  my  flsh- 
ing. 

Woods  and  lake  were  soon  quiet  again; 
the  trout  had  stopped  rising,  in  one  of  their 
sudden  moods ;  a  vast  silence  brooded  over 
the  place,  unbroken  by  any  buzz  of  my 
noisy  reel,  and  the  twilight  shadows  were 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  when  the  soft, 
gliding,  questioning  chatter  of  partridges 
came  floating  out  of  the  alders.  The  leader 
was  there  in  the  thickest  tangle — I  had 
learned  in  an  hour  to  recognize  his  peculiar 
prut,  prut — and  from  the  hillside  and  the 
alder  swamp  and  the  big  evergreens  his 
flock  were  answering;  here  a  hwit,  and 
there  a  prut,  and  beyond  a  swift  burr  of 
wings,  all  drawing  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether. 

I  had  still  a  third  partridge  to  get  for 
my  own  hungry  flock,  so  I  stole  swiftly  back 
into  the  alder  swamp.  There  I  found  a 
little  game  path  and  crept  along  it  onhands 
and  knees,  drawing  cautiously  near  to  the 
leader's  continued  calling. 

In  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  low  black 
alders,  surrounded  by  a  perfect  hedge  of 
bushes,  I  found  him  at  last.  He  was  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  fallen  log,  gliding  rapidly 
up  and  down,  spreading  wings  and  tail  and 
budding  ruff  as  if  he  were  drumming,  and 
sending  out  his  peculiar  call  at  every  pause. 
Above  him,  in  a  long  line  on  the  same  log, 
five  other  partridges  were  sitting,  perfectly 
quiet,  save  now  and  then,  when  an  answer 
came  to  the  leader's  call,  they  would  turn 
their  heads  and  listen  intently  till  the 
lowest  underbrush  parted  cautiously  and 
another  partridge  flitted  up  beside  them. 
Then  another  call,  and  from  the  distant 
hillside  a  faint  hwit,  hwit,  and  a  rush  of 
wings  in  answer;  and  another  partridge 
shot  in  on  swift  pinions  to  pull  himself  up 
on  the  log  beside  his  fellows.  The  line 
would  open  hospitably  to  let  him  in;  then 
the  row  grew  silent   again  as  the  leader 


called,  turning  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  for  the  faint  answers. 

There  were  nine  on  the  log  at  last.  The 
calling  grew  louder  and  louder ;  yet  for  sev- 
eral minutes  now  no  answer  came  back. 
The  flock  grew  uneasy ;  the  leader  ran  from 
his  log  to  the  brush  and  back  again,  calling 
loudly,  while  a  low  chatter,  the  flrst  break 
in  their  strange  silence,  ran  back  and  forth 
through  the  family  on  the  log.  There  were 
others  to  come;  but  where  were  they,  and 
why  did  they  tarry?  It  was  growing  late; 
already  an  owl  had  hooted;  and  the  roost- 
ing place  was  still  far  away.  Prut,  prut, 
prrrr  eee!  called  the  leader,  and  the  chatter 
ceased  as  the  whole  flock  listened.  I  turned 
my  head  to  the  hillside  to  listen  also  for  the 
laggards,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Save 
for  the  cry  of  a  low-flying  loon  and  the 
snap  of  a  twig — too  sharp  and  heavy  for 
little  feet  to  make — the  woods  were  all 
silent.  As  I  turned  to  the  log  again  some- 
thing warm  and  heavy  rested  against  my 
side.  Then  I  knew ;  and  with  the  knowledge 
came  a  swift  thrill  of  regret  that  made  me 
feel  guilty  and  out  of  place  in  the  silent 
woods.  The  leader  was  calling,  the  silent 
flock  were  waiting,  for  two  of  their  number 
who  would  never  answer  the  call  again. 

I  lay  scarcely  ten  yards  from  the  log  on 
which  the  sad  little  drama  went  on  in  the 
twilight  shadows,  the  great  silence  growing 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  if  the  wilderness  it- 
self were  in  sympathy,  and  had  ceased  all 
its  cries  to  listen.  Once,  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  group,  I  had  raised  my  rifle  and  cov- 
ered the  head  of  the  largest  bird;  but  curi- 
osity to  know  what  they  were  doing  had 
held  me  back.  !N'ow  a  deeper  feeling  had 
taken  its  place ;  the  rifle  slid  from  my  hand 
and  lay  unnoticed  among  the  fallen  leaves. 
Again  the  leader  called;  the  flock  drew  it- 
self \\-p,  like  a  row  of  gray-brown  statues, 
every  eye  bright,  every  ear  listening,  till 
some  vague  sense  of  fear  and  danger  drew 
them  together,  and  they  huddled  on  the 
ground  in  a  close  group — all  but  the  leader, 
who  stood  above  them,  counting  them  over 
and  over,  apparently,  and  anon  sending  his 
cry  out  into  the  darkening  woods. 

I  took  one  of  the  birds  out  of  my  pocket 
and  began  to  smoothe  the  rumpled  brown 
feathers.  How  beautiful  he  was,  how  per- 
fectly adapted  in  form  and  color  for  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  had  lived!  And  I 
had  taken  his  life — the  only  thing  he  had. 
Its  beauty,  and  something  deeper,  which  is 
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the  sad  mystery  of  all  life,  were  gone  for- 
ever. All  summer  long  he  had  run  about 
on  glad  little  feet,  delighting  in  Nature's 
abundance,  calling  brightly  to  his  fellows 
as  they  glided  in  and  out  in  eager  search 
among  the  lights  and  shadows.  Fear  on  the 
one  hand,  absolute  obedience  to  his  mother 
on  the  other,  had  been  the  two  great  factors 
of  his  life.  Between  them  he  grew  strong, 
keen,  alert,  knowing  perfectly  when  to  run 
and  when  to  fly  and  when  to  crouch  motion- 
less as  danger  passed  with  blinded  eyes. 

Then,  when  his  strength  was  perfect,  and 
he  glided  alone  through  the  wilderness 
coverts  in  watchful  self-dependence,  at  last 
— a  moment's  curiosity,  a  quick  eager 
glance  at  the  strange  animal  standing  so 
still  under  the  cedar,  a  flash,  a  noise,  and 
all  was  over.  The  call  of  the  leader,  to 
which  he  had  always  answered,  went 
searching,  searching  through  the  woods, 
and  he  gave  no  heed. 

The  hand  had  grown  suddenly  very  ten- 
der as  it  stroked  his  feathers.  I  had  taken 
his  life;  I  must  answer  for  him.  I  raised 
my  head  and  gave  the  clear  whit-kwii  of  a 
running  partridge.  Instantly  the  leader 
answered;  the  flock  sprang  to  the  log  again 
and  turned  their  heads  in  my  direction  to 
listen.  Another  call,  and  now  the  flock 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  lay  close,  while 
the  leader  drew  himself  up  straight  and 
tense  on  the  log  and  became  part  of  a  dead 
stub  beside  him.  Something  was  wrong  in 
my  call ;  the  birds  were  suspicious,  knowing 
not  what  danger  had  kept  their  fellows 
silent  so  long,  and  now  threatened  them 
out  of  the  black  alders.    A  moment's  intent 


listening;  then  the  leader  stepped  slowly 
down  from  his  log  and  came  toward  me 
cautiously,  halting,  hiding,  listening,  glid- 
ing, swinging  far  out  to  one  side  and  back 
again  in  stealthy  advance,  till  he  drew  him- 
self up  abruptly  at  sight  of  my  face  peer- 
ing out  of  the  underbrush.  For  a  long  two 
minutes  he  never  stirred  so  much  as  an  eye- 
lid. Then  he  glided  swiftly  back,  with  a 
faint,  puzzled,  questioning  hwit-hwit ,  to 
where  his  flock  were  waiting.  A  low  signal 
that  I  could  barely  hear,  a  swift  movement 
— then  the  flock  thundered  away,  in  scat- 
tered flight,  into  the  waiting  woods. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  crouched  in 
some  thick  underbrush  looking  up  into  a 
great  spruce,  where  I  could  just  make  out 
the  leader  standing  by  an  upright  branch, 
in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  glowing 
west.  I  had  followed  his  swift  flight  and 
now  lay  listening  again  to  his  searching 
summons  as  it  went  out  through  the  twi- 
light, calling  his  little  flock  to  the  roosting 
tree.  From  the  swamp,  the  hillside,  and 
far  down  by  the  quiet  lake  they  answered, 
faintly  at  first,  then  with  clearer  call  and 
the  whirr  of  swift  wings  as  they  came  in. 
But  already  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough, 
too  much,  indeed,  for  my  peace  of  mind.  I 
crept  away  through  the  swamp,  the  mufiled 
sounds  following  me  even  to  my  canoe; 
first  a  plaint,  as  if  something  were  lacking 
to  the  placid  lake  and  quiet  woods  and  the 
soft  beauty  of  twilight;  and  then  a  faint 
question,  always  heard  in  the  Icwit  of  a 
partridge,  as  if  only  I  could  explain  why 
two  eager  voices  would  never  again  answer 
to  roll  call  when  the  shadows  lengthened. 
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By  WILLIAM  S.  RICE 


or,  perhaps,  on  the  same  premises  where 
you  are  staying. 

If  you  will  come  along  with  me  this 
beautiful  summer  morning  I  will  give  you 
an  introduction  to  these  villains  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  But  in  case  we  accident- 
ally expose  ourselves  to  their  influence  it 


Where  the  Poison  Sumach  Lurks. 


WHILE  you,  my  companions,  are 
spending  your  vacation  in  the 
country  and  roaming  through 
fields  and  thickets  indiscriminately,  on 
your  hunting  or  fishing  excursions,  let  me 
utter  a  word  of  caution  against  the  dan- 
gerous characters  you  are  liable  to  en- 
counter. 

INTo,  I  do  not  refer  to  tramps,  bears,  or 
snakes,  but  to  much  more  sly  and  danger- 
ous foes,  the  poisonous  plants  and  shrubs 
which  lurk  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  and 
there  lie  in  wait  for  their  victims  by  every 
fence  post,  woodland  path,  pile  of  boulders. 
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would  be  wise  if  we  observed  some  precau- 
tions. Let  us  carry  with  us  a  flask  of  cold 
water,  into  which  we  have  dissolved  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  baking  soda— this  is 
to  be  our  antidote  for  ivy  poisoning.  The 
sun  is  getting  higher  in  the  sky,  and  wo 
had  better  be  off  before  the  heat  becomes 
too  great ;  so  come  along,  and  we  will  take 
this  shady  lane  bordered  with  locust  trees, 
that  leads  to  the  stream  which  flows 
through  Bennet's  Hollow.  As  we  walk 
along  you  remark  enthusiastically,  "  What 
a  great  place  this  would  be  to  lie  under 
the  trees  and  rest,  after  a  long,  tiresome 
trip  in  the  hot  sun !  " 

Yes,  so  thought  the  ignorant  teamster 
whom    I    found    here    one    day,    taking    a 


mouths  and  not  be  poisoned,  while  many  I 
know  "  take  it "  if  they  come  within  a 
dozen  feet  of  the  plant,  when  the  wind 
blows  in  their  direction.  So  at  any  rate 
give  it  a  wide  berth  and  take  no  chances. 

"  But,"  you  protest,  "  how  are  we,  who 
are  not  botanists,  going  to  recognize  it, 
when,  as  you  say,  it  masquerades  in  so 
many  different  characters  ? 

"  Now  here  it  is,  a  low  shrub  possibly  a 
foot  high,  while  there  on  the  locust  trees 
it  assumes  a  graceful  vine  with  stput  hairy 
stems,  then  again,  on  the  locust  trees,  the 
ivy  sends  oiit  horizontal  branches  like  a 
tree;  these  characteristics  are  puzzling." 

All  very  true,  but  listen;  the  solution 
is  easy.     By  its  irregular,  coarse  toothed. 


"  snooze "  in  the  most  luxuriant  bed  of 
poison  ivy  to  be  found  in  this  locality. 
Warned  of  his  fate,  he  awoke  to  the  real- 
ization of  his  dangerous  surroundings ;  but 
not  quickly  enough,  for  the  venomous 
plants  had  gotten  in  their  work  already ; 
and  he  paid  later  the  penalty — a  severe 
eruption  of  the  skin  and  a  face  swollen  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  features  were 
scarcely  recognizable.  By  generously  ap- 
plying, with  a  wad  of  cotton,  a  solution  of 
cold  sugar  of  lead  water  several  times 
daily,  the  disease  subsided  in  a  few  days. 

"  Pooh,"  I  can  hear  some  one  exclaim, 
"  I  have  often  touched  poison  ivy  and 
never  took  it."  That's  all  right.  Some 
persons  are  susceptible,  while  others  are 
not.      Some  can  put  the  leaves  into  their 


oval  pointed  leaves,  which  are  always 
grouped  in  threes,  and  the  clusters  of  small 
greenish  white  berries  conspicuous  at  this 
season,  you  shall  know  it. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  the  learned  botan- 
ists call  it;  and  isn't  that  a  high-sound- 
ing name  for  such  a  reprobate?  Look  at 
that  aged  specimen  about  the  fence  post, 
like  a  highwayman  lying  in  wait  for  the 
barefoot  youngsters  as  they  climb  the  fence 
to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  swimming  hole! 
In  this  form  botanists  have  given  it  a 
special  name,  Rhus  radicans.  The  country 
people  of  California  call  this  form  of  it 
"  poison  oak."  During  the  late  President 
McKinley's  trip  to  the  Golden  State,  sev- 
eral members  of  his  party,  who  had  come 
in  too  close  touch  with  nature  while  in- 


A  Favorite  Haunt  of  the  Poison  Ivy. 


specting  the  big  trees  at  Santa  Cruz,  were 
said  to  have  been  laid  up  from  the  effects 
of  this  noxious  weed. 

But  I  am  digressing ;  let  us  now  take  the 


short  cut  to  the  stream;  but  be  careful 
not  to  brush  against  that  fence  post.  Too 
late ;  you  have  certainly  come  in  contact 
with  it.    Now  for  the  antidote !     Shake  it 
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xip  well,  and  I  think,  if  you  rub  your  hands 
several  times  with  it,  you  will  not  "  take 
poison."  When  we  reach  the  brook  you 
may  wash  so  as  to  make  sure  work  of  it. 

Now  as  we  approach  the  thickets  of  al- 
der which  line  the  streams  on  both  sides 
look  sharply  about  you,  for  there  is  another 
suspicious  character  which  belongs  to  the 
Rhus  family,  hiding  among  innocent  shrubs 
and  waiting  to  brand  his  trade  mark  upon 
you,  if  you  happen  to  come  too  closely  in 
touch  with  him.  He  is  really  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  his  effects  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  his  relative,  the  poison  ivy, 
only  much  worse. 

This  is  the  Rhus  venenata,  commonly 
known  as  "  poison  smnach,"  and  it  is  a 
sturdy  shrub  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Its  four  pairs  of  oval-pointed 
leaflets  are  arranged  on  a  tapering  stem, 
which  ends  in  a  large  terminal  leaflet.  It 
looks  very  much  like  other  sumachs,  doesn't 
it?  Yes,  but  notice  that  its  leaflets  differ 
by  being  inclined  upward,  giving  it  a 
sprightly,  mischievous  look.  Perhaps,  at 
this  season,  it  may  escape  our  notice;  but 


in  autumn  we  cannot  miss  it, 
for  its  foliage  is  conspicuous 
then  by  its  brilliant  scarlet  col- 
oring. The  stems  of  this  shrub 
are  stout  and  grayish  in  color, 
the  leaflets  red;  and  the  clus- 
ters of  pendant  berries,  which 
are  grayish  white,  look  not 
unlike  a  miniature  bunch  of 
grapes. 

At  the  base  of  these  alder 
bushes  grows  another  three- 
leaved  ivy.  "  Poison  ivy,  sure !  " 
my  companion  exclaims.  But 
look  carefully  and  see  for  your- 
self. True,  there  are  the  three 
leaves  in  a  group,  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  poison  ivy 
itself;  but  where,  oh  where,  are 
the  stout  hairy  stems  and  the 
clusters  of  whiteish  berries  ? 
Instead  you  will  notice  clusters 
of  purple  bean  blossoms  or, 
what  follow  later,  some  minia- 
tvire  limas  dangling  from  the 
slender  wiry  stem. 

Dig  this  plant  up  by  the 
roots,  for  it  has  a  secret  hidden 
from  most  of  us,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Afraid  to? 
Why  it  isn't  poison  at  all;  it  is 
only  a  wild  bean  vine.  Besides  the  fact 
that  it  bears  green  pods  above  ground,  it 
has  an  underground  fruit,  or  "  hog  pea- 
nut," as  it  is  called  in  some  localities. 
These  peanuts  are  small,  one-seeded  pods, 
and  few  persons  know  this  plant's  secret. 
They  are  the  seeds  for  next  year's  plants, 
produced  by  queer  underground  blossoms. 
"  There  on  that  boulder  is  a  poison  ivy 
with  five  leaves ;  be  careful !  "  is  the  sage 
advice  my  companion  offers  me  as  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  new  find.  A 
fivc-lcaved  poison  ivy!  Why,  didn't  I  just 
tell  you  that  the  poison  ivy's  leaves  are 
always  found  arranged  in  threes?  "Yes, 
but  it  looks  just  like  it,"  he  persists.  Now 
look  closely.  There  are  five  leaflets  all 
springing,  from  the  same  point  of  the  stem. 
They  have  a  regular  saw  tooth  edge,  and 
the  berries  are  bluish,  almost  black.  No. 
this  is  no  relative  of  the  Rhus  family,  but 
is  closely  allied  to  the  grape,  and  its  botan- 
ical name  is  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  or, 
commonly,  Virginia  creeper.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful native  climbers. 
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OUR  knowledge  of  the  mammals  of 
North  America  has  necessarily 
progressed  slowly,  and  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  their  investigation.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  they  were  supposed  by  even  the  ex- 
perts to  be  fairly 
well  known;  it  was 
thought  that  very 
few,  if  any,  new 
forms  remained  to 
be  discovered,  al- 
though it  was  rec- 
ognized that  there 
were  lacunae  to  be 
filled  in  respect  to 
their  distribution 
and  much  to  be 
learned  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of 
their  habits.  The 
continent  had  been 
overrun  by  explor- 
ers and  collectors, 
and  there  .  were  few 
regions  of  any 
great  extent  that 
had  not  been  exam- 
ined, at  least  super- 
ficially. Our  larger 
museums  contained 
considerable  series 
of  many  species, 
the  study  of  which 
seemed  to  indicate 
that  too  many 
rather  than  too  few 
recognized.  The  fact 
material  was  of  poor  quality,  as  regards 
preparation  and  field  data,  and  altogether 
too  scanty  for  final  results,  was  not 
duly  appreciated.  That  this  was,  however, 
the  true  condition  of  the  case  became  evi- 
dent some  years  later,  when,  through  new 
methods   of  field  work,  the   accumulation 

of  large  collectjou?  of  carefully  prepared 
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species    had    been 
that    the    existing 


specimens,  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of 
localities,  became  available  for  the  critical 
comparison  of  allied  forms  from  different 
physiographic  areas.  Then  mammalogists 
began  to  realize  that  we  were  only  on  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the 
mammalian  fauna 
of  North  America. 
Each  year  new 
forms,  startlingly 
distinct  from  any- 
thing  previously 
known,  were  discov- 
ered— not  only  new 
species,  but  even 
new  generic  types, 
not  to  mention  the 
hosts  of  lesser 
forms,  or  subspe- 
cies, to  ignore  which 
is  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the 
most  important 
facts  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  varied 
forms  of  animal 
life,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  environ- 
ment in  their  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter 
to  bring  together 
material  for  the 
study  of  the  smaller 
forms,  as  the  rodents,  bats,  insectivores, 
and  smaller  carnivores,  but  a  very  differ- 
ent and  far  more  difiicult  thing  to  secure 
proper  series  of  the  larger  game  animals. 
The  setting  of  a  few  score  of  small  traps, 
which  can  be  easily  transported,  and  the 
liberal  use  of  a  small  collecting  gun,  will 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  field  mice, 
rats,  shrews,  gophers,  and  squirrels,  which 
can  be  quickly  prepared,  and  shipped  with 
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little  trouble  or  expense.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  conditions  are  totally  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  large  game,  in  obtain- 
ing which  days  and  weeks  maj''  be  required 
to  locate  and  kill  a  few  specimens ;  then 
follows  the  arduous  labor  of  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  long,  wearisome  "  packing  " 
to  get  them  to  the  nearest  place  of  ship- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  of  the  remote 
and  almost  limitless  regions  of  the  far 
North,  the  home  of  the  caribou,  which 
noble  animal  forms  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent paper. 

Caribou  (including  the  domesticated 
reindeer)  range  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  third  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, from  ISTorway  eastward  across  Si- 
beria and  northern  North  America  to 
Greenland,  and  southward  in  North 
America,  roughly  speaking  to  about  lati- 
tude 48  degrees.  Up  to  within  a  few  years 
they  have  been  generally  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  single  species,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  varieties,  the  Old  World  reindeer 
(Rangifer  tarandus)  ,  and  the  Barren 
Ground,  Greenland,  and  Woodland  caribou 


(R.  tarandus  arcticus,  R.  tarandus  grcen- 
landicus,  and  R.  tarandus  caribou).  Even 
to  this  day  some  naturalists  claim  that 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  caribou,  and  that 
this  is  doubtfully  distinguishable  from  the 
reindeer  of  the  Old  World. 

Caribou  vary  greatly  in  color  with  sea- 
son and  age,  and  there  is  also  a  wide  range 
of  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
antlers,  as  is  the  case  with  all  antlered 
beasts.  Yet,  despite  a  large  amount  of 
variation  in  these  respects,  even  among 
members  of  the  game  herd,  a  little  serious 
attention  to  the  subject  soon  develops  con- 
vincing evidence  that  caribou  from  differ- 
ent areas  within  the  common  habitat  of 
the  grovip  present  strikingly  different 
characteristics.  Our  ignorance  in  the 
matter  has  been  due  to  lack  of  material 
for  comparison,  just  as  was  the  case  twenty 
years  ago  with  the  smaller  mammals,  when 
so-called  seasonal  and  individual  varia- 
tions, misunderstood  through  lack  of 
material,  covered  numberless  then  un- 
recognized species  and  subspecies.  In 
reality  seasonal  and  individual  variation  is 
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doubtless  no  greater  than  in  the  spermo- 
philes,  ground  squirrels,  shrews,  and  scores 
of  other  small  mammals,  and  will  prove 
as  clearly  distinguishable  when  sufficient 
material  is  available  for  examination. 

As  already  said,  three  forms  of  North 
American  caribou  were  commonly  recog- 
nized ten  years  ago,  and  some  were  bold 
enough  to  regard  the  Barren  Ground  and 
Woodland  forms  as  distinct  species.  In 
1896  a  fourth  was  described .  from  New- 
foundland, and.  since  then  four  others,  in- 
habiting different  parts  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska  have  been  separated  as 
follows : 

Bangifer  montanus,  Seton-Thompson, 
August,  1899.  Selkirk  Eange,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bangifer  stonei,  Allen,  May,  1901. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska. 

Bangifer  granti,  Allen,  March,  1902. 
Alaska  Peninsula. 

Bangifer  oshorni,  Allen,  April,  1902, 
Cassiar  Mountains,  northern  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Three  of  these  forms  are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  by  a  small  series  of  from  four 


to  a  dozen  specimens  each,  and  the  other 
by  a  single  example.  They  are,  fortu- 
nately, strictly  comparable  as  to  season. 
One,  and  the  chief,  element  of  uncertainty 
in  such  investigations  is  thus  eliminated. 
These  forms  differ  notably  in  size,  colora- 
tion, character  of  the  antlers,  and  in  cer- 
tain features  of  cranial  structure.  These 
four  forms  may  be  briefly  passed  in  re- 
view, beginning  with  the  most  southern. 

Mountain  Caribou  (Bangifer  montanus). 
— This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  forms, 
is  represented  by  late  September  speci- 
mens, practically  topotypes  of  the  spe- 
cies. At  this  season  of  the  year  the  moun- 
tain caribou  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  hlacJc  caribou,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  woodland  caribou,  of  east- 
ern Canada,  and  the  Osborn  caribou,  of 
the  Cassiar  district,  of  northern  British 
Columbia,  both  of  which  are  brown.  The 
neck  and  shoulders,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  much  lighter  than  the  body  and 
limbs,  which  are  deep  blackish  brown,  with 
a  decided  lustre.  In  the  short,  heavy, 
much-branched  antlers  this  species 
strongly  recalls  the  Newfoundland  species, 
which    presents    the    opposite   extreme    in 
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coloration,  being  at  this  season  light  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders nearly  white. 

The  mountain  caribou  was  described 
from  the  Illicillewaet  watershed,  near 
Eevelstoke,  in  the  Selkirks  of  southeastern 
British  Columbia,  where  it  probably  at- 
tains its  extreme  of  differentiation.  It 
is,  so  far  as  known,  the  caribou  of  south- 
ern British  Columbia,  and  ranges  south- 
ward doubtless  to  the  northern  border  of 
Montana.  How  far  it  extends  northward 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  replaced  by 


At  present  this  caribou  is  known  only 
from  the  Cassiar  region  of  northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  but  it  doubtless  has  a  con- 
siderable range  to  the  northward. 

Stone  Caribou  (Rangifer  stonei). — This 
form  was  described  from  a  single  speci- 
men collected  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stone  on 
the  Kenai  Penisula,  Alaska,  September  24, 
1900.  It  is  also  a  dark  caribou,  in  gen- 
eral features  of  coloration  resembling 
Rangifer  oshorni  of  the  Cassiar  region, 
as  it  does  also  in  the  general  style  of  the 
antlers.     It  differs  from  this  form  in  the 
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a  very  different  animal  in  the  Cassiar  re- 
gion of  northern  British  Columbia. 

OsBORN  Caribou  (Rangifer  oshorni). — 
This  is  also  a  very  dark  colored  animal, 
the  males  in  late  September  being  dark 
brown,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
much  lighter  than  the  body  and  limbs. 
Although  of  dark  coloration,  it  contrasts 
strikingly  in  this  respect  with  the  moun- 
tain caribou,  differing  too  widely  from  it 
to  require  further  comparison.  It  also 
differs  radically  in  the  character  of  the 
antlers,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  illustrations  which  were  all  photo- 
graphed to  the  same  scale. 


obsolescence  of  the  white  rump  patch,  and 
in  several  important  cranial  details,  espe- 
cially in  the  shortness  of  the  nasals  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  rostral  portion  of 
the  skull.  Further  specimens  are  neces- 
sary to  show  its  exact  relationship  to  the 
Cassiar  form,  with  which  its  affinities  are 
naturally  closest.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  hun- 
ters on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  but  it  doubt- 
less occurs  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
— a  point  yet  to  be  determined. 

Grant  Caribou  (Rangifer  granti). — A 
large  series  of  the  caribou  of  the  western 
end  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  which  represents 
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a  form  surprisingly  unlike  any  of  those 
already  mentioned,  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Stone  during  the  last  days  of 
October,  1901.  It  differs  from  its  big 
neighbor  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  through 
its  small  size,  pale  coloration,  and  very 
different  style  of  antlers,  which  are  light 
and  slender,  with  a  long  backward  sweep. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Barren  Ground 
group  of  caribou,  of  which  there  are  evi- 
dently several  quite  distinct  forms  as  yet 
practically  unknown.  The  Grant  caribou 
inhabits  the  treeless  portions  of  the  Alas- 
ka Peninsula  and  some  of  the  islands  im- 
mediately adjoining  its  western  end,  and 
is  thus  geographically  isolated  from  the 
Barren  Ground  caribou  of  the  Arctic 
coast.  This  is  the  lightest  colored  cari- 
bou thus  far  known,  the  young  of  the  year 
being  nearly  as  white  as  the  Dall  sheep  in 
summer  coat,  while  the  adults  range  from 
clove  to  broccoli  brown,  with  the  head 
neck  and  shoulders  light  gray  or  creamy 
white,  and  a  large  white  rump  patch. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characters  of  the 
four  recognized  forms  of  caribou  from 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  We  know 
them  as  yet  only  by  specimens  taken  in 
autumn,  in  a  coat  corresponding  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "  blue  coat "  in  the  deer. 
What  they  are  like  in  summer,  or  in  the 
full  winter  dress,  remains  still  to  be  made 
known.  Nor  do  we  know  very  much  in 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
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five  ranges,  nor  what  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  their  relationships  by  material  gath- 
ered at  intervening  points  between  the 
type  localities  of  these  several  forms.  In 
fact,  we  are  only  beginning  to  acquire  a 
little  definite  knowledge  about  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  caribou  that  inhabit  the 
northern  points  of  IS^orth  America.  What 
is  necessary  to  satisfactorily  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  group  is  a  series  of 
specimens  from  at  least  a  dozen  to  fifty 
localities,  sufficiently  large  to  show  the 
variations  in  color  and  other  features  due 
to  age,  season,  and  locality ;  in  other  words, 
series  in  some  degree  comparable  to  the 
material  we  are  able  to  use  in  the  study 
of  the  smaller  mammals.  This  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  hope  for,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
extermination  of  the  caribou  over  many 
parts  of  their  ratiges,  the  remoteness  and 
difficulty  of  access  of  the  haunts  of  many 
of  the  forms,  and  the  expense  and  priva- 
tion attending  the  collection  and  shipment 
of  such  large  animals  in  series. 

For  the  little  we  do  know  of  these  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  animals  of  Subarctic 
America  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  en- 
thusiasm, energy,  endurance,  and  intelli- 
gence of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stone,  backed  by 
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a  little  financial  aid  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, especially  the  late  Mr.  James  M. 
Constable,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Madison  Grant,  the  in- 
defatigable secretary  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  who  has  successfully 
undertaken  the  task  of  raising  funds  for 
the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Stone's  work  is 
primarily  to  secure  for  exhibition  and  for 
scientific  research  the  larger  forms  of  the 
mammalian  life  of  Arctic  and  Subarctic 
America,  and  secondarily,  as  full  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  smaller  mammals  and 
birds  of  this  region  as  time  and  circum- 
stances will  permit.  His  expeditions,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  work,  have  been  eminently 
successful,  and  have  added  a  large  amount 
of  exceedingly  valuable  material  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Museum.  These  include, 
besides  three  new  forms  of  caribou,  a  new 
mountain  sheep  (Ovis  stonei),  a  new  bear 
(Ursiis  merriami),  and  a  number  of  new 
species  of  small  mammals,  besides  supply- 
ing the  Museum  with  its  first  representa- 
tives of  many  other  northern  mammals, 
including  some  sixteen  Alaskan  bears  and 
a  fine  series  of  the  big  Alaskan  moose. 

Mr.  Stone's  first  trip  was  made  in  1896, 
to  the  head  of  the  Stickine  River,  where 
he  obtained  the  sheep  that  now  bears  his 
name.  He  started  on  this  second  trip  in 
July,  1897,  again  ascending  the  Stickine 
River  to  the  head  of  navigation,  and  after 
an  expedition  to  the  Cheonnee  Mountains, 
crossed  the  divide  tD  Dease  Lake,  and 
made  an  extended  trip  into  the  Cassiar 
Mountains,  where  he  obtained  a  series  of 
the  caribou  that  has  since  been  named 
Rangifer  oshorni.  The  following  winter 
was  spent  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
Hell  Gate  Canon,  and  the  journey  down 
the  Liard  River  was  resumed  in  the  spring. 
About  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Liard 
a  side  trip  was  made  to  the  ISTahanni 
Mountains,  where  a  large  series  of  the  Dall 
sheep  was  procured.  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 
Mackenzie,  was  reached  in  June,  1898,  and 
the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie 
about  the  middle  of  October.  From  Fort 
McPherson  a  dogsled  trip  was  made  west- 
ward into  the  Rockies  in  an  unsuccessful 
hunt  for  caribou.  The  journey  down  the 
Mackenzie  delta  was  completed  late  in 
November,  and  he  then  turned  westward. 


following  the  Arctic  coast  for  250  miles  to 
Herschel  Island.  From  Herschel  Island  a 
thousand  mile  sled  trip  was  made  to  the 
eastward,  during  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  1899,  in  a  vain  search  for  musk 
oxen ;  although  signs  were  discovered  in 
the  region  south  and  east  of  Fort  Lyon, 
the  animals  themselves  had  migrated. 

On  the  return  trip  Fort  McPherson  was 
again  reached  June  16;  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  crossed  in  Jidy,  and  the  Yukon 
reached  in  August.  He  descended  this 
river  to  St.  Michaels,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Seattle,  the  original  starting 
point,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence 
of  twenty-six  months  and  four  days. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  trip  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  travel,  per- 
formed in  part  alone,  and  generally  with 
only  one  or  two  native  assistants. 

Mr.  Stone's  third  trip  was  to  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  late  in  the   season  of 

1900.  It  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
new  caribou  (Rangifer  stonei),  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  good  series  of  bear  and 
moose:  a  number  of  which  have  been 
mounted  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
His    fourth   trip   occupied   the   season    of 

1901,  during  which  about  foiir  months 
were  spent  on  Kenai  Peninstda,  and  one 
month  at  Popof  Island  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  This  trip 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  more  bear 
and  moose  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  a 
large  series  of  white  sheep,  representing 
a  form  (Ovis  dalli  Jcenaiensis)  from  the 
same  region;  a  new,  strikingly  distinct 
caribou  (Rangifer  granti),  and  a  new  bear* 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsvila,  besides  some 
three  hundred  small  mammals,  all  new  to 
the  New  York  Museum,  and  nearly  all  re- 
cently new  to  science. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Stone 
left  Seattle  on  his  fifth  trip.  He  will  first 
visit  the  western  part  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula to  complete  the  work  begun  there  late 
in  the  season  of  1901,  and  later  will  work 
at  points  further  east  and  south  in  Alaska 
and  northern  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Stone's  first  interest  is  in  the  cari- 
bou, whose  ranges  and  local  forms  he  has 
made  a  special  subject  of  investigation. 
As  early  as  April,  1897,  before  starting  on 

*  This  bear  has  been  named  Ursus  merriatni,  but  may 
prove  to  be  the  same  as  Dr.  Merriam's  Ursus  dalli gyas, 
of  a  few  days  earlier  date. 
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his  long'  trip  to  the  Arctic,  he  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  caribou  in  the  Northwest,  and 
when  later  in  the  same  year  he  secured  the 
Cassiar  specimens,  he  wrote  enthusiastic- 
ally of  his  new  find,  which  he  recognized  as 
completely  vindicating  his  prediction  of  a 
new  form  in  the  Northwest.  In  his  paper, 
"  Some  Results  of  a  Natural  History 
Journey  to  Northern  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History"  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
His.,  Vol.  XIII.,  1900,  pp.  31-62),  he  de- 
votes eight  pages  to  the  caribou,  defining 


these  two  animals  being  known  respectively 
asEangifer  montanus  and Rangifei'  oshorni. 
So  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  form 
that,  on  completing  his  work  last  fall  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  fearing  another 
such  opportunity  for  securing  it  might  not 
be  available,  he  took  the  risk  of  a  trip  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  when  the  season 
was  far  advanced  and  navigation  danger- 
ous, to  secure  a  series  of  what  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  strongly  differen- 
tiated forms  of  the  group.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  other  forms  he  has 
located  in  the  far  North  will  demonstrate 
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the  boundaries  of  the  various  caribou  areas 
in  the  great  Northwest,  indicating  some 
of  the  characters  of  several  local  forms, 
and  lamenting  that,  owing  to  their  reck- 
less destruction  in  recent  years,  "  the 
caribou,  the  grandest  of  all  land  animals, 
is  doomed."  He  thinks  it  possible  that 
one  well-marked  form,  which  once  inhab- 
ited the  mountains  north  of  Fort  Yukon, 
and  referred  to  by  Hudson's  Bay  traders 
and  the  Loucheux  Indians  as  a  red  cari- 
bou, may  be  wholly  extinct.  He  was  cer- 
tainly quite  right  in  distinguishing  the 
caribou  of  southeastern  British  Columbia 
(from  the  Peace  River  southward  to  Mon- 
tana)  as  different  from^^  the  Cassiar  form. 


his  sagacity  regarding  the  caribou  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  specimens  of  them  can  be 
procured  for  examination. 

The  caribou  group  is  an  eminently  plas- 
tic type,  and  its  numerous  phases  of  de- 
velopment are  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known.  Prom  Maine,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
from  Greenland  to  the  Behring  Straits,  is 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  diversified  by 
forest,  mountain  ranges,  and  tundra, 
throughout  which  the  caribou  range,  more 
or  less  discontinuously,  and,  thus  broken 
■up  into  bands  having  divers  surroundings, 
find  favorable  scoi)e  for  differentiation 
through  environmental  influences. 


THE   MYSTERY  OF   THE  SALMON 

By  BARTON  WARREN  EVERMANN,  Ph.D. 

Ichthyologist  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 


OF  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
more  families  of  fishes  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  fish  fauna  of 
North  America  the  one  of  greatest  and 
most  general  interest  is  the  Salmonidce,  to 
which  belong  the  whitefishes,  the  salmons, 
and  the  trouts. 

Whether  we  consider  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  gaminess,  food  quality,  or  abundance 
and  size  of  individuals,  different  members 
of  this  group  stand  easily  with  the  first 
among  fishes.  The  Salmonidce  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
north  of  40  degrees  they  are  everywhere 
abundant  where  suitable  waters  are  found. 
In  North  America,  alone  not  fewer  than 
sixty-two  species  and  subspecies  are  now 
recognized  by  ichthyologists.  Some  of 
the  species,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are 
marine  and  anadromous,  living  and  grow- 
ing in  the  sea,  and  entering  fresh  water 
only  to  spawn.  Such  are  the  five  species 
of  salmon  of  the  west  coast  of  America. 
Still  others  live  in  the  smaller  rivers  and 
running  brooks,  entering  lakes  or  the  sea 
as  occasion  serves,  but  not  habitually  do- 
ing so.  Such  are  some  of  the  species  of 
trout,  of  the  genera  Salmo  and  Salvelinus. 
Others,  again,  are  lake  fishes,  approach- 
ing the  shore  or  entering  brooks  in  the 
spawning  season,  at  other  times  retiring 
to  deeper  waters.  Of  these  are  the  white- 
fishes  and  herring  o^  the  Great  Lakes  and 
northward. 

Some  of  the  species  of  this  family  are 
the  most  active,  voracious,  and  gamy  of  all 
fishes.  There  is  no  other  fish  which  has 
been  so  much  sought  by  the  angler  as 
the  trout;  none  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  in  the 
world,  and  none  has  been  more  potent  in 
developing  in  the  angler  a  certain  subjec- 
tive system  of  weights  and  measures  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  family, 
whether  we  consider  the  fish  culturist,  the 
angler,  or  the  commercial  fisherman. 
Among  the  game  fishes  of  the  world  there 


is  none  of  wider  distribution  or  of  higher 
rank  than  the  trout;  among  the  fishes 
which  the  fish  culturist  has  learned  to 
hatch  and  rear  successfully  by  artificial 
means  the  various  species  of  trout  take 
the  front  rank;  and  of  all  the  many  kinds 
of  fishes  used  as  food  by  man,  what  other 
is  so  well  known  and  so  justly  esteemed 
as  the  salmon?  Fresh  salmon  is  highly 
esteemed  wherever  known  and  canned  sal- 
mon is  a  staple  the  world  over,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  corner  grocery  in  America. 

Fish  culture  probably  began  with  the 
trout.  As  long  ago  as  1763  trout  culture 
was  carried  on  successfully.  The  eggs 
were  taken  and  fertilized  artificially;  they 
were  hatched  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
young  were  fed,  waxed  fat,  and  grew  to 
maturity  upon  artificial  food;  to-day  arti- 
ficial trout  culture  is  more  pbrfected  in  its 
methods  than  that  of  any  other  fish. 

More  species  of  Salmonidce  are  now 
handled  by  fish  culturists  than  of  all  other 
fishes  combined.  The  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  in  its  fish  cultural  operations, 
handles  no  fewer  than  thirteen  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  viz. :  the  Atlantic, 
Land-locked,  Chinook,  and  Silver  salmons ; 
eastern  Brook,  Von  Behr,  Loch  Leven, 
Cutthroat,  Rainbow,  Steelhead,  and  Lake 
trouts;  Whitefish  and  Lake  herring;  and 
the  annual  product  of  the  various  stations 
of  the  commission  has  reached  an  enor- 
mous figure,  the  total  output  for  the  year 
1900  being  400,611,719  eggs,  fry,  yearlings, 
and  adults. 

Commercially,  this  family  contains  many 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  valuable 
food  fishes  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  alone  the  catch  of  Sal- 
monidce (not  including  those  taken  by 
anglers)  in  1901  amounted  to  nearly 
$15,000,000,  and  the  catch  in  Canadian 
waters  was  at  least  $5,000,000  more,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  about  $20,000,000  for 
America. 

Though  no  members  of  the  family  are 
native  to  any  waters  south  of  the  equator, 
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in  the  northern  hemisphere  its  species  are 
of  wide  distribution.  There  is  scarcely  a 
stream  or  hike  of  importance  from  the 
northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  that  is  not  the  home  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Salmonidw,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  American  species  as  now  under- 
stood belong  to  seven  different  genera, 
viz.:  Coregonus  and  Argyrosomus,  or  the 
whitefishes  and  fresh-water  herrings ;  Sten- 
odus,  the  inconnu;  Salmo,  the  true  sal- 
mons and  trouts ;  Salvelinus,  the  charrs ; 
Cristivomer,  the  lake  trout;  and  Oncor- 
hynchus,  the  Pacific  salmons. 

All  the  whitefishes  are  strictly  fresh- 
water species,  living  principally  and  con- 
tinuously in  the  colder  lakes  and  streams 
of  our  northern  states  and  northward. 
Most  of  the  species  of  Salmo  and  Salve- 
linus also  confine  themselves  to  fresh 
water,  though  some  often  descend  to  the 
sea;  this  is  true  of  Salmo  salar,  the  sal- 
mon of  our  north  Atlantic  coast,  and 
Salvelinus  purkii,  the  Dolly  Varden  or  bull 
trout  of  our  west  coast. 

The  species  of  Oncorhynclius  and  the 
Atlantic  salmon  are  the  only  truly  anad- 
romus  fishes  of  the  family,  i.  e.,  the  only 
species  whose  individuals  spend  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  sea,  running  up  into 
fresh  water  only  or  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning. 

On  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  northern  Alaska,  and  across  to 
Kamchatka,  are  found  five  species  of 
anadromous  salmon,  viz. : 

The  Hi;mpback  salmon,  the  Dog  salmon, 
the  Silver  salmon,  the  Blueback  salmon, 
and  the  Chinook  or  Quinnat  salmon. 

The  Blueback  and  the  Chinook  are  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most 
important  food-fish  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  1866,  the  year  in  which  the  salmon 
canning  industry  of  the  Columbia  was 
established,  to  1887,  the  quantity  of  Chi- 
nook salmon  utilized  for  canning  pur- 
poses by  the  Columbia  River  canneries 
amounted  to  more  than  500,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $45,357,000.  Or,  if  we  include 
the  other  species  of  salmon  which  have 
been  canned  since  1887  and  up  to  1894,  the 
total  quantity  canned  from  the  Columbia 
River  catch  diiring  these  three  decades 
amounts  to  over  695,400,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $61,760,500. 


The  largest  catch  in  any  one  year  was 
that  of  1883,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
41,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,147,000. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  be 
realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
include  only  the  salmon  caught  in  the 
Columbia  River  and  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses, no  account  being  taken  of  the  great 
quantities  utilized  in  other  ways,  or  of  the 
enormous  numbers  taken  elsewhere,  than  in 
the  Columbia. 

That  they  are  anadromous  and  ascend 
rivers  long  distances  from  the  sea  to 
deposit  their  spawn  has  long  been  well 
known.  The  Blueback  probably  goes 
farther  from  the  sea  than  any  other 
species.  It  ascends  the  Columbia  River 
even  to  the  Redfish  Lakes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sawtooth  mountains  of  Idaho,  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  salt  water. 

During  all  the  time  of  this  remarkable 
journey  the  Blueback  has  but  one  object 
in  mind.  He  may  travel  slowly,  and  even 
loiter  for  a  time  in  deep  quiet  pools  now 
and  then,  but  he  takes  no  interest  in  things 
by  the  wayside  and  never  forgets  the  one 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  After  once 
entering  the  Columbia  he  ceases  to  take 
food  of  any  kind.  Different  persons  have 
examined  the  stomachs  and  no  food  has 
been  found  in  them.  I,  myself,  have  ex- 
amined scores  of  stomachs  for  this  purpose 
and  have  never  found  them  to  contain  a 
particle  of  food. 

The  fishing  season  in  the  lower  Colum- 
bia usually  extends  from  April  10  to 
August  10.  The  Blueback  salmon  enter 
the  river  from  the  sea  with  the  Chinook 
salmon  early  in  the  spring,  at  least  as  early 
as  March.  The  run  attains  its  maximum 
during  May  and  June,  but  considerable 
numbers  are  caught  even  as  late  as  August. 

Just  when  the  Bluebacks  reach  the 
vicinity  of  their  spawning  grounds  at  the 
head  of  Salmon  River  no  one  as  yet  cer- 
tainly knows.  They  have  long  been  known 
to  resort  to  the  inlets  of  the  so-called  Red- 
fish  Lakes  of  Idaho  for  spawning  purposes. 
To  within  the  last  decade  they  are  said  to 
have  come  to  these  lakes  in  countless  num- 
bers, but  they  have  been  much  less  abund- 
ant during  recent  years. 

People  who  had  seen  the  "  Redfish "  at 
these  lakes  regarded  them  with  more  or 
less  mystery.  Each  siunmer  or  early  fall 
they  would  suddenly  appear  in  the  lakes  or 
their  affluents;  for  a  few  weeks  they  might 
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be  seen  on  their  spawning  beds  in  the  cold, 
shallow  waters  of  the  inlets.  They  were 
evidently  spawning,  and  were  seen  to  chase 
one  another  about,  often  fighting  fiercely. 
After  a  short  time  their  fins  were  noticed 
to  be  more  or  less  frayed  out  and  sores 
appeared  upon  their  bodies.  A  little  later 
dead  fish  in  greater  or  less  abundance  were 
seen  and  a  little  later  still  all  disappeared; 
and  not  until  the  next  year  were  any  Red- 
fish  seen  again.  These  phenomena  were 
familiar   to   every   one   acquainted   at   all 


spawn,  return  again  to  the  deep  waters  of 
the  lakes.  Those  who  believed  that  they 
come  up  from  the  sea  attributed  the  sores 
and  frayed-out  fins  to  the  injuries  and 
wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  long,  peril- 
ous journey;  and  there  were  those  who 
contended  that,  after  spawning,  all  die,  and 
that  none  ever  returns  to  the  sea. 

Some  maintained  that  the  mutilations 
were  received  on  the  spawning  grounds  as 
a  result  of  their  fighting  and  their  con- 
tact with  the  gravel  of  the  spawning  beds. 


Alaska  Salmon  Jumping:  a  Waterfall  in  the  Upstream  Journey. 


with  the  Eedfish  Lakes,  but  the  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  them  by  different  observers 
did  not  agree.  Some  claimed  that  the 
Redfish  come  up  from  the  sea  each  year 
and  return  to  it  after  spawning.  These 
claimed  that  they  had  seen  the  Redfish  in 
the  river  below  and  ascending  to  the  lakes, 
but  admitted  that  they  were  not  then  so 
red  as  when  seen  in  the  inlets.  Others 
were  sure  that  these  fish  belong  in  the 
lakes,  and,  coming  out  into  the  inlets  to 


Naturalists  had  their  views  but  were  no 
more  agreed  than  were  the  prospectors  and 
miners  who  had  seen  the  fish  at  these 
lakes.  No  ichthyologist  had  ever  visited 
these  lakes  until  September,  1894,  when 
the  writer  made  a  brief  visit  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation with  the  hope  that,  if  he  could 
not  settle  some  of  the  mooted  questions, 
he  might,  at  least,  determine  how  best  to 
attack  the  problems.      The  investigations 
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made  indicated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch  at  least  one  of  these  lakes  con- 
tinuously from  about  the  middle  of  July 
until  late  in  September,  and  such  a  series 
of  observations  was  carried  on  in  1895,  and 
again  in  1896,  extending  from  July  17  to 
September  21  in  the  first  of  these  years, 
and  from  July  11  to  September  25  in  1896. 
Among  the  more  important  problems 
which  it  was  desired  to  solve  were  the 
following:  (1)  Do  the  Eedfish  spawning 
in  the  inlets  of  these  lakes  come  up  from 


When  they  entered  the  inlet  we  watched 
them  daily  until  the  close  of  the  spawning 
season.  The  details  of  our  observations 
need  not  be  given  here.  It  will  suffice  to 
give  only  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  more 
important  results  of  the  season's  work. 

First  of  all,  not  a  single  Redfish  was 
caught  in  any  of  the  gill-nets  which  we 
kept  in  the  outlets. 

On  July  24  we  began  to  take  Redfish  in 
the  nets  set  in  the  inlets.     They  continued 


Esquimo  Women,  of  Alaska,  Cleaning  Salmon  on  the  Beach. 


the  sea  ?  (2)  Where  and  how  are  the 
mutilations  received  ?  (3)  What  becomes 
of  the  fish  after  done  spawning?  (-4)  Do 
they  all  die,  or  return  to  the  sea  or  lake  ? 
Our  method  was  briefly  as  follows : 
Gill-nets  of  proper  mesh  were  set  in  the 
outlet  below  the  lake  and  in  the  inlet 
above,  and  frequent  visits  were  made  to 
them.  If  these  fish  come  up  from  below 
and  had  not  yet  arrived  we  would  catch 
them  in  the  outlet  nets.  If  they  had 
already  reached  the  lake,  or  belonged  in  it, 
they  would  be  caught  in  the  inlet  nets. 


coming  from  the  lakes  into  the  inlets  until 
about  September  12,  by  which  time  at  least 
2,000  Redfish  had  been  counted  by  us  in 
Alturas  Inlet,  a  small  creek  not  more  than 
three  miles  of  which  are  accessible  to  these 
fish.  Hundreds  were  examined  as  they 
were  coming  up  the  inlet  from  the  lake, 
and  not  one  of  them  showed  any  bruises, 
sores,  or  frayed-out  fins.  But  soon  after 
reaching  the  spawning  beds  individuals 
were  seen  now  and  then  with  the  fins  more 
or  less  frayed  out.  This  fraying  out  of 
the  fins  seems  to  begin  first  with  the  caudal, 
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then  on  the  front  of  the  anal  and  dorsal, 
and  later  upon  the  ventral,  and  occasion- 
ally upon  the  pectorals.  Mutilations  are 
sometimes  seen  about  the  jaws  and  back, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  back  at  the  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin  is  frequently  seen  a  large 
sore  or  abraded  space  appearing  as  if 
rubbed  off  with  coarse  sandpaper.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  spawning  scarcely  a  fish 
could  be  found  which  was  free  from  muti- 
lations. During  our  continuous  observa- 
tions of  these  fish  while  spawning  we  saw 


by  ploughing  through  it  with  their  backs. 
Both  male  and  female  take  part  in  this 
moving  of  the  gravel,  which  is  always 
accomplished  by  a  quivering  upstream 
movement  of  the  fish.  The  males  are 
more  numerous  than  the  females ;  frequent 
fighting  takes  place  between  the  males  that 
are  paired  and  the  supernumerary  males, 
and  some  injuries  are  thus  received. 

Our  gill-nets,  which  were  kept  continu- 
ously stretched  across  the  inlet  after  all 
the  fish  had  come  up  from  the  lake,  pre- 


An  Alaska  Salmon  Trap  at  Low  Tide. 


how  the  injuries  were  received.  Without 
going  too  much  into  detail,  let  it  siiffice  to 
say  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  definite 
pairing  off;  a  somewhat  definite  nest  is 
constructed  by  scooping  out  the  gravel  and 
sand;  on  this  bed  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
milt  is  poured  out  over  them,  and  the 
gravel  is  again  moved  so  as  to  cover  them 
more  or  less  securely.  The  gravel  is  moved 
about  chiefly  by  the  fish's  tail,  the  under 
part  of  the  anal  and  ventral  fins  also 
assisting;  and  often  the  fish  were  observed 
to  turn  upon  the  side  and  move  the  gravel 


vented  their  returning  to  the  lake  should 
any  have  desired  to  do  so.  But  the  evi- 
dence gathered  showed  little  or  no  tend- 
ency on  their  part  to  run  down  stream.  As 
the  season  advanced  many  fish  were  caught 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  net,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  fish  were  merely 
lodged  against  the  net,  and  were  either 
dead  or  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  resist 
the  current  which  carried  them  down. 

The  number  of  dead  fish  which  were 
seen  increased  from  day  to  day.  On  Sep- 
tember 7  there  were  by  actual  count  about 
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1,000  live  fish  in  Altiiras  Inlet;  on  Sep- 
tember 16  there  were  only  213,  and  on 
September  22  there  were  scarcely  any. 
The  nets  had  prevented  any  from  leaving 
the  inlet,  and  it  is  certain  they  all  had  died. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  Red- 
fish  is  essentially  true  of  the  Chinook  sal- 
mon, which  spawn  in  the  outlet  of  Alturas 
Lake  and  the  upper  course  of  Salmon 
River.  These  salmon  are  without  sores  or 
mutilations  when  they  arrive,  they  move 
about  the  gravel  of  their  spawning  beds, 
fight,  and  receive  injuries  in  the  same 
ways;  and,  finally,  all  die  soon  after 
spawning. 

In     conclusion,    the    following    may    be 
given  as  among  the  rnost  interesting  and 
important  results  obtained 
by  these  investigations. 

1.  The  mutilations  and 
sores  seen  upon  the  Red- 
fish  and  Chinook  salmon 
at  spawning  time  are  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  d  on  the  spawning 
grounds  and  are  not  due 
to  wear  and  tear  incident 
to  the  long  journey  from 
the  sea. 

2.  All  the  Redfish  and 
Chinook  salmon  spawning 
in  these  waters  die  after 
once  spawning. 

3.  It  is,  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  the  Chinook 
salmon  which  spawn  in 
these  waters  come  up  from 
the  sea.  Whether  the  Red- 
fish  make  the  same  journey 
has  not  been  fully  proved, 
but  the  observations  made 
at  various  places  along  the 
Columbia,  and  the  struc- 
tural identity  of  the  Red- 
fish  with  the  Blueback  sal- 
mon, make  it  certain  that 
they  do. 

But  the  Redfish  of  the 
Idaho  lakes  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
its  numbers  now  are  as 
nothing  when  compared 
with    the    vast    runs    of 


Dead  Salmon,  Partly  Destroyed  by 
Parasites. 


twenty  years  ago.  And  the  reasons  for 
this  deplorable  depletion  are  apparent  and 
easily  understood. 

In  the  lower  Columbia,  there  are  miles 
and  miles  of  gill-nets  and  hundreds  of 
pound-nets  and  weirs;  great  seines  are 
hauled  in  all  suitable  places,  and  the  banks 
are  lined  with  destructive  salmon  wheels. 
The  lower  river  is  literally  filled  with 
these  and  other  apparatus  destructive  to 
the  migrating  salmon.  They  begin  at  the 
river's  mouth  and  extend  up  the  river  as 
far  as  the  catch  renders  their  operation 
profitable. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  the  fish  which  is  able 
to  steer  clear  of  this  multitude  of  traps  set 
to  ensnare  him,  to  pass  them  all  safely  by, 
to  ascend  the  rapids  and 
leap  the  waterfalls,  and, 
finally,  to  reach  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  And 
fortunate  indeed  would  he 
be  were  the  enemies  all  left 
behind;  but  they  are  not. 
The  prospector,  the  miner, 
the  ranches,  and  the  people 
in  the  villages  have  learned 
where  the  Redfish  spawn, 
and  know  when  to  expect 
their  coming. 

Fully  one-half  of  those 
which  came  to  Alturas  In- 
let in  1895  and  in  1896 
were  destroyed  in  this  way, 
and  every  female  fish  killed 
before  spawning  entails  a 
real  and  serious  loss. 

In  justice  to  the  citizen 
of  Idaho  it  should  be  said 
that  he  has  little  or  no  di- 
rect interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Redfish.  Of 
course,  he  should  not  de- 
stroy them;  but  of  vastly 
greater  importance  is  it 
that  the  fishing  in  the  lower 
Columbia  should  be  less 
destructive,  so  that  larger 
numbers  may  be  permitted 
to  reach  their  spawning 
grounds. 


THE   GREAT   HORNED   SALMON 
OF   THE   PENOBSCOT 

By  JAMES  O.   WHITTEMORE 


SOMETIMES  one  may  hear  a  Penobscot 
riverman  swear  "by  the  great  horned 
sahiion."     Such   an  invective   dates 
from  the  year  1894,  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  fish  which  was  for  a 


considerable  period  to  the  weir  owners  of 
the  Penobscot  what  the  famous  Mrs.  Na- 
tion was  to  the  saloonkeepers  of  Kansas. 

The  horned  salmon — which  was  probably 
not  a  salmon  at  all — appeared  in  the  river 


"The  salmon  swished  right  across  his  countenance." 
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at  irregular  intervals  for  a  period  covering 
nearly  five  seasons,  leaving  ruin  and  devas- 
tation in  its  wake,  and  eluding  capture 
often  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

This  remarkable  fish — the  rivermen  all 
swore  that  it  was  a  solitary  individual — re- 
sembled a  large,  well  proportioned  Atlantic 
or  Penobscot  River  salmon  in  respect  to 
color,  size,  and  shape.  But  it  had  the  sin- 
gular distinguishing  characteristic  of  an 
elongated  upper  jaw,  or,  some  say,  a  uni- 
eornlike  growth  from  the  os  frontis,  which 
formed  a  knife  some  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  sharp  enough,  when  backed  by 
the  weight  of  the  fish,  to  cut  the  heaviest 
nets  with  ease. 

And  this  piscatorial  marvel  seemed  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  use  of  his  appendage 
extraordinary.  When  he  found  himself  en- 
trapped in  a  weir  or  pound  net  he  did  not 
exhaust  his  strength  with  frantic  dashes 
like  the  less  favored  of  his  fellow  captives, 
but  deliberately  and  with  judgment  ripped 
up  the  net  and  moved  out  into  freedom, 
followed  by  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  and 
others  of  a  miscellaneous  collection. 

Generally  he  got  in  his  work  before  the 
weir  tenders  arrived,  and  the  empty  pound 
and  torn  net  told  the  story. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  famous 
fish  first  appeared  to  'Lisha  Treat,  who  for 
years  operated  a  weir  on  Brigadier's  Isl- 
and; but  Mr.  Treat's  stories  were  not  con- 
sidered in  the  strict  light  of  truth  until 
they  had  been  verified  several  times  by  oth- 
ers who  had  similar  experiences. 

It  had  been  a  backward  season  with 
'Lisha.  Salmon  and  all  other  kinds  of 
marketable  fish  had  been  scarce,  and  prices 
were  firm  in  consequence.  So  it  was  that 
when  Mr.  Treat  paddled  out  to  his  weir  one 
morning  and,  peering  between  the  meshes 
of  the  pound,  saw  four  big,  plump  salmon 
worth  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  in  Bos- 
ton, a  dozen  fine  roe  shad,  and  several 
bushels  of  alewives,  he  was  a  happy  man 
indeed.  'Lisha  took  all  the  precautions 
born  of  long  and  dear  experience.  He  cau- 
tiously crept  through  the  little  wicker  gate 
into  the  pound  and  poised  his  dip  net  to 
scoop  in  the  largest  salmon.  But  the  sal- 
mon didn't  propose  to  be  scooped.  It  com- 
menced a  circuit  of  the  weir,  round  and 
round,  faster  and  faster,  until  it  looked  a 
silver  streak  in  the  water.  The  pound  grew 
to  be  a  miniature  whirlpool,  and  'Lisha  was 
almost  dizzy  watching  the  strange  proceed- 


ings. In  all  his  experience  he  had  never 
seen  a  salmon  cut  up  like  that  before,  and 
he  had  been  in  the  business  going  on  forty 
years.  Suddenly,  as  if  the  exercise  had 
been  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  momen- 
tum, the  salmon  thrust  his  nose  against  the 
netting,  half  his  body  came  out  of  the 
water,  and  with  a  tremendous  splashing  he 
wriggled  his  way  two  yards  along  the  edge 
of  the  netting  close  to  the  weir  floor. 

When  'Lisha  had  wiped  the  spray  from 
his  eyes  he  beheld  a  clean  cut  in  the  netting 
some  four  feet  in  length.  The  tide  flaunted 
the  loose  ends  around  him,  and  as  he  looked, 
out  through  the  opening  darted  the  salmon 
and  the  shad  and  the  alewives,  leaving  for 
'Lisha  only  a  few  bewildered  flounders  and 
a  dead  eel.  "Wall,  I  swow  to  man!  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  an'  I  be  durned  if  I 
can  hardly  believe  them,"  was  Mr.  Treat's 
comment  as  he  paddled  to  shore. 

When  Mr.  Treat  told  his  story  up  in 
Harriman's  store  that  night,  no  one  be- 
lieved it.  It  was  greeted  with  scoffs  and 
jeers,  and  nothing  which  'Lisha  could  do  or 
say  could  in  the  least  degree  impress  upon 
the  loafers,  the  most  of  them  fishermen, 
that  a  salmon  with  a  knife  in  his  mouth 
had  come  into  the  weir  and  cut  his  way  out 
again.  Then,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Toby 
Ginn,  the  smart  young  clerk,  fixed  over  a 
"  Liars'  License  "  which  a  cigar  drummer 
had  left,  and  with  due  formality  presented 
it  to  'Lisha,  a  ceremony  which  the  people 
much  enjoyed. 

But  'Lisha's  turn  to  laugh  came  soon.  It 
was  not  more  than  a  week  later  that  Dea- 
con William  Phelps,  who  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  big  weir  at  Sandy  Point,  had  a  very 
similar  experience  with  a  fish,  or  "  Satan  in 
the  form  of  a  fish,"  as  the  good  deacon  very 
emphatically  characterized  the  cause  of  his 
troubles.  It  was  against  his  principles  to 
use  profane  and  wicked  words.  With  his 
weir  brimming  full  of  alewives  and  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  shad,  the  deacon  saw  a 
big  fish  deliberately  rip  up  the  netting ;  and 
then  the  whole  catch  went  swimming  with 
a  joyful  fluttering  of  tails  out  into  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

This  mysterious  swimming  terror  soon 
became  a  dreaded  reality.  From  Sandy 
Point  he  visited  the  weirs  on  Verona,  and 
then  kept  on  up  the  river,  visiting  Marsh 
Bay,  Drachm  Point,  Bald  Hill  Cove,  and 
Mill  Creek.    He  even  tore  a  pound  net  to 
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bits  in  Kent's  Eddy,  right  in  sight  of  the 
City  of  Bangor. 

It  followed  naturally  that  every  fisher- 
man on  the  river  was  intent  upon  capturing 
the  free  lance  of  the  Penobscot,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  it,  but  because  a  local  sci- 
entist who  had  heard  of  the  strange  doings 
had  offered  a  reward  c^f  $50  for  the  capture 
of  the  fish  alive,  or  half  that  amount  for  its 
dead  body  in  good  condition. 

Jerry  Beazley,  who  worked  for  Ambrose 
Dudley  on  the  Prospect  Shore,  came  as 
near  getting  the  money  as  any  one.  It  was 
Jerry's  luck  to  discover  one  morning  that 
much-wanted  fish  in  Dudley's  weir.  The 
water  had  dropped  off  until  something  more 
than  two  feet  remained  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pound.  There  was  the  salmon  sulking 
in  a  shady  corner,  gently  moving  his  fins 
against  the  current,  his  long,  keen  knife 
plainly  in  sight. 

Jerry  was  very  much  excited.  He  dared 
not  trust  to  the  dip  net,  and  so  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  decided  to  wade  into  the 
pound  and  kick  the  fish  to  death  before  it 
would  have  time  to  rip  out.  Besides  the 
netting  w^as  mostly  of  wire  mesh  planned 
especially  for  fish  who  go  swimming  around 
with  knives  in  their  mouths. 

Jerry  climbed  into  the  pound  and  ap- 
proached the  fish  with  great  caution.  The 
salmon  commenced  his  usual  tactics  of 
swimming  rapidly  around  the  enclosure  and 
then  attacked  the  netting  with  his  horn. 
But  this  availed  nothing.  Only  one  way  of 
escape  was  left  for  the  fish  and  that  the 
narrow  entrance  so  easy  to  find  from  the 
outside  but  so  difiicult  to  locate  from  with- 
in. This  salmon  was  no  ordinary  fish,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  rip  his  way  out 
commenced  to  nose  along  for  the  exit.  But 
Jerry  anticipated  this  move  and  planted 
his  rubber  boots  firmly  in  the  entrance;  as 
they  were  of  fair  proportions  they  very 
nearly  blocked  the  opening.  Jerry's  tactics 
were  now  of  the  waiting  kind.  He  thought 
that  he  could  keep  the  fish  in  until  the  tide 
left  the  weir  floor  dry  and  then  it  would  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  capture 
the  much-wanted  scaly  devastation. 

But  the  salmon  had  no  idea  of  meeting 
such  an  ignominious  death.  He  sulked  for 
a  few  minutes  and  Jerry  got  a  trifle  off  his 
guard.  The  latter  thought  perhaps  the  fish 
had  been  injured  by  his  contact  with  the 
wire  netting,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  to 
reconnoitre  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  was 


possible  in  two  feet  of  water  flowing  with 
considerable  force.  Jerry  reckoned  that 
with  one  good  kick  in  the  nose  the  fish 
would  be  as  good  as  his.  He  shuffled  along 
a  few  steps  farther,  and  the  salmon  retreat- 
ed to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pound.  The 
entrance  was  unguarded,  and  the  salmon 
saw  his  chance  for  life.  Suddenly  he  turned 
with  a  swish  and  like  a  jeweled  javelin  shot 
across  the  pound,  the  water  fairly  seething 
in  his  wake.  Jerry  saw  it  coming  and 
poised  himself  for  a  punt  which  had  it 
landed  would  have  been  the  eternal  undo- 
ing of  that  fish.  But  between  fear  of  the 
ugly  looking  knife  coming  toward  him,  the 
slimy  boards  of  the  weir  floor,  and  the 
rather  strong  tide  current,  Jerry,  not  being 
a  particularly  agile  youth,  lost  his  balance 
completely,  and  came  down  with  a  splash 
and  crash.  His  fall  was  something  stu- 
pendous. He  says  that  the  salmon  swashed 
right  across  his  countenance  and  sailed 
out  through  the  entrance,  taking  his  hat  on 
that  long  shining  horn.  Anj^way,  Jerry 
lost  his  hat  and  a  salmon  worth  fifty  dollars 
to  science. 

Stories  of  this  fish  are  numerous  now  in 
the  lore  of  the  Penobscot.  Stephen  Lis- 
comb,  of  Lincolnville,  says  he  is  sure  he 
saw  the  horned  salmon  on  the  outside  of 
his  weir,  jabbing  holes  in  the  netting  just 
for  pure  deviltry  or  to  let  the  other  salmon 
out.  Ezra  Dobson,  of  Northport,  is  quite 
sure  he  saw  it  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  sharp- 
ening its  horn  on  a  flinty  ledge. 

The  Fish  Commission  experts  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  fish  has  not  been  cap- 
tured. They  have  interviewed  every  one 
they  can  find  who  has  ever  seen  the  fish, 
and  the  descriptions,  except  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  horn,  tally  fairly  well. 
The  Commission  is  puzzled  to  tell  whether 
it  is  a  freak  salmon  or  a  wandering 
specimen  of  some  species  unknown. 

Ben  Pullen,  who  runs  the  Prospect  ferry, 
says,  in  the  way  of  a  theory  of  his  own, 
that  a  big  salmon  has  in  some  way  become 
entangled  with  a  sheath  knife  which,  with 
a  lanyard  attached,  has  been  dropped  over- 
board by  some  sailor,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  fish  to  get  clear  from  this  encum- 
brance has  caused  all  the  damage. 

A  reappearance  of  this  phenomenon 
would  create  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  from 
Rockland  to  Bangor,  but  it  would  give 
some  zest  to  the  fishing  business,  and  some 
one  might  possibly  get  that  fifty  dollars. 


RAS   HASKINS'   DOG 


^j  JAMES  H.   TUCKERMAN 


THEY  wan't  only  one  creetur  in  th' 
world  meaner  'n  Eas  Haskins,  and 
that  creetur  wuz  Ras  Haskins's 
dog.  'Tween  'em,  them  two  'peared  t'  hev 
cornered  th'  hull  crop,  an'  wuz  a  holdin' 
on  'spectin'  t'  hev  cussedness  t'  sell  'fore 
spring." 

The  old  friend  from  Connecticut  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  rubbed  his  hand  with  a 
soothing  touch  over  the  head  of  an  ancient 
collie  that  after  many  laborious  efforts  had 
climbed  half  way  into  his  master's  lap  and 
was  insisting,  in  lazy,  half  muffled  growls, 
upon  being  recognized.  The  man  from 
Connecticut  never  spoke  of  dogs  as  "  real 
fanciers  "  do.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
if  he  could  have  told  you  whether  the  clas- 
sic brow  of  the  terrier  from  Boston  should 
have  "  a  well  defined  stop  "  or  no  stop  at 
all;  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  beauty 
expressed  in  stifle  curves  or  of  the  geomet- 
rical nicety  of  caudal  angles,  and  his  old 
heart  would  have  gone  out  to  his  dog  with 
a  woman's  tenderness  had  you  told  him 
that  by  a  slight  operation  the  ears  of  the 
collie  might  be  made  to  set  properly. 
Whenever  he  talked  dog — and  he  often  did 
in  the  evenings  when  the  summer  mists 
were  on  the  meadows — it  was  always  in  the 
simple  country  phrases  of  one  who  speaks 
of  a  neighbor  whom  he  has  known  long  and 
intimately. 

"  I  never  seed  a  dumb  beast,"  he  resumed 
after  pushing  the  collie  gently  from  him, 
"  so  innercent  'er  helpless  'er  little  that 
that  dog  o'  Ras  Haskins's  wouldn't  kill,  'er 
'tempt  to,  an'  in  jestice  t'  th'  dog  I  got  t' 
allow  they  wan't  many  too  big  fer  him  t' 
tackle  nuther.  Powerful  set  up  creetur,  he 
wuz — a  cross  'tween  a  yaller  sheep  dog  an' 
four  er'  five  other  varieties  that  hain't 
never  bin  classified.  He  had  a  coat  o'  rank 
yaller  hair — t'  thick  and  coarse  fer  any  or- 
dinary dog  t'  bite  through,  and  a  pair  o' 
long,  snappin',  snarlin'  jaws  that  when  they 
wan't  t'  work  on  sunthin'  wuz  a  drawed 
back  a-sneerin'  at  ye.  Allers  reminded  me 
o'  Ras's  grin — only  t'  wan't 's  slick  an'  pur- 
lin' as  Ras's.    'Feared  like  that  dog  wuz 


jest  a  hankerin'  t'  git  insulted  an'  hev  his 
f eelin's  hurt  most  th'  time  so'st  he  could 
relieve  'em  on  th'  next  creetur  he  met. 
'Stead  o'  speakin'  to  ye  civil  and  friendly 
when  ye  met  him  on  th'  road,  like  me  'er 
you  would,  he  jest  stiffened  out  and  his  yal- 
ler hair  riz  's  if  he'd  had  a  streak  o'  raw 
lightenin'  run  through  him. 

"  Fer  'most  three  years  them  two  run 
roughshod,  as  ye  might  term  it,  over  th' 
hull  country,  an'  they  wan't  a  cat  in  th' 
neighborhood  that  wan't  pretty  much  ex- 
terminated, ner  a  pet  that  want  killed  'er 
scarred  up  fer  life.  Folks  didn't  like  t'  kill 
th'  brute  becuz  Ras  bought  'bout  all  th' 
calves  and  butter  they  wuz  in  th'  country, 
and  they  knowed  they  couldn't  afford  to 
offend  him.  An'  Ras  certainly  sot  a  store 
by  that  dog.  I  got  t'  thinkin'  it  over,  an'  I 
made  up  my  mind  Ras  liked  th'  dog  becuz 
he  did  outspoken  all  th'  cussed  mean  things 
Ras  would  'a'  liked  t'  hev  done,  but  das- 
sent. 

"  Well,  sir,  that  little  misunderstandin' 
'tween  my  dog  and  your'n  this  arternoon 
called  up  a  couple  o'  fights  I  was  witness  to 
and  in  which  Ras's  dog  figgered  somewhat 
conspicuous.  They  wan't  what  ye'd  call 
stric'ly  orthodox  dog  fights,  an'  I'm  goin'  t' 
let  ye  hev  'em. 

"  A  few  summers  back  one  o'  them 
young  city  fellers  cum  up  here  t'  visit,  and 
fetched  along  with  him  a  little  black  bob- 
tailed  dog — one  o'  them  purty  little  cusses 
they  call  a  cocker  span'il,  with  no  legs  't  all 
t'  speak  of,  but  thunderin'  long  on  ears — 
could  'a'  tied  'em  'most  in  a  bow  knot  un- 
der his  chin.  An'  he  wus  the  cutest  little 
creetur  ye  ever  see ;  coat  a-shimmerin'  's  if 
he'd  bin  shined  up  with  stove  polish.  In 
th'  village  he  wuz  kinder  shy  and  timid, 
and  walked  'long  behind  th'  young  feller 
with  his  bobtail  hangin'  down  jest  like  a 
little  black  bear,  but  out  in  th'  fields — 
where  there  wan't  no  one  payin'  no  atten- 
tion t'  him — he  was  as  perk  as  a  sparrer, 
a-chasin'  birds  an'  sticks  an'  a-boundin' 
through  th'  tall  grass  's  if  he  wus  made  o' 
Indjy  rubber,  a-laughin' an' a-barkin'  an'  a- 
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hollerin'  to  hisself  all  th'  time.  One  day 
they  cum  past  my  duck  pond,  an'  when 
that  little  black  cuss  sot  eyes  on  th'  ducks 
away  he  cum  f  er  'em — tight's  them  milkin' 
stool  legs  could  carry  him,  a-hollerin'  every 
time  he  got  a  chanst  t'  ketch  his  breath. 
O'  course  th'  ducks  swum  out  into  th'  mid- 
dle soon  's  they  heard  him  comin',  but  what 
did  that  little  feller  do  when  he  got  t'  th' 
edge  o'  th'  pond  an'  finds  'em  gone,  but  sit 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  wave  them  front 
feet  o'  his'n  at  th'  ducks — jest  's  if  he 
'spected  'em  all  t'  cum  t'  him  to  onct.  His 
young  master  cum  along  bout  that  time,  an' 
when  he  seed  his  dog  he  'most  doubled  up 
laughin'.  '  You're  learning,'  he  says,  sittin' 
down  beside  him  an'  still  chucklin',  '  like 
all  the  rest  of  us  have  to,  that  the  pretty 
little  tricks  we  were  so  proud  of  Avhen  we 
were  youngsters  don't  go  for  much  in  the 
world  outside.'  Th'  little  dog  kinder 
smiled  like  he  knowed  he'd  bin  a  mite  fool- 
ish, an'  turnin'  back  t'  bark  onct  at  th' 
ducks  so'st  t'  git  th'  last  word  in,  he  starts 
rompin'  off  crost  th'  fields. 

"  They  hadn't  bin  here  more'n  two  weeks 
when  they  happened  t'  stroll  one  day  out 
on  th'  road  past  Ras  Haskins's  place. 
Th'  little  dog  wuz  a  gallopin'  arter  a  flock 
o'  sparrers,  an'  when  they  flew  in  th'  wheat 
field  opposite  Ras's  house  th'  little  feller 
put  his  front  paws  on  th'  rail  fence  that 
divided  th'  road  from  th'  field  an'  barked 
's  if  he  would  bust.  That  'tracted  Ras's 
dog,  an'  'fore  th'  other  little  feller  knowed 
it,  th'  big  yaller  one  had  him  by  th'  neck 
shakin'  him  's  if  he  wuz  a  rat.  Th'  young 
man  from  the  city  cum  a-hurryin'  up  's 
fast  's  he  could  t'  rescue  his  span'il,  but  he 
couldn't  break  the  other  dog's  holt,  strive's 
he  weuld.  'Bout  that  time,  Ras,  hearin' 
th'  noise,  came  a-strollin'  down  from  th' 
barn,  an'  arter  takin'  in  th'  situation  an' 
th'  size  o'  th'  other  feller's  dog,  jest 
sprawled  hisself  against  th'  fence  t'  see  th' 
fight.  That  's  alius  th'  way  Ras  did  when 
he  seed  his  dog  had  got  things  t'  suit  him 
'bout  right.  '  Come  out  here  and  take  off 
your  dog !  '  th'  city  feller  hollers ;  '  he'll  kill 
mine  in  a  minute  more.'  Ras  jest  slid  his 
hat  back  an'  spit  crost  th'  fence.  '  I've 
allers  made  it  a  pint,'  he  says,  in  th'  sneer- 
in'  way  he  had  when  he  seed  things  wuz 
comin'  his  way,  '  never  t'  interfere  when 
folks  git  t'  quarrelin';  they  ain't  no  sem- 
blance o'  sense  in  it,  an'  likesnuff  they'll 
turn  on  ye  'fore  ye  know  it.    An'  th'  same 


rule  holds  good  fer  dog  fights — 'sides,  even 
if  my  dog  did  use  your'n  up,  ye  wouldn't 
lose  more'n  six  inches  o'  dog.  Ye  city 
dudes  oughter  have  sense  'nough  t'  leave 
them  toys  t'  hum.' 

"  While  Ras  was  airin'  them  views  on 
seeh  subjects,  th'  minit  th'  other  feller  had 
spoke  of  past  an'  with  it  th'  life  o'  that 
pert  little  span'il.  At  first  th'  city  feller 
didn't  say  nothin';  jest  stooped  down  an' 
picked  up  th'  body  an'  began  smoothin' 
down  th'  soft  rumpled  fur.  Seemed  like 
he  must  'a'  stood  there  most  two  minits. 
Finally  he  looks  up  an'  walks  over  t'  where 
Ras  wuz  standin'.  I  hain't  never  seed  a 
whiter  face  on  no  man  ner  woman  than 
that  city  feller's  was  then — ner  a  stiller 
one.  '  I'm  not  going  to  threaten  you,'  he 
says,  lookin'  Ras  in  th'  eye  an'  speakin'  in 
a  kind  of  a  steady,  quiet  voice  that  sounded 
like  his  face  looked.  '  I'm  not  going  to 
threaten  you — only  bullies  like  you  do 
that.  I  could  wring  your  neck,  or  I  could 
kill  yoiir  miserable  cur,  or  I  could  do  both ; 
but  what  good  would  that  do  ? '  Th'  young 
feller  stopped  a  minit,  an'  then  went  off  on 
'nother  tack — 's  if  he  wuz  talkin'  to  his- 
self. '  No,  that  won't  do  at  all,'  he  kinder 
mutters;  '  there  would  be  no  more  satisfac- 
tion in  that  than  having  this  old  brute 
arrested.  What  I  want  is  something  that 
will  be  vicious,  as  damnably  vicious  as  this 
has  been — something  that  will  be  complete 
and  adequate.'  He  sorter  stumbled  around 
fer  a  minit  try  in'  t'  think  o'  sumthin' 
more  t'  say,  an'  all  t'  onct  turned  an' 
walked  down  th'  road — a-carryin'  th'  little 
dead  dog  with  him.  Ras  he  jest  stood 
there  and  grinned,  an'  arter  a  while  walks 
back  inter  his  barn  a-whistlin'.  But  I 
knowed  we  hadn't  seed  th'  last  o'  that  fuss. 

"  That  same  night  when  I  went  down  to 
th'  depot  I  seed  th'  young  feller  a-pacin' 
up  an'  down  th'  platform  a-waitin'  fer  th' 
express  to  New  York.  Jest  'fore  train 
time  I  slid  up  'longside  o'  him.  '  Have  ye 
run  cross  anythin'  that  'pears  adequate 
yet,'  I  says  t'  him.  He  looked  at  me  fer  a 
second  an'  then  smiled — wan't  what  ye 
might  call  an  amiable  smile.  *  Perhaps 
so^'  he  says;  'perhaps  so.' 

"  'Twas  a  couple  o'  days  er  more  'fore  he 
got  back  agin,  an'  when  he  finally  cum, 
darn  me  if  he  didn't  have  another  little 
dog  with  him !  This  one  wuz  a  white  'un, 
an'  stead  o'  havin'  no  tail  he  didn't  have 
no  ears.    He  wuz  considerable  bigger'n  th' 
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black  feller,  but  only  'bout  a  quarter  th' 
size  o'  Ras's  dog.  Th'  next  mornin'  when 
th'  young  feller  cum  down  fer  his  mail  I 
got  a  better  look  at  th'  new  creetur.  He 
wuz  a  awful  silent  dog — kinder  gray  and 
grim  round  th'  head,  an'  he  never  paid  no 
more  'tention  when  farmers'  dogs  cum  tip- 
toein  'round  than  's  if  he  never  seed  'em. 
I  never  reko-lek'  seein'  a  dog  so  powerful 
sot  on  mindin'  his  own  business.  '  Wan't 
one  dog  killed  enough  for  ye,'  I  says  t'  th' 
feller.  '  No,  it  was  not,'  he  says,  kinder 
short  and  surly,  an'  with  that  they  starts 
walkin'  leisurely  out  toward  Ras's  place. 
When  I  drove  out  that  arternoon  I  met  him 
comin'  home  with  th'  white  dog  still  fol- 
lerin'  at  his  heels.  '  I  see  yer  new  dog's 
still  livin','  I  hollers  t'  him.  '  I  guess  ye 
didn't  meet  th'  yaller  one  t'day,  did  ye  ? ' 
'  No,  I  did  not,'  he  says,  in  th'  same  short 
way  o'  speakin'.  '  If  that  white  'un  's  any 
good,'  I  says — tryin'  t'  draw  th'  feller  out 
— '  he  don't  'pear  t'  do  much  braggin'.' 
'You  may  have  noticed,  my  friend,'  th' 
feller  answers  back,  '  that  those  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  their  profession  rarely  do.' 
That's  all  he  had  t'  offer,  an'  arter  lookin' 
down  at  th'  white  dog  kinder  thoughtful 
he  starts  off  fer  hum.  Fer  most  three  days 
them  two — the  city  feller  an'  th'  white 
dog — strolled,  absent  minded  an'  aimless 
like  t'  all  'pearance,  back  an'  forth  on  th' 
road  that  led  to  Ras  Haskin's  place.  They 
must  'a'  knowed  every  fence  post  on  both 
sides  th'  road  'fore  they  found  what  they 
wuz  lookin'  fer.  But  they  found  it.  I've 
alius  kinder  thought  th'  bustin'  of  them 
whiffletrees  as  I  wuz  a  passin'  Ras's  house 
that  arternoon  must  'a'  bin  a  act  o'  Provi- 
dence. I'd  cherished  sumthin'  of  a  grudge 
agin  that  yaller  dog  myself.  Well,  sir,  jest 
'bout  th'  time  them  whiffletrees  gin  out 
along  cum  them  two— th'  city  feller  an'  th' 
white  dog.  They  wuz  still  down  th'  road 
quite  a  piece  when  Ras's  dog  sighted  'em. 
Down  through  th'  middle  o'  th'  road  he 
cum,  a-growlin'  an'  a-snappin'  an'  a-sneer- 
in'.  Whirlin'  up  th'  dust  an'  a-bristlin' 
like  he'd  had  a  family  grudge  agin  that 
little  white  dog  fer  more'n  fifty  years. 
When  th'  feller  from  th'  city  heerd  him 
comin' — sounded  jest  like  a  pack  o'  wolves 
— he  called  his  dog  out  into  th'  middle  o' 
th'  road,  and  stood  there  waitin',  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  an'  his  eyes  on  both  dogs  t' 
onct. 

"  I've  alius  kinder  mistrusted  since  that 


jest  'fore  Ras's  dog  cum  up  with  th'  while 
'un  he  sorter  got  th'  idee  into  his  mind  that 
mebbe  things  wan't  jest 's  he'd  planned  'em; 
't  any  rate  he  slowed  down  sum  at  th'  last 
jump  an'  began  walkin'  round  th'  other  fel- 
ler's dog  stiff  legged  's  if  he  might  'gree  to 
a  compromise  er  talk  it  over  first  jest  t' 
be  obligin'.  But  Lord,  they  wan't  time ! 
Ras's  dog  wuz  t'  late — a  woman  might 
jest  's  well  stop  in  a  hundred  acre  pastur 
an'  try  t'  explain  to  a  Durham  bull  why 
she  wuz  a-carryin'  a  red  parasol.  While 
th'  yaller  dog  wuz  hintin'  at  overtur's  an' 
a-gettin'  less  an'  less  insulted  every  minit 
that  little  white  dog,  as  ye  might  say,  '  had 
cleared  fer  action.'  When  I  got  there — 
an'  I  wan't  more'n  three-quarters  of  an 
hoiir  unhookin'  them  bosses — he  wuz 
a-crouchin'  down  with  his  belly 'most  on  th' 
ground,  an'  where  all  them  muscles  cum 
from  I  hain't  never  bin  able  t'  learn;  they 
stood  out  on  both  sides  o'  his  backbone  big- 
ger'n  a  hired  man's  arm.  His  lips  was  a 
drawed  back  in  a  clean  straight  line,  with 
a  sorter  purplish  red  streak  showin'  'tween 
'em,  and  th'  hair  on  his  back  had  riz  jest 
the  way  ye've  seen  iron  filin's  cum  up  under 
one  o'  them  toy  magnets.  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  eyes,  an'  I  knowed  then  why  Ras's 
dog  wuz  a  hankerin'  so  fer  one  o'  these 
here  armistices  ye  hear  tell  about.  Them 
eyes  wuz  squinted  up  sum — a  f  oiler  in' 
every  step  th'  yaller  dog  took — an'  yet  they 
was  s'  awful  steady  an'  sot  an'  shinin' — 
shinin'  jest  th'  way  them  little  boss  stall 
winders  lights  up  when  th'  settin'  sun 
ketches  'em — that  ye'd  allowed  th'  hell  fire 
o'  eternity  wuz  in  'em.  I  looked  that  dog 
all  over,  an'  let  go  a  little  prayer  o'  thanks- 
givin'  that  I  wan't  standin'  in  th'  yaller 
dog's  shoes  jest  at  that  per'ticlar  minit. 
Well,  sir,  them  two  stood  there  lookin'  at 
one  'nother  fer  quite  a  spell — long  enough 
fer  me  an'  th'  city  feller  t'  back  up  agin  th' 
fence.  *  It's  going  to  be  adequate,'  he 
whispers  t'  me ;  '  damnably,  sweetly  ade- 
quate.' Then  he  raises  his  arm  an'  waves 
to  th'  dog :  '  Worry  him.  Laddie,'  he  hol- 
lers.    '  Worry  him !  ' 

The  old  friend  paused,  drew  his  brows 
into  a  deep  frown,  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  toe  of  one  boot.  "  'S  fer's  th'  white 
dog  went,"  he  said,  "  I  'low  I  was  kinder 
disapinted.  He  was  th'  silentest  dog  I 
ever  see  in  a  fight — wan't  makin'  n'  more 
noise  'n  if  he  was  waitin'  fer  th'  benedic- 
tion.    But " — and  the  old  man  allowed  his 
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breath  to  escape  in  a  long-drawn  sigh — 
"  He  wuz  the  suddenest.  Lord-alivin'  !  In 
jest  one  second  arter  that  feller  swung  his 
arm  there  'peared  t'  be  a  hull  flock  o' 
them  white  dogs  a-pickin  ont'  Ras's  dog 
ter  onct.  Th'  road  wuz  swarmin'  with  'em. 
An'  th'  yeller  cuss  was  fightin'  sum  too — 
fightin'  fer  all  he  knowed.  Th'  only  trouble 
'peared  t'  be  that  jest  as  them  jaws  o'  his'n 
shet  t'gether  on  sum  vital  spot  them  white 
dogs  wuz  somewhere  else — like  'snothangin' 
ter  an  ear  er  leg  er  both.  '  He's  only  spar- 
ring,' th'  city  feller  says  t'  me,  '  just  a  lit- 
tle body  work ;  he  does  that  every  day  with 
the  muzzle  on,  merely  for  practise.  That 
white  dog  you  see  before  you,'  he  continues, 
goin'  into  th'  trifles  th'  way  men  alius  do 
when  they  gits  excited ;  '  that  white  dog,' 
he  says,  '  is  the  Laddie — the  Hoboken  Lad- 
die, and  when  men  speak  his  name  they  do 
so  with  reverence.  He  has  not  begun  to 
fight  yet.'  Them  bein'  the  circumstances, 
I  ketched  myself  all  t'  onct  feelin'  kinder 
sorry  fer  Ras's  yaller  cuss.  What  chanst 
had  he  agin  a  dog  with  a  reputation  like 
that — '  Lias  not  begun  to  fight  yet !  '  Why, 
them's  th'  words,  I  says  t'  myself,  that  old 
Paul  Jones  hollers  out  t'  them  Britishers. 
Then  I  happened  to  reko-lek'  all  th'  cus- 
sed mean  things  that  brute  had  done,  an' 
I  saw  that  pert  little  span'il  standin'  agin 
th'  fence,  his  stub  tail  waggin'-  like  th" 
pend'lum  of  a  clock  when  ye  take  the 
weight  off,  an'  a  barkin'  fit  t'  bust;  I  reko- 
lected,  too,  what  happened  arterwards,  an' 
my  old  blood  begun  t'  jest  riz  up  an'  sizzle 
fer  th'  white  dog  t'  win.  '  Sick  him,  ye 
little  white  cuss,'  I  hollers ;  '  sick  him !  ' 
An'  all  t'  onct  th'  yaller  dog  lets  out  a  aw- 
ful holler  o'  surrender.  Th'  noise  brought 
Ras  from  th'  barn  on  th'  run.  'Fore  he 
reached  th'  road,  however,  them  long  white 
jaws  had  shet  on  the  other  feller's  throat, 
an'  I  knowed  from  th'  way  they  cum 
t'gether  they  wan't  nothin'  short  of  a  spe- 
cial dispensashun  could  ever  pry  'em 
open. 

'• '  Call  off  yer  dog!  '  Ras  hellers,  seein' 


how  things  wuz  goin'.  '  Take  him  off,  'er 
I'll  have  th'  law  on  ye— I'll  kill  ye  both !  ' 
"  The  young  city  feller  never  says  a 
word  at  first — ^jest  stepped  up  to  Ras,  an' 
shovin'  the  flat  of  his  hand  under  Ras's 
nose,  pushed  him  off  t'  one  side.  '  I  alius 
make  it  a  pint,'  he  says,  imitatin'  Ras's 
voice  an'  swingin'  one  arm  kinder  free  and 
ominous  like  to  his  side,  '  never  t'  inter- 
fere in  other  folks'  quarrels,  an'  I  make 
it  a  pint,  moreover,  never  t'  let  anybody 
else  interfere  in  'em — especially  in  a  case 
like  this.'  I  see  by  the  way  his  face  wuz 
a-twitehin'  he  wuz  jest  a-hankerin'  t'  let  go 
at  Ras,  but  he  didn't.  '  You  and  your  cur,' 
he  says  instead,  '  are  learning  a  great 
moral  lesson.  I  regret,'  he  says,  '  that  it 
is  too  late  for  your  cur  to  profit  much  by 
it,  and  I  fear  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you 
that  your  intellect  is  a  little  too  much 
warped  to  grasp  it  all  at  once,  but,'  he 
says,  waving  his  hand  toward  th'  dogs, 
'  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  ponder 
over  it;  it  takes  some  years  to  collect  in 
one  dog:  all  the  viciousness  there  is,  er  was, 

rather,  in  that  brute  there.'  " 

-»  -X-  *  ^  * 

The  man  from  Connecticut  paused 
again,  removed  his  feet  from  the  porch 
rail,  and  cleared  his  throat.  lie  evidently 
was  selecting  words  from  his  vocabulary 
that  would  carry  conviction  with  them. 
"  ISTow,  I  want  ye'  t'  fully  understand,"  he 
explained,  earnestly,  "  that  I  ain't  a-tryin' 
t'  defend  that  young  city  feller's  conduct; 
ner  t'  say  that  he  acted  in  what  ye'd  call  a 
real  Christianlike  spirit;  there  ain't  no 
denying'  he  let  th'  sun  go  down  on  his 
wrath  fer  most  seven  nights  runnin',  an' 
ye  got  t'  'low  his  idee  o'  gettin'  smit  on  th' 
t'other  cheek  wan't  strie'ly  orthodox,  but " 
— and  the  old  friend  from  Connecticut 
drew  in  a  long,  deep  breath — "  'S  fer's  I'm 
concerned  /  hain't  never  seed  nowheres  a 
completer  er  a  slicker  renderin'  o'  th' 
Scriptur  passage: 

"  '  An  eye  fer  an  eye  an'  a  tooth  fer  a 
tooth.' " 
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MUCH-NAMED,  not  infrequently 
much  overrated,  and  not  seldom 
much-abused,  this  fish  occupies  a 
rather  ambiguous  position  among  those 
species  which  by  virtue  of  certain  fighting 
qualities  have  earned  recognition  as  game- 
fish.  Greatest  of  our  pike,  and  a  veritable 
freebooter  of  fresh  water,  he  has  his  full 
share  of  that  strength,  speed,  and  voracity 
which  have  earned  for  his  tribe  the  rather 
doubtful  notoriety  they  enjoy.  The  term 
"  wolf  of  fresh  water  "is  not  so  far  amiss  as 
at  first  glance  it  might  appear.  Scientific 
authorities  have  decided  that  the  masca- 
longe  and  its  near  relative,  the  great  north- 
ern pickerel,  shall  be  respectively  known  as 
Lucius  masquinongy  and  Lucius  lucius. 

The  'lunge  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
their  tributaries,  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  basin,  and  the  Wisconsin  lakes. 
Wherever  its  habitat,  it  is  the  same  old 
lusty  pike,  tlie  savage  of  unsalted  seas,  and 
a  holy  terror  to  any  other  fish  small  enough 
to  fit  inside  of  it.  Just  how  large  the 
'lunge  grows  probably  is  an  open  question 
— eighty-odd  pounds  would  be  about  the 
limit.  I  have  seen  one  which  scaled  a 
trifle  over  fifty  pounds. 

The  sportsmanlike  methods  of  taking 
this  fish  are  trolling  with  the  rod  and  the 
long  handline,  and  both  frequently  afford 
the  liveliest  of  lively  sport.  Occasionally 
a  medium-sized  specimen  suri^rises  some 
angler  who  is  using  live  minnow  bait  for 
bass,  but  such  an  event  would  be  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  accident. 

The  variations  of  the  name  are  rather 
curious,  but  they  may  be  at  least  partially 
explained  by  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
original  name  was  Chippewa,  French,  or  a 
mongrel  blend  of  the  two  tongues.  The 
Indians  call  it  "  maskinonje,"  the  French 
"  masque  allonge,"  and  these  throughout 
the  extensive  range  of  the  fish  are  varied 
into  mascalonge,  muscalonge,  muskellunge, 
muskallonge,  maskinonge,  and  masquin- 
ongy. Tor  convenience,  anglers  use  the 
abbreviation  "  'lunge." 

The  fish  is  subject  to  much  variation  in 


color,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  locality  and 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  should 
one  be  asked  to  decide  if  some  big  captive 
is  a  'lunge  or  a  specimen  of  the  closely 
allied  great  northern  pickerel.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  margin  of  the  gill  cover 
is  more  reliable.  In  the  'lunge,  it  is  fur- 
nished on  either  side  with  seventeen  to 
nineteen  bony  rays  to  facilitate  closing  and 
opening  the  gills.  These  bony  rays,  termed 
branchiostegals,  spread  and  furl  the  mem- 
branes at  the  fish's  pleasure,  somewhat  as 
the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  or  the  sticks  of  a 
fan  perform  their  function.  The  great 
northern  pickerel  has  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen of  them,  while  the  eastern  pickerel 
(L.  reticulatus),  and  the  western,  or  grass 
pickerel  (L.  vermiculaius),  have  twelve  or 
thirteen. 

An  easier  identification  mark,  however, 
is  found  on  the  cheeks  and  gill  cover.  In 
the  mascalonge  the  upper  half  of  cheek 
and  gill  cover  is  scaled,  while  the  lower 
half  of  both  is  naked.  The  pike  has  a  gill 
cover  scaled  like  the  'lunge's,  but  the  entire 
cheek  is  scaled.  The  eastern  and  grass 
pickerel  have  cheek  and  gill  covers  scaled 
all  over.  Hence,  if  only  the  upper  half  of 
the  fish's  cheek  is  scaled,  it  is  a  'lunge;  if 
the  entire  cheek  and  half  the  gill  cover 
show  scales,  the  specimen  is  a  great  north- 
ern pike.  Young  m9,scalonge  are  distinctly 
spotted  with  blackish  on  a  greenish  or 
grayish  ground.  The  mature  fish  shows  less 
distinct  markings,  although  they  usually 
are  discernible  in  the  region  of  the  tail.  I 
have,  however,  seen  big,  old  fish  upon  which 
the  eye  could  detect  no  spot,  the  general 
color  being  grayish  green  with  a  few  dim 
reflections.  Again,  I  have  seen  fine  fish  of 
a  nondescript  tint,  as  like  that  of  an  old, 
dry  rubber  boot  as  anything  I  can  think  of. 
The  young  and  old  of  the  great  northern 
pike  have  the  sides  marked  with  oval  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  spots,  several  shades  lighter 
than  the  ground  color — ^hence,  a  fish  with 
spots  darker  than  the  ground  color  is  a 
'lunge ;  with  lighter  spots,  a  northern  pike. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  these  distinctive  marks 
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in  the  hope  that  what  has  been  said  may- 
aid  in  clearing  away  a  bit  of  the  misunder- 
standing covering  these  two  fine  fish.  If 
the  inexperienced  angler  will  remember 
about  the  scales  of  the  cheeks  and  gill  cov- 
ers and  the  color  of  the  spots,  he  should 
make  no  error  in  his  identification. 

The  'lunge  and  his  nearest  kin  are  re- 
morseless destroyers  of  other  fish.  Like  so 
many  oldtime  robbers  of  the  Rhine,  they 
have  their  strongholds  from  which  to  dash 
forth  and  raise  havoc  with  the  unfortunate 
wayfarer  that  may  chance  within  view. 
The  piscivorous  habit  is  strongly  suggested 
by  a  startling  array  of  teeth,  long  and 
sharp,  of  various  sizes,  and  so  arranged 
that  any  fish  fairly  seized  can  see  his  finish 
without  half  looking. 

There  is  something  tigerish  about  the 
method  of  this  grim  destroyer.  Is  there  a 
big  nest  of  water  weeds,  or  a  handy  clump 
of  rushes,  such  as  might  readily  conceal  a 
few  feet  of  huge  rubber  hose  ?  Then  swim 
wide  of  that  spot  ye  fat,  lazy,  fool  fishes, 
for  this  particular  brand  of  rubber  hose  is 
only  open  at  one  end,  and  that  end  carries 
a  contrivance  thatgrippeth  like  a  bear  trap 
with  freshly  filled  teeth,  and  moreover,  the 
trap  seems  to  be  always  set. 

The  crafty  'lunge  knows  how  well  his 
long  body  blends  with  all  water  growths; 
that  one  sweep  of  his  always-ready,  mighty 
caudal  will  send  him  speeding  forth  as 
though  shot  from  a  mortar,  and  that  noth- 
ing upon  which  his  wide  jaws  can  make 
good  their  deadly  grip  is  too  big  for  him  to 
tackle.  Silent,  motionless  as  a  set  spring, 
he  waits  in  his  ambush  until  a  sizable  vic- 
tim drifts  within  range.  The  cruel  eyes 
glow  like  wee  incandescent  lamps,  but  the 
careless  prey  sees  them  not,  or  if  he  does, 
mistakes  them  for  two  sparks  of  sunlight 
filtering  through  the  tangled  greenery.  It 
is  wondrous  pleasant  there  in  the  velvet 
shade  cast  by  the  whispering  rushes  for- 
ever writing  at  the  grand  blue  scroll  above. 
From  this  same  well-found  shade,  too,  he 
can  peer  far  out  through  the  sunlit  water 
and  maybe  make  a  small  raid  on  yonder 
fairy  fleet,  where  the  silver  galleons  of  the 
shiners  drift  on  their  lazy  course.  "  I  will 
tarry  a  while  "  thinks  the  visitor  fish. 

Indeed  he  will !  Whish  !  Zip  !  The  star- 
tled rushes  sway  and  twist  as  the  big,  bent 
tail  sweeps  through  its  marvelous  stroke; 
a  swift  hollow  forms  upon  the  oily  surface, 
the  sleepy,  vertical  shadows  suddenly  wake 


and  dance  in  frenzy;  there  is  a  thrill  of 
action  for  yards  about,  above;  below,  there 
is  bloody  murder !  A  tiny  silvery  bubble 
rises  to  the  surface,  bursts,  and  leaves  an 
iridescent  patch.  That  much  slipped  out 
between  the  gripping  jaws.  A  few  feet 
under,  a  dim  greenish  form  drifts  back 
from  outer  shades  and  lazily  noses  its  way 
through  the  cover  iintil  it  is  again  headed 
toward  the  open.  Then  silently,  like  the 
shadow  marking  the  sun's  decline,  it  rises 
among  the  yielding  stems  till  at  a  certain 
IJoint  all  motion  ceases.    The  trap  is  reset ! 

Perhaps  again  and  again  will  the  drama 
be  repeated,  for  the  'lunge  is  a  gluttonous 
feeder.  While  it,  of  course,  is  impossible 
to  figure  out  the  destruction  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  it  must  be  no  trifle.  And 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
victims  are  good-sized  fish,  old  enough  to 
reproduce  their  kind,  hence  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  mere  fry. 

The  unsportsmanlike  methods  of  taking 
the  'lunge  are  shooting  and  spearing.  The 
shooting  usually  is  not  so  murderous  as  it 
might  appear;  in  fact  it  is  none  too  easy 
when  the  work  is  done  with  a  rifle.  A  slowly 
moving,  or  even  a  motionless  fish  is  a  very 
deceptive  mark  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
almost  invariably  appears  to  be  about  four 
inches  above  its  actual  position.  The  re- 
fractive power  of  water  has  caused  many  a 
good  shot  to  miss  what  should  have  been  an 
easy  mark,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the 
distance  and  the  sharper  the  angle,  the 
more  difficulty  about  driving  lead  into  the 
water.  In  point  of  fact,  a  green  hand  will 
earn  no  glory  shooting  'hmge,  for,  unless 
he  can  get  almost  directly  above  his  fish, 
he  will  be  very  apt  to  blunder. 

Nor  will  a  keen  and  experienced  man  ac- 
complish any  serious  destruction,  for  a  sin- 
gle good  fish  would  be  a  notable  result  of  a 
day's  skirmishing  along  the  stream.  Big 
'lunge  are  only  occasionally  seen,  and  a 
glimpse  of  one  is  no  guarantee  of  a  sure 
chance  to  follow.  The  man  with  a  rifle 
wants  only  big  fish,  and  he  may  watch  a 
stream  all  day  and  nearly  every  day  for  a 
month  and  not  get  one  fair  chance.  When 
the  'lunge  are  running  up  stream  the  posi- 
tion of  a  heavy  fish  usually  is  betrayed  by  a 
steadily  advancing  furrow  on  the  surface. 
With  his  eye  upon  this  telltale,  the  man 
with  the  rifle  skirmishes  along  the  bank, 
keeping  well  concealed  and  always  endeav- 
oring to  gain  some  commanding  point  from 
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which  he  may  look,  and,  should  circum- 
stances warrant,  shoot  down. 

Such  points  may  be  few  and  far  apart, 
and  the  'lunge  may  take  a  notion  to  swim 
deeper,  or  hug  the  farther  side  of  the  stream 
while  passing,  which  demands  that  the  man 
shall  shift  ground  and  endeavor  to  plan 
another  ambush  farther  up.  This  sort  of 
thing  may  be  continued  during  an  entire 
morning  and  no  chance  be  offered;  in  fact, 
the  odds  are  always  in  favor  of  the  fish.  A 
missed  fish  seldom  gives  a  second  chance. 
As  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow  the  wake  of 
a  fish  for  miles,  to  see  the  intended  victim 
in  the  wrong  place  perhaps  a  dozen  times, 
and  eventually  to  lose  him  because  you 
feared  the  risk  of  one  or  two  doubtful 
chances,  the  shooting  of  the  'lunge  is  a 
feat  seldom  performed. 

Spearing  during  the  same  season  is  well- 
nigh  as  uncertain.  Some  old  hands  at  the 
game  take  very  long-shafted  spears  and  go 
sit  at  some  handy  spot  from  about  dawn  till 
as  long  as  they  can  stand  it.  Others  take 
chances  with  the  short  throwing  spear,  and, 
needless  to  say,  seldom  take  much  more 
than  the  chances. 

The  spearing  through  the  ice  inside  a 
dark  shanty  is  another  method  of  the  mar- 
ket fisher.  He  sits  there  smoking  and  play- 
ing the  decoy  and  praying  for  "  night  or 
Elucher,"  and  Blucher  may  be  afar  off  and 
hotly  engaged  in  some  unknown  corner  of 
what  is  doomed  to  be  a  sure  enough  Water- 
loo. Meantime  the  watcher  peers  stead- 
fastly down  into  a  mystery  of  green  vague- 
ness, through  which  extend  ghostly  growths 
like  the  wraiths  of  tropic  forests.  Flashes 
of  silvery  light  wink  like  aquatic  fireflies 
and  tell  where  burnished  fry  are  playing, 
and  possibly  a  yellow  perch  lances  across 
the  view  and  instructs  the  young  idea  that 
rod,  pole,  or  perch  are  measures  of  deadly 
accuracy  when  used  in  finny  schools.  And 
after  the  fisher  has  grown  to  feel  like  the 
brown  man  of  old,  upon  whose  original  in- 
vention his  method  is  a  glaring  infringe- 
ment, there  comes  a  change. 

The  small  fry  disappear  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  best  known  to  themselves. 
There  is  a  sort  of  glow  in  the  water  and 
from  u^nder  the  ice  slowly  slides  a  myste- 
rious something.  If  the  man  with  the  spear 
be  wise  and  ironed  instead  of  nerved,  he 
will  play  the  decoy  between  his  feet  and 
coax  the  fish  six  inches  further.  Right 
where  his  neck,  if  he  had  one,  would  be,  is 


the  spot,  and  one  must  not  be  afraid  of 
hitting  him  too  hard!  I've  heard — of 
course  'tis  mere  hearsay  and  perhaps  un- 
true— ^here's  a  way  of  putting  a  bit  too 
much  strength  to  it,  missing  the  fish,  and 
following  head  first  after  the  spear.  I  can- 
not recommend  this.  There's  a  lack  of  ven- 
tilation and  a  prevalence  of  cold  and  damp 
down  under  there  which  are  undesirable,  if 
not  positively  dangerous.  Getting  wet  up 
to  his  ankles  may  be  a  trifling  matter  to  a 
robust  man,  but  I  suspect  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  which  end  of  him  he  measures 
from.  A  man  may  wet  two  of  his  soles  with 
impunity,  but  the  third  never  requires 
water  unless — but  maybe  that's  getting  too 
far  ahead? 

In  trolling  for  'lunge  the  old-fashioned 
handline  and  spoon  hook  may  be  depended 
upon,  but  the  method  lacks  the  science 
which  the  use  of  a  trolling  rod  demands.  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  it,  and  I  prefer  to  go 
alone  and  do  my  own  paddling,  or  rowing. 
A  turn  of  the  line  around  the  thigh  enables 
you  to  feel  all  attacks  on  the  lure,  while 
leaving  both  hands  for  the  paddle  or  oars; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  line  is  where  your 
hand  can  find  it  without  loss  of  time.  This 
is  important,  for  the  resistance  of  a  heavy 
fish,  aided  by  the  forward  motion  of  the 
craft,  will  tauten  a  line  to  the  danger 
point  before  you  have  time  for  many  mo- 
tions of  your  hand.  When  paddling  I 
make  fast  the  paddle  by  a  short  cord,  so  it 
can  safely  be  dropped  at  any  point  of  the 
stroke.  When  once  fast  to  a  good  fish  I 
seldom  bother  about  the  paddle  for  turning, 
as  there  is  a  way  of  swinging  a  light  craft 
head  on  to  a  taut  line  which  is  understood 
by  all  familiar  with  canoes  and  skiffs.  An 
old  pair  of  gloves  is  no  bad  protection,  for 
a  line  sometimes  cuts  bare  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  de- 
tailed instructions  regarding  the  playing 
of  a  fish  on  a  handline.  A  small  fellow  may 
be  unceremoniously  hauled  in  hand  over 
hand;  a  big  one  must  be  humored.  I  be- 
lieve in  keeping  at  a  fish  all  the  time,  tak- 
ing no  too  pronounced  liberties  and  allow- 
ing him  none.  So  long  as  a  firm,  even  hold 
be  maintained  on  him,  he  is  doomed,  if  the 
hooks  are  planted  where  they  should  be. 
Anything  like  jerking  should  not  be  allowed 
at  either  end  of  the  string,  for  one  stiff 
jerk  may  play  havoc.  Only  overexcite- 
ment  or  rotten  tackle  are  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  a  well-hooked  fish.    On  a  hand- 
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line  a  big  fish  might  demand  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  play — I  should  say  an  allowance 
of  about  one-half  minute  per  pound  would 
be  about  his  limit.  I  know  many  men  tell 
of  much  longer  struggles,  but  I  never  have 
seen  them.  The  fact  is  a  man  fast  to  a  big 
'lunge  is  apt  to  be  mighty  poor  indeed  as 
a  judge  of  time.  It's  like  the  answer  of 
the  benedict  to  the  bachelor  who  asked  if 
statistics  showed  that  married  men  lived 
longer  than  single  men — "  Mebbe  it  only 
seems  longer." 

A  good  rod  for  'lunge  is  a  high  grade 
split  bamboo,  or  an  ash  and  lancewood, 
nine  feet  long  and  weighing  twelve  ounces. 
This,  with  a  multiplying  reel  of  good  make 
and  about  seventy-five  yards  of  plaited 
"  No.  3,"  or  "  E  "  silk  line,  and  a  jSTo.  3-0 
Sproat,  tied  on  gimp,  will  do  the  business. 
A  large  minnow,  or  a  frog,  makes  a  deadly 
bait,  but  many  prefer  a  large  trolling  spoon 
having  a  single  hook.  Triple  hooks  for 
'lunge  are  a  nuisance.  All  baits  for  'lunge 
should  be  moved  slowly ;  a  common  fault  of 
trollers  with  the  handline  is  sending  the 
boat  along  too  rapidly.  An  excellent  rule 
is  to  make  as  little  noise  and  fuss  as  possi- 
ble. From  a  boat  pulled  silently  about 
twenty-five  yards  outside  the  weeds  the 
bait  can  be  cast  to  their  very  edge  and 
slowly  drawn  away;  I  prefer,  however,  to 
troll  along  the  edge,  and  by  this  method 
cover  the  most  water  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance. Because  a  fish  does  not  strike 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  not  there,  and 
for  this  reason  I  return  to  a  good-looking 
place  after  a  reasonable  interval. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  'lunge  bites 
is  the  time  to  strike,  and  the  moment  the 
fish  is  hooked  the  rower  should  make  for 
open  water.  If  this  be  delayed  there  may 
be  trouble,  for  the  'lunge  is  apt  to  play  the 
deuce  if  he  can  get  to  cover.  A  good  boat- 
man will  watch  every  move  of  the  game  and 
take  full  advantage  of  every  chance  to  as- 
sist the  angler.  Too  few  men  are  reliable 
with  the  gaff.  It  should  be  cautiously 
passed  under  the  fish — this  cannot  be  done 
too  slowly  and  carefully — and  then  sent 
home  into  the  throat,  with  a  smoothly 
swift,  upward  sweep.  So  soon  as  the  fish 
has  been  boated  it  should  be  rapped  on 
the  head  and  a  knife  blade  passed  through 
the  spine  just  back  of  the  head.  This  most 
effectually  will  prevent  any  unexpected 
flopping  about,  for  a  fish  so  treated  is  dead 
— not  merely  stunned. 


The  best  fish  ever  I  killed  was  taken  in 
Rondeau  Harbor,  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Lake  Erie.  While  from  appearances  the 
Eau  should  be  an  ideal  water,  com- 
paratively few,  but  usually  large  fish  are 
taken  from  it.  Upon  the  day  in  question 
I  had  trolled  with  the  handline  around 
one  end  of  the  harbor,  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  There  was  a  broad  bor- 
der of  marsh,  and  plenty  of  weeds  in  the 
water,  but  the  great  trouble  was  an  over- 
abundance of  bass.  These  were  fine  fish, 
but  I  felt  like  Hiawatha,  and  craved  the 
big  fellow. 

When  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, the  lighthouse  keeper  hailed  me,  and 
after  refusing  some  fish  because  he  could 
catch  more  than  he  could  use,  he  asked: 

"  Why  don't  you  try  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  piers  for  a  big  fellow  ?  Anybody  could 
kill  them  things !  "  The  things  referred  to 
being  some  very  fair  bass. 

For  a  moment  I  fancied  he  was  putting 
up  a  job,  for  the  spot  indicated  was  un- 
promising for  'lunge,  but  he  was  in  earnest 
and  I  knew  better  than  to  dispute  his 
knowledge.  If  you  are  going  to  do  a  thing 
at  all  you  may  as  well  do  it  thoroughly — so 
I  did.  For  an  hour  I  paddled  back  and 
forth,  taking  a  couple  of  good  bass,  but  re- 
ceiving no  word  from  the  desired  big  fel- 
low. At  last,  when  I  had  about  decided  to 
give  it  up,  the  keeper  hailed  me. 

"  You  go  too  fast,"  he  said.  "  Work  clear 
down  past  that  big  clump  of  rushes,  turn  it 
and  come  back  here  and  see  what  you  do. 
Go  slow,  now,"  he  concluded. 

It  seemed  a  foolish  task,  but  I  went  as 
directed,  slipped  round  the  rushes  and 
headed  back.  Somebody  mi;st  have  applied 
for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  for  on  a  sudden 
everything  was  brought  up  standing. 
"  Strange  there  should  be  a  snag  out  here,"' 
was  the  first  thought;  for  the  line  had 
tautened  like  a  harp  string.  But  just 
then  the  snag  got  busy,  and  I  grabbed  the 
string  and  hung  on  to  everything  but  a  yell 
which  broke  away  and  ripped  the  sun-kissed 
silence  plumb  to  the  distant  woods.  Had  I 
not  known  that  horses  didn't  graze  so  deep, 
I  might  have  imagined  that  I  had  hooked 
up  somebody's  three-minute  stepper. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of 
the  captive,  for  the  way  he  fought  for  the 
weeds  betrayed  him,  while  nothing  in  that 
water  save  a  sturgeon  or  a  'lunge  coiild 
pull  as  he  did.    Headed  off  in  his  rush  for 
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cover,  he  presently  steamed  for  open  water, 
and  the  way  the  canoe  followed  was  a  cau- 
tion to  behold.  For  minute  after  minute 
he  pulled  and  I  hung  on,  getting  a  foot  or 
so  of  line  now  and  then.  Eventually  he 
appeared  to  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  to 
the  weeds,  and  made  for  the  end  of  the 
piers.  I  knew  there  were  stones  and  snags 
in  that  vicinity,  and  so  handled  him  as 
roughly  as  I  dared,  but  he  had  almost  en- 
tered the  danger  zone  before  he  gave  any 
sign  of  weakening.  Finally  his  efforts  be- 
came erratic,  then  feeble,  and  he  drew,  log- 
like, close  alongside,  though  still  refusing 
to  keel  over  and  expose  that  white  badge  of 
surrender  which  I  was  mighty  keen  to^ 
spy. 

"  Gaff  him,  man !  Quick !  "  shouted  the 
keeper ;  but  I  had  no  gaff. 

The  'lunge  was  so  big  he  almost  scared 
me.  His  bristling  teeth  were  too  horrible 
to  contemplate  in  connection  with  fingers 
through  his  gills,  and  for  a  moment  I  hesi- 
tated. Then,  grasping  the  paddle,  I  lifted 
steadily  with  one  hand,  while  the  paddle 
went  slowly  over  my  shoulder.  It  was  risky, 
but  it  had  to  be. 

"  Don't !     Don't !     You-condemned-f  ool- 


you'll-lose !  "  howled  the  keeper,  but  his 

protest  was  unheeded. 

In  all  probability  the  strain  I  was  under 
somehow  got  into  my  arm,  for  the  only  fish 
that  possibly  could  endure  such  a  clip  must 
surely  be  a  fossil  and  one  of  the  toughest 
propositions  in  its  line.  As  it  was,  the 
thin-edged  paddle  bit  clear  through  the 
spine  several  inches  back  of  the  head 
instead  of  where  I  aimed,  but  I  cared  little 
about  that.  It  wasn't  my  spine,  but  it  was 
my  paddle  and  my  fish,  and  when  a  man 
can't  paddle  his  own  fish  the  way  he  has  a 
mind  to,  things  have  got  out  of  stroke. 

The  light  keeper 'didn't  like  it.  He  said 
that  nobody  but  several  sorts  of  blank  fools 
ever  landed  fish  that  way.  When  I  assured 
him  I'd  have  landed  harder  if  I  could  have 
got  more  of  a  swing,  it  didn't  improve 
matters. 

"  ^Vliy  didn't  you  grab  his  gills  ?  Them 
there  teeth  look  sassy,  but  they  can't  actoo- 
ally  hurt  nothin'  !  "  he  continued  as  he 
poked  his  fingers  into  the  big  mouth  which 
I  was  holding  open  for  a  better  view. 

I  always  claimed  the  fish  slipped  in  my 
hands,  but  he  swore — quite  a  lot  too — that 
I  clapped  the  jaws  shut. 
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THE  STUDIES,  DUTIES,  ADVENTURES,  AND  AMBITIONS    OF  THE 

ALPINE  GUIDE 

By    FRANCIS    GRIBBLE 


S  POETS  and  pastimes  brought  many 
new  professions  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Very  likely,  if  one  tried,  one  could 
fill  half  a  column  with  a  list  of  them;  but 
that  would  be  tiresome  and  superfluous. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  as 
full  an  account  as  possible  of  one  of  these 
new  professions  which  has  grown  up  and 
organized  itself  elaborately  without  get- 
ting much  attention  from  the  newspapers 
— the  profession  of  Alpine  guide.  Those 
who  climb  mountains  for  their  amusement 


cannot  but  be  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  men  who  climb  mountains  for  their 
living. 

Guides  of  a  sort,  of  course,  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  days  of  mountaineering. 
That  is  to  say,  the  local  men  who  knew  the 
mountain  paths  could  always  be  hired  to 
place  their  knowledge  and  experience  at  the 
disposition  of  the  traveler.  But  these  men 
were  by  no  means  guides  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  They  always  had  some 
other  trade.  They  were  goatherds,  or 
crystal  seekers,  or  chamois  hunters,  or  even 


Before  the  rope  had  time  to  tigrhten  he  leaped  over  the  precipice." 
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smugglers,  glad  to  earn  a  little 
additional  money  by  acting  as 
guides  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
travelers  came  among  them.  By 
degrees  the  best  men  among  them 
learned  from  the  travelers  to  take 
an  interest  in  mountaineering, 
and  began  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains on  their  own  account.  It 
was  a  great  step  forward  when 
the  illustrious  de  Saussure  offered 
a  money  prize  to  the  first  man 
who  should  climb  Mont  Blanc,  and 
promised  to  pay  the  wages  of  any 
man  who  attempted  the  ascent 
but  failed  to  make  it.  The  offer 
tempted  a  great  many  of  the  men 
of  Chamonix.  Among  others  it 
tempted  Jacques  Balmat,  by  whom 
the  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
was  made.  He  began  by  climbing 
the  mountains  in  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  great  geologist; 
he  ended  by  climbing  as  the  pro- 
fessional attendant  of  tourists. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries  did 
the  same — such  men  as  the  Cout- 
tets,  for  example.  So  far  as  the 
Chamonix  district  is  concerned, 
their  careers  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
new  profession.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
far  afield  by  de  Saussure — to  Grindelwald, 
to  Zermatt,  to  Macugnaga. 

With  the  great  influx  of  tourists  that 
began  after  the  l^apoleonic  wars  the  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  guides  naturally 
increased.  First  at  Chamonix,  and  after- 
ward, elsewhere,  men  found  that  there 
was  a  very  good  living  to  be  made  out  of 
the  business  of  an  Alpine  guide;  and  they 
also  began  to  see  the  advantage  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  close  corporation  from 
which  unqualified  men  could  be  excluded, 
and  in  which  codes  of  rules  could  be  en- 
forced, under  State  direction,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  honor  of  the  calling.  The 
Chamonix  Guides  led  the  way,  their  first 
code  dating  from.  1821,  though  other  codes 
were  substituted  in  1851  and  1856.  The 
Bernese  Oberland  Guides  formed  their  or- 
ganization in  1856,  and  the  Pontresina 
Guides  in  1861.  Each  of  the  three  organi- 
zations imposes  tests  of  competence  and 
rules  of  conduct,  with  the  result  that  the 
young  man  who  wants  to  be  a  guide  must 
go  through  a  course  of  study  and  pass  an 
examination,  no  less  than  the  young  man 


Christian  Aimer,  the  First  Man  to  Ascend  the  Matterhorn. 

who  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  Let  us  trace  the 
career  of  such  a  one. 

He  is  probably  the  son  of  a  guide,  for 
the  profession,  not  unnaturally,  runs  in 
families.  As  a  lad  of  ten  or  less,  he  begins 
to  seek  practise  as  a  porter.  He  runs  after 
you  when  he  sees  you  tramping  up  the 
valley,  and  proposes  to  carry  your  knap- 
sack or  your  camera.  He  will  carry  it 
quite  a  long  way  for  half  a  franc.  He 
walks  with  rather  an  awkward  lumbering 
gait,  but  he  can  go  on  for  ever  so  long  with- 
out getting  tired.  Enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  you  will  hear  that  his 
father  or  his  elder  brother  has  already 
taken  him  up  some  of  the  minor  mountains 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  he  has  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  guide  like 
them  when  he  is  old  enough.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  he  will.  But  he  must  first  learn 
much  and  prove  his  fitness. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  will  natu- 
rally get  all  the  practise  in  climbing  that 
he  can.  If  he  can  get  paid  for  carrying 
luggage,  so  iniich  the  better;  but  he  will 
often  carry  it  for  very  little,  or  even  for 
nothing,  for  the  experience  to  be  got  by 
taking  part  in  first  class  expeditions  under 
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Jacques  Balmat,  Who  Made  the  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Blanc. 

■first  class  direction.  At  eighteen  he  will 
make  formal  application  for  a  porter's 
license^  which  he  will  duly  get  if  there  is 
nothing  against  his  character  and  he  is 
able  to  carry  the  prescribed  load  of  fifty 
pounds,  riis  pay  will  be  from  seven  to 
nine  francs  per  day  of  eight  hours,  with 
his  food. 

The  position  of  a  porter  is  very  much 
like  that  of  an  apprentice  bound  to  a  trade, 
He  is  under  the  orders  of  a  guide,  takes 
no  responsibilities,  and  has  to  do  what  he 
is  told.  If  a  climber  chooses  to  employ 
him  as  a  guide — as  may  sometimes  happen 
in  the  case  of  the  simpler  excursion — he 
does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  with  his  eyes 
open.  The  porter's  license,  which  he  is 
bound  to  submit  for  inspection,  shows  that 
he  is  a  porter  and  nothing  more.  Before  a 
porter  may  apply  for  a  license  as  guide  ho 
must  wait  until  he  is  twenty;  and  must 
then  pass  an  examination  in  snowcraft, 
icecraft,  the  general  topography  of  the 
x\lps,  and  the  particular  topography  of 
his  own  neighborhood.  There  are  schools 
in' which  he  can  study  these  matters  in  the 
winter,  and  special  boards  of  examiners 
are   appointed  in  all  the  most   important 


climbing  centres.  Some  questions 
and  answers  taken  down  at  one  of 
the  Chamonix  examinations  may 
be  given  here.  They  make  it  clear 
that  candidates  for  the  office  of 
guide  do  not  always  know  every- 
thing that  they  ought  to  know. 

Examiner — How  do  you  know 
where  the  north  is? 

Candidate — By  the  sun  being  there. 

Examiner — "What  is  Switzerland? 

Candidate — A  kingdom. 

Examiner — How  would  you  cross 
the  crevasse  often  found  between  a 
glacier   and   a   moraine? 

Candidate — By  stepping  over. 

Examiner — But  if  it  is  very  wide? 

Candidate — Build    a    bridge   across. 

Examiner — Nonsense ! 

Candidate — Go  home  again? 

Examiner — Xever!  Cut  steps,  of 
course. 

Now  tell  me  what  you  would  do 
if  a  traveler  who  was  with  you  was 
very  cold  and  tired  and  wanted  to 
go  to  sleep  on  a  glacier? 

Candidate — I  would  tell  him  not  to. 

Examiner — But  if  he  insisted? 

Candidate — Then  I  would  beat  him. 


It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
candidate  who  gave  these  answers 
was  rejected.  We  may  take  it  that 
he  was  exceptionally  dense.  Our  business, 
however,  is  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
candidate  who  satisfies  the  examiners  and 
gets  his  license. 

Such  a  one  forthwith  becomes  a  member 
of  the  close  corporation,  bound  by  its 
rules  and  entitled  to  its  privileges.  The 
rules  are  all  set  forth  in  a  little  book  that 
is  presented  to  him,  and  containing  also  a 
number  of  blank  leaves  on  which  his  em- 
plo5'ers  may,  from  time  to  time,  write  their 
opinion,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
of  his  conduct  or  abilities.  He  is  obliged 
to  otfer  this  book  to  his  employer  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  en- 
gagement, and  he  is  also  required  to  sub- 
mit it  annually  to  the  licensing  authority 
when  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his 
license.  He  may  be  fined,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  lose  his  license,  as  a  punishment 
for  drunkenness  or  serious  misbehavior  of 
any  kind. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  happily  very 
rare,  though  some  climbers  have  found  it 
expedient  to  guard  against  the  remote  dan- 
ger of  drunkenness  by  leaving  the  brandy 
bottle  at  home  and  only  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  in  their  own  flask  for 
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use  in  case  of  emergencies.  A  friend  of 
the  present  writer  who  omitted  the  pre- 
caution once  found  himself  with  a  guide 
who  first  got  scared  and  then  got  drunk  on 
the  Dent  Blanche.  But  that  was  a  very  ex- 
ceptional occurrence.  On  the  whole,  the 
Alpine  guides  are  an  admirable  body  of 
men — admirable  alike  for  their  temper- 
ance, their  courage,  and  their  resources,  as 
well  as  their  immense  physical  strength. 

Anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  good 
qualities  can  easily  be  gathered  wherever 
climbers  meet.  There  are  so  many  of 
them  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  them  is 
the  story  of  Peter  Knubel's  leap. 

He  was  taking  a  party  of  three  up  the 
arete  of  the  Lyskamm,  with  a  steep  snow 
slope  on  the  one  side  and  a  precipice  on 
the  other.  The  climbers  were,  of  course,  all 
roped  together.      One  of  them  slipped  and 


began  to  slide  down  the  slope.  The 
jerk  knocked  the  two  men  next  to 
him  off  their  feet,  and  they  began 
sliding,  too.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  Peter  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  three,  and  he  had 
only  the  fraction  of  a  second  in 
which  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  Be- 
fore the  rope  had  time  to  tighten 
against  him  he  leapt  over  the  preci- 
pice into  midair.  The  sudden  jerk 
arrested  the  fall  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  he  hung  there  like  a 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  pendulum, 
while  the  others  cut  themselves 
footholds  with  their  axes,  and  then 
hauled  him  up  again  onto  the 
ridge. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  it 
does  not  stand  absolutely  alone. 
Two  or  three  other  guides  are 
known  to  have  saved  their  parties 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  way — 
Ulrich  Aimer  among  the  number. 
Another  story  of  a  guide's 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  is 
told  by  Mr.  Horace  Walker,  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Mr.  Walker  was  with  Peter  An- 
deregg  somewhere  in  the  Enga- 
dine.  Roped  together  they  were 
cutting  steps  up  an  ice  slope, 
Peter  leading.  They  came  to  a 
point  where  a  huge  boulder  was 
embedded  in  the  ice.  Imagining 
it  to  be  firmly  fixed,  Peter  trod  on  it.  To 
his  consternation  it  began  to  move.  It 
came  straight  for  Mr.  Walker,  who,  stand- 
ing in  the  steps  cut  for  him,  could  not 
possibly  get  out  of  the  way.  He  thought 
nothing  could  possibly  save  him.  But 
Peter  met  the  emergency  by  a  wonderful 
feat  of  strength.  In  an  instant  he  shifted 
himself  back  into  the  ice  step  he  had  just 
quitted.  Then,  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
jerked  Mr.  Walker  out  of  his  foothold,  and, 
sustaining  his  weight  by  the  rope  that 
linked  them,  swung  him  out  of  the  way  of 
the  rock.  The  rock  thundered  down  in  the 
very  place  in  which  Mr.  Walker  had  been 
standing,  and  then  Mr.  Walker  swung  back 
again  and  resumed  his  foothold  safely. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  narrower  escape 
in  the  history  of  climbing. 

Another   quality   of   the   best   guides   is 
their  wonderful  faculty  of  finding  or  re- 


■  Jerked  Mr.  Walker  out  of  his  foothold  and  swung  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  rock. 
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membering  the  way  through  unfamiliar 
country.  A  story  illustrating  this  gift, 
though  the  scene  is  not  in  the  Alps,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  another  ex-president 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews. 
The  hero  of  it  is  the  great  Melchoir  An- 
deregg,  now  on  the  retired  list,  but  still 
famous. 

"  He  came,"  said  Mr.  Mathews,  "  to  Eng- 


f  rom  Woolwich.  '  Now,  Melchoir,'  said  Mr. 
Hinchliff,  '  you  will  lead  us  back  home.' 
Instantly  the  skilful  guide,  who  had  never 
seen  a  larger  town  than  Berne,  accepted 
the  situation  and  found  his  way  straight 
back  without  difficulty,  pausing  for  con- 
sideration only  once,  as  if  to  examine  the 
landmarks  at  the  foot  of  Chancery  Lane." 
Melchoir    is    perhaps    the    most    justly 
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Melchoir  Andereggr,  One  of  the  Famous  Old  Time  Swiss  Guides. 


land  on  a  winter  visit  to  some  of  his  old 
friends.  He  arrived  at  the  London  Bridge 
station  in  the  middle  of  a  genuine  London 
fog.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Hinchliff,  who  accompanied  him 
on  foot  to  the  rooms  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  daj^ 
or  two  later  the  same  party  found  them- 
selves at  the  same  station  on  their  return 


famous  of  the  older  generation  of  guides. 
He  is  essentially  a  safe  man — no  less  cele- 
brated for  his  caution  than  for  his  cour- 
age. "  I  have  never  known  him,"  said  Mr. 
Mathews  to  the  present  writer,  "  to  be  un- 
equal to  any  emergency,  and  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  a  word  that  could  not  be 
repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  lady."'  To 
the  same  generation  belong  Bennen,  whom 
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Professor  Tyndall  called  "  the  Garibaldi 
of  guides,"  who  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche  on  the  Haut  de  Cry,  and  Mi- 
chel Croz,  who  met  his  death  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Whymper's  famous  ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn;  J.  A.  Carrell,  who  died  of 
exhaustion  on  his  return  from  the  Matter- 
horn,  after  two  days'  struggle  with  a  snow- 
storm; and  Christian  Aimer,  who  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  with  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  in  1854,  and  lived  to  cele- 
brate his  golden  wedding  by  another  ascent 
of  the  same  mountain.  Most  of  them  be- 
long, or  belonged,  to  the  Oberland — the 
part  of  Switzerland  which  has  produced 
more  good  guides  than  any  other. 

The  guides  of  the  present  generation 
are  not  inferior  to  their  fathers,  and  they 
have  a  wider  range.  They  are  not  only 
climbers,  but  travelers.  There  are  some  of 
them  to  be  met  every  season  in  the  Can- 
adian Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  They 
have  been  taken  to  Alaska,  to  the  Andes, 
to  the  Himalayas,  to  Xew  Zealand.  At 
first  they  suffered  from  homesickness  on 
these  long  journeys,  but  now  they  are  get- 
ting over  that.  Among  the  great  names 
are  those  of  Alexander  Burgener,  who  was 
with  the  late  Mr.  Mummery  on  the  Cau- 
casus ;  Joseph  Imboden,  who  was  in  the 
Himalayas  with  Mr.  Graham;  Antoine 
Macquiqnaz,  who  ascended  Mount  Saint 
Elias  with  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and  Hli- 
mani  with  Sir  William  Conway.  But  the 
greatest  name  of  all  is  that  of  Matthias 
Zurbriggen. 

Zurbriggen  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
of  Saas,  and  himself  began  life  as  a  stable- 
boy  at  Sierre.  Then  he  worked  in  a  cop- 
per mine;  then  he  made  his  living  by 
driving  a  cart  between  Sierre  and  Brieg; 
then  he  worked  on  the  Rhone  embank- 
ment; then  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a 


tassel  maker;  then  he  became  a  postilion 
on  a  diligence;  then  he  became  a  servant 
to  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  was  going 
shooting  in  Tunis;  then  he  worked  as  a 
mason  in  Algeria;  then  he  opened  a  shop 
at  Macugnaga,  where  he  began  climbing 
in  1886.  This  time  he  had  found  his  true 
vocation.  After  a  few  seasons  in  Switzer- 
land he  was  engaged  to  accompany  Sir 
William  Conway  to  the  Himalayas  in  1892. 
Since  then  he  has  been  again  to  the  Him- 
alayas with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  Work- 
man, and  to  the  New  Zealand  Alps  and 
the  Andes  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  guides  who,  even  at  ex- 
treme altitudes,  can  defy  mountain  sick- 
ness, and  hopes  to  climb  Mount  Everest 
before  he  dies.  He  is  a  good  traveler  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  perennially  interested 
in  the  strange  things  that  he  sees.  The 
number  of  notebooks  that  he  took  with 
him  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  filled 
them  were  the  constant  admiration  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  climbed  Pioneer  Peak. 
The  reason  for  all  his  notetaking  became 
apparent  when  Mr.  Eisher  Unwin,  who  is 
both  climber  and  publisher,  issued  a  book 
from  his  pen. 

Not  every  guide,  of  course,  can  hope  to 
rise  to  Zurbriggen's  eminence  and  prosper- 
ity; but  for  the  competent  man  it  is  a  call- 
ing with  fair  pay  and  prospects.  The  tariff 
for  a  big  climb  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  sometimes  a  little 
more,  sometimes  a  little  less.  The  best 
men  can  generally,  by  arrangement,  get 
something  more  than  the  tariff.  Their  am- 
bition, as  a  rule,  is  to  save  enough  money 
to  start  a  hotel,  or  set  themselves  up  in 
some  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  an  ambi- 
tion in  which  they  often  succeed.  Retired 
guides  are  the  proprietors  of  a  good  many 
popular  mountain  inns. 


'  The  waves  were  raging  agrainst  it,  beating  mightily," 
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OF   THE   REAL  SEA 


By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IS  ISrOT  the  inlander  the  j  oiliest  old  sea- 
dog  of  them  all  ?  I  mean  the  man  who 
has  grown  into  a  sweet  familiarity 
with  places  all  quiet  and  green — rivers  and 
meadows,  woods  and  shady  roads,  still  twi- 
lights and  the  peace  of  night.  Does  not 
he  love  the  sea  most  ?  Who  ever  heard  the 
deepsea  salt  rave  of  bounding  billows? 
But  the  inlander  has  a  rhyme  of  the  billow 
at  his  tongue's  end.  The  chromo  of  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  all  spic  and  span,  and  dancing- 
over  rows  of  symmetrical  billows,  is  suf- 
ficient to  set  him  spouting.  And  when,  at 
last,  he  comes  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
his  eye  first  lights  upon  the  blue,  far-off 
expanse,  stretching  from  its  flashing  rim 
deep  into  the  alluring  distances,  he  yields 
himself  wholly  to  the  sea's  great  appeal. 
He  vents  his  ecstasy  in  ejaculations;  or, 
fortified  with  rhyme  for  that  fine  moment, 
he  murmurs : 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, 
roll! 

or,  venturing  further,  even  to  the  point  of 
abandoning  himself  to  the  charms  of  this 
new  beauty,  he  cries  : 

Oh,  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze. 
And  white  waves,  heaving  high. 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys; 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free; 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  we! 

Truth  to  tell,  the  very  merriest  of  them 
all !  But  Avhen  the  gray  wind  is  abroad, 
and  the  inlander's  good  ship  is  compassed 
about  by  fretful  waters;  when  the  teeth 
of  the  sea  are  bared,  and  the  promise  of 
deadlier  wrath  grows  large  upon  the  hori- 
zon ;  when  wave  and  tattered  cloud  and  the 
vicious  sweep  of  the  wind  disclose  the  soul 
that  abides  in  the  blue  beauty  of  the  deep; 
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then  he  cries,  as  he  has  been  taught  :  '*  O, 
most  powerful  and  glorious  Lord  God;  at 
whose  command  the  winds  blow  and  lift 
up  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  who  stillest 
the  rage  thereof,  we,  thy  creatures,  but 
miserable  sinners,  do,  in  this  our  great  dis- 
tress, cry  unto  thee  for  help.  .  .  .  Look 
down,  we  beseech  thee,  and  hear  us,  calling 
out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  out  of  the 
jaws  of  this  death,  which  is  now  ready  to 
swallow  us  up.  ...  0,  send  the  word  of 
command  to  rebuke  the  raging  winds  and 
roaring  sea.  .  .  .  Save,  Lord,  or  else  we 
perish  !  "  * 

Ah,  the  unsophisticated  inlander  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill ! 

It  had  been  a  raw  day — gray  and  gusty, 
with  the  wind  breaking  over  the  island  from 
a  foggy  sea:  a  sullen  day.  In  those  parts 
the  coast  is  a  line  of  jagged  rock,  remote 
and  forbidding;  and  the  waves  were  rag- 
ing against  it,  beating  mightily.  All  day 
long  there  had  been  no  rest  from  the  deep 
harsh  growl  of  the  breakers.  We  were  at 
tea  in  Aunt  Amanda's  cottage;  the  table 
was  spread  with  dried  caplin,  bread  and 
butter,  and  tea>  for  Aunt  Amanda,  the 
Scotsman  who  was  of  the  harbor,  and  me. 
The  harbor  water  was  fretting  under  the 
windows  as  the  swift  gusts  whipped  over 
it;  and  beyond  the  narrows,  where  the  sea 
was  tumbling,  the  dusk  was  closing  over  the 
frothy  waves.  Out  there  a  punt  was  reel- 
ing in  from  the  Mad  Mull  fishing  grounds ; 
its  brown  sail  was  like  a  leaf  driven  by  the 
wind.  I  saw  the  boat  dart  through  the 
narrows  to  the  sheltered  water,  and  I  sighed 
in  sympathy  with  the  man  who  was  then 
furling  his  wet  and  fluttering  sail,  for  I, 
too,  had  experienced  the  relief  of  sweeping 
from  that  waste  of  grasping  waves  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  harbor. 

"  Do  you  think  of  the  sea  as  a  friend  ? " 
I  asked  Aunt  Amanda. 

She  was  a  gray,  stern  woman,  over  whose 
face,  however,  a  tender  smile  was  used  to 
flitting,  the  light  lingered  last  in  her  faded 
eyes — the  daughter,  wife,  an4  mother  of 
punt  fishermen.  So  she  had  dealt  hand  to 
hand  with  the  sea  since  that  night,  long 
ago,  when,  as  a  wee  maid,  she  first  could 
reach  the  splitting  table  by  standing  on  a 
bucket.  As  a  child  she  had  tripped  up  the 
path  to  Lookout  Head,  to  watch  her  father 
beat  in  from  the  grounds ;   as   a  maiden, 

♦Forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea. — The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 


she  had  courted  when  the  moonlight  was 
falling  upon  the  ripples  of  Lower  Harbor, 
and  the  punt  was  heaving  to  the  spent  swell 
of  the  open;  as  a  woman  she  had  kept 
watch  on  the  moods  of  the  sea,  which  had 
possessed  itself  of  her  hours  of  toil  and 
leisure.  In  the  end — may  the  day  be  long 
in  coming — she  will  be  taken  to  the  little 
graveyard  under  the  Lookout  in  a  skiff. 
Now,  at  my  suggestion,  she  dropped  her 
eyes  to  her  apron,  which  she  smoothed  in 
an  absent  way.  She  seemed  to  search  her 
life — all  the  terror,  toil,  and  glory  of  it — 
for  the  answer.  She  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  light  replies,  and  I  knew  that  the 
word  to  come  would  be  of  vast  significance. 

"  It  do  seem  to  me,"  she  said, turning  her 
eyes  to  the  darkening  water,  "  that  the  say 
is  hungry  for  the  lives  o'  men." 

"  Tut,  woman !  "  cried  the  old  Scotsman, 
his  eyes  all  a-sparkle.  "  'Tis  a  libel  on  the 
sea.  WTiy  wull  ye  speak  such  trash  to  a 
stranger?  Have  ye  never  heard,  sir,  what 
the  poet  says  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  began  to  stammer. 

"  Aye,  man,"  said  he,  "  they  all  babble 
about  it.     But  have  ye  never  read, 

0,   who   can   tell,   save   he   whose    heart    hath 

tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The     exulting    sense,    the    pulse's    maddening 

play. 
That   thrills   the    wanderer    of    that    trackless 
way?" 

With  that,  the  sentimental  old  fellow 
struck  an  attitude.  His  head  was  thrown 
back;  his  eyes  were  flashing;  his  arm  was 
rigid,  and  pointing  straight  through  the 
window  to  that  patch  of  white,  far  off  in 
the  gathering  dark,  where  the  sea  lay  rag- 
ing. It  ever  took  a  poet  to  carry  that  old 
Scotsman  off  his  feet — to  sweep  him  to 
some  high,  cloudy  place,  where  the  things 
of  life  rearranged  and  decked  themselves 
out  to  please  his  fancy.  I  confess,  too, 
that  his  enthusiasm  rekindled,  for  a  mo- 
ment, my  third  reader  interest  in  "  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea  "  and  "  a  wind  that 
follows  fast."  We  have  all  loved  well  the 
sea  of  our  fancy. 

"  Grand,  woman !  "  he  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  Aunt  Amanda,  and  still  a-tremble. 
"Splendid!" 

Aunt  Amanda  fixed  him  with  her  gray 
eye.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  softly.  "  But 
I  know  that  the  say  took  me  fawther  from 
me  M^hen  I  was  a  Avee  maid." 

The    Scotsman  bent  his  head   over  his 
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plate,  lower  and  lower  still.  His  fervor 
departed,  and  his  face,  when  he  looked  up, 
was  dull  and  gray.  Of  a  sudden  my  ears 
hearkened  again  to  the  growling  breakers, 
and  to  the  wind,  as  it  ran  past,  leaping 
from  sea  to  wilderness ;  and  my  spirit  felt 
the  coming  of  the  dark. 

"  Ay,  woman,"  he  whispered,  staring 
vacantly  out  into  the  shadows  beyond  us, 
"  an'  the  sea  took  my  son."  He  was  in  the 
grip  of  the  reality. 

It  is  true  that  the  sea  has  a  voice — a 
soft,  alluring  call,  wherein  a  plaintive 
strain  of  unrest,  appearing  and  departing, 
like  the  cry  of  the  wind  in  the  night,  until 
it  wrings  the  heart  of  the  listener,  is  its 
most  appealing  quality.  Rather,  the  sea 
has  many  voices;  they  drift  in  from  haze 
and  flashing  expanse  and  the  quiet  moon- 
lit spaces  alike,  and  each,  as  it  comes,  re- 
peats the  invitation.  "  Come  !  "  says  the 
sea.  All  men  have  so  interpreted.  Our 
hearts  hear  as  clearly  and  know  as  surely 
as  do  our  ears  the  spoken  word.  There  is 
no  misunderstanding.  When  a  man  sets 
himself  down  on  a  high  bluff,  with  the 
wind,  sun-soaked,  fresh,  and  free,  sweep- 
ing in  from  the  whitecapped  distance,  he 
is  lured  by  the  sail  in  the  offing  and  by  the 
gulls  circling  overhead — ^he  is  lured  to 
dream  large  and  daring  dreams.  It  is  then 
that  the  sea  most  insistently  invites  him. 
All  those  things  which  lie  beyond  and  un- 
discovered rise  entrancing.  His  fancy, 
here  inspired,  works  with  new  cunning  and 
swifter  hands.  But  what  does  lie  beyond, 
whither  the  ship  is  winging,  whence  the 
visions  come  ?  The  builder  of  dreams  here 
chooses  sunbeams  and  rosy  mists  for  his 
materials,  and  the  fingers  of  his  fancy  are 
now  deft  and  wilful  in  the  use  of  them. 
Duty  and  fine  desires  are  all  forgot.  The 
impulse  to  loose  himself  from  these  old 
bonds — to  be  free  and  off  to  the  adventure 
— fills  and  thrills  him.  Thus,  since  we  are 
dealing  in  fancies,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gleam  of  the  wave,  and  the  haze  at  the 
far-off  borderland  of  things  known,  may 
fairly  be  likened  to  the  light  in  false  eyes 
— the  warm  flash  as  the  lids  fall ;  the  eyes' 
invitation  to  the  bliss  of  the  lips,  wherein 
there  is  no  bliss,  but  a  consuming  disil- 
lusion. Disillusion?  That  is  but  a  scar! 
Death  itself  lurks  between  the  lips. 

The  old  skipper  took  the  spyglass  from 


the  rack  and  waddled  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  He  had  paced  the  garden  walk  until 
his  stride  was  no  longer  sufficient  outlet 
for  his  uneasiness.  It  was  evening;  the 
sunset,  glowing  hot  a  moment  ago,  had 
faded,  and  a  sportive  wind  was  ruffling 
the  harbor  water.  It  was  so  still  that  the 
breeze  brought  the  tinkle  of  the  goatbells 
from  the  slope  of  the  Flagstaff.  The  sea 
was  asleep;  the  surf  sighed  from  time  to 
time,  and  fell  away  into  the  great  rest 
round  about. 

'•'  The  skipper  he  do  be  oneasy  when 
Janet's  on  the  water,"  said  the  skipper's 
wife.  "  She've  been  gone  on  a  picnic  since 
noon,  an'  he  be  oneasy,  though  'tis  not  yet 
time  for  she  t'  be  back." 

I  joined  the  skipper  at  the  water's  edge; 
and,  turn  about,  we  kept  the  lookout  for 
the  Never  Give  Up.  Soon  the  breeze  fell 
away  altogether.  The  water  was  undis- 
turbed, the  sea  beyond  was  silent;  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  twilight. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  night  and  she'll  come  to  no 
harm,"  said  I. 

"  'Tis  not  so  sure,"  he  replied.  "  'Tis 
fair  hard  t'  tell  what'll  come  t'  pass." 

"  But,"  I  said,"  'tis  only  a  matter  of  row- 
ing the  punt  from  Grassy  Island,  and  she 
has  two  men  aboard  to  do  the  pulling." 

"  Iss,"  said  he,  "  but  'tis  fair  hard  t'  tell 
what  the  say'll  do  next.  I  was  a  hand  in 
me  fawther's  punt  when  I  were  nine  years 
old;  an'  I  was  paddle  punt  fisherman  on 
me  own  hook  for  thirteen  year,  come  all 
sorts  o'  weather;  an'  I  sailed  a  fore-an"- 
after,  as  hand  an'  skipper,  for  eighteen 
years  more.  Iss,  b'y;  I  been  afore  the 
mast  in  South  American  waters,  an'  I  been 
cast  away  on  the  Labrador  coast,  when  the 
breakers  was  as  high  as  the  spars.  I've 
fished  and  sailed  and  sealed  all  my  life.  I 
been  wrecked  on  rocks  an'  ice  an'  mud. 
I  been  lost  overboard  in  a  gale;  I  been  cap- 
sized in  a  blaw;  I've  gone  ashore  in  a  fog; 
an',  once,  I  spent  three  days  an'  nights  on 
a  pan  o'  ice,  with  the  snow  flyin'  thick.  I 
know  what  'tis  t'  be  fooled  by  a  fog.  I 
knows  what  a  tide  can  do.  I  knows  the 
cunning  of  a  current.  I  knows  how  a 
gust  o'  wind  can  slap  a  punt.  They  isn't 
much  I  doesn't  know  about  the  sunken 
rocks  o'  this  here  coast.  An'  now  I  tells 
you,  b'y,  that  you  can't  never  tell  what'll 
come  t'  pass  at  sea." 

But  the  face  of  land  and  sea  was  benevo- 
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lent.  "  To-night,  skipper,"  said  I,  ''  surely 
there's  no — " 

"  Iss,  sure,  h'y,"  he  broke  in,  somewhat 
impatiently;  "'tis  easy  enough  t'  say  that. 
But  I  knows  the  say  an'  you  doesn't." 

So  the  skipper,  who  had  sailed  for  sixty 
years,  thought  of  the  sea  as  some  cunning 
enemy — implacable  in  malignity,  infinite  in 
power,  and  of  a  treachery  unfathomable. 
He  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  lovely 
mask  she  had  donned  for  the  night.  She 
was  lying  in  wait  for  the  unwary.  The 
tides  were  like  hands  reached  put,  the  fog 
was  a  net  which  she  hung  abroad,  the  wind 
was  a  dog  in  the  leash.  He  had  found  her 
out  at  the  end  of  life;  her  wiles  were  like 
an  open  book.  So  that  is  why  he  sat  at 
the  water's  edge,  now  and  again  lifting 
his  spyglass  to  his  eye,  on  the  lookout  for 
Janet's  punt,  though  the  night  was  still 
and  the  sea  was  asleep.  He  was  uneasy 
when  his  daughter  ventured  into  those 
dread  dangers.  He  knew  the  sea.  But 
when  the  Never  Give  Up  came  through  the 
narrows,  slipping  in  like  a  shadow  and 
flinging  a  hail  ahead,  his  face  cleared,  and 
he  shut  his  spyglass  with  a  snap. 

"  'Tis  night,  b'y,"  he  said,  "but  us'llmake 
believe  the  sun  is  but  over  the  foreyard.* 
We'll  have  a  wee  nip." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  contrast  between  the  inlander's 
best-loved  and  longest-lived  songs  of  the 
sea  and  the  songs  which  the  bards  of  re- 
mote coasts  fashion  for  the  folk  of  their 
harbors.  The  inlander  accepts  and  gives 
long  life  to  such  a  song  as : 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave! 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave. 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 

It  is  for  that  life  and  home  that  his  heart 
pants;  pants,  too,  for  the  sea  and  winged 
course  of: 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,   like   the   eagle   free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee! 

But  the  outport  bard,  whose  mind  is 
busy  with  his  forming  verse  while  his  hand 
has  a  grip  on  the  tiller  and  his  eye  is  on 
the  wind,  takes  a  different  attitude.     More- 

*  The  time  for  grog. 


over,  he  deals  with  the  life  he  has  lived — 
sings  of  the  things  he  has  known.  He  but 
turns  the  coast  happenings  into  crude 
rhyme,  fits  the  line  to  some  old  tune,  and 
thereafter  the  event  he  has  celebrated  lives 
in  the  tradition  of  his  place.  His  songs 
are  such  as  this,  which  relates  the  wreck  of 
the  Busy  Bee: 

When  the   schooner  struck  the  rock, 

She  was  splintered  by  the  shock; 
An'  the  breakers  didn't  ask  for  leave  or  token. 

But  they  hove  un,  man  an'  kid. 

Slap  agin  the  cliff,   they  did. 
An'    kep'    at    it    till    the    bones    of    all    were 
broken. 

Now,  this  song  has  a  doleful  refrain,  a 
chorus  for  the  company,  to  be  sung  after 
each  stanza,  and  it  runs : 

Oh,    the    chain,    'e    parted,    an'    the    schooner 

drove  ashore, 
An'  the  wives  o'  the  hands  never  saw  un  any 

more! 
No  more!     Never  saw  un  any  more! 

In  truth,  in  the  songs  of  bleak  coasts 
there  is  no  frenzy  of  delight  for  the  rolling- 
deep — the  revels  of  the  wind— the  bending 
mast!  Experience  has  supplied  the  bard 
with  a  real  insight  to  the  meaning  of  wind 
and  wave  and  breaker. 

On  such  a  coast  as  that,  where  the  earth 
withholds  her  bounty  and  all  men  must 
wrest  their  sustenance  from  the  sea,  each 
for  himself,  children  are  born  who  are  so 
possessed  by  fear  for  this  selfsame  sea 
that  their  days  are  a  burden  and  their 
nights  a  dread  of  the  morning.  This  was 
disclosed  to  me  one  evening,  when  the  wind 
was  rolling  a  great  cloud  of  fog  in  from 
the  open,  and  the  sea  was  hissing  under  it. 
The  sky  was  hidden;  whatever  of  sunset 
glory  there  may  have  been  was  curtained 
by  cloud  and  mist.  It  was  gray  and 
clammy,  so  far  as  sight  carried. 

I  had  heard  a  child  trotting  at  my  heels, 
up  the  path.  He  sidled  up  to  me  when  I 
sat  down,  evidently  bent  on  making  friends. 
Soon  he  began  to  talk. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  skipper  you'll  make  when 
you  grow  up,"  said  I. 

"  iSI^oa,  zur — sure,  noa,"  said  he.  "  I'll  be 
noa  skipper,  zur." 

His  glance  at  the  advancing  cloud — his 
momentary  shrinking  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff — aroused  my  curiosity. 

"  An'  why  not,  b'y  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  be  one  o'  they  folk  that  can't  abide 
the  say,  zur,"  said  he,  solemnly. 
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One  "  o'  they  folk  ?  "  That  meant  one  of 
a  peculiar  many. 

"  An'  why  not  ?  "  I  said  again. 

"  I  gets  saysick,  zur,  when  I  goes  out  in 
a  punt." 

"Hut!  But  that's  nothing.  'Tis  but 
for  a  day  or  two  when  the  fish  strike." 

"  Noa,  zur,"  said  he.  "  I  gets  saysick 
every  time  I  goes  out  t'  the  grounds. 
Sure,  I  don't  go  no  more,  now.  My 
f  awther  won't  have  me." 

There  was  a  note  of  pathos  in  that  last. 
It  was  not  hard  to  foresee  that  lad's  place 
in  the  community.  It  may  be,  I  thought, 
that,  child  that  he  was,  he  had  looked  far 
ahead  into  his  life. 

"  'Tis  a  small  thing,"  said  I.  "  Sure,  'tis 
nothing  to  be  seasick." 

"  But  I  gets  scared,  zur.,  too,"  he  whis- 
pered, coming  closer.     "  I  gets  scared." 

At  that  moment  a  glowing  streak  of 
yellow  appeared  in  the  mist — just  above 
that  place  where  the  horizon  lay  hidden.  I 
knew  then  that  the  evening  sunlight  had 
broken  through  the  bank  of  cloud  which, 
behind  the  mist,  lay  in  its  path.  Up  swept 
the  fog,  driving  and  swirling  like  thick 
smoke  in  a  gale.  It  was  drifting  over  us. 
Detached  clouds  had  gone  in  upon  the  hills. 
It  was  fearsome  to  watch  the  mist  swallow 
up  sea  and  land.  Then  the  far-off  curtain 
was  rent.  The  sun,  in  full  glory,  shot 
through,  taking  on  all  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  the  setting.  All  the  color  was  soaked 
up  by  the  mist.  It  caught  fire.  The  flare 
ran  from  cloud  to  cloud — splendidly  spread- 
ing and  changing :  here  a  fading  gold,  and 
there  a  glowing,  hot  red.  Sea  and  sky 
were  ablaze — flaring  from  space  to  space; 
and  the  mist  sweeping  past  was  like  the 
smoke  from  some  vast  conflagration. 
Slowly  the  unseen  clouds  gathered  them- 
selves together  and  closed  over  the  sun. 
The  glory  departed.  In  a  moment  the 
mist  had  returned  to  its  habit  of  sombre 
gray,  deeper,  heavier  than  it  had  been 
before;  and  we  saw  again  the  sea  raving 
beneath  it. 

It  was  enough   to    scare    anybody.     The 


child  and  I  went  down  the  path,  hand  in 
hand. 

What  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
heart,  it  may  be  that  old  Bill  Butts  dared 
to  go  no  further.  He  was  a  gentle  old 
fellow,  most  mild,  most  generous,  least 
given  to  judgment.  If  the  harbor  had 
listed  the  good  deeds  he  had  done  the 
reading  would  have  been  as  long  as  a  ser- 
mon and  as  lovely  as  a  prayer.  He  was  a 
soulful  fellow,  too,  with  a  heart  easily 
touched  by  the  loveliness  in  nature  and 
character,  aiid  I  was  sure — but  then  I  was 
disappointed. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I,  "  you  '  love '  the 
sea?" 

He  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — 
not  that  twinkle  which  promises  a  joke. 

"  The  good  Lord  made  the  say,"  said  he, 
"  an'  called  it  good.  'Tis  not  for  us  t'  dis- 
pute him." 

"  '  Praise  ye  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,' " 
I  suggested. 

'"■  T'  be  sure,  zur,"  said  he.  "  'Tis  our 
dooty." 

But  my  friend.  Arch  Bull,  had  no  such 
scruples.  He  was  a  law  unto  himself — and 
you  might  easily  have  printed  a  thumbnail 
edition  of  his  statute  book.  We  were  in 
the  punt,  running  past  those  valleys  down 
which  the  wind  leaps  unexpectedly,  as  from 
ambush  and  in  force.  As  Arch  admitted, 
there  was  a  "switch  on" — a  loppy  cross-sea, 
which  had  a  deal  of  sport  with  the  punt. 
It  kept  the  man  alert,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  put  him  out  of  temper.  I  had  no  need 
to  ask  the  question.  It  appeared,  in  a 
moment,  that  the  sea  was  as  much  an 
enemy  as  Driver,  of  Burnt  Cove,  whose 
head  Arch  had  promised  to  hammer  into 
his  chest.  Moreover,  the  sea  was  an  enemy 
of  the  same  kind — a  thing  of  blood,  bones, 
brain,  and  evil  intention.  For  when  a  gust 
caught  him  napping,  and  a  wave  slapped 
his  boat  with  vicious  might.  Arch  looked 
after  the  wind  and  roundabout  upon  the 
sea  and 

"  Damn  you !  "  said  he. 


HOW  TO   SAVE  A   DROWNING   MAN 


By  ALEXANDER  MEFFERT 

Instructor  in  Swimming,  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club 


MOST  of  the  drownings  that  occiir 
about  the  bathing  places  result 
from  lack  of  nerve  or  coolheaded 
courage.  If  swimmers  could  be  trained  to 
keep  cool  under  all  circumstances  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  drowning 
among  bathers  and  summer  pleasure  seek- 


grown  man  and  a  swimmer  to  fear  cramp. 
The  average  opinion  is  that  the  man  who 
is  attacked  when  swimming  in  deep  water 
is  as  good  as  drowned.  Therefore,  when  a 
swimmer  feels  a  leg  or  arm  begin  to  cramp 
he  is  frightened,  in  most  cases,  entirely  out 
of  his  wits.     He  loses  his  head,  begins  to 


'  Put  your  left  hand  against  his  jaw  and  push  him  away. 


Photographs  by  W.  P.  Robertson. 


ers.  Cramp  is  usually  assigned  as  the 
cause  when  some  good  swimmer  drowns. 
But  cramp  ought  in  reality  to  be  nothing 
serious.  Usually  it  affects  only  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  or,  may  be,  only  a  hand  or  foot.  Any 
moderately  good  swimmer  can  keep  afloat 
with  one  arm,  or  even  without  the  use  of 
that;  yet  good  swimmers  are  drowning 
every  week  as  a  result  of  cramp.  If  such 
fatalities  were  analyzed  they  would  be 
more  properly  classed  as  drownings  from 
fright  and  loss  of  nerve.  This  comes  from 
the  fact  that  every  one  is  taught  in  child- 
hood to  fear  the  water,  and  comes  as   a 


splash  and  paw  and  struggle,  and  then  goes 
down. 

What  the  swimmer  should  remember  is 
that  he  can  keep  afloat  with  very,  very 
little  effort  if  he  will  turn  on  his  back  and 
keep  his  chest  inflated.  It  is  the  simple 
matter  of  floating,  which  every  swimmer 
knows  and  finds  very  easy.  If  the  swim- 
mer will  keep  cool  and  float,  the  cramping 
limb  will  frequently  relax  after  a  little  and 
he  will  find  himself  as  well  as  ever. 

At  every  summer  resort  and  every  coun- 
try village  which  has  a  lake  we  hear  more 
or  less  frequently  of  double  drownings,  in 
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which  the  drowning  man  has  seized  his 
wolild-be  rescuer  and  pulled  him  under. 
This  is  because  the  average  swimmer  does 
not  know  how  to  approach  a  man  in 
trouble.  He  has  read  of  rescues  in  cheap 
novels,  and  in  these  the  hero  invariably 
plunges  in,  seizes  the  drowning  man,  and, 
taking  him  on  his  back,  swims  ashore,  land- 
ing the  rescued  but  little  the  worse  for 
wear.  Some  one  sees  a  swimmer  drowning, 
goes  for  him  in  this  way,  is  grabbed  about 
the  neck  and  pulled  vinder,  to  drown  with 
the  man  he  would  save. 

The  would-be  lifesaver  must  know  some- 


goes  down  for  another  breath  of  water, 
comes  up  utterly  insane,  and  repeats  the 
going  down  and  coming  up  until  his  lungs 
are  pretty  well  filled  with  water.  Then  he 
sinks  to  stay.  His  sinkings  are  very  slow, 
and  he  does  not  at  first  go  far  below  the 
surface.  He  probably  rises  three  or  four 
times  before  he  finally  goes  down. 

If  the  lifesaver  dashes  at  the  drowning 
one  while  he  struggles,  and  attempts  to 
carry  him  out  in  dime  novel  fashion,  he  is 
grabbed,  pulled  down,  finds  his  arms  use- 
less, and,  unless  he  is  a  very  strong  man 
or  a  good  wrestler,  will  be  unable  to  break 


"  Get  a  good  hold  in  his  hair    *    *    *    and  strike  out." 


thing  of  how  drowning  occvirs  and  of  how 
drowning  men  act.  There  are  two  chief 
causes  of  drowning.  Either  a  swimmer  is 
taken  with  cramp,  as  a  result  of  going  into 
the  water  overheated,  swimming  with  a 
stomach  full  of  undigested  food,  or  from 
staying  too  long  in  the  water  and  becom- 
ing chilled;  or  else  some  one  falls  into  the 
water,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
ventures  beyond  his  depth.  ISTow  notice 
how  he  acts.  He  begins  to  struggle  in  a 
frantic  way  and  sinks,  takes  a  mouthful  of 
water  into  his  lungs,  rises  crazy  with  fear, 
grabs  at  everything  about  him,  expels  a 
little  of  the  air  remaining  in  his  lungs, 


his  hold,  and  will  drown  with  the  man  he 
would  save. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  lifesaver  must  re- 
member that  there  is  no  need  of  hurry. 
The  drowning  one  will  not  sink  at  once,  not 
until  he  has  gone  down  enough  times  to 
fill  his  lungs  with  water.  A  little  more 
water  will  not  harm  the  victim  to  any  ex- 
tent. He  will  have  to  be  resuscitated  when 
he  is  taken  ashore  anyway,  and  the  more 
water  he  breathes  now  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  take  him  there.  When  you  see  a  man 
drowning,  therefore,  wait.  Do  not  wait  on 
the  shore  or  in  a  boat.  Swim  close  to  the 
one  in  danger,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the 
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time  comes.  But  by  all  means  approach 
carefully,  from  behind  if  possible,  so  as  to 
be  oiit  of  reach  of  his  arms.  If  the  man 
turns  around,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  is 
impracticable  to  approach  from  the  rear, 
swim  as  near  as  necessary  in  front,  but  in 
this  case  be  always  on  guard.  The  best 
guard  is  to  keep  the  left  arm  extended  as 
far  as  possible  in  front,  pointing  toward 
the  drowning  man.  Should  he  flounder  to- 
ward you  and  attempt  to  grab  you,  put 
your  left  hand  against  his  lower  jaw  and 
push  him  away.  Now  the  only  hold  he  can 
possibly  get  is  on  your  arm,  and  this  maybe 


take  in  a  little  more  water,  if  necessary 
holding  his  head  under  to  help  along  the 
process.  When  the  struggling  is  over, 
turn  on  your  side  or  back,  whichever  way 
you  can  swim  most  strongly,  and  strike 
out,  dragging  your  man  as  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

Do  not  labor  under  the  impression  that 
you  must  keep  the  victim's  head  above 
water.  If  you  can  do  so  easily,  it  will  do 
no  harm,  and  possibly  some  good.  But  if 
you  try  to  raise  him  out  of  the  water  you 
tend  to  force  yourself  under,  and  multiply 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  afloat  yourself. 


"A  much  safer  w'ay  is  to  approach  from  behind." 


easily  broken  by  turning,  raising  one  leg 
so  that  your  foot  is  on  his  chest,  and  then 
pushing  with  all  your  might. 

After  he  has  gone  down  once  or  twice  his 
struggles  will  weaken.  ISTow  is  the  time  to 
act.  Your  method  of  handling  the  man 
will  depend  on  the  way  he  is  dressed  and 
the  length  of  his  hair.  If  his  hair  is  long 
enough  to  give  a  good  hand  hold  you  need 
not  consider  any  other  grip.  Just  reach 
out  your  left  hand,  if  you  are  a  right 
handed  swimmer,  and  get  a  good  hold  in 
his  hair.  If  he  still  shows  an  inclination 
to  struggle  do  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  take 
him  out.     Just  keep  your  hold  and  let  him 


If  you  pull  him  after  you,  however,  letting 
his  head  follow  as  it  will,  you  will  find  that 
he  floats  easily  and  that  your  task  is  not 
much  more  difficult  than  towing  a  stick  of 
wood  or  other  floating  body. 

All  this  may  sound  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded, but  it  is  not.  If  you  try  to  take 
the  man  out  while  he  is  still  struggling  you 
are  more  than  likely  to  drown  with  him. 
If  you  try  to  hold  his  head  out  of  water 
you  lessen  the  chances  of  saving  his  life 
by  tiring  yourself.  Besides,  he  is  nearly  as 
well  off  brought  ashore  unconscious  as  only 
half  so,  for  if  any  system  commonly  em- 
ployed for  resuscitating  the  drowning  be 
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employed  he  will  soon  come  to  conscious- 
ness not  so  very  much  the  worse  for  his 
late  experience. 

The  easiest  man  to  save,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  the  long  haired,  one.  Next 
comes  the  man  with  the  bathing  suit  on  or 
a  suit  of  clothing  loose  about  the  neck. 
Approach  such  a  one  the  same  way  you 
would  approach  the  man  with  long  hair. 
Wait  for  him  to  quit  struggling  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  reach  your  left  hand 
down  the  back  of  his  neck,  inside  his  bath- 
ing suit  or  coat,  and  grab  firm  hold  of  the 


other  grip  until  his  struggles  end.  If  you 
find  yourself  in  danger  of  being  grabbed, 
do  not  hesitate  to  break  away  in  the  harsh- 
est manner  necessary,  for  if  seized  the 
chances  are  for  your  both  drowning. 

A  much  safer  way  of  approaching  and 
seizing  a  person  who  has  neither  clothing 
nor  hair  to  take  hold  of  is  to  approach 
f  rora  behind  and  put  a  hand  in  each  of  his 
armpits.  To  do  this  you  may  best  ap- 
proach with  the  ordinary  breast  stroke, 
and  then,  allowing  your  body  to  assume  a 
horizontal  position,  keep  afloat  by  treading 


"  Put  a  hand  in  each  of  his  armpits 


swim  on  your  back,  dragging  the  unconscious  man." 


garment  on  the  inside.  This  gives  you  a 
good  grip,  and  you  may  turn  and  swim  out 
as  before. 

If  the  drowning  person  have  on  no  cloth- 
ing whatever  there  are  two  principal 
methods  of  taking  hold.  The  rescuer  must 
use  his  judgment  as  to  which  is  preferable. 
The  easiest  of  these,  when  it  is  safe,  is 
the  hand  hold.  After  the  drowning  man 
has  stopped  struggling  get  hold  of  one  of 
his  hands,  preferably  his  left,  with  your 
own  left.  Turn  and  swim,  dragging  him 
after  yoxi.  The  greatest  objection  to  this 
is  that  if  the  victim  is  not  quite  uncon- 
scious your  hold  on  his  hand  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  turn  in  his  struggles  and 
seize  you.  Therefore,  if  you  must  use  the 
hand  hold,  and  it  is  a  fairly  easy  way  to 
take  a  man  from  the  water,  do  so  guard- 
edly, if  necessary  holding  the  man  by  some 


water.  You  may  grab  a  person  who  is  still 
struggling  in  this  way,  for,  since  you  take 
hold  from  both  sides  at  once,  you  can  very 
easily  prevent  his  turning  in  either  direc- 
tion. When  you  have  a  firm  hold,  turn, 
pull  the  drowning  man  back  until  he  is 
floating  face  up,  at  the  same  time  bringing 
your  feet  upward  and  forward  until  they 
are  under  the  other's  body.  Now  you  are 
swimming  on  your  back,  dragging  the  un- 
conscious man.  If  he  be  very  strong  and 
is  still  inclined  to  struggle  it  is  best  to 
change  your  hold  from  the  armpits  to 
the  upper  arms.  You  may  do  this  so  as  to 
either  keep  his  arms  at  his  sides  or  by 
raising  them  above  his  head.  In  either 
case  he  is  powerless  to  turn. 

The  advantages  of  this  hold  are  that  it 
is  a  very  safe  approach,  and  that  it  can  be 
used  on  a  person  who  has  neither  hair  nor 
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clothing'.  It  allows  one  to  catch  the  victim, 
before  the  latter  becomes  unconscious.  If 
the  latter  is  a  child  or  a  very  light  person 
it  may  be  advisable  to  take  this  hold  even 
when  clothing  is  worn,  but  if  he  be  heavy 
this  is  the  very  worst  of  all.  The  disad- 
vantages are  that  it  requires  both  hands 
and  keeps  the  rescuer's  body  below  that  of 
the  victim,  forcing  him  to  lift  up  some- 
what and  tending  to  force  his  own  head 
under  water.  If  the  distance  to  shore  be 
great  it  is  a  very  difficult  method  indeed. 
In  using  this  hold,  and  in  fact  any  of  the 


others,  the  rescuer  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  necessary  to  husband  his  own  strength. 
In  no  way  can  this  be  better  done  than  by 
swimming  slowly  and  keeping  the  chest 
full  of  air.  This  latter  precaution  will 
enable  him  to  float,  if  he  turns  on  his 
back.  And  above  all  he  must  bear  in  mind 
that  all  he  need  do  is  to  get  the  drowning 
person  ashore.  If  he  can  do  that  resus- 
citation will  bring  him  back  to  life.  Let 
the  victim  float  as  far  down  as  he  will; 
take  it  easy,  and  get  to  shore  with  as  little 
effort  as  possible. 


Dragging  the  Victim  by  a  Hold  on  his  Bathing  Suit. 

FOREST   FABLES 

v.— THE  TRILOGY   OF  THE  TALKING  APPLE  TREE 
By  ALOYSIUS   COLL 


LOOK  on  these  gnarled  boughs,  this 
mossy  trunk,  these  lichened  twigs 
that  begin  to  show,  like  gray  hairs 
in  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and  you  guess 
not  that  my  tough,  knurred  core  is  an  urn 
wherein  I  have  inscribed  a  tale  of  tender- 
ness, a  triple  picture  that  is  the  heart  his- 
tory of  a  good  woman  and  a  true  man. 

When  in  my  prime  I  was  the  noblest 
pippin  tree  in  this  glorious  orchard  of 
many  noble  trees.   Wide  of  girth,  lusty  of 


leaf,  fertile  of  blossom,  and  sweet  of  fruit, 
I  stood,  greatest  and  greenest  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  apple  lot,  and  flrst  and  finest 
in  the  affections  of  the  children  that  came 
to  pluck  my  rosy  baubles  and  swing  be- 
neath my  thickest  branch.  IVIy  sap  ran 
free,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  farm 
boy.  I  was  the  mecca  of  the  nomad  birds ; 
in  my  network  of  shadow  and  sun  they 
composed  their  sweetest  lyrics  and  tried 
their    gladdest    canticles.     Only    one    de- 
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f  ormity  had  I,  a  ragged  wound  in  an  upper 
bough,  where  a  hungry  woodpecker  had 
bored  for  a  worm. 

One  dreamy  afternoon  there  came  sing- 
ing to  be  a  songster  of  rarer  sharps  and 
trebles — a  young  girl,  who  sang  not  of  the 
green  fields,  the  blossoms,  the  sweeter  imi- 
tation of  the  robins  and  the  low  noted  mar- 
tins; but  of  the  wild  sweetness  of  love. 
Methought  it  seemed  to  her  only  a  dim 
awakening  to  some  halcyon  sound  her  ears 
had  not  yet  separated  from  the  madness  of 
her  heart;  some  divine  light  whose  sudden 
glory  half  blinded  her  wondering  eyes. 
Like  one  full  content  with  the  music  above 
her  and  the  song  within  her,  she  cast  her- 
self upon  the  sward,  and  humraing  softer 
notes,  looked  long  up  into  my  blossoms. 

I  thought  it  was  the  birds  that  pleased 
her  and  coaxed  the  attention  of  her  eyes ; 
I  hoped  it  was  my  noble  height  and  reach. 
How  could  it  be  the  blossoms,  I  thought; 
they  snowed  about  her  and  speckled'  her 
upturned  cheeks  like  pink  beauty  patches ! 

When  she  stood  up — ah !  it  was  the  blos- 
soms after  all,  biit  the  blossoms,  not  the 
petals,  she  desired !  One  she  plucked  from 
a  low  branch.  A  petal  dropped  from  it, 
and  she  tossed  the  flower  aside.  Another 
she  plucked,  firm  and  fresh  from  the  mold 
of  the  bud.  And  again  sitting  on  the 
grass,  she  tore  off  the  petals  one  by  one, 
counting  in  a  low  voice  the  while :  "  He 
loves  me;  he  loves  me  not."  The  daisies 
were  not  yet  in  bloom — and  my  flower  was 
playing  prophetess  to  her  love ! 

Now,  nature  has  given  to  the  apple  blos- 
soms five  petals,  and  counting,  "  he  loves 
me,"  to  the  first,  "  he  loves  me  not,"  to  the 
second  and  so  unto  the  fifth,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  give  a  glad  answer  to  the 
question  of  her  heart.  Another  blossom 
then  she  plucked ;  and  it  likewise  pleased 
her  the  same,  and  so  the  third,  when,  smil- 
ing and  satisfied  that  fate  had  decreed  her 
joy,. she  sat  upon  the  grass  and  looked  with 
dreamy  eyes  across  the  hills — but  she  rob- 
bed me  of  no  more  flowers. 

Simple  of  heart !     Had  she  plucked  the 

whole  gigantic  bouquet  of  my  annual  crop 

and  chose  each  blossom  the  arbiter  of  her 

fate,  every  gentle  soothsayer  would  have 

made  her  the  same  golden  promise  ! 

*  *  -X-  *  * 

The  pale  moon,  half  arisen,  glimmered,  a 
phosphorescent  beehive  on  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  hill.     A  cresting  fence  barred 


it  with  lines  of  rails.  The  night  was  cozy 
and  warm;  this  old  orchard  was  the 
hearthstone  of  the  world.  A  timid  breeze 
throbbed  on  the  air,  dropping  my  petals 
down,  like  ghostly  blooddrops  from  a 
broken  heart.  But  I  was  happy  then,  for 
under  my  shadowy  boughs  stood  the  young 
girl — she  who  had  dipped  into  the  future 
on  the  petal  wings  of  my  blossoms.  Close 
to  her  face  was  the  face  of  another,  in- 
tenser,  stronger,  hardier.  And  deeper  than 
the  tenderness  of  her  voice  was  a  deeper, 
bolder  utterance — a  leader  in  the  duet  of 
love. 

The  pale  moon  lifted  her  bottom  arc 
from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  hill  that  ate 
into  her  like  a  caterpillar  on  the  petal  of  a 
rose,  and  rounded  the  white  circlet  of  her 
flame.  A  whistling  whippoorwill  dove  in 
a  deep  link  of  flight  from  the  melting  at- 
mosphere of  the  stars  to  the  baby  height 
attained  by  a  brilliant  insect  that  buzzed 
about  my  boughs,  and,  snapping  it,  stirred 
the  top  flowers  with  its  winnowing  wings. 
Above  me  were  the  stars,  stubborn  for 
recognition  in  the  wider  glory  of  the  night 
queen ;  beneath,  the  lovers.  They  made  low 
vows  I  did  not  understand;  they  plighted 
their  youth  and  age  with  lips  so  close  I 
scarce  think  words  were  needed  to  trans- 
port their  inward  thoughts.  Few  were  the 
words  I  could  hear,  and  fewer  understand ; 
but  far  removed  as  I  am  from  flesh  and 
blood  since  that  fateful  day  when  Eve  first 
plucked  my  fruit  to  the  downfall  of  all 
men,  and  the  windfall  of  my  forefathers, 
myself  and  my  ancestors,  I  should  have 
grown  jealous  of  the  young  girl  I  had 
learned  to  love  had  her  lover,  there  pos- 
sessor of  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  hands,  in 
the  shadow  of  my  leaves,  not  sworn,  by  the 
blossoms  of  my  branches  and  the  strength 
of  my  trunk,  forever  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  against  the  drought  of  the  sun,  the 
pelting  of  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  storm, 
and  the  bolt  of  lightning.  He  named  him- 
self like  to  my  sturdy  old  trunk — and 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  sweet  blossoms — ■ 
the  stronger  to  support  the  weaker,  and 
the  weaker  to  sweeten  and  beautify  the 
stronger,  and  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
his  kind,  forever.  This  I  could  under- 
stand, for  he  talked  of  me  and  mine;  and 
the  girl  made  answer : 

"  I  knew  your  love  before  you  came  to 
me  to-night;  for  I  counted  the  petals  to- 
day— here,  upon  the  grass,  while  I  sat  and 
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looked  over  the  hills  to  you — and  the  petals 
told  me  so." 

Do  you  wonder  that  again  I  blessed  the 
lot  that  made  me  a  mother  tree  of  the  ap- 
ple forest,  and  gave  me  the  quintet  of 
petals  to  so  lighten  the  heart  of  this  young 
girl?  And  do  you  wonder  that,  fibre  and 
sap  as  I  be,  I  tingled  from  rootlet  to  top 
twig,  and  in  the  moist  wound  the  wood- 
pecker had  bored    into    my    bough    there 

ached  a  strange  fertility  of  joy! 

***** 

A  year  passed.  The  blossoms  of  proph- 
esy had  given  birth  to  rosy  pippins, 
which  had  dropped  to  the  ground;  in  the 
chill  of  the  first  snows,  the  seared  leaves 
followed;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  May 
budded  other  leaves,  and  a  blanket  of  blos- 
soms again  covered  my  girth  of  green. 

But  on  one  limb  there  hangs  an  alien 
to  my  fibre  and  my  sap.  A  parasite  it  is, 
rooted  in  the  wound  the  woodpecker  made, 
where  ached  the  fertility  of  strange  joy — 
a  pendant  bush  of  delicate,  jointed 
branches,  with  leaves  not  like  my  own,  in 
the  winter  fruited  with  opalescent,  yellow- 
ish green  berries  not  like  my  fruit,  nor  the 
fruit  of  any  other  tree  in  the  orchard. 

I  will  not  own  this  child ;  for  it  is  not  of 
my  generation.  Forced  into  fostermoth- 
erhood,  I  have  nourished  this  waif  of  the 
wood  against  my  heart.  And  the  birds  that 
sang  in  my  boughs  have  eaten  of  the  fruit 
of  it,  and  bearing  away  the  seeds,  have  dis- 
seminated them  in  the  wounds  of  the  light- 
ning and  the  split  bark  of  my  sisters  of 
this  old  orchard  place,  till  the  progeny  of 
parasites  has  grown  to  a  shameful  ancestry 
— the  children  of  my  bearing ! 

But  what  of  the  hybrid  leech  upon  my 
branch!  Have  I  not  joy  enough?  Only 
this  afternoon  again  came  into  the  shade 
of  my  foliage  the  girl  of  my  prophesy, 
singing  a  gladder  song  than  ever  before, 
fuller  and  surer  of  tone.  And  still  the 
theme  was  the  wild  sweet  glory  of  love. 
He  of  the  stronger  voice  was  not  with  her ; 


but  in  her  arms  was  a  little  child.  And  the 
babe  she  laid  in  a  hammock  that  swung 
from  my  low  boughs,  and  to  it  she  sang  the 
song  of  love,  and  the  lullabies  of  sleep — till 
sleep  came  to  the  little  one,  and  my  winged 
petals  in  showers  fluttered  down,  like  peep- 
ing angels,  over  the  coverlets  of  snow. 

Then  she  sat  upon  the  grass,  as  of  yore, 
and  looked  up  into  my  blossoms;  but  she 
did  not  count  the  petals  for  a  prophesy— 
being  in  the  sweet  fulfilment  of  prophesy ! 

While  she  gazed  into  my  pink  depths  he 
of  the  stronger  voice  came  softly  to  her, 
bent  over  her,  and  again  linked  the  beauty 
of  my  blossoms  with  the  blush  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  deeper  tinge  of  her  lips. 

And  looking  up,  too,  he  saw  the  parasite 
orphan  I  had  nurtured,  when  my  every  petal 
blushed  a  deeper  red,  for  I  was  ashamed  of 
this  thing;  but  he  clapped  his  hands  in 
glee,  and  laughing,  said,  so  boisterously 
that  the  babe  stirred  in  the  corded  cradle: 
"  1^0  wonder,  dearest,  that  this  night  a  year 
ago  I  kissed  you  here  under  the  boughs ;  I 
had  a  right  to !     Look  up." 

Looking  upon  the  parasite,  she  smiled. 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  there,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  But  let  us  not  forget  it  when 
Christmas  comes.     Mark  the  tree." 

"  Could  you  forget  it  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  the 
babe  was  cradled  here." 

"  And  love  was  born,"  she  added. 

Maybe  you  cannot  believe  my  tale,  be- 
cause I  am  only  a  knit  fagot  of  fibre  and 
sap;  but  go  you  into  the  woods,  and  you 
shall  find  a  parasite  with  jointed  branches 
and  yellowish  green  berries  hanging  from 
the  boughs  of  many  trees; and  oftenest  you 
will  find  it  upon  the  apple  tree,  where,  as  a 
fostermother,  first  I  nourished  it.  And 
go  you  into  the  merry  homes  of  town  and 
country,  where,  under  the  lighted  chan- 
deliers you  will  find  the  same  little  para- 
site, suspended — as  the  first  sprig  was  sus- 
pended over  the  lovers  of  my  tale  to  give 
the  license  of  a  kiss— a  child  of  the  forest 
joy,  the  magical  mistletoe  1 


"  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  sails  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats." 


Phutographs  by  N.  L.  Stebbins. 


THE  SMALL   BOAT  AND   ITS   SAILING 


LAST  August  an  interesting  bit  of 
tiilk  took  place  one  evening  on  the 
bridge  of  Bennie  Schott's  boat.  We 
had  made  the  run  from  New  Haven  to  New 
London,  passing  the  boys  running  in  with 
the  cruise,  and  the  powerful  engines  of  the 
Parrot — Bennie  gave  her  the  name  because 
the  engines  talk  so  much — were  still,  and 
the  great  white  steamer  rode  quietly  at  her 
anchor.  It  was  a  pretty  warm  evening, 
even  for  New  London,  and  we  had  crawled 
slowly  up  on  the  bridge,  each  with  his  long 
glass  that  tinkled  coolly  and  meant  so 
much  to  the  inner  man  just  then.  Fred 
said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  acid 
there  for  a  dyspeptic  man,  but  Bennie  an- 
swered that  the  alkali  in  the  salt  air  we 
had  eaten  all  day  would  neutralize  it,  and 
so  everybody  opened  his  throat  and  swal- 
lowed to  the  Parrot. 

Then,  after  a  long  and  peaceful  breath, 
silence  fell  over  the  dark  water  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  big  white  swans  of  the 
fleet.  A  little  knockabout  ran  under  our 
stern  without  making  so  much  as  a  ripple, 
and  fell  off  into  the  night.  Bud  Alton, 
who  seems  to  be  always  dissatisfied,  sighed 
plaintively  as  he  followed  the  little  craft 
with  his  eyes  and  said: 

"  Talk  about  yachting  ! — Bennie,  you're 
a  devilish  good  sort  and  Parrot  is  all  right, 
but  give  me  a  21-footer  for  pure  joy  !  " 

Bennie  enlarged  the  diameter  of  his 
throat  solemnly,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
murmured : 


"  I  wonder  if  Bud  will  kick  at  the  cheru- 
bim's wings  up  there !  " 

"  That's  all  right,  but  there  you  are  in  a 
craft  that  sings  and  talks  and  laughs  and 
— sometimes  cries  with  you.  Every  little 
wavelet  makes  a  little  feellet  in  your  hand 
at  the  tiller.  The  whole  craft  is  at  your 
fingers'  end  and  you  can  hug  old  Neptune, 
you're  so  close  to  him." 

"  Bud,"  said  Freddie,  "  Here's  Bennie 
with  Parrot,  .which  can  take  him  to  the 
Philippines  carrying  her  own  coal — " 

"  That    isn't    the    question — I —  " 

"  Hold  on  a  minute — to  the  Philippines 
you  note.  Very  well.  Here  we  are,  say,  in 
Manila  Harbor,  or  Bay,  or  whatever  else 
they  call  it.  It's  a  cool  evening.  Very 
well  again.  Down  goes  the  Saucer  there 
from  her  davits,  putting  her  little  twenty- 
one  feet  into  the  Eastern  waters,  and  you 
and  Bennie  and  I  have  all  the  joys  of  small 
boat  sailing  in  new  climes —  " 

"  Just  so.  But  when  have  you  seen  the 
covers  off  Saucer  in  the  last  two  years  ? " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  Saucer. 
That  is  simply  because  Bennie  is  too  lazy 
and  too  little  of  a  poet  to  take  the  trouble. 
But  to  go  on.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
run  up  to  the  dock,  or  pier,  or  whatever  the 
country  has  there,  and  what  do  we  find?  " 

"  Naked  natives,"  murmured  the  misan- 
thrope. 

"  Not  at  all.  There  you  find  Bonnie's 
Panhard  jumping  and  squeaking  away, 
ready  for  a  hundred  mile  run  anywhere." 
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"  Yes,  and  you  smell  gasoline,  and  scare 
natives  and  mules,  and  get  arrested  and 
worry  an  hour  and  then  pay  enough  to 
buy  a  21-footer.  No,  no,  give  me  the  real 
sailor's  joy  of  a  small  boat  and  small 
boat  racing;  and  if  everything  goes  by  the 
board — why  it  will  still  possibly  come 
within  the  average  man's  means  to  get 
three  meals  a  day,  and  the  trouble  isn't 
much  after  all." 

"  Bud,"  said  Benjamin,  "  I  will  give  you 
credit  hereafter  for  some  sense.  There 
spoke  for  once  a  wise  man.  I  enjoy  Parrot 
immensely,  but  if  I  can't  get  half  a  dozen 
fellows  along,  there  is  absolutely  no  enjoy- 
ment in  it.  I  have  to  make  up  parties. 
Saving  your  distinguished  presences,  it  is 
the  dickens  own  job  to  get  the  right  men 


together.  Suppose  I  do  succeed.  We're 
gone  hardly  a  week  when  somebody  gets 
sick.  That  ends  the  journey.  That's  what 
happened  last  year  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Walter  Farley  got  sick,  as  you  know.  We 
just  got  him  to  Naples,  and  then — he  died. 
It  has  spoiled  me  for  ever  taking  another 
European  cruise.  Then  take  the  running 
of  a  260-foot  yacht.  I  don't  mind  the 
money — though  it  does  take  a  wad  that 
would  choke  a  cow — but  there  is  a  pile  of 
work  in  it.  You  have  got  to  run  the  thing; 
and  the  bills  and  rows  and  captains  and 
crews  and  cooks  and  so  on  are  a  lot  of 
hard  labor." 

"  Cheer  up,  Bennie.  There'll  be  sing- 
ing in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye,"  laughed 
Freddie. 


Getting  Close  to  the  Water  and  Running  Their  Own  Craft. 


Running  Down  for  a  Start. 


"  Of  course  that  is  the  dark  side,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  up  the  Parrot  for  a — for  a — 
wife,  say.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done 
the  small  boat  of  to-day  and  the  small 
boat  racing  of  to-day  have  allowed  the 
average  man  to  get  more  fun  out  of  boat- 
ing than  was  ever  had  before." 

That  is  the  real  reason  for  the  enormous 
growth  of  small  boat  sailing  all  along  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  fresh 
waters.  The  story  is  told  in  two  words — 
the  love  of  the  human  kind  for  a  contest, 
a  race,  and  the  love  of  many  men  for  get- 
ting close  to  the  water  and  for  running 
their  own  craft.  First  came  the  famous 
Cape  Cod  catboat  with  her  one  large  sail, 
her  good  seaworthy  qualities,  and  her  size, 
which  admitted  of  one  man's  management. 
Then,  as  the  models  of  boats  were  studied 
for  racing  and  the  racing  measurements 
were  gradually  gotten  around  by  large 
overhangs  forward  and  aft,  the  small  boat 
— the  catboat — developed  into  the  skim- 
ming-dish racing  machine,  and  finally  the 
cap  has  been  put  on  the  whole  development 
by  the  shrewd  arrangement  of  what  are 
called  one-model  boats;  that  is,  racing 
classes  which  only  include  boats  of  the 
same  model,  measurements,  and  sail  area, 
where  the  racing  qualities  depend  upon  the 
skill  of  tl^e  man  at  the  tiller. 

After  all,  racing  is  entirely  relative  so 
far  as  speed  is  concerned.  Two  men  race 
at  a  walk  and  have  as  much  excitement  as 
if  they  were  having  a  hundred  yard  dash. 
No  runner  would  race  with  a  walker.     In 


like  manner  a  skimming-dish  makes  no 
race  with  a  knockabout. 

And  so  to-day  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Great  Lakes  swarm  with  clubs  large  and 
small,  wherein  you  may  see  races  by  the 
day,  between  agreed-model  boats.  There 
are  skimming-dishes  to  be  sure,  but  as  they 
are  of  little  use  beyond  racing,  they  are 
not  likely  to  live  long,  except  as  freaks. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  little  cabin 
boats  under  jib  and  mainsail,  comfortable, 
seaworthy,  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
which  can  be  raced  at  any  time  and  used 
for  pleasure  sailing  or  cruising  at  will. 

This  growth  is  unquestionably  the  most 
sane  and  rapid  within  the  field  of  yachting 
since  pleasure  sailing  began.  The  credit 
for  the  invention  of  the  idea  belongs  to 
Boston  and  its  vicinity.  In  all  probability 
the  start  came  by  inheritance  from  the  old 
clipper  shipmasters  whose  descendants,  a 
little  better  supplied  with  this  world's 
goods  and  having  at  their  doors  one  of  the 
finest  small  boat  sailing  harbors  the  world 
over,  took  to  the  sport  by  a  sort  of  natural 
selection. 

Bennie  himself  could  tell — indeed  he  did 
reminisce  that  Augvist  evening — of  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  would  get  under 
way  up  at  Neponset  or  Savin  Hill  in 
Boston  harbor  with  his  20-foot  cat,  and 
go  on  a  cruise  down  through  the  West 
Passage  by  Moon  Island,  perhaps  running 
up  into  Quincy  or  Weymouth  and  then  on 
toward  Hiill  and  in  back  of  Nantasket 
Beach.     The  boys  would  put  up  at  a  hotel 
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at  Nantasket  and  the  next  morning  run 
out  through  Hiill  Gut,  up  the  Narrows,  and 
by  Fawn  Rocks  into  Broad  Sound,  thence 
to  Marblehead,  getting  in  again  at  night 
through  Sherley  Gut  to  City  Point.  Off 
City  Point,  off  Hull,  in  Marblehead  Har- 
bor, catboats  lay  at  anchor  as  close  to- 
gether as  was  safe.  It  was  boys'  and  young 
men's  sport  and  a  steam  yacht  was  almost 
unknown.  Those  boys  have  now  grown  up 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  can 
run  such  palaces  as  the  Parrot,  they  are  to- 
day racing  and  cruising  in  knockabouts 
which  are  the  result  of  those  early  days  of 
small  boating. 

"  But  the  trouble  is,"  concluded  Bennie, 
"  that  we  never  could  get  away  from  any- 
thing. It  was  always  a  short  sail  of  an 
hour  or  more.  You  couldn't  get  outside 
without  real  danger  and  much  wetting." 

"  You  don't  know  the  old  cats,  Bennie." 
said  an  unworthy  member  of  that  party. 
^'  It  was  not  so  long  after  your   twenty- 


year-ago  experience  that  three  of  us  made 
a  little  trip  to  test  a  cat's  ability.  We  left 
City  Point  one  morning  and  made  straight 
down  the  channel  and  through  the  Narrows 
out  by  Boston  Light  to  the  tune  of  a  decent 
sou'wester.  From  the  light  we  made  for 
Minot's  Ledge  and  then  beat  into  Cohasset 
Harbor  where  we  put  up  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  we  made  sail  on  the  Dream 
— that  was  her  name,  bless  her  heart ! — 
made  sail — the  one  sail  that  carried  her 
eighteen  feet  along  pretty  well — and  we 
clung  in  along  the  coast  to  the  Gurnet 
just  at  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor. 
There  we  struck  another  sou'west  zephyr, 
hove  to  and  put  in  three  reefs,  and  then 
struck  straight  across  Massachusetts  Bay 
by  compass  for  the  good  old  town  of 
Brewster.  I'll  never  forget  that  run — 
wind  on  the  starboard  quarter ;  whitecaps 
coming  aboard  every  third  crest;  one  man 
at  the  tiller  with  a  big  tiller  rope  and  two 
turns;  another  lying  along  the  windward 


Live  Ballast. 
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rail,  and  the  third  sitting  out  as  far  as  he 
dared  on  the  main  sheet  to  keep  the  boom 
from  doing  the  Chinese  jibe.  Now  the  end 
of  the  boom  was  in  the  water;  now  it  went 
lip  so  high  that  the  man  sitting  on  the 
sheet  leaned  far  out.  So  we  ran  from 
noon  till  dark — never  saying  much;  never 
moving  at  all — so  still  that  the  spray  and 
sun  burned  my  right  cheek  to  a  blister  as 
I  sat  at  the  tiller  and  never  disturbed  the 
left  cheek  at  all.  Two  weeks  later  we 
made  the  trip  back  from  Brewster,  by 
Minot's  Ledge,  in  through  the  Light,  and 
beat  through  Hull  Gut  with  a  head  tide 
tearing  out,  in  one  day  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night.  She  was  a 
little  damp,  Bennie — a  little  damp — but, 
bless  you,  that  boat  could  have  stood  a 
good  blow,  let  alone  a  stiff  summer  breeze." 

"  Lnagine  one  of  these  skinnning-dishes 
doing  that  little  journey,"  said  Fred. 

"  She  couldn't  do  it,  of  course,"  replied 
the  unworthy  guest,  "  but  a  knockabout 
could  do  it;  and  not  only  that,  but  to-day 
they  run  from  New  York  to  Bar  Harbor 
with  a  dry  cockpit." 

There  is  what  the  naval  architect  has 
done  for  the  small  yachtsman. 

The  old  Boston  Yacht  Club  was  the  first 
organization  near  Boston  to  start  the  ad- 
vance by  encouraging  small  boat  racing, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  many  clubs 
till  there  are  thirty  or  more  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  alone.  The  sport  has  spread  all 
over  the  country  now  and  we  have  beaten 
the  world  in  it.  The  fever  spread  from 
South  Boston  to  Quincy,  to  Hull,  and  so 
on  down  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod  until 
Provincetown  was  reached,  and  there  na- 
ture called  a  halt, as  the  treacherous  waters 
on  the  outside  of  Cape  Cod,  with  never  a 
calm  from  Provincetown  to  Chatham,  offer 
few  inducements  to  the  yachtsman.  But 
many  Bostonians  began  to  go  to  Buzzards 
Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  they  took  with  them  their  love  of 
yachting.  Builders  were  in  abundance  on 
the  bay  and  they  developed  the  type 
of  boat,  like  Harbinger,  that  was  well 
suited  to  the  bay's  steady  winds  and 
choppy  waters..  These  '"  Cape  cats  "  held 
their  own  for  a  long  time,  finally  going  be- 
fore the  irresistible  march  of  the  racing 
machine.  Sinmltaneously  with  the  racing 
at  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzards  Bay  came  the 
racing  at  Newport,  and  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  though  the  type  of  boat  there  was 


again  different.  "  Sandbaggers,"  entirely 
dependent  on  shifting  ballasts,  were  most 
common  around  New  York,  and  were 
not  replaced  by  the  type  of  boat  relying  on 
stationary  ballasts  for  some  time. 

It  so  happened  that  we  were  running 
down  from  Bar  Harbor  early  in  Septem- 
ber a  month  later  and  we  put  into  Hull 
for  a  day  to  see  the  annual  meet  of  the 
Small  Boat  Association.  It  came  off  on 
Sunday — the  first  Sunday  in  September. 
There  was  a  southeast  wind  which  at  times 
made  whitecaps,  and  was  always  a  fair 
breeze.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
sails  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats 
which  had  gathered  in  Hull  Bay  for  the 
annual  parade.  At  three  o'clock  the 
course  signal  was  displayed,  and  five  min- 
utes later  the  flagships  of  the  various  yacht 
clubs  passed  in  review,  saluting  as  they 
started  on  sail  for  City  Point.  Then  came 
the  fleet.  It  was  a  fair  wind  and  balloon 
jibs  were  broken  oiit  on  most  of  the  boats 
as  they  crossed  the  line.  Each  boat  had 
its  racing  flags  flying  from  the  rigging,  the 
little  blue,  red,  and  white  bits  of  bunting 
representing  many  a  hard  won  victory. 
The  champions  had,  too,  the  Association 
Championship  pennant  flying  from  the 
masthead  or  some  conspicuous  place,  and 
their    owners    were    particularly    jubilant. 

Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  models  have  been 
tried  and  found  good  or  bad  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  all  the  time  good  points  sur- 
vived and  were  renewed  in  the  later  models. 
Finally  toward  1890  and  1891  the  great 
21-foot  knockabout  class  of  boat  began 
to  appear — the  little  well-put-together 
craft  with  her  jib  and  mainsail  all  in- 
board, easily  handled,  swift  of  foot  and 
comfortable ;  and  now  she  has  gone  all  over 
the  United  States  where  water,  fresh  or 
salt,  is  to  be  found.  On  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast — every- 
where you  will  find  her  heeling  over  just  so 
far  but  no  farther  to  the  afternoon  sum- 
mer air.  Back  in  1892  when  Alpha,  Freak, 
Reaper,  and  a  dozen  other  racers  used  to 
fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  21-foot 
class,  each  boat  received  time  allowance 
from  any  competitor  which  happened  to 
be  larger  and  gave  it  to  the  smaller  ones. 
When  the  Knickerbocker  Association  was 
formed  certain  restrictions  were  made 
to  which  all  boats  in  the  fleet  conformed, 
and  there  was  no  time  allowance.     The  re- 
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strictions  were  such  that  a  very  great  lati- 
tude was  given  to  designers.  Great  success 
attended  the  plan  and  the  best  of  racing 
was  the  result.  In  1897  the  Association  of 
Massachusetts  followed  this  example  and 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  class  was  taken 
as  the  racing  length  of  each  boat  in  the 
class,  this  of  course  resulting  in  no  time 
allowance.     This  has  proved  so  successful 


for  these  classes,  but  it  is  an  odd  rule  that 
cannot  be  evaded;  and  it  is  only  now,  by 
changing  these  restrictions  from,  time  to 
time  in  such  ways  as  experience  suggested, 
that  a  satisfactory  result  has  been  ar- 
rived at.  Flirt,  champion  of  the  25-foot 
cabin  class  in  1900,  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  type  that  has  been  and  will  in  future 
be  produced.     She  is  a  keel  boat  of  good 
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that  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
clubs  in  their  club  races. 

For  the  best  interests  in  sport  the  classes 
were  divided  in  1895  into  open  and  cabin 
divisions,  thus  giving  the  man  who  did  not 
care  to  build  a  boat  merely  for  racing,  but 
who  nevertheless  wished  to  race,  a  chance 
to   do   so.     Cabin  restrictions   were   made 


draft,  with  all  her  ballast  in  her  lead  keel. 
She  has  a  moderate  beam  and  a  fair  sized 
sail  plan,  and  is  very  fast  under  all  con- 
ditions. She  has  room  enough  inside  to 
accommodate  four  men  comfortably  on  a 
cruise,  and  she  has  the  ability  to  make 
the  cruise  in  nearly  any  ordinary  summ.er 
weather  with  comfort.    Withal  she  is  fast. 
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very  fast,  unless  put  up  against  racing 
machines. 

Then,  three  or  four  years  ago,  came  the 
final  step  in  what  somebody  has  called 
"  sensible  racing."  The  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
Club  on  Long  Island  Sound  gathered  to- 
gether around  its  hospitable  board  in  the 
persons  of  its  racing  committee  and  got 
up  the  plan  of  one  boat  builder  being  com- 
missioned to  build  a  number  of  21-footers 
of  exactly  the  same  model,  the  same 
wood,  the  same  spars — absolutely  the  same 
as  far  as  human  ability  would  permit, 
each  boat  a  duplicate  of  the  others.  The 
club  asked  for  volunteers  among  the  mem- 
bers who  would  each  agree  to  take  a  boat. 
They  got  about  thirty  men  to  join.  Each 
boat  cost,  delivered  and  ready  for  sailing, 
about  $800.  Every  sail  was  made  like  the 
others.  There  was  no  difference  in  any 
way  in  all  the  boats,  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  mind  reader  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  They  were 
all  made  in  one  mold,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
racing  rules  consisted  only  of  directions 
for  the  government  of  the  course.  There 
were  no  measurements  necessary,  no  time 
allowance — nothing  but  races.  And  you 
might  any  Saturday  go  down  to  Oyster  Bay 
and  see  a  man  get  into  boat  ISTo.  1  and  win; 
and  then  step  in  boat  'No.  2  and  beat  No. 
1  over  the  same  course.  Thereby  hung  a 
tale  of  great  interest.  For,  given  the  day, 
you  had  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
test  of  a  man's  ability  to  sail  a  boat. 

Naturally,  as  the  human  being  cannot  be 
beaten  without  getting  mad,  there  were 
quiet,  unpublished  rows  after  certain  races. 
But  the  heartburns  that  come  from  mea- 
surements and  models  were  gone.  There 
were  discussions,  as  there  will  be  till  the 
crack  of  doom,  but  as  one  Corinthian 
sportsman  said,  they  could  say  what  they 
darn  pleased,  the  boats  were  exactly  the 
same,  and  if  they  stuck  together,  the  wind, 
the  tide,  the  current  must  be  the  same  too ; 
and  the  only  difference  was  "  the  man  be- 
hind the  wheel. "  No  more  twelve  mile 
races  with  the  skimming-dish  giving  forty 
minutes  time  allowance !  Nothing  but  the 
personal  equation,  and  that  poor  equation 
has  had  many  a  savage  blow  below  the  belt 
since  the  one-model 'class  was  born! 

It  is  the  true  principle  of  racing;  for, 
after  all,  time  allowance  can  never  be  fair, 
because    the    allowance    should,    for    one 


thing,  be  regulated  by  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  and  the  winds  of  the  good  Lord  in- 
crease or  decrease  a  dozen  times  in  a  single 
race  as  seems  to  them  well.  Furthermore, 
the  handicap,  while  a  good  sporting  prin- 
ciple because  it  encourages  the  acknowl- 
edged weaker  vessel  to  compete  with  the 
stronger,  is  a  poor  business  at  the  best. 
There  has  never  been  anything  better  in- 
vented in  races  than  a  common  or  garden 
beat — a  coming  in  first — and  there  never 
will  be.  And  so  this  small  boat,  the  inex- 
pensive, the  intelligent,  the  delicate  little 
friend  that  does  what  you  actually  say  and 
ask  her  yourself  to  do — not  what  you  order 
the  captain  to  order  the  mate  to  order  the 
man  at  the  wheel  to  ask  her  to  do — the 
boat,  withal,  that  is  just  exactly  like  her 
competitor,  is  the  boat  that  has  grown  up 
so  swiftly  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  even  now  is  taking  hold  of  the  some- 
what slow  but  sportsmanlike  minds  of  our 
less  active  cousins  over  the  sea. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  racing  machines. 
In  fact  we  do  not  want  to  lose  them.  They 
are  the  froth  on  the  good  beer  of  small 
boat  racing.  Somebody  tries  a  new  model. 
It  is  only  a  frail  racer,  good  for  nothing 
else,  but  next  year  a  new  principle  is  put 
into  the  knockabout,  let  us  say,  and  there- 
from comes  a  new  craft,  just  as  safe  and 
cruiseworthy  and  comfortable  as  the 
knockabout,  but  a  little  faster.  Maybe 
that  is  what  the  much  discussed  Mr.  Dug- 
gan  of  Canada  has  done.  He  built  a  boat 
to  compete  for  the  Seawanhaka  small  boat 
international  races.  Outside  on  the  water 
line  she  is  according  to  the  rule.  Inside 
she  is  a  catamaran — two  separate  boats  be- 
neath the  water-line — and  she  goes  like  the 
snow  in  August.  Is  she  a  freak?  No  doubt. 
Will  she  start  a  new  model,  a  new  class? 
Maybe.  At  all  events  she  has  started  a 
discussion  that  has  furnished  hot  talk  for 
many  a  yacht  club  piazza  on  many  a  late 
and  warm  evening. 

That  seems  to  be  the  line  of  growth  for 
the  future.  The  one-model  idea  is  the 
great  modern  step  in  small  boat  racing. 
And  that  is  likely  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  to  say  that  the 
knockabout  is  the  last  word  is  to  lose  one's 
sense  of  perspective  as  thoroughly  as  did 
that  famous  middle-western  stump  orator 
who  said  that  Demosthenes  was  the  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  of  Athens. 
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MEETINGS  of  the  Tangier  Tent 
Club  took  place  once  in  every  four 
or  five  weeks,  lasting  alv?ays  sev- 
eral days,  sometimes  a  week,  and  were  well 
patronized  by  the  foreign  residents.  Among 
these  were  a  nimiber,  notably  ladies,  who 
went,  not  with  the  intent  of  carrying  a 
spear,  but  to  watch  the  sport,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  and  sociabilities  of  camp  life. 

We  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
the  matter  of  weather  during  a  certain 
meeting;  it  had  rained  almost  unceasingly, 
and  so  disgusted  everyone  that  on  the 
fourth  day  all  but  three  of  us  gave  up  and 
rode  back  to  Tangier.  We  three  i^ersuaded 
Iladj  Abdullah,  the  head  beater,  to  put  his 
men  at  a  particular  covert  where  we  knew 
were  pig.  This  beat,  indeed,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Awarra,  was  known  as  the  "  Mud 
Lake  beat,"  and  one  of  our  choicest,  its 
topography  seemingly  arranged  by  nature 
purposely  for  the  sport.  The  "  lake  "  was 
simply  a  clear  sheet  of  mud,  about  600 
yards  wide  and  over  a  mile  long,  which 
during  the  rains  was  covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  water;  and,  although  at  other 
times  in  a  more  or  less  gummy  state,  was 
seldom  quite  dry.  Of  its  many  strategical 
features  the  most  effective  was  a  small 
stream  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
lake,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  east  shore.  The  bed  of  this  stream 
was  a  nasty  piece  of  bog,  and  though  a 
good  horse  could  jump  it  without  much 
difficulty  it  was  a  different  proposition  for 
the  boar,  whose  heavy  body  sank  deep ;  and 
he  seldom  cared  to  negotiate  it  a  second 
time.  Therefore,  when  he  had  once 
crossed  this  "  Rubicon  "  the  spears  on  that 
side  were  pretty  sure  of  a  fight. 

To  the  east  of  the  lake  the  country  was 
very  hilly,  although  the  covert  was  not  so 
thick  as  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ridable. 
To  the  west,  dense  bushes  skirting  the  shore 
made  a  good  refuge  for  the  pig,  from  which 
it  was  not  alwavs  easy  to  dislodge  him. 
So  it  was  usually  the  custom  to  beat  from 
east  to  west,  for  when  the  pig  once  started 
in  the  comparatively  open  country  he  was 


so  hotly  pressed  by  the  spears  accompany- 
ing the  beaters  that  he  was  bound  tq_  keep 
going  until  he  reached  the  west  shore — 
his  nearest  sanctuary. 

There  being  only  three  of  us  out  on  the 
day  I  am  about  to  describe,  no  difficulty 
arose  over  choice  of  positions.  J.,  an  old 
pig- sticker,  and  the  acknowledged  best 
spear  in  Morocco,  went  with  the  beaters. 
The  Captain  and  I  took  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  concealing  ourselves  on  a  point 
jutting  out  from  the  mainland,  where  one 
is  most  likely  to  be  near  the  pig  when  he 
crosses,  as  he  usually  takes  the  shortest 
line  from  covert  to  covert.  The  beaters 
were  to  start  about  two  miles  back  of  a 
high  hill  just  opposite  us,  and  beat  over 
the  hill  and  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
toward  the  point  where  we  were  stationed. 
The  wind  being  from  the  east,  and  some 
thick  trees  affording  us  good  cover,  we  did 
not  have  to  take  the  precautions  other- 
wise necessary;  but  dismounted,  lighted 
our  pipes,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable 
during  the  waiting  interval. 

After  half  an  hour's  wait  the  Captain 
suddenly  exclaimed  "  What's  that  ?  "  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  a  small  dark  object 
moving  among  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
shore.  "  That's  the  pig,"  I  replied,  add- 
ing, "  but  let's  give  him  time  to  get  over 
the  ditch."  However,  it  was  evidently  not 
his  intention  to  cross  the  lake,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  skirt  its  edge,  going  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  As  the  country  toward 
which  he  was  heading  was  comparatively 
open,  we  started  after  him.  He  did  not 
quicken  his  pace  until  we  had  cleared  the 
ditch  and  were  within  a  short  distance  of 
him.  Then  began  that  burst  of  speed 
which  to  the  uninitiated  appears  incredi- 
ble in  so  clumsy  looking  a  creature.  On 
wo  dashed  through  the  thick  brush  after 
him;  guiding  our  horses  as  to  direction, 
but  not  attempting  to  control  their  move- 
ments in  any  direct  line  until  we  had  taken 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  our  adversary. 
Now  rising  to  clear  a  bush,  springing  from 
side    to    side    to    avoid    the    unjumpable, 
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impenetrable  ones,  stumbling  and  picking 
themselves  up  in  a  twinkling,  our  plucky 
little  Arabs  gradually  lessen  the  distance 
between  us  and  the  boar,  which  happens 
to  be  a  young  fellow,  and  is  not  easily 
winded. 

Finally  the  pace  begins  to  tell  on  him, 
and  we  rapidly  close  in,  jumping  the 
bushes  almost  together.  With  his  spear 
the  Captain  touches  the  flank  of  the  boar, 
which  saves  himself  by  a  jerk  to  one  side, 
and  then  goes  off  at  right  angles,  the  Cap- 
tain traveling  some  distance  ahead  before 
he  can  alter  his  course.  It  is  my  turn  now, 
and  I  am  on  the  boar's  very  heels — my 
spear  point  at  times  not  two  feet  from  its 
body,  my  eyes  glued  to  the  spot  I  wish  to 
strike.  I  am  oblivious  to  everything  about 
me  except  that  hustling  little  mass  of 
brown — when  suddenly  there  is  a  terrific 
crash;  my  horse  and  I  plunge  head  over 
heels  into  a  bush,  and  become  mixed  up  in 
a  confused  mass.  JSTo  harm  is  done,  and 
quickly  extricating  ourselves,  we  are  again 
under  way.  In  the  meantime  the  Captain 
has  wounded  the  pig,  which  is  fighting 
courageously  as  I  arrive  on  the  scene. 
Spear  after  spear  is  plunged  into  the  boar, 
and  still  he  fights  on.  With  bristles  on 
end,  his  small  eyes  flashing,  he  notes  every 
move  of  his  enemies,  and,  undaunted, 
charges  to  meet  each  successive  attack — • 
striving  in  the  intensjity  of  his  rage  to  rush 
up  the  spear  that  is  penetrating  his  game 
little  body.  But  the  advantage  is  too  great 
on  our  side,  and  at  length,  weak  from  loss 
of  wind  and  blood,  he  sinks  on  his  knees 
and  dies,  the  death  of  a  hero,  snorting  his 
defiance  till  the  last.  He  was  quite  a  fair- 
sized  boar,  but  scarcely  full  grown;  the 
best  sort,  however,  to  give  a  good  run,  and 
had  taken  us  over  a  mile.  He  of  course 
belonged  to  the  Captain,  who  had  first 
stuck  the  pig;  no  matter  who  kills  it  after- 
ward, the  honor  and  glory  of  the  run,  also 
the  pig,  belong  invariably  to  the  "first 
spear." 

ITot  waiting  to  rest  our  horses,  we  can- 
tered back  to  our  former  position,  which 
we  had  scarcely  reached  when  we  saw  J. 
galloping  at  full  speed  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  opposite  us.  Suddenly  he  pulled 
up  and  waved  like  mad,  by  which  we  con- 
jectured that  he  had  been  riding  a  pig,  lost 
him  in  the  thick  bushes,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility we  should  soon  see  the  brute  coming 
toward  our  line   of  covert.     After  about 


five  minutes  of  anxious  suspense  the  old 
rascal  broke.  Trotting  slowly  out  of  the 
brush,  he  paused  an  instant,  then  started  to 
cross  the  lake,  making  for  the  point  where 
we  were  concealed.  Just  at  that  moment 
another  pig  broke,  almost  on  a  line  with 
the  first,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
his  left,  also  coming  our  way. 

We  waited  until  they  had  crossed  the 
ditch;  then,  each  selecting  a  pig,  we  rode 
at  them.  The  Captain  reached  his  first. 
There  was  an  ominous  crack;  the  head  of 
his  spear  had  broken  off,  remaining  in  the 
brute's  side,  while  he  made  for  the  covert 
with  the  Captain  riding  after,  digging  at 
him  with  the  headless  shaft.  My  pig  was 
probably  the  one  J.  had  been  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  was  a  trifle  blown,  or 
he  would  have  tried  to  avoid  me;  but 
when  I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  he 
made  a  furious  charge,  receiving  my  spear 
deep  into  his  body,  and  by  his  impetus 
snapping  its  shaft,  leaving  the  head  and 
some  inches   of  bamboo  between  his  ribs. 

At  this  juncture  the  belligerent  porker 
sat  down  on  his  haunches.  I  pulled  up  my 
pony,  and  for  an  instant  thus  we  regarded 
each  other.  Then,  with  a  snort  of  rage, 
he  charged  again,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I  kept  my  horse  clear  of 
him.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
ball  of  lead  attached  to  the  end  of  my  spear 
for  balance  might  serve  as  a  weapon.  So 
when  he  charged  again  I  took  a  full  swing, 
as  they  say  in  golf,  aiming  for  his  head, 
but  my  instrument  of  destruction  being  a 
trifle  clumsy,  I  missed,  and  he  cut  the 
horse.  Again  I  missed  him,  and  again  he 
cut  the  horse;  again,  and  he  nearly  got 
his  tusks  into  my  leg;  but  though  they 
went  through  a  riding  boot,  I  received  only 
a  slight  flesh  wound.  It  only  needed  a 
little  opposition  to  brace  him  up ;  he  was 
becoming  quite  fresh  again.  Meanwhile 
some  of  the  dogs  that  had  been  coursing 
him  came  up  and  aided  me  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  pig,  which  but  for 
repeated  rear  attacks  from  the  dogs  would 
certainly  have  gained  the  covert.  Finally 
I  caught  the  boar  a  good  one  between  the 
eyes  with  the  lead,  which  staggered  and 
made  him  sit  down;  and  the  Captain,  com- 
ing up  at  the  moment,  our  joint  efforts, 
including  a  spear  point  in  the  vitals,  event- 
ually laid  the  pig  senseless  in  the  mud, 
where  he  was  finished  with  a  hunting 
knife. 
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On  getting  back  to  our  station  I  dis- 
mounted and  attended  to  my  horse.  I  tore 
up  my  shirt  and  tied  it  around  his  worst 
cut,  on  the  near  foreleg  just  above  the 
pastern,  which  was  bleeding  in  a  dangerous 
fashion.  He  had  several  other  nasty 
wounds,  but  none  of  them  serious.  This 
melancholy  duty  being  performed,  I  sat 
down  and  smoked  a  pipe,  bemoaning  my 
hard  luck.  We  could  now  see  the  beaters, 
just  appearing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  slowly  coming  toward  us,  little  think- 
ing they  were  sending  pig  to  two  spearless 
men.  There  was  a  succession  of  shouts 
accompanied  by  a  blowing  of  horns,  and  we 
knew  that  they  had  seen  another  pig.  J. 
had  seen  it,  too,  for  soon  we  saw  him  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  down  the  steep  hill- 
side, with  the  pig  only  a  short  distance 
ahead.  Down  to  the  open  and  half  way 
across  the  lake  they  came;  J.  was  almost 
l^p  to  him.  Suddenly  the  pig  "jinked" 
sharply  to  one  side,  and  J.  shot  by  him. 

The  beast,  which  was  badly  winded,  see- 
ing the  uselessness  of  flight,  and  unwilling 
to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  being  struck  from 
behind,  had  resolved  to  tight.  With  mur- 
der in  the  eyes  of  both  combatants,  they 
charged.  J.'s  spear  struck  the  pig  full, 
bent  almost  double,  and  for  a  wonder  did 
not  break;  but  it  could  not  penetrate  the 
animal's  thick  hide,  having  been  blunted 
on  a  pig  he  killed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  beat,  J.  succeeded,  however,  in 
warding  the  brute  from  his  horse,  though 
unable  to  do  the  pig  damage.  The  Cap- 
tain then  rode  up  with  his  sharpened 
shaft  which,  of  course,  only  served  to  infu- 
riate the  pig  without  harming  him — so  the 
Captain  got  his  horse  badly  ripped.  Much 
manoeuvreing  followed,  with  no  ill  effects 
except  loss  of  wind  to  the  pig,  which,  at 
length  perceiving  his  foes  could  do  him  no 
harm,  departed  slowly  toward  the  covert, 
turning  every  now  and  then  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  J.  and  the  Captain  who  were  dig- 
ging him  in  the  ribs  with  their  useless 
spears.  It  seems  a  funny  situation,  now  in 
the  retrospect;  but  at  the  time  its  humor- 


ous side  did  Xiot  touch  us,  and  we  were 
filled  with  anger  and  chagrin.  I  could  not 
sit  quietly  and  watch  that  pig  return  un- 
challenged to  the  covert.  The  brute  looked 
so  utterly  blown  and  weak  I  did  not  think 
he  had  it  in  him  to  make  a  charge  I  could 
not  easily  avoid  on  foot,  so  seizing  a  big 
stone  in  my  right  hand  and  a  club  of  rotten 
wood  in  my  left,  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  immediately  in  front,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  On  he  came,  grunting  and 
snarling,  but  moving  very  slowly.  When 
he  got  within  ten  yards  of  me  he  seemed 
suddenly  transformed,  and  came  at  me  with 
an  energy  I  did  not  think  him  capable  of. 

Letting  fly  the  stone  at  his  head,  without 
waiting  to  watch  the  effect,  and  totally  for- 
getting about  the  club,  I  bolted  out  of  his 
way,  just  getting  his  wind  as  he  passed 
in  extremly  unpleasant  proximity  to  my 
body.  One  well-directed  cut  from  those 
tusks  might  have  done  for  me. 

Before  J.  could  get  his  spear  sharpened 
two  more  pig  crossed,  and  though  he  and 
the  Captain  rode  after  them,  they  were  un- 
able to  damage  or  stop  them.  By  this  time 
the  beaters  had  joined  us,  and  were  very 
angry  because  we  had  not  killed  more  pig. 
They  were  always  annoyed  on  such  occa- 
sions, for  they  are  keen  on  the  sport.  There 
is  a  studiously-observed  custom  in  Morocco 
that  if  a  pig  is  allowed  to  escape  through 
either  the  awkwardness  or  carelessness  of 
the  horsemen,  the  offenders  are  obliged  to 
surrender  their  spears  to  the  beaters,  re- 
ceiving them  back  only  on  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum. 

On  explaining  to  the  beaters,  however, 
that  there  were  four  pig  in  the  covert  be- 
hind, one  of  which  the  Captain  had  stuck 
and  badly  wounded,  they  consented  to  beat 
them  out  for  J.  who,  his  spear  sharpened 
with  a  stone,  killed  a  fine  big  fellow,  though 
his  horse  bore  several  proofs  of  the  length 
of  the  pig's  tusks,  which  made  him  unrid- 
able  for  some  time.  It  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility for  a  man  to  kill  a  pig  by  himself, 
without  his  horse  sustaining  some  damage. 
And  so  ended  the  last  day  of  that  meet. 


THE   BEGINNER   AND   HIS   AUTOMOBILE 

By  LEON  VANDERVORT 


IN  theory,  at  least, 
we  should  have 
been  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  for  men 
had  prophesied  of  the 
day  of  the  horseless 
carriage  from  time 
immemorial.  Besides 
we  knew  that  dreamy 
men  with  overalls,  in 
grimymachine  shops, 
were  working  day 
and  night  on  prob- 
lems mechanical, 
which  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred 
of  their  fellows 
looked  upon  as  folly, 
problems  which  the 
dreamy  ones  said 
would  give  the  world 
horseless  carriages 
and  a  horseless  age. 
If  one  of  us  stopped 
to  think  at  all  of  the 
worker  and  his  pros- 
pects, and  undertook 

to  understand  his  progress,  he  was  met 
with  the  theories  of  combustion  and  bevel 
gear  differentials  and  designs  for  a  divided 
axle  shaft;  whereupon  he  retired  in  con- 
fusion and  went  away  to  rest. 

But  all  at  once  we  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  dreamy  men  in  overalls  had 
accomplished  something,  for  upon  our  citj^ 
streets  and  our  country  roads  appeared 
vehicles  that  dashed  about  without  horses 
or  track,  by  a  raotive  power  within  them- 
selves, and  they  went  at  wondrous  speed. 
If  Saint  Paul  should  arise  and  attempt  to 
characterize  us  as  he  did  the  Athenians,  he 
would  say,  not  that  we  lived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  and  telling  some  new 
thing,  but  that  our  chief  delight  is  to  know 
some  new  sensation.  When  we  saw  this 
new  selfpropelling,  wondrous  swift  ma- 
chine in  our  midst  we  wondered  how  it 
must  seem  to  be  its  controlling  power.  So 
the  American  public,  that  part  of  it  which 


"  Has  pushed  when  he  should  have  pulled 


had  money  to  spend, 
sought  the  factories 
and  ordered  automo- 
biles, and  the  factor- 
ies worked,  and  are 
working  overtime  to 
fill  orders;  and  out 
upon  our  highways 
and  byways  go  new 
carriages  of  the 
horseless  type  every 
day,  and  with  them 
go  new  operators, 
men  who  have  never 
before  handled  any- 
thing more  compli- 
cated in  the  me- 
chanical line  than  a 
bicycle  or  a  tele- 
phone. It  is  a  mighty 
ripple  the  machine 
has  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  things,  a 
ripple  that  will  not 
lessen  tintil  the  auto- 
mobile has  adjusted 
itself  to  its  place  in 
our  economy  and 
until  we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the 
automobile.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  ad- 
justment, that  of  the  automobilist  and  that 
of  the  public. 

The  former  saw  in  the  machine  a  new 
means  of  gratifying  the  longing  for  fast 
motion  inherent  to  hmnanity.  He  straight- 
way investigated  the  merits  of  steam,  gaso- 
line, and  electricity,  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  then  drew  his  check.  Now  it  behooved 
him  to  learn  to  use  his  new  possession.  So 
he  went  down  to  the  shops,  determined  to 
face  even  theories  of  combustion  and  bevel 
gear  differentials. 

He  took  off  his  coat,  hung  it  on  a  nail, 
and,  sometimes,  borrowed  overalls  with  an 
apron.  He  studied  his  machine,  learned 
what  will  happen  if  you  turn  this  lever 
this  way  and  what  if  you  turn  it  the  other, 
and  what  may  happen  if  you  do  not  turn 
it  at  all.  He  learned  how  to  fire  up  a  steam 
machine,  to  charge  the  motors  of  an  elec- 
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"The  grimy  shop  was  brightened  by  light  feminine  attire." 

trie,  and  came  to  know  that  a  gasoline  car- 
riage is  not  one  that  burns  gasoline  to  heat 
water,  but  that  it  does  without  water  and 
has  its  piston  driven  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bit  of  gasoline  in  the  cylinder.  He  learned 
that  the  gasoline  is  exploded  by  electricity 
but  that  the  machine  is  not,  therefore,  an 
electric  motor.  He  learned  that  by  push- 
ing a  lever  you  make  the  sparks  faster  or 
slower  and  that  your  own  speed  corre- 
sponds. 

His  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  now  and 
then  determined  to  learn,  and  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  grimy  shop  was  bright- 
ened by  light  feminine  attire.  And  not 
inf  requeiitly  the  man  was  put  to  shame  by 
the  superior  rapidity  with  which  the  fem- 
inine mind  grasped  the  principles  under- 
lying the   use   of   the   selfmoving   vehicle. 

The  learner  who  would  run  an  auto- 
mobile is  usually  surprised  to  find  how 
very  little  he  is  obliged  to  learn.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  need  that  the  operator 
of  a  steam-propelled  automobile  should  be 
a  steam  engineer  and  that  one  who  would 
use  the  electric  vehicle  should  be  a  gradu- 
ate electrician.  In  the  shops  the  learner 
finds  that  he  must  know  the  general  prin- 


ciples which  underlie  the  workings  of  his 
machine,  but  beyond  these  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  lever  to  press  for  a  given 
purpose  he  need  not  go.  He  may  have 
entered  upon  his  training  with  fear  and 
trembling  for  some  of  those  numerous 
bogies  of  childhood,  a  boiler  or  gasoline 
explosion,  but  he  soon  learns  that  auto- 
matic devices  have  reduced  these  to  practi- 
cal, if  not  absolute,  impossibilities.  He 
knows  that  to  neglect  keeping  a  proper 
amount  of  water  in  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
vehicle  means  that  his  boiler  pipes  will 
"  burn  "  and  release  the  steam  and  put  the 
machine  temporarily  out  of  business,  but 
that  there  can  be  no  explosion.  He  knows 
that  gasoline  is  shut  off  by  an  automatic 
device  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  so  far  as  ex- 
plosions go  the  new  machine  is  as  safe  as 
a  bicycle. 

The  different  degrees  of  readiness  with 
which  men  grasp  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods vary  from  zero  to  infinity.  A  man 
entered  a  New  York  shop  one  morning 
recently  and  before  dark  went  away  his 
own  operator,  on  his  own  machine.  An- 
other went  to  the  same  shop  and  worked 
faithfully  for  two  weeks  before  he  could  be 
trusted  on  the  road. 

When  the  learner  has  passed  through 
his  baptism  of  machine  oil  and  starts  out 
upon  the  road  he  has  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  of  his  existence.  He  has  ridden 
rapidly  before,  but  never  when  he  could 
look  directly  down  on  the  onrushing  road, 
with  no  horses  or  engine  to  interfere,  nor 
when  he  rushed  about  iu  a  carriage  drawn 
by  nothing  and  with  no  tracks  or  trolleys. 

But  his  first  ventures  outside  the  shop 
are  not  the  most  exhilarating.  The  young 
millionaire  Avho  is  not  used  to  taking  or- 
ders, and  the  society  queen  whose  will  is 
law,  must  sit  by  an  operator  who  says  "  do 
this "  and  "  don't  do  that,"  and  says  it 
sharply,  sometimes,  in  a  tone  that  makes 
one  want  to  throw  him  out  of  the  carriage. 
And  the  operator  insists  at  first  on  keep- 
ing the  speed  down  to  a  snail's  pace  and 
putting  on  and  taking  off  i)ower  himself 
while  his  pupil  merely  learns  the  use  of 
the  steering  lever,  which  seems  uncomfort- 
ably like  holding  the  lines  while  some  one 
else  does  the  driving,  and  is  humiliating 
when  one's  friends  dash  by. 

Then  the  operator  gives  both  levers  to 
his  pupil,  who  must  steer  and  control  the 
power  at  the  same  time.     No\4^  the  latter 
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finds  there  was  reason  for  the  operator's 
caution.  His  task  is  that  of  using  both 
hands  at  once  and  moving  them  in  differ- 
ent directions  at  the  same  instant.  The 
new  automobilist  meets  a  carriage  and 
turns  out.  He  is  just  turning  back  into 
the  normal  direction  when  another  car- 
riage cuts  across  in  front.  He  realizes 
that  he  should  turn  toward  the  curb  again 
and  that  he  should  slow  up.  He  pushes 
sharply  at  the  steering  lever,  but  his  hands 
do  not  yet  work  automatically  nor  do  they 
move  in  opposite  directions  of  their  own 
accord;  and  the  beginner  suddenly  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  he  has  pushed  when 
he  should  have  pulled,  has  thrown  on 
power  instead  of  turning  it  off.  There  is 
a  mighty  jump,  and  the  machine  is  climb- 
ing the  curb  when  the  professional  oper- 
ator gets  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  his 
foot  on  the  brake. 

But  a  day  comes  when  the  beginner's 
hands  work  unconsciously,  when  he  turns 
to  right  or  left  and  puts  on  or  takes  off 
power  or  reverses  as  the  case  may  demand, 
and  does  it  without  thinking.  Now  he 
bids  a  glad  farewell  to  the  shops  and  the 
operator  and  goes  forth  into  the  highways. 
He  is  still  a  beginner,  however,  and  one 
can  best  learn  of  his  adventures  by  coming 
in  touch  with  the  great  factories  and 
listening  to  the  complaints  and  requests 
that  come  in.  One  iS[ew  York  man  went 
into  the  country  on  a  gasoline  carriage. 
When  well  toward  the  upper  limits  of 
Westchester  his  machine  stopped.  He 
turned  every  lever  and  stopcock  that  he 
knew,  but  no  explosion  came,  there- 
fore no  power.  Around  a  bend  in  the 
road  was  an  automobile  station,  but  he 
never  thought  of  applying  there.  His  only 
thought  was  of  the  factory  where  he  had 
received  his  instructions.  So  he  walked  to 
the  nearest  telephone,  called  the  factory, 
hurled  over  the  'phone  some  sulphurous 
language,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  a  promised  repair  man.  The  latter 
appeared  some  two  hours  later.  His  first 
move  showed  him  that  the  gasoline  tank 
was  empty.  The  owner  had  utterly  for- 
gotten that  his  tank  had  to  be  filled.  Simi- 
lar was  the  experience  of  another  beginncE. 
He  went  into  a  New  England  town  where 
the  machines  are  manufactured,  took  in- 
struction, and  bought  a  steam  carriage. 
He  started  for  New  York  city.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  city  offices  of  the  company 


from  which  the  machine  had  been  pur- 
chased he  was  white  with  rage.  He  ran 
the  automobile  into  the  barn  and  then  be- 
gan an  invective  against  autos  in  general 
and  that  carriage  in  particular.  Men  tried 
to  interrupt,  but  it  was  no  use.  After  he 
had  cursed  himself  wellnigh  breathless  an 
operator,  who  had  gathered  from  his  dis- 
connected explosions  that  the  automobile 
had  not  shown  any  speed  whatever,  beck- 
oned him  to  examine  the  gasoline  cutoff, 
and  the  angry  one  saw  that  he  had  it  so 
nearly  closed  that  only  the  least  bit  of  fuel 
could  find  its  way  to  the  burner.  When  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  one  turn  of  his 
hand  would  have  given  him  speed  enough 
to  lift  the  wheels  fairly  off  the  ground, 
and  that  he  had  never  thought  of  making 
that  turn,  he  grew  suddenly  silent.  He 
thought  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said: 
"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
thought  I  knew  it  all,  but  I'm  just  a  plain 
d n  fool." 


'  Turned  every  lever  and  stopcock    *    *    *    Jjut  no  explosion 
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I  have  spoken  of  these  accidents,  or 
rather  experiences,  of  the  beginner  as 
affecting  primarily  himself  and  his  fellow 
automobilists.  They  affect  the  public  also, 
tending  to  make  mankind  in  general  afraid 
of  the  machine  as  something  treacherous 
and  unreliable,  which  is  likely  to  fail  its 
owner  in  time  of  need  and  leave  him 
stranded  in  whatever  place  it  may  happen. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  for  no 
machine  in  the  world  is  perfectly  reliable. 
The  locomotive  gives  out  now  and  then. 
The  steamship  loses  a  rudder  or  propeller, 
or  breaks  a  bolt  in  the  engine.  The 
bicycle  has  proven  its  fickleness  to  every 
rider.  Perhaps  the  automobile  fails  often- 
est  of  all  nowadays  because  its  operators 
are  beginners  who  forget  something,  and 
who  become  confused,  like  a  man  lost  in 
the  woods,  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  and 
do  absurd  things,  leaving  undone  those 
that  wovild  seem  perfectly  obvious  to  a 
man  in  his  senses.  I  once  saw  a  young 
man  in  a  hurry  to  secure  a  marriage 
license  stand  ten  minutes  with  the  tele- 
phone receiver  at  his  ear  trying  to  call  a 
hackman.  He  cursed  the  telephone,  and 
then  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
ring.  And  there  is  the  Ballad  of  Little 
Johnny, 

Who  looked  into  Ms  gun. 
And   saw   the   bullet   coming, 
But   hadn't   time   to   run. 

Telephones  and  guns  are  good  things  for 
all  that.  The  trouble  is  with  the  excited 
bridegrooms  and  the  little  Johnnies. 

After  the  beginner  has  made  one  or  two 
such  breaks  his  wisdom  increases,  and  he 
seldom  does  a  similar  thing  again.  Then 
it  is  that  automobiling  becomes  a  passion. 
When  a  man  can  sit  in  his  own  carriage 
and  fly  over  the  country  roads  at  a  speed 
limited  only  by  law,  when  he  comes  to  feel 
the  machine  a  part  of  himself  which  he 
can  control  to  the.  second,  in  speed,  and  to 
the  inch,  in  direction ;  when  his  body  sways 
with  the  carriage  as  the  corners  are  turned 
and  the  mile  posts  fly  past ;  when  he  comes 
to  swear  by  his  machine  because  it  is  as 
silent  as  night  or  because  he  finds  comfort 
in  the  "  pufl-puft' "  of  its  vibrations ;  when 
whatever  belongs  to  it  is  good;  then  he 
knows  that  his  days  in  the  machine  shop 


and  his  early  humiliations  upon  the  road 
were  a  tiny  price  with  which  to  purchase 
a  sport  fit  for  kings. 

Right  here  come  the  temptations  of  the 
automobilist  which  most  afl'ect  the  public. 
There  are  in  the  world,  alas,  too  many  in- 
dividuals who,  not  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  giant's  strength,  must  needs 
also  use  it  like  a  giant.  They  must  fly  at 
f  idl  speed  on  roads  where  other  men  travel 
by  slower  motive  power,  and  now  and  then 
one  dashes  into  the  rear  of  a  wagon  going 
around  a  curve,  or  frightens  a  pair  of  colts 
into  doing  acrobatic  feats  in  harness. 
Once  in  a  while  the  meanest  man  in  the 
world  goes  abroad  in  his  automobile.  He 
meets  a  carriage  and  turns  to  the  left  to 
avoid  the  mud.  The  carriage  turns  the 
same  way,  which  it  should  do;  but  the 
auto  has  no  fear  of  the  horses,  while 
the  horses  have  of  the  auto;  so  the  former 
begin  to  dance  and  the  disgusted  driver 
has  to  take  the  left  side  and  the  mud. 
Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
automobilist  from  taking  a  drink,  and 
then  another  and  another  like  the  young 
man  who  recently  strvick  a  New  Jersey 
hitching  post  while  running  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  A  policeman  picked  him  up  and 
the  automobilist,  full  of  disgust,  com- 
plained that,  "  Streets  widenuff  thish 
mornin',  but  thish  aft'noon  theysh  s'  nar- 
now  can'  go  between  j^osts." 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  the  country 
very  angry  with  the  automobile  and  its 
driver.  And  quite  righteous  is  its  wrath. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  be- 
ginner in  all  things  which  have  thrill  and 
dash  to  them  is  tempted  to  recklessness 
and  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  act 
like  gentlemen  till  they  are  shamed  into  it. 
But  the  scorching  bicyclist,  who  raced  on 
footpaths,  knocked  down  meditative  old 
gentlemen  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
frightened  horses,  has  become  a  law  abid- 
ing citizen,  partly  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  partly  because,  at  bottom,  he 
was  really  a  sensible  and  manly  fellow  who 
saw  in  time  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  and  preferred  the  right.  So, 
too,  will  it  be  with  the  automobilist  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  beginner  and  his  carriage 
ceases  to  be  an  innovation. 
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'  Small  is  the  use  of  those  people  who  mean  well,  but  mean  well  feebly.    The  man  who  counts  is  the  man 
^who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for  clean  living,  for  civic  righteousness."  —  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Engfland's  Well,  that  Polo  Challenge  Cup 
Polo  Ponies  stays  in  England  where  the  first 
ForHeavy  English  team,  captained  by 
Fields  John   Watson,   took   it    sixteen 

years  ago.  The  English  four 
on  the  last  occasion  of  our  defeat  was 
drawn  from  Messrs.  Cecil  ISTickalls,  Pat- 
terson ISTickalls,  Charles  D.  Miller,  Walter 
F.  Buckmaster,  George  Miller,  and  Prank 
Preake,  George  Miller  replacing  Prank 
Preake  in  the  second  match,  Patterson 
jSTickalls  replacing  Preake  in  the  third; 
The  American  four  in  the  first  and  second 
matches  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Agassiz, 
John  E.  Cowdin,  Poxhall  Keene,  and  Law- 
rence Waterbury.  In  the  third  match, 
James  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  replaced  Mr. 
Cowdin.  The  Americans  won  the  first 
match,  two  goals  to  one.  The  English  won 
the  second  by  six  to  one,  and  the  third  by 
seven  goals  to  one.  The  field  for  the  first 
match  was  greasy;  for  the  second  and 
third  it  was  so  soft  that  the  ponies  sank 
coronet  deep. 

The  American  team  in  going  to  England 
with  native  ponies  and  playing  under  for- 
eign, and,  to  an  extent,  unfamiliar  rules, 
which  are  very  technical  and  difiicult  to 
master,  undertook  a  tremendous  task,  and 
it  must  be  said,  performed  it  splendidly; 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  of 
them.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  had  not 
the  field  been  so  soft,  the  last  two  matches 
would  have  shown  scores  more  nearly  to- 
gether. A  soft  field  in  America  is  a  most 
unusual  condition;  as  a  rule,  indeed,  our 
fields  are  rather  hard,  enabling  the  ponies 
to  turn  quickly,  and  giving  a  great  run  to 
the  ball.  The  soft  field  was  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  the  American  players  and 
must  very  seriously  have  affected  their 
judgment  of  pace  and  distance.  So,  too,  it 
was  a  handicap  for  the  ponies,  as  the  most 
valuable  quality  of  the  native  is  his  quick 
turning  and  instant  starting.  The  Amer- 
ican  product   is   a    sprinter,    and   no    one 


familiar  with  the  ponies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  in 
the  long  run  down  the  field,  ours  could 
beat  the  English  long  striding  thorough- 
bred type  of  mount. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  result  of  the 
first  match,  where  the  Araerican  ponies 
were  quicker  in  turning  and  sharper  on 
the  ball  than  the  English  ones.  No  doubt 
that  a  match  on  an  American  field,  each 
side  using  its  own  ponies,  would  result  in 
very  even  scoring,  and  perhaps  in  an 
American  victory  by  a  small  margin. 

Thus,  with  no  idea  whatever  of  be- 
littling the  English  victory,  which  was 
fairly  and  squarely  won,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  a  considerable  measure  of 
the  English  success  was  due  to  the  supe- 
rior flight  of  speed  of  their  ponies,  and  to 
their  being  accustomed  to  playing  on  soft 
fields.  Truly,  I  am  surprised  the  Ameri- 
can ponies  did  so  well,  for  there  is  nothing 
takes  it  out  of  man  or  horse  so  completely 
as  going  from  a  hard  field  or  track  on  to 
a  soft  and  unaccustomed  one. 

Engrlislmien  Having  said  this  much,  how- 
Deserved  ever,  and  commended  the  splen- 
did play  of  the  Americans  (for 
their  work  was  great  iinder  the  conditions, 
especially  that  of  Lawrence  Waterbury, 
who,  at  back,  impressed  the  English  as  be- 
ing the  strongest  of  our  players),  it  must 
be  frankly  acknowledged,  that  the  English 
team  showed  unmistakable  superiority. 
They  were  without  their  regular  back  in 
the  first  match,  and  yet  the  Americans  had 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  limit  to  win, 
and  even  so,  were  favored  by  one  or  two 
lucky  decisions  which  deprived  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  goals. 

In  the  second  and  third  matches,  apart 
from  differences  in  the  ponies,  which  must 
be  acounted  an  overwhelming  handicap 
for  the  Americans,  the  English  players  left 
no  doubt  of  their  being  the  better  team. 
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They  always  had  the  match  well  in  hand 
and  kept  the  Americans  all  the  time  on  the 
defensive.  The  English  attacked  continu- 
ously and  succeeded,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
breaking  up  the  team  play  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Of  course,  the  slow  ponies  of  the 
Americans  gave  the  English  a  tremendous 
advantage  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. And  the  Americans  suffered 
much  by  being  penalized  for  offside  play- 
ing. Still,  with  all  that  duly  weighed,  the 
English  team  was  unquestionably  entitled 
to  the  victory. 

Conclusions  Summing  up  the  series,  there- 
Drawn  fore,  we  have  the  following 
^«m  deductions:  (1)  That  the 
Americans  are  quicker  on  the 
ball ;  superior  in  all-round  hit- 
ting, and  more  resourceful  in  an  emer- 
gency. (2)  That  the  English  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  ride  off,  more  tenacious  to  team 
work ;  slightly  less  certain  on  the  ball  than 
the  Americans.  (3)  That  the  average  of 
American  ponies  is  perhaps  as  good  as  the 
average  of  the  English  pony,  but  the  best 
English  pony  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
best  American  pony  and,  strange  enough, 
in  a  fast  game,  turns  quicker.  (4)  That 
seven-eighths  of  the  apparent  superiority 
of  the  English  team  was  due  to  their 
ponies,  and  to  the  soft  condition  of  the 
field.  (5)  That  the  American  and  English 
players  individually  are  much  nearer  in 
point  of  polo  skill  than  either  the  English 
or  we  supposed.  (6)  That  mounted  on  pon- 
ies of  equal  quality,  the  result  of  a  match 
would  be  a  toss  up,  and  the  odds  but 
slightly  favoring  the  English,  because  of 
their  indestructible  team  play. 

Cost  of  Apropos  of  ponies,  some  very  re- 
^"^°  markable  statements  are  made  con- 
^^  cerning  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  American  product.  I  read  the  other 
day  in.  a  New  York  weekly,  that  the 
"  American  ponies  have  no  superior  in  the 
world  .  .  .  some  of  the  best  are  val- 
ued from  $3,000  to  $5,000  each,  while  a  well 
trained  young  pony  often  brings  $1,000." 

How  near  this  statement  is  to  fact  can 
be  judged  by  the  following:  the  Amer- 
ican ponies  sent  over  for  this  international 
match  represented  literally  the  flower  of 
American  polo  stables,  and  these  ponies, 
when  they  last  changed  hands,  did  so  at  an 
average  valuation  of  probably  $500.     The 


average  American  polo  pony  ranges  in  cost 
from  $250  to  $600  and  $700;  and  it  is  a 
crack-a-jack  that  brings  $600  or  $700. 
There  are  a  few  ponies  in  America  for 
which  their  wealthy  owners  paid  fancy 
prices.  Perhaps  there  are  half  a  dozen  of 
this  kind  that  have  cost  their  present  own- 
ers somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000  each,  but  these  are  rare.  The  Eng- 
lish ponies,  the  ones  on  which  Captain 
Buckm aster  and  his  team  played,  when  last 
they  changed  hands,  did  so  at  a  price  aver- 
aging about  $2,500  a  pony! 

As  no  doubt  there  will  be  other  interna- 
tional polo  matches,  it  woidd  seem  to  be 
wise  to  clear  away  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist between  the  two  codes  of  rules,  viz., 
stick-crooking  and  offside  play.  Person- 
ally, I  think  the  American  rules  fairer  and 
better,  although  there  is  no  special  objec- 
tion to  stick-crooking.  The  offside  play 
rule  is  a  mistake. 

There  ought  to  be  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  and  British  Asso- 
ciations to  discuss  this  question  and  come 
to  some  kind  of  a  mutual  understanding. 


Three-Year-Olds  This  seems  to  be  rather  a 
Disappointing.  disturbing  year  in  thor- 
T wo- Year-Olds  \  v.      i  •  j 

Notnptoi90i  oughbred   racing,   and   un- 

less the  events  of  the  last 
half  of  the  summer  affect  the  impression 
made  by  the  first  half,  it  will  prove  a  sea- 
son of  reversals,  and  of  disappointment, 
not  only  to  owners,  but  to  those  of  us  gen- 
erally interested  in  the  "  sport  of  kings." 

Perhaps  keenest  disappointment  thus  far 
is  felt  in  the  failure  of  the  three-year-olds 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  two-year-old 
form.  Nineteen  hundred  and  one  was  a 
year  of  exceptional  brilliancy  among  the 
two-year-olds,  with  Nasturtium,  Yankee, 
Endurance  by  Right,  Blue  Girl,  Heno, 
Arsenal,  Pentecost,  Goldsmith,  and  Hat- 
asoo  forming  a  group  very  rarely  equaled. 
Among  those,  the  most  prominent  were 
Endurance  by  Right,  Blue  Girl,  Yankee, 
and  Nasturtium.  Nasturtium  fell  ill  on  the 
other  side,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  classic  Derby,  and  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try recuperating.  Of  the  other  three, 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney's  Blue  Girl  alone 
has  revealed,  in  the  Ladies'  Stakes  which 
she  won,  suggestion  of  1901  promise.  Of 
the  other  two,  no  public  performance  has 
been  as  yet  recorded,  which  is  sufficiently 
significant.    Heno,  Arsenal,  and  Pentecost 
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were  beaten  by  an 
unknown  in  the  Chi- 
cago Derby.  Gold- 
smith, which  was 
such  a  good  looking 
and  game  young- 
ster, is  not  up  to  ex- 
pectations thus  far. 

By  contrast,  the 
most  notable  of  the 
three-year-old  work 
of  the  season  has 
been  done  by  Mas- 
term  an,  and  by  Ma- 
jor D  a  in  gerfield, 
who  won  the  Reali- 
zation, neither  of 
which  made  especial 
mark  as  a  two-year- 
old.  If  this  indi- 
cates anything,  it 
would  seem  to  show 
what  a  few  of  us 
have  asserted  re- 
peatedly for  years, 
viz.,  that  the  two- 
year-olds  are  cam- 
paigned too  hard. 
Some    experts,    who 

combat  the  sense  of  this  argument,  claim 
that  the  best  three-year-olds  invariably 
have  been  horses  "  which  have  been  cam- 
paigned hard  throughout  their  two-year- 
old  form."  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
that  argument  convincing  this  year,  for 
the  very  two-year-olds  which  were  raced 
hard  last  year,  are  the  ones  that  have  failed 
to  make  any  showing  thus  far  this  season. 
Perhaps  their  time  is  coming;  Certainly, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  such  promising 
youngsters  as  Yankee,  Endurance  by 
Right,  Blue  Girl,  Ileno,  and  Pentecost, 
are  not  often  seen  on  the  track  the  same 
year. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Belmont's  Mizzen,  who 
won  the  Juvenile  Stakes  and  the  ISTational 
Stallion  race,  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and 
Duryea's  Irish  Lad,  are  the  only  colts  to 
have  appeai'ed,  whose  performances  com- 
pare with  the  best  two-year-old  races  of 
last  year.  And  the  greatest  race  of  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  meeting,  was  the  Great 
Trial  Special,  where  Irish  Lad  beat  Mizzen 
and  won  a  purse  of  $15,000  for  his  new 
owners,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Duryea,  who 
it  is  said,  had  already  got  back  in  winnings 
the   $20,000   they   originally   paid    trainer 


The  International  Polo  Challenge  Cup  which  the  American  Team  Tried  Recently  to  Recapture. 


Madden  for  the  colt.  Not  many  colts  re- 
turn so  promptly  their  purchase  price. 

There  ought  to  be  and  probably  will  be, 
before  the  season  is  over,  other  races  be- 
tween Mizzen  and  Irish  Lad,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  latter  is  the 
faster;  these  two  colts  are  very  evenly 
matched,  and  the  unquestioned  faster  one 
of  the  two  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Mizzen,  by  the  way,  and  Masterman  are 
both  sons  of  that  famous  stallion  Hastings. 
Mizzen's  winnings  signalized  Mr.  August 
Belmont's  return  to  the  turf ;  a  happy  occa- 
sion for  those  of  us  who  recall  what  the 
Belmont  name  has  stood  for  in  American 
thoroughbred  racing  and  breeding. 


Gold  Heels 
a  Great 
Race  Horse 


Curiously  enough,  the  most 
notable  winnings  of  the  season 
have  been  made  by  four-year- 
olds.  Reina's  Brooklyn  Handicap,  the 
first  filly  to  carry  off  this  event,  a  great 
feat  of  itself  in  beating  Advance  Guard, 
the  iron  horse ;  Watercolor's  new  record  of 
1.39-2-,  carrying  126  pounds  over  the  With- 
ers mile;  and  Gold  Heels'  succession  of 
remarkable  performances,  which  include 
the  Suburban  in  the  record  time  of  2.05^ 
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and  the  Brighton  Beach  Handicap.  In 
each  case  Gold  Heels  was  the  favorite  of 
the  people  and  in  each  case  ran  absolutely 
true  to  form.  He  has  met  and  defeated  all 
the  best  handicap  horses  in  the  East  and 
has  proved  himself  a  horse  of  great  cour- 
age, stamina,  and  steadiness.  His  Subur- 
ban was  perhaps  most  notable.  The  former 
record  of  2.05^  had  been  made  by  the  four- 
year-old  Alcedo  carrying  112  pounds.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  the  record  was  2.05^  made 
by  the  mare  Imp  in  1899,  carrying  114 
pounds.  Incidentally,  Imp  was  the  first 
mare  to  win  this  event.  Gold  Heels  car- 
ried 124  pounds  and  beat  out  such  flyers 
as  Pentecost,  Blues,  Herbert,  and  Advance 
Guard.  In  the  Advance  Stakes  of  one 
mile  and  a  half.  Gold  Heels  carried  126 
pounds  and  beat  Advance  Guard  in  the 
record  time  of  2.33. 

It  is  conceded  by  horsemen,  that  in  Gold 
Heels,  General  McLewee  has  the  greatest 
handicap  horse  of  the  season;  and  a  race 
horse  all  over. 

Re-numing  It    is    not    infrequently    the 

Races  case,  where  a  race  has  not 

Unsportsmanly  ^^^^^^^  ^o  the  satisfaction 
Suggestion  »  ,,  ,, 

of   one  or  the  other  owner, 

to  agitate  the  question  of  running  it  over 
again.  This  is  a  so  common  and  to-be- 
expected  situation  that  ordinarily  it  calls 
for  no  comment,  but  this  season  it  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  considerable  dis- 
cussion, apparently  serious,  and  by  racing 
men,  on  the  re-running  of  the  American 
Derby;  it  was  editorially  advocated  by 
some  of  the  sporting  papers. 

]^ow  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  re- 
run a  race  implies  distrust  in  the  relia- 
bility of  the  running  and  the  management 
of  the  event  originally.  Such  implication 
is  unfair,  and  is  distinctly  and  thoroughly 
unsportsmanlike.  When  a  race  has  been 
run  and  no  foul  committed,  its  result, 
however  it  may  be,  is  final  and  should  be 
accepted.  That  horses  vary  in  their  form 
is  perfectly  natural.  People  seem  to  think 
that  a  horse  is  like  a  piece  of  machinery; 
that  he  must  run  to-morrow  and  the  day 
after  and  the  week  following,  just  as  he 
ran  to-day.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
disposition  with  a  horse  just  as  it  is  with 
a  man. 

A  match  race  between  any  two  starters 
in  a  given  event  made  by  the  owners,  who 
desire   another   test,   is   perfectly   natural 


and  sportsmanlike,  but  the  re-running  of  a 
race  that  has  formed  a  part  of  a  jockey 
club's  programme  is  impossible,  and  an 
absurd  suggestion  to  advance. 

Apropos  of  the  "  sport  of  kings,"  it 
looks  as  though  the  game  were  rapidly 
acquiring  that  distinction  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively.  The  elimination  from  the 
turf  of  small  stable  owners  is  apparent 
and  continuous.  Last  year  a  number  of 
such  became  trainers  for  wealthy  and 
large  stables,  and  again  this  season  the 
process  continues.  The  evolution  is  a  nat- 
ural one  and  will  prove  progressively 
beneficial  to  the  turf ;  of  that  there  is  small 
doubt. 

The  best  thing  to  have  happened  to  the 
American  turf  has  been  the  acquirement 
to  the  ranks  of  stable  owners,  of  men 
of  means  and  individual  quality.  Such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Whitney,  Keene,  Bel- 
mont, and  Mackay  add  dignity  to  racing 
and  wield  a  tremendous  influence  for  the 
good.  There  is  a  likelihood,  I  understand, 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  returning  to  the  turf, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  do  so.  The 
more  of  this  kind  of  men  we  have,  the 
more  quality  and  honesty  we  shall  have  in 
our  racing. 

Do  American  With  the  prospect  of  new 
Sires  Hold  stables  being  added  from  time 

to  time,  the  thought  naturally 
uppermost  is  how  American  sires  are 
showing  in  comparison  with  importations. 
Considering  that  in  America  we  have 
raised  and  bred  race  horses  for  something 
over  one  hundred  years,  an  excellent  show- 
ing might  naturally  be  expected.  Most 
horsemen  are  rather  optimistic,  I  fancy, 
and  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  native 
sires  are  doing  well,  especially  where  now 
and  again  a  native  bred  horse  like  Gold 
Heels  shows  up  brilliantly.  I  know  that 
such  a  comforting  thought  has  been  mine, 
so  when  I  came  to  look  in  at  the  remark- 
able sale  of  Haggin's  yearlings  the  other 
day  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  what  my 
investigations  brought  forth. 

For  example,  there  were  115  yearlings 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1,589,  which 
certainly  suggests  that  Haggin's  sires 
are  unexcelled.  Twenty-six  stallions  sired 
these  115,  and  of  them  thirteen  were  im- 
ported. Three  were  by  imported  sires  out 
of  imported  dams.  Seven  were  by  imported 
sires  and  two  by  imported  grandsires  both 
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Gold  Heels,  the  Greatest  Handicap  Race  Horse  of  the  Season. 
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out  of  imported  dams.  Only  one  of  these 
twenty-six  stallions  was  American  on  both 
sides  to  the  fourth  generation,  and  his 
yearlings  brought  the  lowest  price  at  the 
sale.  Imported  Watercress  had  the  honor 
of  having  the  top  price  of  $21,000  paid  for 
one  of  his  colts.  Here  is  a  statement  which 
must  cause  horsemen  to  think.  Blood 
fresh  from  England  is  continually  sought 
after.  Is  it  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
English  thoroughbreds;  and  if  so,  why? 


No  movement  of  the  year  brings 
more  real  joy  to  amateur  reins- 


Amatetir 
Driving 

New  York  "^^^  than  that  making  for  speed- 
way development  here  in  New 
York,  and  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Indeed  in  almost 
every  city  where  any  attention  is  given  to 
the  light  harness  animal,  there  is  money 
being  spent  on  improving  the  roads,  and 
in  perfecting  the  speedway  system.  I  know 
of  no  recreation  that  has  given  more  wide- 
spread pleasure  in  the  past  three  years, 
than  trotting — whether  trotting  or  pacing. 


the  end  is  the  same  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
people  out  of  doors  and  puts  them  behind 
a  horse  of  good  breeding  and  speed. 

In  New  York,  the  most  important  hap- 
pening of  the  season  is  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  Driving  Club,  with  that 
famous  amateur  reinsman,  Mr.  C.  K.  G. 
Billings,  as  president.  Here  is  a  club  or- 
ganized on  strictly  amateur  lines,  to  con- 
duct real  amateur  racing.  It  will  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  sport.  Its  rules  and  by- 
laws provide"  that  no  money  be  offered  for 
speed  contests  at  any  of  its  meetings,  no 
poolselling,  no  bookmaking  or  any  other 
form  of  betting  to  be  allowed  on  the 
ground,  and  none  but  members  shall  drive 
in  the  wagon  races,  except  on  special  occa- 
sion." It  is  intended  to  make  the  sport  of 
trotting  as  free  from  commercialism  as 
yachting  or  golf.  Mr.  Edgar  Bronk  is 
the  vice-president,  Charles  C.  Lloyd  trea- 
surer, Horace  W.  Wilson  secretary,  and 
Brayton  Ives  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. With  such  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  the  club,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  its 
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living  up  to  its  rules.    New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  organization. 

McKerron     The  League  of  Amateur  Driving 

^^*  Clubs    is    showing    sportsmanly 

Boralma  •   -4.  •  j  •       ^ 

to  Trot         spirit  m  endeavoring  to  arrange 

its  races  on  such  dates  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  H.  K.  Devereaux's 
McKerron  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's 
Boralma  to  meet.  These  Intercity  races 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  the  one  event  that  inter- 
ests amateurs  more  than  any  other,  namely, 
a  race  between  Boralma  and  McKerron, 
will  be  scheduled  to  conform  to  Mr.  Law- 
son's  other  engagements. 

Boralma  has  some  very  important  pre- 
vious matches,  however,  which  cannot  be 
interrupted.  Lord  Derby  is  too  large  a 
proposition  to  permit  of  other  dates  until 
that  is  settled.  The  League  may,  I  feel 
confident,  depend  on  Mr.  Lawson's  meet- 
ing them  at  least  half  way;  he  is  no  doubt 
quite  as  desirous  as  they  can  be,  for  a  Bor- 
alma-McKerron  race. 

English  The  approaching  matches,  Au- 

Lawn  Tennis  g^st  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  on  the 
Com^t°°^  courts  of  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  the 
most  important  international  lawn  tennis 
play  we  ever  have  had.  With  the  Doherty 
brothers,  and  one  other  ex-champion  of 
England  whose  identity  is  not  disclosed, 
the  English  team  will  be  the  strongest  to 
have  come  here;  for  notwithstanding  the 
recent  defeat  of  the  Doherty  brothers  for 
the  All  England  doubles  championship  (by 
S.  H.  Smith  and  B.  L.  Eiseley)  H.  L. 
Doherty  holds  the  singles  championship, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  brothers  repre- 
sent the  highest  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish game. 

So  there  will  be  unusual  interest  studying 
the  comparative  stages  of  American  and 
English  progress  which  these  forthcom- 
ing matches  will  reveal.  We  have  believed 
all  along  that  the  top  English  class  is  a 
bit  better  than  the  top  American  class, 
but  we  have  never  been  visited  by  the  very 
tiptoppers;  while  on  the  other  hand,  our 
best  men  have  gone  to  English  courts — and 
been  defeated.  Eor  the  first  time,  there- 
fore, it  looks  as  though  this  year  we  shall 
have  a  meeting  of  the  highest  skill  of  both 
countries;  and  the  play  will  be  instructive. 

In  America,  progress  has  been  along  the 


lines  of  attack,  and  in  tactics,  and  in  posi- 
tion play,  rather  than  in  execution.  The 
English  on  the  other  hand  have  progressed 
along  the  line  of  execution.  And  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  American 
players  have  been  giving  much  and  profit- 
able study  to  the  English  style  of  stroke. 
Englishmen,  however,  with  habitual  slow- 
ness to  profit  by  experience,  have  failed  to 
acquire  as  much  as  they  might  from  the 
features  of  the  American  play,  which  are 
three :  (1)  Expertness  in  tactics  and 
position  play;  (2)  placing  in  the  front  and 
back  courts  rather  than  invariably  along 
the  sides;    (3)    lobbing. 


American        These    three    elements    distin- 
Style  More      guish  the  American  from  the 

source  English  style,  and,  combined 
with  aggressive  play,  make  the  game  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  much  faster  and 
more  difficult  one  to  solve.  On  the  Eng- 
lish side  there  is  the  very  material  advan- 
tage of  age  and  a  more  phlegmatic  dispo- 
sition, which  apparently  give  them  stamina 
and  steadiness. 

In  the  forthcoming  international  con- 
test, Messrs.  Davis,  Wright,  Ward,  and 
ex-Champion  Whitman  average  quite  a 
little  younger  than  the  Dohertys,  though 
Mr.  W.  A.  Earned,  the  champion,  is  more 
nearly  on  equal  terms  in  that  respect  with 
the  visitors.  If  the  American  players  re- 
main steady,  I  feel  rather  confident  that 
their  game  will  prove  too  strong  for  the 
more  careful,  more  exact,  but  less  resource- 
ful and  aggressive  style  of  the  English. 

If  the  unknown  member  of  the  English 
team  should  be  Mr.  Pirn,  he  may  prove  the 
most  formidable  of  the  trio ;  there  was  a 
day  when  he  was  Great  Britain's  strongest 
player,  though  he  has  not  been  very  active 
recently  and  no  doubt  has  lost  much  of  his 
power.  Should  the  unknown  player  turn 
out  to  be  Mr.  Gore,  last  year's  champion  of 
England  (this  year  defeated  by  H.  L. 
Doherty)  we  need  have  no  uneasiness,  for 
Gore  will  prove  an  easy  mark  for  any  one 
of  our  leaders.  Ilis  base  line  play  is  de- 
cidedly out  of  date,  and  that  he  should 
ever  have  attained  the  championship  of 
England,  suggests  how  slow  along  modern 
lines  has  been  the  progress  of  the  English 
game.  If  the  unknown  be  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill- 
yard,  no  more  anxiety  than  Mr.  Gore 
arouses  should  be  felt.  Indeed,  in  all  of 
England,  there  are  only  two  men  between 
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whom  and  the  best  of  America  there  is 
any  real  question  of  supremacy;  those  two 
are  the  Dohertys. 


Native  On  home  courts  the  leading  na- 
Players  ^[yQ  players  are  showing  excel- 
Coming: 
on  Well 


™^"^      lently,    and  giving  promise  of  at- 


taining top  form  by  the  time 
it  will  be  most  needed.  Beals  C  Wright, 
runner-up  in  the  national  championship  at 
Newport  last  year,  is  doing  particularly 
well,  and  has  already  recorded  a  defeat  of 
Dwight  F.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis,  like  the 
champion,  Mr.  Lamed,  is  one  of  those  bril- 
liant uncertainties  whom  we  never  know 
just  where  to  place  in  our  prognostica- 
tion; they  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  invincible 
as  to  fall  comparatively  easy  victims. 
Eeally,  the  two  most  dependable  players 
we  have,  are  the  unbeaten  champion  Mal- 
colm Whitman  and  Wright.  They  are  the 
two  who  ought  to  be  chosen  to  meet  the 
Englishmen,  with  Messrs.  R.  D.  and  G.  L. 
Wrenn  for  the  doubles.  Holcomb  Ward  is 
also  showing  improvement,  especially  in 
strokes  off  the  ground  where  he  has  been 
always  comparatively  weak.  The  match  he 
lost  to  Clarence  Hobart  was  not  very  sig- 
nificant, as  neither  played  up  to  his  best, 
though  the  veteran  was  steadier  and  there- 
fore won.  It  is  too  bad  more  of  our  old 
lawn  tennis  players  do  not  follow  Mr. 
Hobart's  sportsmanlike  example. 

In  the  Middle  West,  where  for  several 
years  has  been  more  tennis  activity  than 
in  the  East,  unusual  interest  I  hear  is  in 
evidence  this  season;  a  close  contest  for 
the  singles  and  doubles  championship  ap- 
pears inevitable.  Apropos  of  the  Western 
championship,  the  national  Association 
should  really  make  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
entries  of  non-residents.  At  present  the 
event  provides  an  annual  junket  for  mug- 
hunting  Eastern  cracks,  and  the  enterprise 
is  neither  sportsmanly  nor  conducive  to 
the  game's  welfare.  Repeatedly  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  branches  of  sport 
that  touring  experts  are  harmful  to  whole- 
some progress  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  sectional  game.  Lawn  tennis  is  not 
so  prosperous  that  the  Association  can 
ignore  such  influences.  The  Committee 
ought  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate 
lawn  tennis  life;  and  one  excellent  method 
is  to  confine  its  various  sectional  cham- 
pionships to  hona  fide  residents.  Under 
present  conditions  two  or  three  men  travel 


around  the  country  gathering  in  state 
honors  over  the  heads  of  the  local  players. 
This  is  not  a  new  subject,  and  the  Associ- 
ation knows  it  well  enough;  apparently, 
however,  it  does  not  please  the  ofiicials  to 
legislate  on  this  question  for  what  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  interests  of  the  game. 

A  very  decided  increase  of  activity  in 
doubles  play  is  apparent  this  year,  which 
means  much  for  the  game.  With  the 
Wrenns,  Whitman  and  Ware,  Wright  and 
Clothier,  Little  and  Alexander,  in  the 
game,  there  will  be  close  play  for  the  honor 
to  meet  Ward  and  Davis,  the  present  cham- 
pions, who  stand  a  good  chance  of  defeat 
by  the  Wrenn  brothers.  The  national 
event  at  Newport  this  year  will  begin  on 
August  19th.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
very  generally  increased  interest  through- 
out the  country.  Dealers'  tell  me  they  have 
not  known  such  sales  since  the  old  days. 
All  of  which  is  pleasing,  for  lawn  tennis  is 
a  mighty  good  game. 

American  The  season  shines  with  abundant 
Success  in  American  success  at  Kiel,  where 
Waters  American  designed  and  Ameri- 
can built  boats  carried  off  a 
very  generous  proportion  of  the  prizes. 
The  Kaiser's  American  built  schooner  Me- 
teor has  been  making  a  very  excellent 
showing  for  her  maiden  racing  season,  and 
other  American  boats,  the  Lasca,  Navahoe, 
Nordwest,  formerly  the  Alccea,  the  Vir- 
ginia, formerly  the  Oiseau,weTe  prominent 
in  the  racing.  The  most  notable  was  the 
24-foot  Uncle  Sam,  owned  by  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Riggs  of  New  York,  which  won  the  Em- 
peror's Gold  Cup.  Indeed,  America  has 
been  the  most  impressive  figure  of  the  1902 
Kiel  Regatta,  which  Emperor  William  suc- 
ceeded this  year  in  making  the  most  bril- 
liant yachting  event  of  Europe. 

The  fleet  assembled  at  Kiel  last  month 
numbered  upward  of  one  hundred  yachts, 
racing  and  otherwise,  and  represented 
America,  England,  Germany,  France,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  German  waters  as  in  English, 
and  in  fact  as  in  those  of  our  own  country 
and  Canada,  keenest  interest  is  aroused  by 
the  small  boat  racing. 

Tecamseh        Here    in    America,    the     trial 

Seawanhaka    i-^ces    for    the    selection    of    a 

challenger  for  the  Seawanhaka- 

Corinthian  Cup,  resulted  in  some  excellent 
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racing  and  the  triumph  of  Western  de- 
signers and  builders  in  the  selection  of  Te- 
cumseh.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Bridgeport  Yacht  Club  has  signalized  its 
entrance  into  international  racing  by  a 
very  successful  series  of  trials.  The  races 
were  excellently  managed.  For  the  first 
days  the  weather  was  light  and  somewhat 
fluky,  but  later  came  heavier  conditions 
which  tested  thoroughly  the  seaworthy 
quality  of  the  boats.  Altogether  there 
were  nine  entries,  three  from  Boston,  three 
from  the  West,  one  from  the  south  shore, 
and  two  from  the  western  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and. The  majority  were  centreboard  boats 
of  about  23  to  24  feet  water-line  length, 
and  from  37  to  42  feet  over  all,  with  a 
beam  6  to  8  feet  and  a  draught  of  about  4 
or  5  inches,  exclusive  of  centreboard.  One 
of  the  boats  was  a  fin  keel.  The  entire 
lot  were  what  is  known  as  scows,  and,  as 
usual,  were  freaks  of  an  emphatic  kind.  Te- 
cumseh's  exact  dimensions  are  37  feet  over 
all,  22  feet  on  the  water-line  and  7  feet  6 
inches  beam.  She  was  designed  and  built 
by  Jones  and  LaBorde  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
The  Massasoit,  which  attained  second  hon- 
ors, is  also  a  Western  boat  built  by  the 
same  firm.  The  Crusader,  which  with  Seer- 
ess  won  each  a  race,  is  another  boat  from 
the  West — White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

In  Canada  so  much  preparation  as  usual 
seems  not  to  be  making  for  the  defense. 
Boats  of  recent  years  such  as  Mr.  Duggan 
has  turned  out,  have  proved  so  much  better 
than  the  American  challengers  that  per- 
haps the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
would  emulate  the  example  of  the  New 
York  Club's  second  defense  of  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  with  Columhia.  Certainly  the 
Canadians  have  had  cause  to  feel  com- 
fortable. The  international  series  will  be 
held  as  usual  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  near 
Montreal,  beginning  August  7th. 

Schooners  The  early  season  has  not  been 

Attracting  very  exciting,  nor  have  the 
Attention  clubs  provided  more  than  or- 

of  Big  Classes  dinary  sport.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  clubs,  but  simply 
because  more  and  more  yachtsmen  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  smaller  type, 
and  the  larger  classes  are  suffering  in  con- 
seqiience.  Incidentally  I  may  remark,  that 
this  is  not  harming  the  sport  a  bit.  It  ds 
doing  it  good.  Yachting  means  more  than 
continuous  racing  or  the  handling  of  big 


single-stickers.  The  American  yachtsman 
has  reached  a  stage  in  his  development 
where  he  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  sport 
rather  than  to  sit  on  the  observation  boats 
or  on  the  bridge  and  watch  paid  hands 
handle  the  big  boats.  That  is  why  the 
small  boat  classes  are  growing.  How  much 
they  are  growing  only  those  realize  who 
have  looked  over  the  field.  The  truth  is 
that  in  three  years  the  number  of  small 
boats  added  to  the  fleet  on  Eastern,  North- 
western, and  far  Western  waters,  amounts 
to  a  considerable  figure. 

Racing  among  the  big  single-stickers, 
the  seventies,  Mineola  (August  Belmont;, 
Rainbow  (Cornelius  Vanderbilt),  and  Yan- 
kee (J.  Rogers  Maxwell),  has  left  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  between  the  first  two. 

New  interest  in  large  boats  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  two  60-foot  sloops — Neola  (G. 
M.  Pynchon)  and  the  Weetamoe  (H.  F. 
Lippitt).  This  is  an  excellent  class  and 
one  that  I  hoi^e  will  gradually  fill.  They 
are  large  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  want 
a  big  boom  swinging  over  the  rail,  and  yet 
not  so  expensive  in  the  running  as  to  get 
on  ones  nerves.  A  still  more  attractive 
class,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  next  smaller, 
in  which  come  the  Humma  (H.  B.  Duryea) 
and  the  Syce  (C.  F.  Judson).  Good  old 
Vigilant,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Percy  Chubb, 
the  Ailsa,  Emerald,  Elmina,  and  Muriel, 
are  most  prominent  of  the  racing  schoon- 
ers, among  which  there  will  be  excellent 
sport  for  the  Cups  off  Newport  this  month. 

Despite  the  fact  of  this  not  being  an 
Americans  Cup  year,  there  will  be  a  deal 
more  general  racing  than  in  1901. 


Touring        It    is    very    gratifying    to    know 
Boxers  ^j-^j^^    ^Yiq    team    of    Americans, 

Lose  Caste        \  wj       ^  j.-  j. 

whom  VVenck,  a  one  time  stu- 
dent of  Yale,  took  to  the  Coronation  Box- 
ing Tournament  in  London,  despite  the 
protests  of  the  colleges  and  of  American 
sportsmen,  was  given  a  cold  shoulder  by 
the  English  universities.  The  Americans 
were  not  received  by  the  University  men 
and  boxed  at  a  London  club  against  that 
class  who  usually  constitute  the  ranks  of 
the  about  town  "  amachoor  "  slugger. 

Wenck  and  his  team  by  accepting  the 
London  club's  expense  money  disqualified 
themselves  and  are  out  of  American  ama- 
teur sport.  Wenck  was  not  eligible  to  the 
A.  A.  II.  swimming  championship,  and 
should  be  protested. 


Teeumseh,  Challenger  for  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  International  Small  Boat  Trophy. 


Complex  The  closing  of  the  Eastern  col- 
College  jggg  baseball  season  deepened 
Situation  rather  than  lessened  the  puz- 
zling situation,  for  Harvard  won 
two  (10-4,  6-5)  of  the  three  Yale  games. 
The  winning  or  losing  of  a  game  is  what 
counts  and  counts  rightfully  in  the  final 
reckoning  of  a  team's  position;  yet  despite 
the  anomaly  of  the  statement,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  series, 
the  weaker  nines  were  the  successful  ones. 
Barring  its  pitcher,  Princeton  had  this 
year    a    team    of    the    greatest    natural 


strength  of  any  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  col- 
lege diamond.  Yale  deserves  immense 
credit  for  working  up  from  an  indifferent 
beginning,  and  ranks  next  to  Princeton  in 
batting,  fielding,  and  in  the  running  of 
bases.  Harvard  had  what  I  should  call  a 
rather  poor  nine.  It  had  only  two  really 
first  class  men,  Clarkson  and  Matthews, 
and  three  fairly  good  ones,  Wendell,  Ker- 
nan,  and  Stillman.  The  remainder  of  the 
Harvard  team  had  no  license  on  a  good 
class  nine.  The  exhibition  of  the  infield, 
for  instance,  was  about  as  poor  as  I  have 
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seen  for  a  long  time  in  university  baseball. 
Harvard  was  in  great  luck  to  pull  off  the 
Yale  series  and  owed  it  entirely  to 
Clarkson  and  Stillman's  batting  at  New 
Haven  in  the  second  game,  and  to  Clark- 
son's  pitching  and  the  timely  hits  of  Still- 
man  and  Matthews  in  the  third  game. 

With  the  season  definitely  closed  I  have 
no  change  to  make  in  the  All  America 
nine  I  chose  last  month,  except  to  replace 
Kernan  with  Winslow  (Yale)  as  substi- 
tute catcher.  For  the  rest,  the  team  stands 
as  I  picked  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Clarkson  is  unquestionably  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  college  pitchers,  when  he  is 
in  a  brilliant  streak.  At  other  times,  and 
the  other  times  have  come  frequently  this 
season,  especially  when  there  were  men  on 
the  bases,  he  is  so  erratic  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendable, not  sufficiently  so  in  my  judg- 
ment to  find  a  place  on  the  All  America 
nine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poor  sup- 
port his  team  gave  him  this  year,  and  the 
general  mediocre  quality  of  the  men  on  the 
nine,  had  its  effect  on  Clarkson.  Next 
year,  as  captain,  I  expect  to  see  a  good 
team  and  his  own  game  much  improved. 

American  The  effort,  which  has  been  mak- 
Henley  jj^g    among    a    number    of    ex- 

EstabUshed         ?^  .  ,   it  i 

college  oarsmen,  to  establish  a 

regatta  frankly  based  on  the  English  Hen- 
ley, has  at  last  materialized  in  the  form 
of  the  American  Rowing  Association.  This 
Association  proposes  to  hold  annually,  be- 
ginning with  -Tuly,  1903,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  Philadelphia,  a  regatta  pat- 
terned after  the  one  held  on  the  English 
Thames.  Such  an  organization  is  needed 
to  crystalize  the  interest  in  rowing  among 
college  men,  who  as  a  rule  drop  away  from 
the  game  after  having  graduated.  The 
secretary  of  the  Association  is  W.  P.  Hen- 
derson, of  31  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  informa- 
tion. The  Association  fills  the  need,  and 
should  be  heartily  supported. 


CorneU's    The    Intercollegiate    boat    racing 

Superbly 

Finished 


uper   y   ^^^  more  than  usually  interesting 


Qj-ew  this  year,  because  it  marked  the 
trying  out  of  strokes,  and  showed 
that  the  Hudson  River  school  is  advanc- 
ing beyond  that  in  evidence  on  the  Thames. 
It  is  folly,  of  course,  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  Cornell  or  Yale  was 
represented  by  the  faster  crew;  only  an 


actual  race  could  settle  that  question. 
But  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
Cornell  was  the  only  crew  on  either  river 
that  rowed  its  stroke  perfectly,  and  that 
it  pulled  a  cleaner,  smoother  stroke  than 
Yale  with  equal  power  and  gave  the 
impression  of  having  greater  speed.  The 
Hudson  River  regatta  revealed  evidence 
of  an  effort  by  all  the  coaches  to  row  the 
stroke  which  Cornell  alone  has  developed. 
And  the  reason  Cornell  proved  so  unques- 
tionably SLtperior,  was  not  because  they 
had  more  "  beef  and  endurance  "  or  more 
"  physical  power,"  as  two  rival  coaches  on 
the  river  claimed,  but  because  they  had 
mastered  the  principles  of  the  stroke  and 
put  them  to  practical  use  with  superior 
skiU  and  in  more  perfect  form  than  any 
other  crew  on  the  river.  Cornell's  form 
and  stroke  are  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Yale's  1888  record  breaking  crew. 

Columbia's  showing  refiected  most  cred- 
itably on  the  oarsmen,  for  Columbia's 
stroke  still  remains  the  least  helpful  to  the 
men  in  the  boat  in  the  way  of  speed  giving, 
of  any  stroke  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  being  improved,  however. 

Another  crew  to  deserve  praise  is  Syra- 
cuse,which  finished  fifth, just  behind  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  form  was  poor,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  of  the  best.  Their 
rowing  was  indeed  a  test  of  good  sports- 
manship; no  luxuries,  not  even  the  neces- 
sities for  the  training  of  the  oarsmen,  are 
to  be  had  at  Syracuse.  There  are  no  rub- 
bers for  them  when  they  come  in  from 
practise,  and  their  boat  house  is  seven 
miles  from  town. 


Tale 
WeU 


A  longer  reach  and  a  slower  re- 
cover, by  Yale,  meaning  more 
^^^  work  by  the  blade,  with  less  gruel- 
ling to  the  oarsman,  and  Harvard  feet 
rigged  aft  of  the  head,  explains  the  defeat 
of  Harvard  by  Yale.  It  was  entirely  ap- 
parent to  the  knowing  onlookers,  that 
Harvard  was  not  getting  so  much  power 
out  of  the  stroke  as  was  Yale;  not  be- 
cause of  greater  physical  strength  in  the 
Yale  boat,  for  individually  Harvard  was 
equally  powerful.  Harvard  could  keep  on 
terms  with  Yale  only  by  spurting.  Yale 
maintained  an  even  stroke  of  32,  which 
sent  the  boat  along  at  a  swifter  clip  than 
Harvard  rowing  two  points  faster.  There- 
in lies  the  whole  story.  Both  crews  were 
faster  than  the  Thames  average,  and  Har- 
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vard  1902  could  have  beaten  any  crew  Yale 
has  turned  out  since  1895;  the. time,  20.20 
(only  ten  seconds  below  the  record  of 
20.10,  made  in  1888  by  Yale,  stroked  by  S. 
M.  Cross),  bespeaks  the  speed  of  the  eights. 
Yet  despite  Yale's  success  and  speed  its 
form  was  distinctly  below  the  old  Yale 
standard,  or  that  which  obtains  now  at 
Cornell.  Recent  departures  are  leaving 
glaring  faults.  For  example,  the  entire 
eight  kick  out  their  slides,  becavise  they  try 
to  use  both  body  and  legs  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  catch. 

Distance                                                      Yale.  Harvard. 

Half  mile 2:2954  2:29^4 

One  mile 6:04  5:06 

One  and  a  half  miles 7:37  7:39}^ 

Two  miles 10:11  10:15 

Two  and  a  half  miles 12:12  12:17 

Three  miles 15:10  15:16 

Three  and  a  half  miles 17:40  17:49 

Finish 20:20  20:33 

Harvard  had  a  very  easy  win  in  the 
four-oared,  and  its  Preshman  crew  tied 
Yale  after  a  masterful  finish. 

Intercollegiate  Thus  the  college  athletic  sea- 
Athletic  gQj^  ends.  Plarvard  is  cred- 
ited with  the  Yale  football 
game.  University  and  Freshmen;  the  Yale 
baseball  series;  the  Yale  dual  track  games; 
the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Champion- 
ship; the  Yale  tennis  meet;  the  four  oared 
boat  race  and  a  dead  heat  for  the  Fresh- 
men race.  Yale  is  credited  with  the 
Princeton  baseball  series ;  the  Princeton 
football  game;  the  Harvard  boat  race;  a 
dead  heat  for  the  Freshmen  boat  race ;  the 
Intercollegiate  lawn  tennis  doubles;  the 
Intercollegiate  hockey  championship;  the 
Intercollegiate  individual  and  team  golf 
championship  and  the  Intercollegiate  bas- 
ketball championship,  and  second  in 
the  Intercollegiate  track  championship. 
Princeton  is  credited  with  the  lawn  tennis 
singles  and  third  place  in  the  Intercolle- 
giate championship.  Princeton  might  have 
had  at  least  second  place  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate track  athletic  championship  and 
perhaps  the  team  and  individual  golf 
championship,  had  Messrs.  Perry,  Rein- 
hart  and  Pyne  been  eligible  to  represent 
,  their  university. 


Titus 

Defeats 

Scholes 


The  performances  of  both  Mr.  C. 
S.  Titus  of  New  York,  and  the 
Argonaut  eight-oared  crew  of  To- 
ronto, at  Henley,  were  excellent.  They  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  them;  though 
defeat   was   inevitable,   at   least   for   the 


Canadian  eight.  No  club  stroke  seen  at 
present  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
will  ever  win  at  Henley.  Mr  Titus  settled 
the  questioned  supremacy  between  him  and 
Mr.  Louis  Scholes,  of  Toronto,  by  an  im- 
pressive victory  over  the  Canadian. 


Amateur    In  the  organization  of  the  Ama- 

League       teur  Base  Ball  League  is  indica- 
Baseball 


Revival 


tion  of  revival  of  interest  in  the 


amateur  game.  The  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  prime  mover  in  this  organi- 
zation, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  class 
amateur  athletic  bodies  we  have.  In  the  old 
days  its  influence  for  the  good  of  ama- 
teur sport  was  strong  and  continuous. 
Lately  it  appears  to  have  relaxed  its 
efforts  and  permitted  muckerish  play  by 
some  of  its  hockey  and  lacrosse  men;  this 
is  an  element  which  I  feel  sure  will  be 
eliminated  when  the  club  realizes  the  un- 
enviable notoriety  it  is  attaining  thereby. 
Its  baseball  club,  which  thus  far  leads,  is 
a  very  strong  amateur  combination  con- 
taining a  number  of  ex-college  players,  and 
no  less  than  four  ex-university  captains — 
Quinby,  Camp,  Keator  (Yale),  and  Affeld 
(Cornell).  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Car- 
ter, the  famous  Yale  pitcher,  is  also  among 
the  team's  members,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  team  has  been  leading  all 
others  in  the  recently  organized  league. 

That  was  an  impressive  lesson  in  expert 
lacrosse  the  Shamrocks  of  Canada  gave 
the  other  day,  when  they  beat  the  Cres- 
cents 15  goals  to  7.  The  Shamrocks  are 
the  champions  of  Canada  and  literally  out- 
classed the  Crescents,  which  has  the  most 
skilful  team  in  the  United  States.  Supe- 
rior work  with  the  stick,  fast  running  and 
very  artful  dodging,  combined  to  give  the 
Shamrocks  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Last  year  this  team  beat  the  Crescents 
8  goals  to  5. 

Neiflecting    It  is  a  pity  that  so  splendid  a 
a  Grand        contest    as    the    Individual    AU- 
^*°*  round     Athletic     Championship 

should  draw  only  three  competitors.  Two 
of  these,  Adam  B.  Gunn  of  Buffalo  and 
A.  S.  Merrill  of  Beloit  College,  were,  to  be 
sure,  exceptionally  good  men  and  provided 
an  interesting  contest.  The  other  one, 
Meyer  Prinstein,  who  holds  the  broad  jump 
record  of  24  feet  71  inches,  had  no  license 
in  the  competition,  although  he  made  a  very 
fair  scoring  of  4,079  points.    Gunn,  who 


John  Flanagan,  World's  Champion  Hammer  Thrower. 


won  the  championship  last  year,  successfully 
defended  his  title,  making  a  total  score  of 
6,260^  points,  which  is  only  about  one  hun- 
dred points  less  than  the  record  score 
made  by  Harry  Gill  in  1900,  and  five  hun- 
dred points  better  than  Gunn's  score  of 
last  year.  Merrill  was  second  with  a  score 
of  5,532^  points.  Had  he  not  fouled  in  the 
hammer  throw,  he  would  have  won  the 
competition  with  a  few  hundred  points  to 
spare,  the  best  of  his  foul  throws  being 


120  feet,  while  Gunn  won  with  only  103 
feet  3i  inches  as  his  utmost. 

No  event  should  arouse  more  interest 
than  this  one,  for  it  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant one  on  the  year's  athletic  programme. 
Until  the  colleges  and  clubs  give  it  encour- 
agement by  annual  competitions,  however, 
interest  will  lag,  as  it  does  now.  Every 
college  should  hold  such  a  competition. 

In  an  all-round  weight  throwing  con- 
test, between  the  two  foremost  athletes  of 
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the  country,  of  the  world,  indeed,  in  their 
specialties — John  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
and  John  R.  DeWitt,  Princeton,  which  in- 
eluded  the  16-pound  hammer,  16-pound 
shot,  discus,  and  56-pound  weight,  Flana- 
gan won  the  hammer,  165  feet,  and  the 
discus,  116  feet  5  inches,  and  the  56 -pound 
weight,  35  feet  11  inches,  scoring  18  points 
to  DeWitt's  11. 

Cornering:  Even  the  most  implacable  horse- 
ScorcMngf  driving  foe  of  the  automobile 
must  acknowledge,  that  the 
automobile  clubs  and  automobile  owiiers 
generally  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  put  the  scorching  chauffeur  in  limbo. 
Every  intelligent  man  who  owns  and  ap- 
proves of  the  automobile,  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  legislative  efforts  to  limit  the 
machines'  speed  in  town.  Every  such 
automobilist  is  likewise  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  various  state  movements  to  pro- 
vide legislation  that  will  compel  the 
scorching  automobilist  to  instantly  slow 
down  his  machine,  or  bring  it  to  a  halt  if 
necessary.  Such  legal  provision  is  imper- 
ative, and  there  must  be  a  penalty  of  con- 
siderable severity  in  case  of  violation.  A 
penalty  of  $5,  $10,  or  even  $25  will  accom- 
plish nothing  permanent  in  the  way  de- 
sired. 

Considerable  curiosity  is  excited  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  Edison's  forthcoming 
new  type  of  electric  storage  battery,  which 
is  to  be  of  nickel  and  iron  instead  of  lead 
as  at  present.  Mr.  Edison  makes  great 
claims  for  it.  Anything  this  inventive 
wizard  undertakes  is  sure  to  command  at- 
tention, and  his  present  experimenting 
with  the  working  model  will  be  followed 
with  great  interest. 

Too  Late  The  amateur  status  of  Mr.Tra- 

To  Deprive      yjg  j^^^g  again  been  questioned, 
Travis  of  j       i   ^.T       r  i,-       x 

His  Amateur   ^       ^  letter  from  him  to  some 
Status  club  makers,  offering  to  exploit 

the  club  in  return  for  a  present 
of  clubs,  has  been  published.  The  day  has 
now  passed,  it  seems  to  me,  to  question 
the  amateur  standing  of  this  golfer.  No 
one  who  knows  his  career  doubts  his 
having  done  that  which  should  have  cost 
him  his-  standing  as  an  amateur,  but  the 
Golf  Association  whitewashed  his  offense 
and  then  proceeded  to  make  new  rules. 
Since  the  new  rule  was  made  no  offense 
has    been    recorded    against    Mr.   Travis. 


Therefore,  what  he  may  have  done  in  the 
past  does  not  matter — under  the  U.  S.  G. 
A.  ruling. 


Motor  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 

w'Tn    f  quality  of  the  motor  cycle  has 

Appreciated  ^^^^  underestimated.  Rather, 
perhaps,  it  has  not  been  consid- 
ered. The  motor  cycle  in  neither  its  two 
nor  its  three  wheel  form,  seems  ever  to 
have  caught  on  in  America,  although  it  is 
rather  popular  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  is  used  much  in  touring. 
It  appeared  too  expensive  a  toy  to  the  man 
who  would  ordinarily  buy  a  bicycle,  and 
too  much  of  a  toy  to  the  one  who  sought 
a  carriage  driven  by  motor  power.  Thus, 
between  the  bicycle  and  the  automobile, 
the  motor  cycle  has  found  little  chance  for 
life,  so  we  have  really  not  known  its  capa- 
bilities. 

On  July  4th,  there  occurred  a  road  race 
from  Boston  to  New  York  (254  miles), 
that  provided  certainly  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  durability  and  good  average 
speed  of  this  neglected  machine.  It  was 
the  first  endurance  test  of  the  motor  cycle 
that  has  been  held  in  this  country.  Thirty- 
one  machines  started  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning  from  Boston;  seventeen 
left  Hartford  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  thirteen  arrived  in  New  York 
the  same  night  about  ten  o'clock.  There 
were  ten  controls  between  the  two  cities, 
with  a  compulsory  stay  of  forty-five  min- 
utes for  dinner  each  day  and  a  compulsory 
over  night  stop.  Out  of  respect  for  the  law, 
a  schedule  was  arranged  on  a  basis  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  though  on  occasions, 
to  make  up  time,  twenty  miles  an  hour  was 
the  rule,  and  at  times  even  more.  There 
were  a  number  of  falls  owing  to  the  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  roads,  btit  only  one 
so  serious  as  to  prevent  the  rider  from 
continuing.  Clearly  this  will  demonstrate 
that  there  is  more  to  the  motor  cycle  than 
we  have  realized  who  know  it  only  as  a 
sputtering  thing  about  our  streets,  or  as  a 
pacemaker  on  the  bicycle  track. 

Deatliof     Sportsmen  lose  one  of  their  most 
^^^^  stalwart   fellows   in  the   death  of 

Dean  Sage,  which  occurred  re- 
cently at  his  salmon  camp  on  the  Resti- 
gouche.  By  precept  and  example  Mr. 
Sage  for  many  years  exploited  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  sportsmanship.    He  was  the 
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author,  of  "  The  E,estigouche  and  Its  Fish- 
eries," which  he  published  •  privately,  and 
of  the  salmon  portion  of  the  Trout  and 
Salmon  volume  of  the  American  Sports- 
man's Library,  just  issued  by  the  Macmil- 
lans. 

He  is  mourned  by  all  sportsmen,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  members. 

Vanislilng:  Unless     the     Pennsylvania, 

Woodcock,  j^Q^  York,  and  New  Jersey 

^?rX2ken  ^^"^^  ^^^f  .^^®  ^°«^  °^^^® 
Increasing  anew  the  finish  of  the  wood- 

cock is  not  very  difficult  to 
see.  At  present  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
laws  of  these  states,  and  in  game  laws 
generally  throughout  the  country,  are  doing 
immense  harm.  By  way  of  illustration — 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  allow  wood- 
cock shooting  in  July.  New  York  very 
properly  forbids  the  killing  of  the  bird  in 
July  ("  unbeknownst  "  to  Gov.  Odell,  whom 
don't  tell,  lest  he  withdraw  protection 
and  leave  this  bird  to  the  mercy  of  the 
butcher  as  he  has  the  duck),  while  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  it  is  legal  to  shoot 
woodcock  in  September.  The  season  is 
open  again  in  New  Jersey  after  October 
]st,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  not  until  after 
October  15th.  Again  the  season  closes  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  December 
10th,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  does  not  close 
until  December  15th.  But  the  final  closing- 
period  is  immaterial,  because  by  December 
1st  there  ai»e  very  few  woodcock  left  in 
the  North ;  they  have  all  departed  for  the 
Louisiana  lowlands. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  quail;  adjoin- 
ing states  differ  in  their  open  and  close 
seasons,  and  it  results  harmfully  to  the 
game  and  greatly  embarrasses  the  law. 
We  need  very  badly  a  general  congress  of 
game  protectors  from  contiguous  states 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  uniform  laws. 
Although  the  winter  in  the  Northwest  was 
unusually  severe,  reports  show  that  the 
quail  wintered  exceedingly  well  and  will 
be  plentiful.  So  also  comes  a  report  from 
the  West  that  the  prairie  chicken  seems 
to  be  thriving  despite  the  advances  of  civi- 
lization and  the  efforts  of  the  market 
hunters. 

The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  South 
Appalachian  preserve  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  in  amended  form  which  provides 
that  the  measure  shall  not  take  effect  until 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  location  of  each 
reservation.  The  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House,  but  will  be  taken  up  in  De- 
cember session  when  from  all  indications 
it  is  very  likely  to  become  law.  The  move- 
ment is  such  a  worthy  one  that  it  seems 
as  though  Congress  must  this  time,  at 
least,  respect  public  opinion. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  purchase  of  45,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee. 


Butchering 
Elk  in 
Wyoming 
For  Tkeir  Tusks 


The  slaughter  of  elk  for 
their  tusks  goes  on  in 
Wyoming  apparently  with- 
out abatement.  Notwith- 
standing the  new  game  warden  and  the 
assurances  of  Governor  Richards  that  all 
will  be  done  to  stop  it,  one  hears  through- 
out the  State  among  men,  whose  ideals 
are  not  high  or  whose  need  is  pressing,  the 
common  sentiment  that  "  the  elk  will  be 
gone  in  a  few  years,  and  we  might  as  well 
get  our  share  of  them  while  they  last " ; 
and  thus  men  who  are  not  butchers  by 
nature  turn  so  in  the  common  scramble 
by  reason  of  the  very  human  quality  which 
wants  its  share  of  all  that  is  going.  Li 
common  with  sportsmen  generally  I  must 
feel  that  the  State  officials  can  do  more 
than  they  have  if  they  really  are  so  dis- 
posed. Not  to  do  so  is  shortsighted  for 
purely  business  reasons,  because  non-resi- 
dent sportsmen  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Wyoming  every  year. 

The  Order  of  Elks,  the  society  wnose 
members  have  elected  to  wear  the  elk's  tusk 
as  an  insignia,  in  indirectly  causing  the 
slaughter  of  these  animals,  is  building  for 
itself  wide  notoriety  of  a  decidedly  unen- 
viable character.  To  have  been  the  means 
of  exterminating  this  magnificent  species 
of  the  deer  family  will  not  be  a  desirable 
heritage  for  future  members  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Elks. 

Hope       There  is  now  strong  hope,  however, 
^  that    Federal   legislation   will    come 

to  the  rescue  of  the  remaining  elk 
in  that  section.  The  President  has  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the.  Interior  to  set  aside 
a  large  reserve  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Land  Office  has 
promised  its  support.  The  lines  of  the 
proposed  reserve  have  been  decided  upon 
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after  due  consultation  among  the  best 
qualified  men  at  Washington,  and  there  is 
really  an  outlook  that  the  wretched  condi- 
tion in  Wyoming  may  be  improved.  How 
necessary  it  is  for  something  to  be  done 
the  following  letter  will  show.  This  letter 
so  reflects  the  local  atmosphere  that  T 
think  it  worthy  of  space  here. 

Elk  Horn  Ranch, 
Jackson,  Wyo.,  April  17,  1902. 
Caspar  Whitney,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir — For  some  time  I  have  been  in- 
tending to  write  you  in  hope  that  my  appeal, 
through  your  estimable  magazine.  Outing 
(for  which  I  subscribe),  would  do  some  good 
toward  saving  the  game  of  this  locality.  Not 
feeling  that  the  mere  publication  by  you  of 
my  letter  would  be  of  much  benefit,  I  delayed 
writing.  Now,  however,  the  situation  here  is 
so  demoralized  that  I  write,  hoping  that  you 
may  be  able  to  do  much  more  toward  stopping 
the  slaughter  of  elk  for  tushes  here  than  the 
mere  publication  of  this  letter  will  do.  Re- 
garding the  game  warden  department  of  this 
State  the  situation  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Nelson 
having  resigned,  Mr.  NoAvlen  is  now  state  game 
warden.  As  I  understand  it,  that  department 
is  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger,  so  that  the  present  warden  is 
unable  to  appoint  deputy  wardens.  Therefore 
we  have  no  protection  for  the  immense  herds 
of  elk  here,  besides  the  moose,  deer,  antelope, 
and  streams  of  trout.  Demoralized  does  not 
express  the  situation,  the  local  hills  being  liter- 
ally filled  with  skulking  hunters  of  tushes.  I 
am  located  in  the  heart  of  this  great  game  coun- 
try and  can  see  almost  every  day  from  my  house 
from  2,000  to  5,000  elk.  I  am,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  occasionally  run  across  the  freshly 
killed  carcass  of  some  fine  bull  elk,  lying  there 
with  massive  horns  and  meat  untoviched,  but 
opening  his  mouth  shows  the  two  tushes  gone. 
To  reiterate  the  many  details  of  such  doings 
here  lately  Avould  take  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space.  I  can  express  the  true  situation 
thoroughly  by  saying  a  complete  state  of  de- 
moralization exists.  Every  man  one  meets 
thinks,  and  is  not  backward  in  saying:  "Well, 
the  elk  will  all  be  gone  in  three  or  four  years; 
we  might  as  well  get  our  share  before  they're 
gone!  " 

Personally  I  can  see  but  one  redress,  viz.,  to 
change  our  present  laws  and  increase  the  alto- 
gether inadequate  penalties.  For  breaking  of 
any  of  the  game  laws,  especially  regarding  elk, 
moose,  deer,  and  antelope,  I  say  make  the 
penalty  $500  fine  or  five  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both,  as  the  judge  may  decide.  Also  giv- 
ing half  of  the  fine  to  the  party  securing  con- 
viction. With  such  a  law  I  believe  our  game 
will  be  thoroughly  protected,  for  one  man  will 
hardly  trust  another  then,  and  the  scalawags 
now  making  a  living  from  killing  elk  for  tushes 
will  not  dare  continue  their  despicable  follow- 
ing. 

In  closing  I  appeal  to  you  for  myself,  and 
for  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  respectable 
ranchmen  and  settlers  of  this  locality,  to  do 


something  toward  stopping  this  terrible  wrong- 
doing. Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  bring 
the  matter  before  our  good  President,  Hon. 
Theodore  Roosevelt?  You  may  publish  this 
letter  if  it  will  do  any  good. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  W.  Johnson. 

The  Triton  I  am  glad  to  have  a  letter 
Se^ime'^'''^  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Seaton,  of  the  Triton  Fish 
and  Game  Club,  assuring  me  of  the 
falsity  of  the  newspaper  account  of  an 
unsportsmanlike  experience — upon  which  I 
recently  commented — some  members  of  the 
Triton  club  were  reported  to  have  had. 
Mr.  Seaton  adds  in  his  letter  that  "  if  any 
member  had  so  broken  the  game  laws  set 
forth  in  these  moose  murders,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  penalty  of  expulsion  would 
qviickly  follow  such  conduct."  I  was  sure 
the  Triton  club  had  been  misrepresented, 
and  am  delighted  to  find  it  as  I  thought. 

A  Sug:gestioii        In     looking     over     my     ex- 

f  or  State  changes     I     recently     came 

Game  Wardens  ,.        ,         '     . 

upon  a  notice  to  sportsmen 

from  a  deputy  game  warden  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  George  Briggs,  printed  in  a  local 
paper.  It  seems  to  me  such  good  hard 
sense  and  so  suggestive  of  how  a  warden 
can  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  people 
with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation, 
that  I  am  reprinting  it  herewith: 

I  wish  all  parties  fishing  for  brook  trout 
would  not  use  a  hook  smaller  than  a  4-0.  This 
will  do  away  with  catching  the  very  small 
trout.  It's  a  shame  to  catch  trout  that  will 
take  forty  for  a  pound,  so  buy  4-0  hooks,  and 
avoid  this.  Another  thing  most  sportsmen  do 
is  to  throw  back  the  small  ones.  This  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done.  Let  me  explain: 
There  is  no  protection  for  a  trout  but  the  slime 
with  which  it  is  encompassed.  The  minute  you 
break  that  by  handling  a  fungus  will  grow 
which  will  kill  the  fish  in  less  than  four  months. 
Other  fish  will  contract  the  disease  also.  This 
has  been  tried  and  proven  in  private  hatcheries. 
Another  thing  I  wish  parties  would  do  would 
be  to  leave  their  dogs  at  home.  Does  should 
not  be  disturbed  this  month,  or  partridges 
either.  Parties  knowing  of  any  violation  of  the 
laws  will  be  doing  the  sportsmen  in  general  a 
great  favor  by  reporting  same  to  me. — George 
Briggs,  Deputy  Game  Warden. 

Iowa  has  been  making  some  changes  in 
its  fish  and  game  laws,  but  in  a  budget  of 
legislation  I  find  no  law  forbidding  spring 
shooting.  I  am  told  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  abolish  spring  shooting,  but 
defeated  by  the  Soo  Gun  Club,  of  Sioux 
City.     The  Soo  Gun  Club,  of  Sioux  City, 
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must  feel  proud  of  championing  the  cause 
of  the  market  hunter  and  game  butcher. 

As  an  indication  of  the  spread  of 
sportsmanly  spirit,  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend the  recent  action  of  Messrs.  Yawman 
and  Erbe,  the  reel  manufacturers,  in  with- 
drawing an  offered  prize  for  the  "  largest 
day's  catch "  and  substituting  therefor  a 
prize  for  the  "  largest  fish  "  of  a  catch.  It 
shows  that  sportsmanly  consideration  of 
our  game  interests  rules  stronger  than  the 
spirit  of  commercialism — and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal. 

Blooming  Evidently  the  Blooming  Grove 
Grove  Park  Association  has  been  mis- 

Association  represented  by  the  statement, 
Rales  current  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 

in  its  recent  suit  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Game  Warden,  it  had 
claimed  the  right  to  shoot  game  on  its 
own  preserve,  irrespective  of  State  laws, 
"  in  all  seasons."  It  did  seem,  I  confess, 
a  contention  inconsistent  with  the  habit- 
ually sportsmanly  attitude  of  this  Associa- 
tion's members,  and  I  am,  therefore,  very 
glad  to  give  space  to  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident setting  forth  the  facts  as  they  are : 

In  1871  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  granted 
our  association  a  charter  providing  that  the 
game  laws  of  the  State  should  not  be  applic- 
able to  the  territory  owned  or  leased  by  lis, 
and  among  other  things  we  were  given  the 
right  to  make  our  own  game  laws.  For  over 
thirty  years  this  charter  has  stood  unchal- 
lenged, and  is  the  law  of  that  State  to-day. 

Acting  under  this  charter  we  have  made  our 
rules  relating  to  the  taking  of  game,  and  these 
rules  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  In  some 
respects  we  have  made  them  to  correspond 
with  the  Pike  county  game  law,  in  which 
county  lie  our  preserves,  and  which  law, 
passed  many  years  ago  as  a  special  law,  is 
held  by  some  of  the  lawyers  of  that  county 
to  be  still  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  general  game 
law  subsequently  passed  in  1897.  Our  season 
for  taking  game,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  pheasants,  is  but  a  few  weeks  longer 
than  the  general  game  law.  Our  limit  of 
game  to  be  killed  is  less  than  that  allowed 
by  the  State  game  law.  We  allow  but 
seven  each  of  grouse  and  woodcock  to  be  killed 
each  day.  The  State  law  allows  ten  of  each. 
We  allow  but  fifteen  quail,  the  State  twenty. 
As  to  English  pheasants,  our  season  is  from 
October  15  to  December  31,  and  the  limit  two 
each  day  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  this  limit 
is  increased  to  four  each  day.  Under  the  State 
law  these  birds  cannot  be  killed.  Until  we 
commenced  the  raising  of  English  pheasants 
there  were  none  in  Pike  county,  and  now 
1  am  told  that  manv  are  seen  outside  of  oiir 
preserves.     We  shoot  them  only  on  our  own 


lands.  We  raise  these  birds  from  eggs  laid  by 
our  own  breeders,  and  each  bird  turned  out 
has  a  metal  tag  on  its  leg,  similar  to  that 
used  on  a  carrier  pigeon,  a'nd  showing  our 
ownership.  None  of  our  game  has  been,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, killed  out  of  our  season,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  and  then  the  members  who  broke  the 
rule  were,  under  our  by-laws,  promptly  and 
severely  fined.     We  do  not  allow  hounding. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  our  members 
are  kept  strictly  within  our  rules,  which  by 
our  charter  became  the  law,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

In  these  thirty-one  years  we  have  purchased, 
and  now  own,  upward  of  eighteen  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Pike  county.  We  have  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
making  good  roads,  hatchery,  in  building  a 
trout  and  retaining  ponds,  pheasantry,  deer 
park  of  a  mile  square,  club  house,  and  suitable 
outbuildings,  stables,  kennels,  and  employing 
many  of  the  citizens  of  that  county.  We  have 
restocked  and  are  constantly  restocking  the 
lakes  and  streams  with  trout  from  our  own 
hatchery ;  we  have  put  out  Inmdreds  of  quail 
and  pheasants,  and  many  deer;  we  have  in 
every  way  protected  the  game  which  roam 
over  our  lands  and  those  of  our  neighbors;  we 
have  kept  down  the  fires  in  our  neighbors' 
woods,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  withal  have 
paid  the  largest  individual  tax  that  is  paid  in 
Pike  county. 

In  the  seizure  of  game  referred  to  in  your 
article  the  gentlemen  complained  against  were 
strictly  Avithin  their  rights,  as  the  outcome 
will  demonstrate.  Already  the  indictments 
have  been  dismissed,  though  others  have  since 
then  been  returned.  We  believe  these  will  meet 
the  same  fate.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  very  liberal  charter.  While  that  may  be 
true,  it  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  State  as  any 
other  on  the  statute  books,  and,  so  long  as 
our  members  keep  within  the  rules  laid  down 
by  our  directors,  they  are  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  State  which  gave  us,  through  our  charter, 
the  right  to  make  such  rules. 

Thus  we  see  that,  instead  of  being  a  menace, 
the  association  sets  a  worthy  example  in  the 
moderate  use  of  its  privileges.     I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Nathaniel  S.  Smith. 

Protection  for  The  excellent  new  laws 
Newfoundland  ^hich  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  has  recently 
passed  for  the  protection  of  its  caribou 
provide  a  close  season  from  February  1  to 
July  1,  and  from  October  1  to  October  31. 
But  the  important  features  of  the  law  are 
the  provisions  that  prohibit  the  killing  of 
caribou  while  they  are  in  the  water,  and 
the  one  which  forbids  the  killing  of  cari- 
bou within  five  miles  of  either  side  of  the 
railroad.  This  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
butchery  which  a  certain  kind  of  so-called 
sportsmen  indulge  in  every  season. 


THE  GAME  FIELD 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


ABOUT  this  time  every  year  1  expect  and 
receive  a  lot  of  letters  from  young 
readers  who  are  domiciled  at  widely  separated 
points  and  who  want  to  know  how  to  shoot. 
As  attending  to  such  correspondence  is  no 
joke,  and  because  a  few  hints  here  may  better 
serve  all  hands,  including  those  who  do  not 
write,  I  endeavor  to  cover  the  ground  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  first  place,  the  gun  should  be  a 
hammerless  twelve  gauge  of  between  seven  and 
eight  pounds  weight,  and  of  as  high  a  grade  as 
can  be  afforded.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a 
cheap  gun  will  not  temporarily  serve,  for  there 
are  a  number  of  cheap  guns  which  will  do  ex- 
cellent service  for  a  while.  Thej%  as  might  be 
expected,  are  not  noted  for  wearing  qualities. 
And  wearing  qualities  are  more  important 
than  many  novices  imagine,  for  they  mean 
years  of  service,  which  enables  one  to  get  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  some  particular  gun  and 
to  do  consistently  even  work  with  it.  I  am 
well  aware  that  your  old  hand  can  pick  up 
almost  any  gun  and  do  some  sort  of  work  with 
it,  but  the  inexperienced  cannot,  and  my  ad- 
vice to  him  is  to  get  hold  of  a  fairly  good  gun 
at  the  start  and  to  stick  to  it  without  any 
attempt  to  change  until  he  has  mastered  a  bit 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  shooting. 

My  first  gun  was  a  good  one,  and  I  vised  it 
whenever  the  law  allowed  for  about  four  years. 
Long  before  the  end  of  its  service  I  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  I  could  toss  it  up 
almost  any  way,  with  one  hand  if  need  re- 
quired, and  do  fairly  good  execution.  When  a 
sweller  arm  supplanted  the  old  friend  the  new 
one  was  built  upon  the  old  measurements,  but 
there  was  a  trifling  difference  in  the  bend  of 
the  triggers  and  in  their  pull.  Slight  though 
this  difference  was,  it  was  there,  and  for  a  few 
days  it  bothered  me  and  caused  misses,  most 
of  which,  doubtless,  were  owing  to  lack  of  con- 
fidence. To  some  this  might  savor  of  mere 
quibbling  over  trifles;  but  it  is  not.  Those 
who  have  seen  a  fine  trapshot  go  to  pieces 
after  his  own  gun  had  broken  down  and  he 
was  compelled  to  use  another  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  Perhaps  many  of  my  readers 
have  seen  a  fine  billiard  or  pool  player  knock 
the  tip  off  his  cue  and  attempt  to  play  out 
with  some  other,  perhaps  quite  like  the  dis- 
carded one.  But  almost  invariably  there  is 
some  slight  difference  in  the  feel  of  things — a 
mere  trifle — yet  enough  to  affect  the  play  for 
an  inning  or  so,  possibly  throughout  the  game. 
Hence,   I    say,   the   first   gun   should   be   good 


enough  to  be  worth  growing  accustomed  to, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  changed  until  one 
has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  warrant  an  ex- 
pectation of  fairly  good  work  under  almost 
any  conditions.  A  good  shot  is  blessed  with 
more  or  less  adaptability,  and  very  few  of  a 
certain  kind  of  misses  Avill  tell  him  where  lies 
the  trouble  and  how  to  remedy  it. 

In  regard  to  the  holding  of  the  gun,  what 
may  be  termed  the  trigger  hand  needs  must 
go  to  a  certain  place,  while  the  other  has  more 
liberty.  For  convenience,  I  shall  speak  of  a 
right-handed  man.  The  place  for  his  left  hand 
should  be  somewhere  between  the  guard  and 
the  tip  of  the  fore  end.  On  the  fore  end  is  a 
place  designed  by  the  gun  maker  for  the  hand; 
but  many  shooters  do  not  use  it.  I  have  seen 
left  hands  gripping  the  gun  everywhere  between 
an  actual  hold  of  the  trigger  guard  and  a 
straight-arm  reach  for  a  point  on  the  barrels 
inches  beyond  the  fore  end.  Both  extremes 
are  faulty,  the  guard  hold  being  the  worst  be- 
cause a  man  holding  a  gun  so  cannot  possibly 
have  proper  control  of  it,  especially  for  a  quick 
second  barrel  where  heavy  charges  are  used. 
I  plead  guilty  to  holding  just  ahead  of 
the  fore  end  when  at  the  traps;  but  I  reach 
six  feet  four  inches  with  spread  arms.  In  ad- 
dition I  am  a  converted  left-hander  and  a  de- 
votee of  sparring,  all  of  which  means  a  more 
or  less  abnormal  left  hand  and  arm.  This  is 
very  useful  for  occasional  awkward  shots  from 
a  blind  at  geese  or  other  waterfowl,  but,  while 
able  to  handle  a  gun  after  a  fashion  from  the 
left,  I  should  never  attempt  it  on  upland  game. 
Still,  a  right-handed  novice  might  do  well  to 
occasionally  try  from  the  other  shoulder. 

The  first  thing  for  a  novice  to  do  with  a  gun 
is  to  get  the  hang  of  bringing  it  smoothly  and 
rapidly  to  the  firing  position.  This  he  can  do 
in  his  room,  and  he  should  master  it  before 
taking  the  gun  outdoors.  It  is  very  easy,  but, 
like  many  other  simple  tasks,  it  should  first 
have  a  few  rehearsals  in  private.  Pin  a  card 
on  the  door,  back  off  a  few  yards,  stand  easily 
on  the  feet  with  the  left  foot  slightly  ad- 
vanced, and  fix  the  eyes  on  the  card.  Now 
bring  the  gun  to  the  firing  position  as  smartly 
as  may  be.  This  is  very  simple — in  fact,  so 
simple  that  most  beginners  cannot  do  it — that 
is,  with  anything  like  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion. Most  of  them  bring  up  the  gun  with  a 
sort  of  two-handed  heave,  or  swing,  and  then 
set  the  plate  back  against  the  shoulder  with  a 
jerk,  which  is  no  way  to  do.    An  excellent  plan 
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is  to  hold  the  gTin  well  in  front  with  the  left 
hand  so  high  that  you  can  just  see  the  card 
above  it,  then  with  a  single  motion  of  the  right 
arm  bring  the  butt  to  the  shoulder  and  the  gun 
into  the  firing  position  and  bearing  on  the  card. 
When  this  feels  easy  is  time  for  the.  next  step 
^-the  trigger  pulling. 

Clumsy  trigger  pulling  causes  many  a  miss. 
One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  beginners 
is  that  they  pull  the  trigger  with  the  hand 
and  arm  instead  of  with  the  finger  alone.  The 
proper  way  is  to  maintain  a  firm  grip  with  the 
hand  while  leaving  the  index  finger  perfectly 
free  for  its  sole  task,  the  pressing  of  the  trig- 
ger. This  is  properly  done  by  an  independent 
closing  motion  of  the  finger  absolutely  free 
from  anything  like  a  jerk  or  motion  of  the 
arm.  The  next  step  is  to  swing  the  gun  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right  on  the  mark  and 
to  press  the  trigger  as  the  gun  finds  the  mark, 
and  this  without  stopping  the  smooth  swing. 
When  the  novice  can  do  this  neatly  he  is 
ready  for  his  first  shot  at  a  mark.  Some  will 
at  once  grasp  these  points  and  in  a  very  short 
time  master  all  the  motions;  others  will  re- 
quire more  practise,  while  a  few  will  never 
rightly  pass  this  first  stage.  I  have  seen  many 
men  who  had  shot  for  years  without  learning 
how  to  handle  a  gun  or  to  pull  a  trigger,  and 
needless  to  say  they  are  very  bad  performers, 
every  move  they  made  being  jerky  and  uncer- 
tain. It  is  because  I  have  seen  such  a  lot  of 
bad  form,  and  because  I  know  how  prone  is 
the  average  novice  to  overlook  the  real  value 
of  a  correct  method,  that  I  have  dwelt  upon 
such  simple  details.  Let  the  novice  grasp  the 
fact  that  smooth  finger  action,  independent  of 
the  hand,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  accurate 
shooting,  and  that  no  man  who  jerks  at  a  trig- 
ger, can  become  even  an  ordinary  shot  unless 
the  fault  be  corrected.  The  wrong  method  is 
bound  to  pull  the  gun  to  one  side,  and  a  trifling 
shift  means  a  lot  at  forty  yards. 

The  next  stage  should  be  a  few  shots  at 
targets  raade  of  large  sheets  of  paper,  the 
range  being  thirty  yards.  The  centre  of  each 
sheet  should  be  distinctly  marked,  and  if  the 
noAdce  finds,  as  he  is  apt  to,  that  most  pellets 
strike  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  he  will  know 
that  the  trigger-pulling  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been — that  the  finger  alone  did  not  do  the 
M'ork.  When  he  has  corrected  this  fault  so. 
that  the  papers  show  true  holding,  he  is  ready 
for  a  trial  at  slowly  moving  objects.  A  block 
of  wood  a  foot  square  swinging  on  a  cord  from 
some  branch,  or  other  support,  makes  an  excel- 
lent target.     After  each  hit,  the  holes  may  be 


marked  with  pencil  or  filled  with  clay,  to  save 
bothering  with  new  blocks.  When  he  can  hit 
the  block  nearly  every  time,  he  is  ready  for  a 
trial  at  artificial  birds  thrown  at  easy  angles. 
When  he  can  readily  smash  these,  he  may  be 
given  harder  propositions,  the  solving  of  which 
will  render  him  fit  to  go  afield  after  game  when 
the  season  opens.  Of  course,  every  novice 
wants  to  go  to  the  field  first  thing,  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  No  green  hand  is  fit  for  the  field, 
and  no  wise  man  will  tolerate  one  within 
range.  It  is  infinitely  better,  safer,  and  wiser 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  shooting  as  sug- 
gested. 

TN  FINAL  reference  to  the  subject.  There  is 
-*■  a  new  device  for  throwing  targets  by  hand 
which  might  be  made  to  afford  useful  practise 
at  such  shots  as  the  regulation  traps  do  not 
allow.  There  is  also  your  chum,  who  should 
be  able  to  throw  blocks  or  targets  in  any  de- 
, sired  direction.  The  natural  inclination  to  ask 
for  targets  thrown  where  you  think  you  can 
liit  them  should  not  be  too  greatly  encouraged. 
What  is  most  needed  is  the  ability  to  hit  tar- 
gets thrown  in  any  direction,  and  all-round 
skill  first  comes  to  the  chap  who  bears  this  in 
mind  and  keeps  on  trjang  hard  ones  till  he  can 
hit   anything. 

T  N  THE  recent  death  of  Thos.  W.  Fraine,  of 
Rochester,  we  sportsmen  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  ta.xidermy  as  it  should  be  have 
suffered  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  The  first 
of  his  work  that  I  saw  was  enough  to  make 
me  seek  him  out,  for  having  mounted  hundreds 
of  specimens,  I  could  not  mistake  the  touch  of 
a  master  of  the  craft.  Several  years  ago  in 
these  pages  I  said  that  the  most  lifelike  doe's 
head  it  ever  had  been  my  pleasure  to  examine 
Avas  by  Fraine.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen 
much  of  his  work,  and  if  it  was  not  art  tlien  I 
am  no  judge.  His  secret  I  learned  upon  our 
better  acquaintance.  He  was  a  true  sports- 
man, an  accomplished  naturalist,  and,  natu- 
rally, a  lover  of  wild  creatures;  and  in  his 
marvelously  faithful  work  were  those  subtle 
touches  which  proved  how  close  he  had  got  to 
the  objects  of  his  study  and  how  thoroughly 
he  had  read  the  true  story  of  their  lives.  Now 
,  that  the  two  boughs  are  crossed  upon  his 
campfire's  ashes,  may  he  find  fair  trails 
through  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

'  I  ^HE  first  sport  of  the  uplands  will  be  sum- 

mer  cock  shooting,  and  while  I   frankly 

confess   I   object   strongly   to  it,   still   I   know 
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many  thorough  sportsmen  who  do  not.  To  such 
of  my  younger  readers  as  may  intend  to  try 
their  hands  on  the  big-eyed  king  of  the  copse  I 
would  say  dress  lightly  as  possible.  Ordinary 
duck  coat  and  trousers  over  cotton  underwear 
is~  ample,  for  it  is  mighty  warm  in  the  brush 
these  days.  Lightly  charged  shells  will  best 
serve,  for  the  apparently  dense  cover  is  mostly 
green  leaves  which  will  not  stop  even  No.  10 
shot.  I  use  No.  8  because  it  is  less  apt  to 
put  too  much  lead  into  the  bird,  but  either 
size  will  answer,  as  the  cock  cannot  carry 
away  much  shot.  In  the  average  cover  of 
the  season  the  great  majority  of  shots  will 
be  within  twenty-five  yards,  so  there  is  no 
sense  in  using  heavy  charges  which  are  apt 
to  cause  headache  and  so  mar  one's  enjoyment. 
The  cause  of  more  than  half  the  misses  is  apt 
to  be  undershooting,  the  birds  rising  pretty 
straight  up  in  their  attempt  to  get  above  the 
cover.  To  hold  high  for  everything  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule,  and  one  should  not  balk  because 
the  bird  happens  to  disappear  behind  an  ap- 
parently solid  mass  of  foliage.  Old  hands  at 
the  game  never  hesitate  about  shooting  just 
above  where  the  bird  is  last  seen,  and  many  a 
clean  kill  follows.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
shot  will  go  through,  because  it  merely  en- 
counters a  lot  of  tender  leaves.  The  great 
trouble  with  the  novice  is  that  he  hesitates 
and  keeps  poking  about  trying  for  a  clearer 
view.  The  way  to  kill  summer  cock  is  to  shoot 
at  the  glimpse  of  a  feather,  or  at  the  spot 
where  your  judgment  tells  you  the  bird  should 
be.  You  need  not  expect  to  kill  every  time. 
Your  choice  lies  between  taking  chances  to  a 
certain  extent  and  not  shooting  at  all,  and  it 
should  not  require  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide which  course  promises  the  most  substan- 
tial results.  You,  of  course,  will,  need  a  dog, 
and,  good  or  bad,  don't  abuse  him.  Don't  ex- 
pect him  to  work  like  a  four -legged  whirlwind 
because  you  happen  to  be  impatient.  Don't 
run  him  till  he  is  almost  stepping  on  his 
tongue  and  then  expect  him  to  pin  them  hand- 
somely. Remember  he  has  to  plow  through 
green  stuff  where  there  is  mighty  little  air, 
and  one  straight  hour  of  such  work  is  no  joke 
these  days.  Don't  check  him  if  he  tries  to  get 
to  water — let  him  get  into  it  up  to  his  ears  if 
he  will,  and  allow  him  plenty  of  time;  for  you 
can  also  cool  off  while  waiting.  If  he  can't  find 
water,  take  him  to  the  nearest  well,  or  give  a 
rest  every  now  and  then  in  some  cool  damp 
spot.  He  should  have  water  at  least  every 
couple  of  hours,  while  a  reasonable  amount 
every    hour   would   enable   him   to    do    better 


work.  No  rational  man  will  expect  a  dog  to 
do  good  work  while  panting  like  a  locomotive 
and  trailing  half  a  foot  of  tongue.  The  right- 
eous man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  and, 
incidentally,  he  getteth  the  woodcock. 

'  I  HIE  promised  revival  of  interest  in  long- 
-*-  range  rifle  practise  is  cheering  to  sports- 
men who  remember  the  glorious  performances 
of  the  past,  and  more  recent  events  not  quite 
so  incandescent.  Recent  gatherings  at  the 
new  ranges  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  pleasantly 
suggest  the  not  too  remote  possibility  of  the 
recovery  of  certain  trophies  and  honors  which 
have  temporarily  strayed  from  American  cus- 
tody. While  long-range  rifle  shooting  may  not 
be  so  thrilling  as  some  other  sports,  it  has 
a  direct  and  practical  value,  important  both  in 
game  fields  and  other  fields  whereon  problems 
of  national  supremacy  may  have  to  be  settled. 
Time  was  when  the  term  "  American  long- 
range  rifleman  "  meant  a  man  without  a  peer, 
and,  '■  shall  not  the  self-same  mold  bring  forth 
the  self-same  men? "  With  records  from 
South  Africa  fresh  in  mind,  no  sane  man  will 
question  the  value  of  the  sport  should  a'  mat- 
ter of  home  defense  ever  arise,  while  so  long 
as  claw  and  antler  remain  in  our  West  our 
sportsmen  will  need  something  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  many  of  them  can  only 
acquire  through  practise  on  eastern  ranges. 
An  expert  of  the  range  is  not  necessarily  a 
deadly  long-range  shot  at  game,  but  his  train- 
ing is  apt  to  be  useful  when  he  steadies  for  a 
long  try  at  a  target  with  hair  on  it. 

'  I  ^HE   time   to   give   advice   is   when   the   re- 


1 


cipient's   blood   is   cool,   and   about    now. 


during  the  oflf  season,  seems  to  be  the  proper 
period  for  a  few  suggestions  to  sportsmen  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  the  bag.  It  is  my 
honest  opinion  there  is  too  much  rivalry,  too 
keen  a  desire  to  outcount  the  other  fellow,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  game.  A  man  situated  as 
I  am  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
such  matters  because  he  hears  from  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  many  stories  of  deeds 
afield.  He  also  is  compelled  to  notice  that 
many  (too  many)  men  seem  inclined  to  meas- 
ure their  enjoyment  by  the  length  of  their 
scores, of  killed.  This  boastful  spirit  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  true  sport;  in  fact,  we  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  point  of  the  tale  of  mere 
butchery.  When  the  great  butcher-hunter  of 
Africa  produced  his  record  of  slaughter  of 
grand  brutes,  the  thoughtless  reader  voted 
him    a    wonderful    fellow — first,    because    the 
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thing  was  a  novelty,  and  second,  because  we 
did  not  rightly  understand  what  it  meant. 
To-day,  many  of  our  best  sportsmen  would 
grit  their  teeth  in  anger  over  similar  reading 
concerning  big  game.  In  fact,  even  remote 
corners  of  the  world  would  not  tolerate  and 
have  laws  to  prevent  such  bloody  murder.  No 
mere  butcher-hvuiter  could  now  hold  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  people,  nor  would  the 
story  of  his  deeds  find  a  profitable  market, 
simply  because  the  times  have  changed;  we 
have  progressed  and  have  realized  that  true 
sport  is  a  something  high  above  the  level  of 
mere  slaughter.  The  best  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  our  sporting  literature.  Not  so 
long  ago,  blood,  pelts,  and  feathers  covered 
almost  everything;  if  there  were  not  huge 
bags  or  outrageous  strings  of  fish  connected 
with  the  story,  said  story  did  not  go.  To-day 
people  do  not  want  such  stuff,  a  great  many 
will  not  read  it,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  sternly  criticizing  the  writers. 
'What  is  wanted  is  clean,  wholesome  stuff — 
information  about  the  ways  of  wild  things, 
and  while  a  reasonable  amount  of  killing  is 
perhaps  expected,  it  is  not  deemed  essential. 
The  popularity  among  sportsmen  of  certain 
books  in  which  there  is  no  killing  whatever 
is  a  healthy  sign,  not  because  it  indicates  any 
revulsion  against  wholesome  sport,  or  the 
reasonable  killing  of  game,  but  because  it 
proves  the  broaxler  view  and  understanding  of 
the  entire  subject.  In  other  words  we  have 
progressed,  have  stepped  forth  from  the 
shadow  of  the  slaughterhouse  into  the  full 
sunlight  of  more  perfect  knowledge. 

To  say  that  big  bags  are  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  an  outing  would  be  to  revert  to 
butchery.  They  are  not  and  they  never  were, 
only  we  had  not  advanced  quite  far  enough 
to  perceive  it.  If  you  took  a  man  to  the 
pigeon  traps  and  allowed  him  to  shoot  all  day 
and  every  day,  would  he  stick  to  the  task? 
Not  he!  Except  you  hung  up  some  prize  or 
made  some  wager  to  keep  him  interested.  And 
if  you  put  grouse,  or  quail,  or  any  other  game 
bird  in  the  traps  he  would  weary  of  them  too. 
Why?  Because  it  would  merely  be  slaughter 
with  the  same  old  field  forever  before  his  eyes ; 
it  would  not  be  like  field  shooting  because  it 
lacked  the  change  of  scene,  the  varying  condi- 
tions, the  infinite  variety  of  miles  of  uplands — 
hence  these  things  are  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  game,  if  not  more  important. 

Then  why  not  limit  the  bag?  If  the  bag  be 
a  necessary,  although  minor  feature,  why  not 
cut  it  down  so  as  to  ma^ke  gure  of  having  it 


as  a  permanent  feature?  That  would  appear 
to  be  not  only  a  rational,  but  under  present 
conditions  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  present  rate  of  de- 
struction is  too  much  for  the  game's  powers  of 
reproduction,  and  every  sportsman  knows  that 
the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  restore  the 
balance  is  to  let  up  on  the  killing.  Sportsmen 
might  decide  the  matter  for  at  least  a  term  of 
years  if  they  would  individually  resolve  to  hold 
their  hands  a  bit  and  give  the  birds  a  fair 
chance.  Many  have  quietly  done  this,  many 
clubs  have  passed  laws  compelling  it,  and  if 
only  the  great  army  of  sportsmen  would 
realize  the  wisdom  of  moderation  and  by  pre- 
cept and  example  encourage  it,  there  would  be 
assured  sport  for  all  and  no  great  cause  for 
worry  about  what  would  be  left  for  our 
juniors. 

T  N  REPLY  to  several  queries  I  would  say  that 
■'■  the  best  moose  country  in  Canada  to-day 
is  a  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  the  compara- 
tively new  grounds  within  striking  distance  of 
Temiscaming  and  Kippewa,  the  extreme  east- 
ern portion  of  Manitoba,  and  a  portion  of  the 
far  west  reached  by  way  of  the  McKenzie 
River.  There  are  moose  at  other  points,  but 
the  man  desirous  of  testing  the  best  there  is 
of  Canadian  sport  with  big  game  will  wisely 
plan  for  one  or  other  of  the  regions  named. 
One  cannot  expect  to  get  moose  withovit  cost 
in  money  and  time,  and  it  is  better  to  plan  for 
a  long  trip  which  promises  almost  certain  re- 
sults, rather  than  to  waste  time  and  money 
in  repeated  trials  of  more  accessible  grounds. 
The  way  to  get  the  antlered  king  is  first  to 
pick  a  moose  country  and  then  hunt  as  far  as 
possible  from  beaten  trails. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  read  an  account  of  the 
•^  ■*■  drowning  of  a  couple  of  men  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  encounter  with  a  swimming  bear,  a 
common  black  bruin.  With  the  coming  of  the 
camping  season,  it  is  quite  possible  a  few  of 
my  readers  may  have  a  chance  to  interview  the 
black  fellow.  If  so,  I  should  strongly  advise 
caution  and  all  due  respect.  It  is  not  good 
business  to  rush  a  skiff  or  canoe  right  on  top 
of  a  swimming  bear,  nor  does  a  wise  man  ever 
get  directly  in  front  of  the  animal.  A  bear 
is  astonishingly  clever  in  the  water,  and  the 
way  he  can  close  on  a  craft  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  him  is  akin  to  the  marvelous.  And 
once  he  has  got  his  hooks  on  a  boat  anybody 
connected  with  that  boat  had  best  dive  quick, 
deep,  and  far.    The  waiter  may  be  cold,  but  it 
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will  not  be  nearly  so  cold  as  the  deal  apt  to 
be  received  from  an  enthusiastic  bear.  If  you 
must  chase  a  swimming  bear,  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  enjoy  later  pursuits  of  others  if  you 
keep  a  least  ten  j^ards  astern  or  to  one  side 
of  the  first  one.  The  proper  course  with  a 
bear  is  to  keep  well  clear  of  it  and  to  shoot 
it  in  the  ear  or  back  of  the  head  at  the  first 
good  opportunity.  Only  very  green  or  exceed- 
ingly foolish  folk  ever  attempt  to  have  fun 
with  any  member  of  the  tribe  of  Bear  unless 
the  said  member  of  a  surety  be  extremely 
dead. 

A  PARTY  of  seven  deer  slayers  were  re- 
-^^*-  cently  captured  by  game  wardens  near 
Hurley,  Wis.  Their  weapons  were  confiscated, 
and  each  man  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 
This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  medicine  required 
by  men  who  would  shoot  deer  in  summer. 

T  T  IS  quite  natural  that  men  should  desire 
to  practise  with  the  gun  during  the  long 
monotony  of  the  close  season.  Beyond  ques- 
tion rational  practise  is  a  good  thing  and 
tends  to  keep  a  man  up  to  his  proper  form,  but 
too  many  men  indulge  in  irrational  practise 
by  shooting  a  lot  of  extremely  valuable  and 
beautiful  insectivorous  birds,  which  rightly 
should  not  be  shot  at  any  season  or  for  any 
purpose.  Owing  to  their  method  of  feeding 
and  flight,  the  birds  most  commonly  destroyed 
are  swifts,  swallows,  martins,  and  the  night- 
hawk,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
termed  "  bull-bat."  These  birds  are  all  much 
on  the  wing,  and  in  their  busy  pursuit  of 
noxious  insects  very  frequently  perform  their 
beautiful  evolutions  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spectator.  This  unfortunate  habit  renders 
them  comparatively  easy  victims  to  any  gun- 
ner who  can  shoot  a  trifle  better  than  he  can 
think.  The  number  of  these  birds  annually 
destroyed  by  young  men  learning  to  shoot  and 
by  older  men  at  their  practise  is  disgracefully 
large.  Could  the  actual  figures  be  obtained 
the  total  would  be  enough  to  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  from  right  thinking  folk,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  poor  bird  actually 
stricken  down  by  the  shot  is  not  the  only  vic- 
tim of  that  unwise  attempt.     There  may  be. 


and  in  most  instances  there  are,  two,  four, 
Ave,  or  six  eggs  or  youngsters  in  a  nest  not 
far  away,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  shot  which  slays  either  parent  also  cuts 
off  the  entire  annual  product  of  a  pair  o'f  birds. 
This  is  not  sympathetic  claptrap,  but  a  cold, 
hard  fact.  The  man  who  shoots  ten  birds  for 
practise  of  an  evening  may  actually  kill 
forty  more  of  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
thinks.  This  is  a  lot  of  birds,  and  they  will 
not  be  replaced  that  year.  We  know  such 
birds  live  upon  insects  and  eat  a  tremendous 
lot  of  them,  so,  without  bothering  over  figures, 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  lies  the  actual  damage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  senseless  cruelty  of 
shooting  adult  bird  helpers  and  dooming  help- 
less young  to  a  lingering  death  by  starvation. 
Nor  is  the  benefit  of  the  practise  to  one's 
shooting  of  any  great  value.  No  game  bird, 
with  the  exception  of  the  snipe  and  a  few  of 
the  plovers  and  sandpipers,  has  a  flight  which 
at  all  resembles  the  movements  of  any  insec- 
tivorous bird;  hence  the  practise  has  about  as 
much  actual  value  as  bicj'cle  riding  would 
offer  to  a  jockey.  Much  more  useful  and  in- 
finitely preferable  work  may  be  done  at  tar- 
gets, which  may  be  thrown  as  desired,  while 
their  flight,  so  far  as  shooting  is  concerned,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  most  of  our  upland  game — 
especially  quail,  partridge,  and  the  various 
sorts  of  grouse.  I  am  an  old  shot,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  best  thing  for  prac- 
tise, next  to  the  game  itself,  is  the  target 
thrown  from  a  concealed  trap  at  unknown 
angles. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  of  the  good  men  and  true 
of  the  Isaac  Walton  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chase  county,  Kansas, 
have  declared  themselves  as  follows:  No  sale 
of  game  and  game  fish  at  any  time,  no  taking 
of  black  bass  less  than  ten  inches,  nor  croppies 
less  than  eight  inches;  no  taking  of  game  fish 
during  the  spawning  season;  no  more  than 
fifteen  black  bass  or  twenty  croppies  to  be 
taken  by  one  man  in  one  day;  no  spring  shoot- 
ing, and  no  mercy  for  lawbreakers.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  present  at 
least  Kansas  can  give  pointers  to  many  older 
states  regarding  game  protection. 
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THE  month  of  August  with  very  many 
anglers  is  in  reality  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season,  since  it  is  then  that  vacation 
days  first  give  time  for  angling.  Independent 
of  the  delightful  climatic  conditions  usually 
existing,  all  the  esteemed  rod  fish  are  now 
eager  for  the  lure,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
numerous  than  in  the  earlier  months.  When 
the  spring  is  backward,  as  it  has  been  this 
year,  many  fish,  particularly  those  of  salt 
water  that  ordinarily  come  to  us  in  April  and 
May,  are  at  their  best  in  the  late  summer. 

On  our  eastern  coast  the  rivers  and  creeks 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  affluent  and  con- 
fluent with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  best 
striped  bass  waters,  the  fish  running  larger  in 
size  and  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere  to 
my  knowledge.  They  are  frequently  taken  on 
rod  and  line  unto  surfeit,  and  a  bass  of  thirty 
to  fifty  pounds  is  not  unusual.  I  have  seen 
them  displayed  on  the  market  stalls  of  Balti- 
more weighing  eighty-five  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  One  of  the  best  localities  on  the  east- 
ern coast  is  at  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  where  a  forty- 
eight  pound  bass  has  been  taken,  and  those 
generally  killed  on  the  rod  do  not  average  less 
than  five  pounds. 

The  favorite  bait  for  striped  bass  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  long-necked  clam,  after 
which,  in  relative  value,  are  the  shrimp,  crab, 
and  squid.  On  the  eastern  coast  I  have  found 
no  better  bait  than  the  shedder,  or  paper  shell 
crab.  In  deep  water  around  San  Francisco  a 
live  minnow  is  used,  which  practise  is  to  be 
commended  to  eastern  anglers,  few  if  any  of 
whom  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  killie,  or  mummichog  minnows, 
swarming  in  eastern  salt  water  shallows  is  the 
best  lure  for  large  striped  bass,  weakfish,  and 
bluefish. 

A  Pennsylvanian  angler,  eager  to  essay  the 
black  bass  with  an  artificial  fly,  wants  to  know 
how  to  dress  the  "  bucktail  fly,"  which  has  been 
found  to  be  very  killing  on  the  waters  of  Indi- 
ana. Some  time  ago  I  received  a  similar  query, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  Myron  D.  Butler,  of 
Indianapolis,  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the 
subject  and  a  skilled  and  ardent  angler.  Mr. 
Butler  always  uses  an  eyed  hook  with  a  side 
bend,  which  is  presumably  about  the  same  size 
as  a  No.  4  Sproat,  as  that  would  be  sufficiently 
large  and  strong  to  hold  any  black  bass  in 
western  waters  if  the  fish  is  handled  properly. 
He  takes  an  E.  E.  white  silk  thread,  winds  it 
on   the   shank    of   the   hook   with   a   touch   of 


shellac,  and  makes  a  few  turns  only,  not  closer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  eye  of  the 
hook.  The  tail,  consisting  of  six  or  eight 
strands  of  twisted  silk  (any  color),  is  then  put 
on  and  tied  tightly.  Then  lay  the  hair  on  the 
hook — the  tip  ends  not  far  behind  the  bend  of 
the  hook.  Distribute  the  hairs  around  the 
hook  to  suit  yourself. 

FLY  FISHING  AND   SURFACE   TROLLING. 

AN  AMATEUR  who  is  going  to  the  North 
Woods  for  the  fishing  should  first  decide 
what  species  of  fish  he  wishes  to  catch: 
whether  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  or  black  bass ; 
for  these  are  the  only  three  kinds  in  search  of 
which  it  will  pay  to  take  the  Adirondack  trip. 
When  he  has  decided  this  point,  he  must  next 
determine  the  time  of  his  going. 

First,  we  will  say,  you  are  going  for  brook 
trout.  Take  with  you  a  pair  of  hip  boots,  for 
quite  likely  there  will  be  some  wading  to  be 
done.  Your  tackle  will  consist  of  a  light  fly 
rod,  twenty-flve  or  fifty  yards  of  braided  silk 
line,  one  dozen  three  foot  gut  leaders,  two  or 
three  dozen  snelled  trout  hooks  of  various 
sizes,  and  as  large  an  assortment  of  flies  as 
you  care  to  expend  your  money  upon.  The 
hooks  and  flies  you  must  have  in  plenty,  for 
no  one  knows  how  often  these  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  his  equip- 
ment. If  you  have  a  reel  which  has  been  tried 
and  found  true,  take  it  in  preference  to  a  new 
one  with  some  patent  arrangement  unless  the 
arrangement  has  been  found  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable. I  counsel  this  because  the  reel  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  taking  of  a  gamey 
brook  trout;  and  should  it  become  clogged, 
you  might  be  doomed  to  'a  disappointment 
which  would  wear  frightfully  upon  your  repose 
of  mind.  Do  not  forget  a  landing  net  with 
jointed  handle  in  addition  to  a  few  split  shot 
sinkers,  and  you  have  all  that  might  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  However,  a  fish 
basket  and  a  bait  box  are  both  very  handy 
articles  and  will  repay  in  usefulness  any  extra 
expense  they  may  incur.  On  your  way  to  the 
woods,  let  the  basket  contain  all  your  tackle 
except  the  rod,  which  it  can  very  easily  do; 
and  when  coming  out,  you  could  have  nothing 
better  in  which  to  export  a  mess  of  speckled 
beauties.  It  is  far  better  to  purchase  all  your 
equipment  before  starting,  since  in  the  woods 
prices  are  extortionate. 

Now  that  you  have  fitted  out,  you  must 
next  select  the  region  you  wish  to  visit.     This, 
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of  course,  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference 
except  in  a  general  way.  Upon  reaching  your 
destination,  inquire  of  your  guide  concerning 
the  streams  round  about.  If  there  are  any 
that  issue  from  preserves,  find  them  out,  and 
beginning  as  far  up  the  stream  as  the  law  will 
allow,  fish  it  thoroughly.  In  such  a  stream 
you  are  reasonably  sure  of  taking  more  trout 
than  in  any  other,  for  there  is  always  a  stock 
from  which  it  may,  be  replenished  when  ex- 
hausted by  previous  fishermen.  Begin  by 
using  flies,  substituting  whenever  one  proves 
inefficient.  If  after  trying  a  number  the  trout 
will  not  rise,  procure  some  worms  or  bugs  from 
a  rotten  stump  and  see  what  these  will  effect. 
By  keeping  faithfully  at  work  in  this  manner 
you  will  be  sure  to  make  a  catch  before  long, 
for  patience  is  the  key  to  successful  fishing. 

So  much  for  brook  trout,  and  next  let  us 
consider  the  lakers.  You  will  have  some  oil 
of  tar,  or  any  other  preparation  which  you 
prefer,  to  fortify  yourself  against  the  attacks 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  This  also  holds 
good  as  to  your  brook  trout  expedition.  No 
special  articles  of  apparel  need  be  taken,  since 
all  the  fishing  will  be  from  a  boat  and  in 
such  a  depth  of  water  that  the  wading  clothes 
mentioned  above  will  be  of  little  use  to  you. 
The  trolling  rig  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
the  January  (1900)  number  of  Outing,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  a  second 
time.  Besides  this  and  your  landing  net,  or 
gaff,  the  only  tackle  which  you  will  have  oc- 
casion to  use  will  be  a  buoy  line  and  hook. 
The  line  should  be  a  braided  linen  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  avoid  cut- 
ting the  hands,  and  the  hook  one  which  meas- 
tu-cs  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  barb  to 
shank,  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  has  a 
verj^  stout  gut  snell  not  less  than  eight  inches 
in  length.  (I  regret  that  there  is  no  reliable 
standard  of  size  either  in  lines  or  hooks.)  It 
is  best  to  hav'e  at  least  twenty-five  yards  of 
line,  so  that  should  you  lose  a  few  feet  occa- 
sionally, there  would  still  remain  enough  to 
continue  the  sport;  and  of  hooks  take  three. 
Your  guide  will  attend  to  the  buoy  and  to  the 
baiting  of  it,  and  will  also  show  j^ou  how  to 
manage  your  line.  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
concerning  this,  since  one  cannot  indulge  in 
buoy  fishing  unless  he  employs  a  guide  who 
either  has  a  buoy  of  his  own  or  can  procure 
one.  There  are  a  few  sportsmen,  indeed,  who 
have  baited  up  abandoned  buoys  by  means  of 
suckers  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  or  so  square 
and  strewn  about  the  buoy  for  several  yards 
and    enjoyed    some    success.     But    these    men 


had  had  previous  experience  in  such  fishing  and 
were  far  from  novices. 

.  As  to  the  best  region  to  visit,  I  will  only  say 
keep  to  the  large  lakes,  for  in  those  you  will 
find  larger  trout  and  more  of  them.  The  small 
lakes  contain  brook  trout  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  "  lakers,"  and  the  few  of  the  latter 
which  may  fall  to  your  lot  will  rarely  have 
attained  any  great   size. 

Lastly  we  will  speak  of  black  bass.  For 
these  September  and  October  are  my  favorite 
months,  and  they  are  without  insect  pests. 
However,  the  sport  is  good  at  any  time  from 
June  until  Xovember.  There  are  three  meth- 
ods, which  are  generally  employed:  bait 
fishing,  fly  fishing,  and  surface  trolling.  An 
entire  separate  tackle  for  each,  however,  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  An  eight  and  a  half  foot, 
pliable,  bait  rod,  and  twenty-five  yards  of 
braided  silk  line,  tested  to  about  fifteen 
pounds,  will  do  for  all  three.  To  it  may  be 
attached  a  hook,  flies,  or  spoon,  as  you  please. 
Take  a  dozen  six  foot  gut  leaders,  one  or  two 
dozen  snelled  bass  hooks  of  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent sizes,  a  goodly  assortment  of  bass  flies, 
and  perhaps  three  various  sized  spoons.  A 
landing  net  or  gaff,  together  with  sev^eral  min- 
now hooks  and  a  bait  pail,  which  are  also 
necessary  accessories  to  lake  trout  trolling, 
will  complete  your  equipment.  JMost  guides, 
however,  will  furnish  a  bait  pail. 

As  to  choosing  the  lake  you  are  to  visit,  all 
but  the  very  small  and  very,  shallow  ones 
afford  good  bass  ground.  Bass  lie^  for  the 
most  part,  in  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  of  water; 
in  a  large  lake,  along  the  shores  and  about  the 
reefs  and  islands;  in  a  lake  whose  common 
depth  is  not  over  twenty  feet  they  are  scat- 
tered pretty  generally  throughout. 

You  are  first  to  try  bait  fishing.  Some  one 
will  tell  you  in  what  stream  chub  and  shiners 
are  most  likely  to  be  fovuid.  After  procuring 
a  supply  of  these,  and  rigging  your  line  with 
a  snelled  hook,  anchor  in  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  preferably  in  the  shadow  of  the  shore 
or  an  island,  where  you  may  begin  operations. 
Upon  getting  a  strike,  do  not  attempt  to  hook 
your  fish,  but  allow  him  to  run  with  the  bait 
for  several  yards,  in  order  that  he  may  get  it 
well  into  his  gullet.  When  you  think  that  he 
has  had  sufficient  tJtae  to  do  this,  briiig  him 
up  sharply,  and  without  a  doubt  the  ^^etory 
will  be  yours.  At  first  do  not  remain  long  in 
one  spot,  b\it  try  a  number  of  likely  places 
and  take  note  of  the  best.  Then  fish  these  as 
long  as  they  continue  good. 

We  will  simply  glance  at  fly  fishing.     Have 
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your  guide  or  companion  row  you  very  slowly 
along  the  shore,  far  enough  out  so  that  when 
casting  toward  land,  which  is  the  better  direc- 
tion, your  flies  will  alight  in  water  that  is 
something  under  twelve  feet  in  depth. 

In  trolling  alwa j^s  use  a  rod  and  reel  in 
preference  to  a  hand  line,  since  in  so  doing 
many  times  the  amount  of  sport  may  be  en- 
joyed. Let  out  the  line  to  about  twenty 
yards,  and  with  some  one  to  row  you  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  line,  say  one  inch  below 
the  surface,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  a  strike. 

■  DEEP   WATER  LAKE   TROLLING. 

QURFACE  trolling  is  a  very  simple  matter 
^  and  I  consider  it  the  equal  of  deep  water 
trolling.  In  the  first  place  the  fish  caught  by 
it'  are  seldom  as  large  as  those  caught  by  deep 
water  trolling.  Then  there  is  a  nicety  re- 
quired in  keeping  the  gang  at  the  correct 
distance  from  the  bottom.  Even  hooking  the 
minnow  properly  takes  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perience, and  when  a  fish  strikes,  though  one 
use  the  hand  line,  which  I  do  not  sanction  in 
the  least,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  struggle  in 
bringing  it  to  the  surface. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence necessary  in  its  practise  this  very  inter- 
esting pastime  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  A  peculiar  tackle  too  is  required; 
the  lack  of  this  may  hinder  a  great  many 
sportsmen  from  attempting  it,  since  they  go  to 
the  lakes  supplied  with  nothing  but  the  ordi- 
nary rods,  reels,  lines,  and  hooks.  This  deep 
trolling  tackle  and  the  modes  of  using  it  have 
almost  as  many  modifications  as  there  are  fish- 
ing regions,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  that 
used  in  the  Adirondacks  because  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  that  species,  and  because  more 
anglers  know  the  North  Woods  than  any  other 
sporting  section. 

The  first  thing  to  select  is  a  good  ten  or 
twelve  ounce  bait  rod;  a  steel  one  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  Before  using  it  should 
be  thoroughly  tested,  for  a  vicious  strike  from 
a  six  pound  lake  trout  is  quite  often  the  doom 
of  a  poor  rod.  The  best  reel  is  a  multiplier, 
with  click,  drag,  and  extra  long  crank,  and  a 
capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  or  better  still  one  huftdred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  line  should  be  one  hundred  yards  or  over, 
and  very  stout;  a  braided  silk  tested  to  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  is  just  the  thing; 
have  it  waterproof  or  not  as  you  think  best. 
Test  this  line  yourself,  or  quite  likely  your 
largest  fish  will,  as  usual,  get  away,  and  per- 


haps take  a  great  part  of  the  line  with  him. 
If  it  will  stand  a  strain  equal  to  the  one 
guaranteed,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  And  now 
comes  the  most  particular  part  of  the  whole 
tackle;  the  leaders,  gangs,  and  swivels.  The 
gang  used  in  this  sport  consists  of  five  or  six 
three-barbed  hooks  wound  upon  a  stout  gut 
leader;  beginning  with  the  large  one,  perhaps 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  point  to  point, 
and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  end.  About  an  inch  above  the 
largest  gang  is  a  lip  hook,  with  which  the 
minnow  is  fastened.  This  style  of  gang  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  sporting  goods  estab- 
lishment; the  rigging  of  it  you  should  attend 
to  yourself  as  follows:  Get  tAvo  brass  swivels 
an  inch  or  more  in  length;  attach  the  gang  to 
an  eye  of  one  of  them,  and  to  the  other  eye 
fasten  a  piece  of  strong  line  four  feet  long; 
place  the  remaining  swivel  on  the  other  end  of 
this  line.  Next  procure  a  second  length  of 
line,  about  three  feet,  and  knot  one  end  into 
the  swivel  last  mentioned,  taking  the  same  eye 
which  has  already  been  used;  on  the  other  end 
fasten  a  two  or  three  ounce  lead  sinker.  It 
only  remains  then  to  attach  the  apparatus  to 
your  braided  silk  and  the  tackle  is  finished. 
Do  this  by  knotting  the  line  into  the  unoccii- 
pied  eye  of  the  last  swivel. 

Now  as  to  the  manipulation.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  to  consider  is  the  bait;  shiners 
three  to  five  inches  long  make  the  best.  Pro- 
cure a  supply  of  these,  and  with  your  friend 
or  your  guide  to  row  you  about  the  lake  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  made 
happy  by  a  fine  catch.  When  baiting  up,  hook 
the  minnow  through  both  lips  hy  means  of  the 
lip  hook,  and  pass  one  of  the  gang  through  its 
back  at  such  a  distance  below  the  dorsal  fin 
as  will  cause  the  body  of  the  shiner  to  curve 
outward  to  a  considerable  degree.  Drag  the 
baited  gang  behind  the  boat  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  if  the  minnow  whirls  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a  trolling  spoon,  you  may  drop 
your  line;  but  should  it  not  turn  freely,  read- 
just the  gang,  making  a  difference  in  the  curve 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  fish.  This  you  must 
repeat  until  the  desired  end  is  attained,  for 
you  can  learn  it  only  by  experience. 

Having  let  your  line  out  until  the  sinker 
strikes  bottom,  draw  it  up  until  it  touches 
only  occasionally  and  keep  it  at  that  depth; 
for  if  higher  the  bait  is  not  so  apt  to  be  seen, 
since  the  lakers  lie  near  the  bottom  and  if 
loM^er'  the  gang  is  quite  sure  to  run  afoul  of 
sunken  debris.  Experience  will  perfect  you  in 
this  matter. 
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By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


PHOTOGRAPHING  birds  on  the  nest  is  by 
no  means  so  exciting  as  the  next  step  in 
^\•ihl  bird  photography — the  photographing  of 
the  adult  bird  with  or  without  its  young. 
This  branch  of  the  work  requires  almost  end- 
less patience,  but  the  results,  if  one  is  suc- 
cessful, are  worth  all  they  cost. 

It  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  secure  good 
photos  of  the  old  bird,  that  the  young  be  used 
as  a  lure,  otherwise  the  difficulties  are  almost 
insurmountable.  I  have  heard  of  people  walk- 
ing along  a  road  and  taking  snapshots  as  they 
strolled  along.  Such  easy  good  fortune  has 
always  been  a  stranger  to  me;  for  each  picture 
in  my  collection  I  have  had  to  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  others  have  had  the  same  experience. 
When  young  birds  first  leave  their  nest  (ex- 
cepting those  that  leave  almost  immediately 
after  they  are  hatched,  such  as  quail  and 
Avoodcock)  they  are  scarcely  able  to  fly;  their 
wings  are  little  more  than  half  grown  and  have 
but  little  strength.  On  being  cavight  they  are 
usually  wild  and  Avant  to  fly  away.  Let  them 
fly  until  they  are  tired,  but  take  them  into  a 
moderatel}^  clear  place;  otherwise  you  will 
lose  them.  They  will  soon  become  tired  out 
and  be  only  too  glad  to  sit  quietly  wherever 
they  are  placed.  In  case  you  have  difficulty  in 
finding  young  birds,  do  not  be  discouraged  by 
what  you  may  be  told  of  the  difficulties,  but 
go  to  a  likely  looking  place,  Avalk  slowly  and 
cover  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly.  If  you 
see  a  bird  acting  as  though  excited,  or  sitting 
at  some  distance  from  you  and  uttering  a  pecu- 
liar, chirp  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals, 
you  may  conclude  that  she  has  one  or  more 
yoimg  nearby.  If  you  are  very  near  the  young- 
bird,  you  will  notice  the  excitement  increasing. 
Having  approximately  located  the  where- 
abouts of  the  youngster,  go  away  a  little  dis- 
tance and  hide  in  the  bushes,  then  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  young  bird  in  distress.  Immediately 
the  parent  will  come  to  see  whether  her  young- 
ster is  in  trouble,  and  will  usually  disclose  its 
whereabouts.  Another  way  is  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  watch  for  birds  carrying  food  in 
their  beaks.  By  taking  careful  note  of  the 
direction  they  go  you  will  frequently  be  able 
to  find  either  the  nest  or  the  young. 

Now,  having  found  a  young  bird  to  suit  you, 
and  having  tired  it  out   (if  necessary),  place  it 


on  a  suitable  branch,  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  ground.  The  branch  should  have  no 
twigs  that  project  toward  the  camera,  and  it  is 
well  to  see  that  there  is  a  good  perching  place 
for  the  bird  where  she  will  show  her  side  view. 
It  is  also  well  to  be  sure  that  the  branch  is 
sufficiently  rigid  to  bear  the  Aveight  of  the 
bird  Avithout  bending  too  loAV.  Then  focus. on 
the  branch,  arranging  the  camera  so  that  the 
fledgeling  Avill  be  about  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  leaving  sufficient  space  for.  the  parent 
bird  on  either  side.  As  a  rule  the  young  are 
fed  from  above;  scarcely  ever  from  beloAV. 
Avoid  having  a  dark  background,  as  oAving  to 
the  necessarily  short  exposure  it  Avould  be 
nearly  black  in  the  picture.  If  the  bird  Avill 
alloAV  it  (and  they  usually  Avill)  place  a  Avhite 
cloth  on  the  ground  beneath  the  branch.  This 
throAvs  up  a  certain  amount  of  Avhite  light, 
Avhich  tends  to  soften  the  otherAA'isei  dark 
shadoAvs.  As  before  mentioned  the  exposure 
must  be  short,  as  the  bird's  motion  is  very 
rapid.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  give  more  than  one 
tAventy-fifth  of  a  second,  Avhile  a  shorter  ex- 
posure is  even  better.  Needless  to  say  only 
the  most  rapid  plates  should  be  used. 

When  the  old  bird  comes,  carrying  food,  she 
usually  hesitates  before  giving  the  food.  This 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  good  time  to  make  the  ex- 
posure, as  the  young  one,  excited  by  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  meal,  almost  iuA^ariably 
keeps  ujj  a  continual  flutter.  So  it  is  better 
to  Avait  until  the  meal  is  finished,  Avhen,  if  the 
old  bird  has  not  been  frightened,  she  Avill  sit 
comparatiA'cly  still  for  several  seconds.  Then 
make  the  exposure  and  remain  quiet  until  she 
has  floAvn  aAvay.  Change  the  plate  Avhile  she 
is  absent  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  another 
picture  Avhen  she  returns.  If  j^ou  have  but 
one  young  bird  to  act  as  the  lure  yoii  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  between  feedings,  as 
she  will  devote  much  of  her  time  to  attending 
to  the  Avants  of  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily Avho  are  hidden  in  the  surrounding  brush. 
The  best  Avay  is  to  catch  the  entire  brood  and 
keep  those  you  are  not  using  in  a  bag,  taking- 
care  to  see  that  there  are  holes  through  which 
they  can  breathe.  Do  not  let  the  youngsters 
go  too  long  Avithout  food.  Should  the  brood 
be  Avell  behaA^ed  they  may  all  be  placed  on 
the  branch  together,  but  you  Avill  soon  discoA'er 
that  all  voung  birds  are  not  Avell  behaved. 
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Vniversity  Rowing. 

June  21. — Intebcollegiate  Rowing  Re- 
gatta, on  the  Hudson  River,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.: 

Eight-oared  university,  over  a  four  mile 
straightaway  course.  Cornell  first,  Wiscon- 
sin second,  Columbia  third:  Time,  19  min. 
95  sec.  GeorgetoAvn,  Pennsylvania,  and  Syra- 
cuse also  rowed.  Cornell:  Bow,  E.  D.  Se- 
bring,  21  yrs.,  178  lbs.;  2,  W.  Merrill,  22  yrs"., 
1G5  lbs.;  3,  A.  S.  Petty  (Capt.),  22  yrs.,  164 
lbs.;  4,  T.  J.  Van  Alstyne,  22  yrs.,  177  lbs.;  5. 
C.  A.  Lueder,  23  yrs.,  169  lbs.;  6,  3.f.  Frenzel, 
Jr.,  21  yrs.,  163  lbs.;  7,  S.  Hazelwood,  28  yrs., 
169  lbs.;  stroke;  A.  R.  Coffin,  20  yrs.,  171  lbs.; 
coxswain,  J.  G.  Smith,  22  yrs.,  107  lbs.  Aver- 
age age  and  Aveight  of  crews:  Cornell,  22 1 
yrs.,  169*  lbs.;  Wisconsin,  22J  yrs.,  170f  lbs.; 
Columbia,  21|  yrs.,  158^  lbs.;  Georgetown,  21 J 
yrs.,  166  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  20 J  yrs.,  167 J  lbs.; 
Syracuse,  22|-  yrs.,  155^  lbs. 

Eight-oared  freshmen  over  a  two  mile  course. 
Cornell  first,  Wisconsin  second,  Columbia  third. 
Time,  9  min.  39|  sec.  Syracuse  and  Penn- 
sylvania also  rowed.  Cornell:  Bow,  J.  L. 
White,  17  yrs.,  158  lbs.;  2,  J.  Snyder,  26 
yrs.,  165  lbs.;  3,  J.  W.  Fisher,  18  yrs.,  153 
lbs.;  4,  F.  Miller,  19  yrs.,  163  lbs.;  5,  G.  W. 
Foote,  21  yrs.,  179  lbs.;  6,  H.  S.  Monroe,  18 
yrs.,  155  lbs.;  7,  L.  G.  Gates,  21  yrs.,  169  lbs.; 
stroke,  W.  C.  Shepard,  19  yrs.,  172  lbs.;  cox- 
swain, I.  V.  Buchanan,  17  yrs.,  86  lbs.  Aver- 
age age  and  weight  of  crews:  Cornell,  19 J 
yrs.,  163  lbs.;  Wisconsin,  19|  yrs.,  157  lbs.; 
Columbia,  18  yrs.,  150  lbs.;  Syracuse,  21|  yrs., 
150  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  19|  yrs.,  160^  lbs. 

Four-oared  crews  over  a  two  mile  course. 
Cornell  first,  Pennsylvania  second,  Columbia 
third.  Time,  10  min.  43  sec.  Cornell:  Bow, 
E.  D.  Toohill,  22  yrs.,  147  lbs.;  2,  P.  F.  Ballin- 
ger,  20  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  3,  C.  L.  Edmonston,  22 
yrs.,  165  lbs.;  stroke,  C.  A.  Lyford,  19  yrs.,  163 
lbs.  Average  weight  and  age  of  crews:  Cor- 
nell, 20f  yrs.,  162  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  21  i  yrs., 
161.1;  Columbia,  21  yrs.,   145^ 

June  26. — Harvakd-Yale  Boat  Races,  on 
the  Thames  River,  at  New  London,  Conn.: 

Eight-oared  university  over  a  four  mile 
straightaway  course.  Won  by  Yale.  Time,  20 
min.  20  sec.  Yale:  Stroke,  R.  Bogue,  22  yrs., 
169  lbs.;  7,  W.  S.  Cross,  21  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  6,  P. 
H.  Kunzig,21  yrs.,  187  lbs.;  5,  C.A.Weymouth, 
23  yrs.,  182  lbs.;  4,  C.  S.  Judson,  22  yrs.,  175 
lbs.;  3,  R.  R.  Coffin,  20  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  2,  C.  E. 
Daly,  20  yrs.,  175  lbs.;  bow,  C.  B  Waterman,  23 
yrs.,  163  lbs.;  coxswain,  J.  F.  Bvers,  20  vrs.,  110 


lbs.  Average  age  and  weight,  21|  yrs.,  171i 
lbs.  Harvard:  Stroke,  D.  D.  S.  McGrew,  20 
yrs.,  168  lbs.;  7,  G.  Bancroft,  21  yrs.,  160  lbs.; 
6,  W.  Shuebruk,  20  yrs.,  177  lbs.;  5,  J.  B.  Ayer, 
Jr.,  19  yrs.,  175  lbs.;  4,  F.  W.  C.  Foster,  21  yrs., 
177  lbs.;  3,  H  Bullard,  23  yrs.,  166  lbs.;  2,  F. 
R.  Swift,  23  yrs.,  167  lbs.;  bow,  W.  James,  Jr., 

19  yrs.,  165  lbs.;  coxswain,  E.  W.  C.  Jackson, 
22    yrs.,    105    lbs.     Average    age    and    weight, 

20  8-9  yrs.,   1691  lbs. 

Eight-oared  freshmen  race  over  a  two  mile 
course.  Dead  heat.  Time,  10  min.  13  sec. 
Harvard:  Stroke,  W.  C.  Richmond,  20  yrs., 
140  lbs.;  7,  C.  Lawson,  21  yrs.,  171  lbs.;  6, 
W.  C.  Hall,  20  yrs.,  176  lbs.;  5,  P.  O.  Mills, 
20   yrs.,   175  lbs.;    4,  H.   B.   Webster,   19   yrs., 

160  lbs.;    3,   A.   W.   Locke,    18   yrs.,   158   lbs.; 

2,  J.  D.  Tew,  20  yrs.,  156  lbs.;  bow,  L.  T. 
Swain,  20  yrs.,  154  lbs.;  coxswain,  A.  C.  Chase, 

18  yrs.,    106    lbs.      Average    age    and    weight, 

19  5-9  yrs.,  16^  lbs.  Yale:  Stroke,  T.  Blay- 
den,  20  yrs.,  155  lbs.;  7,  F.  S.  Bailey,  21  yrs, 
163  lbs.;  6,  J.  P.  Kineon,  19  yrs.,  164  lbs.;  5, 
H.  L.  Ferguson,  19  yrs.,  164  lbs.;  4,  S.  Fish,  19 
yrs.,  167*  lbs.;  3,  H.  A.  Raymond,  19  yrs.,  165 
lbs.;  2,  G.  E.  Dickinson,  21  yrs.,  162  lbs.;  bow, 
W.  H.  Barnum,  20  yrs.,  160  lbs.;  coxswain,  L. 
S.  Whitehouse,  19  yrs.,  107  lbs.  Average  age 
and  weight,  19  8-9  yrs.,  162^  lbs. 

Four-oared  race  over  two  mile  course.  Won 
by  Harvard.  Time,  11  min.  19^  sec.  Harvard: 
Stroke,  M.  R.  Brownell,  20  yrs.,  151  lbs.;  3,  R. 
S.  Francis,  21  yrs.,  171  lbs.;  2,  R.  Derby,  21 
yrs.,  169  lbs.;  bow,  H.  E.  Smith,  22  yrs.,  166 
lbs.;  coxswain,  Harold  Otis,  19  yrs.,  115  lbs. 
Average  age  and  weight,  20§  yrs.,  164^  lbs. 
Yale:     Stroke,  C.  E.  Adams,  20  yrs.,  142  lbs.; 

3,  H.  L.  Laws,  21  yrs.,  168  lbs.;  2,  R.  M. 
Leavering,  21  yrs.,  171  lbs.;  bow,  B.  Hewitt,  21 
yrs.,  163  lbs.;  coxswain,  J.  B.  Minor,  20  yrs., 
110   lbs.     Average    age    and    weight,   20|    yrs., 

161  lbs. 

All-eouistd  Individual  Athletic  Cham- 
pionship decided  at  Celtic  Park,  July  4,  1902. 
Summary : 

100  Yard  Dash:  Edward  S.  Merrill,  Milwau- 
kee A.  C,  874  points;  Myer  Prinstein,  Syra- 
cuse Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second,  811  points;  Adam  B. 
Gunn,  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  third,  755  points. 
Time,   10  2-5  sec. 

Putting  the  Sixteen  Pound  Shot  :•  Merrill,  40 
feet  6g  inches,  and  690|  points,  Gunn,  second, 
with  39  feet  7  inches,  and  644  points ;  Prinstein, 
third,  Avith  30  feet  2|  inches  and  195  points. 

Running  High  Jump:  Prinstein,  5  feet  3 
inches,  and  576  points;  Gunn  and  Merrill  tied 
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for  second  place,  with  5  feet  2  inches  and  544 
points. 

Half  Mile  Walk:  Gunn,  700  points;  Prin- 
stein,  second,  646  points;   Merrill,  031   points. 

Throwing  the  Sixteen  Pound  Hammer :  Gunn, 
103  feet  3 J  inches,  and  498 J  points;  Prinstein, 
second,  with  67  feet  and  63  points. 

Pole  Vault:  Gunn,  with  10  feet  6  inches  and 
760  points;  Prinstein,  second,  with  8  feet  10 
inches,  and  440  points ;  Merrill  failed  to  qualify. 

120  Yard  Hurdle  Race:  Merrill,  760  points; 
with  Gunn,  second,  090  points;  and  Prinstein, 
third,  500  points.     Time,  17  1-5  see. 

Throwing  the  Fifty-six  Pound  Weight:  Mer- 
rill with  26  feet  9  inches  and  564  points;  Gunn, 
second,  with  26  feet  2^  inches  and  266  points; 
Prinstein,  third,  with  12  feet  2  inches,  not  cred- 
ited with  any  points. 

Punning  Broad  Jump:  Prinstein  with  a  jump 
of  21  feet  4  inches,  and  788  points;  Gunn,  sec- 
ond, Avith  20  feet  9i  inches  and  736  points ;  Mer- 
rill, third,  with  20  feet  6  inches  and  708 
points. 

One  Mile  Run:  Merrill,  764  points,  with 
Gunn,  second,  661  points.  Time,  5  min.  5  sec. 
Prinstein  failed  to  qualify,  retiring  from  the 
competition  after  going  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. 

Total— Gunn,  6,260|  points;  Merrill,  5,532i; 
Prinstein,  4,079. 

Special   all-round    weight    throwing   contest: 

Throwing  Sixteen  Pound  Hammer:  Won  by 
John  Flanagan,  Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  A., 
with  a  throw  of  165  feet;  John  R.  DeWitt, 
Princeton  University,  second,  with  161  feet  10 
inches. 

Putting  Sixteen  Pound  Shot:  Won  by  John 
P.  DeWitt,  Princeton  University,  with  a  put 
of  42  feet  4  inches;  John  Flanagan,  Greater 
New  York  Irish  A.  A.,  second,  with  37  feet  6J 
inches. 

Throwing  the  Discus:  Won  by  John  Flana- 
gan, Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  A.,  with  a 
throw  of  116  feet  5  inches.  DeWitt's  throw's 
were  all  foul. 

Throwing  Fifty-six  Pound  Weight :  Won  by 
John  Flanagan,  with  a  throw  of  35  feet  11 
inches;  John  R.  DeWitt,  Princeton  University, 
second,  with  29  feet  11  inches. 

Total — Flanagan,  18  points;  DeWitt,  11 
points. 

AMERICAISrS    Wi:y    BRITISH    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

In  the  championship  events  of  the  English 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  held  July  5,  at 


Stamford  Bridge,  Arthur  Duffey,  Georgetown, 
won  the  100  yards  by  IJ  yards  in  10  sec. 

S.  S.  Jones,  New  York,  won  the  high  jump 
at  6  feet  3  inches,  beating  the  Irish  chani- 
pion,  who  did  6  feet  2  inches. 

J.  Binks,  of  London,  won  the  mile  run  in 
4  min.  16f  sec,  thus  making  a  new  British 
amateur  record — which  is  still  slower  than  the 
American. 

W.  W.  Coe,  who  won  the  shot  put,  42  feet 
lOi  inches,  for  the  London  A.  C.  and  Oxford,  is 
an  American,  and  Robert  Edgren,  New  York, 
secured  second  with  38  feet  8  inches. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES    REGATTA,    BEGINNING 

JULY  5. 

DIAMOND  SCULLS. 

First  heat:  C.  S.  Titus,  Union  Boat  Club, 
New  York,  beat  Louis  F.  Scholes,  Don  Row- 
ing Club,  Toronto,  Canada,  li  lengths,  8  min. 
33  sec.  This  is  two  seconds  better  than  that 
other  American,  Ten  Eyck,  made  when  he  cap- 
tured this  famous  trophy  in  1897,  and  is  only 
4  seconds  Slower  than  Howell's  (another  Amer- 
ican)   time  of  1898. 

Fourth  heat:  Titus  beat  W.  W.  Field,  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford,  3  lengths  in  9  min.  17  sec. 

Eighth  heat:  F.  S.  Kelley,  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  beat  Titus  easily  in  8  min.  39  sec. 

In  the  final  heat  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  F. 
S.  Kelley,  of  Oxford,  beat  Etherington-Smith, 
of  the  Leander  Rowing  Club,  by  two  and  one- 
half  lengths.     Time,  8.59. 

GRAND  CHALLENGE  CUP  FOR  EIGHT -OARED 
CREW. 

Second  heat:  Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  of  To- 
ronto, beat  University  College,  Oxford,  2i 
lengths  in  7  min.  25  sec. 

Fifth  heat :  Third  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
beat  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  in  7  min.  11  sec. 

In  the  final  heat  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  Third  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  beat 
Leander  by  a  length  and  a  half.     Time,  7.17. 

CORRECTION. 

Chicago-California  dual  track  meet:  Chicago 
8,  California  5;  instead  of  Chicago  7,  Califor- 
nia 5. 

World's  record  120  yards  hurdles,  15^  sec, 
instead  of  15|  sec,  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein. 

World's  record  broad  jump,  24  ft.  1^  in.,  by 
Myer  Prinstein,  instead  of  24  ft.  4-^,  by  A.  C. 
Kraenzlein. 

Intercollegiate  record  pole  vault,  11  1;;.  2^ 
in.,  instead  of  11  ft.  3  in.,  by  R.  G.  Clapp. 


FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY 


Heralds  of  Empire.  By  A.  C.  Laut.  William 
Briggs,  Toronto. 

THIS  is  a  story  of  an  officer  in  the  north- 
ern fur  trade  and  his  adventures  in  the 
country  the  author  knows  so  well  and  pic- 
tures so  vividly.  The  action  is  quicker  and  the 
story  more  comprehensive  and  condensed  than 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  work  of  this 
talented  young  writer.  Here  is  a  Canadian 
v/ho  promises  soon  to  be  qualified  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Gilbert  Parker  in  that 
Canadian  literature  which  has  for  its  theme 
the  life  of  the  free,  wild  people. 

TJie  Kindred  of  the  Wild.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.     Page   and  Company,   Boston. 

MR.  ROBERTS  as  boy  and  man  loved  the 
Canadian  wood,  haunted  it  and  studied 
its  creatures  until  he  knew  them.  In  this 
book  he  tells  in  story  form  of  the  animals  he 
knows,  best,  and  tells  of  them  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  seem  very  real  to  the  reader. 
With  his  delightful  interpretation  of  animal 
life  he  reveals,  also,  much  of  the  Canadian 
woodsman,  and  the  woodsman's  relation  to 
the  animals  of  the  forest.  It  is  a  book  to 
delight  not  only  the  nature  lover  but  the  man 
found  of  adventure. 

Sport  Indeed.  By  Thomas  Martindale,  with 
illustrations  and  photographs  by  the 
author.     George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

/^  NE  of  those  books  for  which  there  is  no 
^^  need  and  certainly  no  excuse  except 
in  so  far  as  it  maj"  please  Mr.  Martindale  to 
be  an  author.  It  contains  the  detailed  accounts 
of  a  few  hunts  after  moose  and  caribou,  which 
do  not  differ  the  slightest  from  thousands  of 
other  hunts  taken  by  the  average  man  who 
goes  into  the  woods.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book  for  the  experienced  hunter  or  for  the 
tyro. 

Amateur  Fish  Culture.  By  Charles  Edward 
Walker.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Westminster. 

A  S  THE  development  of  American  country 
life  progresses  there  is  a  demand  for 
practical  information  regarding  fish  culture. 
This  book  will  furnish  a  great  many  useful 
hints.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  trouts,  and 
its  most  valuable  suggestions  relate  to  stock- 
ing ponds  with  food,  hatching,  and  caring  for 
the  young.  There  is  also  an  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  enemies  of  trout. 


The  Biased  Trail.  By  Stewart  Edward  White, 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

'TpHIS  is  a  story  of  the  Michigan  lumber 
woods.  The  author  is  one  of  those  men 
who  can  invent  a  good,  soul  stirring  plot  and 
weave  around  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest. 
His  hero  is  a  timber  looker  who  spies  out 
choice  pine  lands,  and  later  fights  for  his  hold- 
ings with  a  lumber  octopus.  Throughout  the 
story  one  smells  the  odor  of  hemlock,  hears 
the  splash  of  the  leaping  trout,  and  meets  face 
to  face  the  buckskin-clad  Indian.  There  is  a 
sprinkling  of  wholesome  philosophy  through- 
out the  book  and  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  any 
outdoor  lover's  library. 

Atnerican  Duck  Shooting.  By  George  Bird 
Grimmel.  Forest  and  Stream  Publish- 
ing Company. 

A  TEXTBOOK  so  far  as  the  ducks  are  con- 
"^  -^  cerned,  describing  each  species  and 
showing  portraits  of  many  of  them.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  shooting  is  much  useful  in- 
formation and  many  practical  suggestions.  In 
conjunction  with  all  sportsmen,  the  author 
condemns  spring  shooting  and  the  killing  of 
ducks  from  a  battery.  A  very  useful  book  in 
any  sportsman's  library.  The  best  of  the  kind 
yet  published. 

Stag  Hunting  on  Exmoor.  By  Philip  Evered, 
illustrated.  Alexander  Dedham  &  Com- 
pany. 

A  N  ACCOUNT  of  the  chase  of  the  wild  red 
deer  on  Exmoor — the  most  glorious 
hunting  country  in  all  England — and  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  hovmds — the  most  sport- 
giving  and  famous  in  the  world.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  illustrated  and  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  hunting  man. 

The  Wild  Fowlers.  By  Charles  Bradford.  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

'  I  ^HE  very  commendable  intention  of  this 
book  is  to  preach  moderation  in  the  kill- 
ing of  game  and  to  argue  for  the  abolishment 
of  battery  and  spring  shooting  of  water  fowl, 
but  the  arguments  might  all  have  been  easily 
expressed  within  the  compass  of  a  newspaper 
column.  The  attempt  to  put  these  principles 
into  a  story  results  in  a  very  uninteresting 
and  commonplace  little  sketch  which  would 
bore  any  reader  before  he  had  got  through  the 
first  chapter. 
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THE   OLD   ROAD   COACH 


By  HENRY  H.   S.   PEARSE 


I]Sr  THE  art  of  coachmanship  we  know 
very  little  to-day  that  our  great- 
grandfathers could  not  have  taught 
us.  Members  of  our  modern  four-in-hand 
clubs,  with  all  their  advantages,  have  ac- 
quired no  greater  skill  or  more  artistic 
finish  than  the  humbler  craftsmen  of  a 
century  ago  could  claim;  and,  as  for  nerve 
in  handling  a  rough  team  under  difficulties, 
the  tippling  old  professionals,  beside  whom 
the  sentimental  damsels  of  early  Georgian 
days  sat  with  trustful  confidence,  could 
probably  have  given  points  to  the  modern 
Jehus  who  pride  themselves  on  dexterity  in 
threading  their  way  through  a  Piccadilly 
crowd.  The  famous  Yuba  Bill's  cool  mas- 
terfulness over  the  rawest  team  that  could 
be  put  together  in  the  Deadwood  coach  was 
a  thing  to  delight  a  skilful  practitioner's 
heart,  and  I  have  seen  Basuto  boys  drive 
wayward  mules  through  most  difficult 
places  in  a  style  that  the  best  whip  of  any 
crack  club  might  be  proud  to  emulate;  but 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  have 
faced  difficulties  and  dangers  more  reso- 
lutely or  got  out  of  them  with  more  credit 
than  the  old  stage  coachman,  who,  year  in, 
year  out,  was  always  on  the  box  until  his 
fingers  became  too  stiff  to  play  lightly  with 
the  bits  of  restive  leaders  and  his  whip 
hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  Those  were 
leisurely  times  when  a  stage  coach  took 
fourteen  days  to  cover  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  miles  between  London 
*  All  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 


and  Edinburgh;  but  John  Macadam  was  in 
his  infancy  then  and  the  roads,  rough  as 
river  beds  in  places,  inight  have  shaken 
strong  language  out  of  even  a  taciturn 
California  driver,  accustomed  all  his  life 
to  ways  that  were  anything  but  smooth. 
The  horses  of  that  age  had  some  mettle  in 
their  bulky  composition,  with  manners  not 
of  the  best.  A  nervous  amateur  would 
have  found  them  very  awkward  customers 
to  handle.  Yet  the  rawest  and  most  wilful 
teams  were  brought,  quickly  to  subjection 
by  art  as  perfect,  if  not  so  finicky  in  its 
perfection,  as  anything  to  be  seen  now  on 
the  box  of  a  club  coach. 

From  the  formal  prints  of  a  period 
somewhat  later  we  may  see  that  the  profes- 
sional whips,  delineated  by  Sawray  Gilpin, 
Robert  Pollard,  and  Sartorius,  were  con- 
summate masters  of  a  craft  that  has  not 
developed  much  in  any  essential  point 
since  Boadicea  and  her  bold  warriors  drove 
their  chariots  in  a  furious  charge  against 
the  compact  legions  of  Suetonius.  There 
was  not  much  in  common  perhaps  between 
a  charioteer  of  the  Iceni  and  an  eighteenth 
century  coachman,  except  their  proficiency 
in  a  craft  the  fascinations  of  which  must 
have  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  both, 
though  possibly  in  different  degrees.  What 
that  fascination  is,  no  writer  ancient  or 
modern  has  been  able  to  tell  us,  but  its 
hold  was  as  strong  on  professionals  who 
had  to  drive  night  and  day  for  a  living  as 
on  amateurs  innumerable  who  have  taken 
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"A  petticoat  on  the  box  is  not  out  of  place." 

to  it  as  a  sport.  Dickens,  though  he  prob- 
ably never  handled  the  ribbons,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spell,  and  could  make  his 
readers  feel  it  not  less  than  De  Quincey, 
who  wrote  like  a  craftsman.  Driving  clubs 
had  not  come  into  existence  when  the 
eighteenth  century  closed,  but  coaching  as 
a  sport  in  which  every  country  gentleman 
was  supposed  to  show  some  skill  flourished 
much  earlier.  Even  grim  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  ambitious  of  distinction  in  that  line 
and  appeared  at  least  once  on  the  box  of  a 
drag  in  Hyde  Park.  He  got  no  further, 
however,  than  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
it  is  easier  for  some  men  to  rule  a  state 
than  to  drive  a  four-in-hand.  Contempo- 
rary chronicles  make  no  mention  of  his 
later  achievements  as  a  whip,  but  we  may 
safely  assume  that  Cromwell  lacked  the 
devil-may-care  nerve  of  the  eccentric  Lord 


Oxford  who,  in  another  century,  gained 
notoriety  by  driving  a  team  of  stags, 
which  he  handled  with  consummate  dex- 
terity, until  one  day  the  Sussex  hounds 
got  on  his  line  and  ran  him  to  ground  in 
the  stable  yard  of  the  Ram  Inn  at  New- 
market. Such  is  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
helped  to  perpetuate  all  the  charms  of 
old  coaching  days  while  their  discomforts 
and  dangers  are  forgotten.  Even  a  cen- 
tury ago  men  and  women,  whose  bones 
must  have  ached  for  weeks  after  a  long 
journey  from  the  jolting  of  springless 
coaches  on  villainously 
rough  roads,  would  grow 
garrulous  about  the  charm-S 
of  traveling  through  rural 
England.  All  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  grumblings  over  the 
dearness  and  dirtiness  of 
wayside  inns  do  not  dull  his 
lively  zest  for  the  adven- 
tures incidental  to  journeys 
by  stage  coach  when  George  the  Third 
was  King.  The  lumbering  public  vehicle 
of  that  time  did  not  lend  itself  to  innocu- 
ous repose  for  travelers  and  could  not  be 
driven  fast  over  those  rough  old  roads 
without  danger  of  jolting  off  half  its  load. 
The  era  of  mail  coaches  brought  another 
type  differing  from  the  smart  drag  of  to- 
day only  in  the  arrangement  of  outside 
seats,  which  were  limited  in  number  bylaw 
and  by  the  necessity  for  carrying  much 
baggage  on  top  where  the  guard  could 
keep  vigilant  watch  over  it.  Mr.  George 
Lane  Fox  of  Bramham  Moor  had  a  coach 
built  on  the  exact  model  of  the  York  mail 
which  he  had  driven  regularly  in  the  early 
thirties,  taking  turns  with  a  professional. 
Built  for  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of 
long  journeys  in  all  weathers,  and  there- 
fore heavier  than  mere  considerations  of 
stability  demand,  this  coach  was  first  in 
his  favor  to  the  end,  and  it  did  not  look  out 
of  place  ten  years  ago  among  the  most 
stylish  of  club  drags.  But  the  man  who 
could  wear  a  swallowtail  coat  in  Rotten 
Row  at  the  close  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
as  he  did  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 
excite  nothing  but  respectful  curiosity  in 
the  minds  of  people  to  whom  he  was  un- 
known, might  have  driven  a  chariot  down 
Piccadilly  and  drivers  there  would  have 
saluted  him  as  king  among  coachmen. 

The   wild   west   at   its   wildest   had   not 
more  terrors  for  timid  folk  than  England 
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of  the  time  when  highwaymen  haunted  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  secluded  woodlands 
by  the  way  or  pounced  upon  their  prey  as 
the  jaded  team  toiled  slowly  across  some 
lonely  wold.  Yet  sentimental  misses  were 
not  to  be  kept  at  home  by  fear  of  such 
mishaps,  and  the  stories  they  told  after  a 
gallant  knight  of  the  road  had  appropri- 
ated their  costly  trinkets  made  pinchbeck 
heroes  of  rascals  like  Claude  Duval  and 
Dick  Turpin.  The  caitiffs  knew  all  this 
and  played  their  parts  accordingly.  A 
stern  commiand  to  "  stand  and  deliver," 
uttered  with  a  manner  that  brooked  no 
refusal,  would  be  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  masked  face  at  the  stage  coach 
window  and  a  polite  request  for  "  your 
gold  and  jewelry 
only,  if  you  please." 
But  he  who  made 
that  demand  so 
suavely  took  no 
"  u  n  c  o  m  m  e  r- 
cial  risks."  He  was 
careful  to  keep  any 
male  passengers 
covered  by  a  pistol 
until  the  transfer 
of  property  could  be 
effected,  and  his 
trembling  victims 
knew  full  well  what 
the  penalty  would 
be  if  they  hesitated 
for  a  moment.  It 
was  the  custom  of 
many  coach  pro- 
prietors to  serve  out 
pistols  and  blunder- 
busses to  travelers 
who  would  have  felt 
more  at  their  ease 
without  such  d  a  n- 
gerous  weapons.  At 
any  rate  very  few 
of  them  ever  put  up 
a  good  fight  with 
highwaymen,  possi- 
bly because  the 
tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  fair  com- 
panions —  in  equal 
danger  from  both 
friend  and  foe — dis- 
armed  resistance. 
One  can  understand 
why  men  found  lit- 


tle to  brag  about  in  these  encounters, 
while  any  damsel  who  had  been  through 
such  an  experience  had  hero  worship  for 
the  triumphant  villain  only.  Such  is  the 
perversity  of  feminine  nature. 

At  a  later  date,  when  His  Majesty's 
mails  with  much  bullion  were  carried  by 
stage  coach,  the  tables  were  often  turned 
by  coachmen  and  guards,  who  at  times 
stuck  manfully  to  their  posts  and  gave  the 
highwayman  a  warmer  reception  than  he 
had  bargained  for.  These  were  exciting 
times,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  law 
forbidding  a  stage  coach  to  carry  more 
than  three  passengers  outside  was  often 
violated.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
''  tips  "  they  brought,  numbers  must  have 


"  Rather  than  see  a  pretty  girl  mope  inside    *    »    *    the  gallant  old  whip 
make  room  for  two  damsels  beside  him." 


would 
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given  a  sense  of  security  except  when 
suspicious  looking  strangers,  who  might 
have  been  in  collusion  with  highwaymen, 
were  among  them,  or  an  informer  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  coach  collecting  evi- 
dence for  a  prosecution  that  might  land 
driver  and  guard  in  prison.  While  that 
law  was  in  force  informers  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  its  frequent  infringement,  but 
occasionally  they  would  be  caught  napping 
when  there  were  no  witnesses  about,  or 
none  whose  sympathy  a  "  sneak "  could 
rely  on.  Then  the  coachman  and  his  digni- 
fied colleague  would  seize  their  victim, 
souse  him  well  in  a  horse  pond,  and  leave 
him  there  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ostlers 
and  village  lads,  who,  though  itching  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game,  discreetly  looked 
another  way  until  the  coach  was  out  of 
sight. 

With  the  advent  of  mail  coaches  and 
macadamized  roads  the  humdrum  weari- 
ness of  slow  stages  disappeared,  while 
speed  gave  an  exhilarating  zest  to  the  or- 
dinary incidents  of  travel  and  the  spice  of 
adventure  was  not  wanting.  Those  w^re 
the  glorious  days  of  the  road  when  a  man's 
pulses  must  have  been  dull  indeed  if  they 
did  not  quicken  at  the  sound  of  hoofs 
ringing  with  rhythmic  cadence,  bits  and 
chains  jingling  merrily  in  the  frosty  air, 
and  the  quick  breathing  of  horses  as  they 
sped  past  peaceful  homesteads  and  pic- 
turesque villages.  An  amateur  of  the  old 
school  has  told  us  that  these  sounds,  espe- 
cially at  night,  were  "  the  sweetest  of  mu- 
sic "  to  him,  and  he  never  tired  through  all 
the  years  that  he  drove  for  sport,  covering 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  day  after  day  on 
the  Exeter  Quicksilver  and  Telegraph, 
with  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep  between 
times,  or  varied  his  experience  by  long 
excursions  northward  over  the  wild  York- 
shire moors  into  Scotland.  lie  might  have 
told  us  something  also  of  the  rapturous 
delight  that  possesses  a  good  craftsman 
when  he  feels  a  good  team  bending  read- 
ily to  the  lightest  touch  of  his  hands  on 
the  reins,  as  a  musician's  soul  is  thrilled 
when  his  fingers  sweep  the  strings  of  an 
instrument  he  loves.  Amateur  coachmen 
of  a  century  ago  had  no  driving  clubs  with 
which  to  parade  in  Hyde  Park,  nor  had 
they  dreamed  then  of  running  road 
coaches  as  an  unprofitable  speculation. 
Their  private  drags  were  kept  mainly  for 
ceremonial   visits   and   for  brave   show   at 


race  courses  or  at  the  courtside.  Then 
came  the  golden  age  when  some  choice 
spirits  founded  the  B.  D.  C.  and  met  for 
dinner  at  the  Black  Dog  in  Bedford  after 
a  long  drive  from  London.  Most  ardent  of 
members  were  "  glorious "  John  Warde, 
the  fox  hunting  squire,  Mr.  Henry  Ville- 
bon.  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  whose  delight 
was  to  put  four  hunters  into  a  team  and, 
by  way  of  first  lesson,  start  them  straight 
off  on  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 
Sir  Harry  Peyton,  whom  Thackeray  im- 
mortalized as  the  last  survivor  of  that 
school,  used  to  be  seen  always  with  a  team 
of  grays,  and  Squire  Annesley  with  straw- 
berry roans.  Mr.  John  Warde's  favors 
must  have  been  pretty  well  divided  between 
the  saddle  and  the  box  seat,  as  he  drove  the 
mail  lip  from  Hungerford  to  London  on 
non-hunting  days.  The  eighth  Duke  of 
Beaufort  (then  Marquis  of  Worcester) 
was  as  well  known  as  any  professional  on 
the  Bath  Road  before  he  helped  to  found 
the  Four-in-hand  Club.  Later  he  started 
a  coach  on  the  Brighton  Road  and  ran  it 
for  profit  or  loss  until  the  days  of  such 
things  seemed  to  be  numbered.  On  all  the 
main  roads  out  of  London  coachmen  found 
peers  or  rich  commoners  who  were  anxious 
to  keep  their  hands  in  practise  by  driving 
long  stages  whenever  they  had  the  chance ; 
and  it  is  from  their  testimony  that  we 
know  how  good  was  the  art  of  such  pro- 
fessionals as  Charles  Jones,  Robert  Brack- 
enbury,  Charles  Ward,  Philip  Carter, 
James  Witherington,  Will  Harbridge,  and 
Joe  Tollitt,  who  were  sportsmen  all,  and 
whose  generous  tributes  to  their  predeces- 
sors on  the  road  prove  that  coachmanship 
as  a  fine  art  has  improved  very  little  since 
the  nineteenth  century  dawned.  Charles 
Ward,  who  taught  many  officers  of  the 
Plymouth  garrison  and  young  Devonians 
to  drive  a  generation  ago,  was  the  last  to 
run  a  mail  coach,  which  kept  the  road  be- 
tween Truro  and  Plymouth  well  into  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.  Among 
my  pleasantest  recollections  was  a  drive 
beside  him  on  the  tallyho  through  beauti- 
ful Cornish  valleys  and  across  breezy 
moorlands  on  my  way  to  school  at  Pen- 
zance. It  was  he  who  initiated  many 
celebrities  of  modern  coaching  clubs  into 
the  craft  that  his  father  (  "  one  of  the  best 
whips  of  his  day  "  )  had  taught  him.  If 
reminiscences  of  the  Ward  family  in 
"  three  generations  "  could  be  written  they 


'  Rain  or  blinding  snow  storms  that  filled  the  roads 
axle-deep    *    *    *    were  but  incidents." 
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would  embrace  every  era  of  English  stage 
coaching,  and  they  would  make  a  stirring 
story  of  times  when  men  so  loved  that  life 
on  the  road  that  they  would  give  up  bril- 
liant chances  or  the  prospects  of  domestic 
bliss  for  the  sake  of  its  fascinations. 

For  them  exposure  to  rain  or  blinding 
snow  storms,  that  filled  the  roads  axle 
deep,  or  frost  so  severe  that  their  hats 
could  only  be  taken  off  after  a  thawing 
process,  were  but  incidents  to  be  laughed 
over  and  forgotten  when  spring  sunshine 
brought  out  the  fresh  young  foliage  in 
wooded  valleys  and  all  the  sweet  charms 
of  rural  England.  Those  old  coachmen 
took  keen  delight  in  romantic  scenery  as 
in  sport.  They  were  jealous  for  their  rep- 
utations, too,  and  prided  themselves  on 
being  able  to  cover  a  long  distance  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  without  distressing 
their  horses.  Rival  coachmen  would  race 
each  other  stage  after  stage,  and  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  driver  of  a  mail 
to  be  always  first  at  the  end  of  a  journey, 
though  private  proprietors  did  all  they 
could  to  gain  that  distinction — winking  at 
the  risks  their  coachmen  ran — and  pas- 
sengers were  nothing  loth  to  encourage 
trials  of  speed  wherewith  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  traveling.  Some  still  living 
can  remember  those  galloping  matches  be- 
tween the  Telegraph  and  Quicksilver  which 
used  to  cover  fifty-five  miles  from  Exeter 
to  Devonport  in  less  than  four  hours  every 
day.  That  was  a  brilliant  record  even  for 
the  age  of  fast  coaching  when  mails  on 
the  old  I^orth  Road  had  reduced  the  time 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  from  a 
fortnight  to  forty-two  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes.  The  coachman  was  a  great 
personage  then,  and  bearer  of  good  news 
and  bad,  and  gossip  from  the  teeming 
world  into  quiet  villages  where  newspapers 
came  no  more  than  once  a  week. 

No  wonder  that  amateur  whips  were  not 
the  only  people  who  liked  to  sit  on  the 
box  seat  beside  the  oracle,  listening 
eagerly  to  everything  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  On  his  part  he  was  not  averse  to 
having  them  there,  especially  if  they  had 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  musical, 
merry  voices.  Even  the  elder  Weller 
would  have  agreed  with  the  old  coaching 
song  that  "  a  petticoat  on  the  box  "  is  not 
out  of  place,  "  'cos  a  coachman's  a  privi- 
leged indiwidual,  'cos  a  coachman  may  do 
vithout  suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not, 


'cos  a  coachman  may  be  on  the  wery 
amicablest  terms  with  eighty  mile  o' 
females,  and  yet  nobody  think  that  he  ever 
means  to  m^arry  any  vun  among  'em. 
And  wot  other  man  can  say  the  same, 
Sammy?"  Rather  than  see  a  pretty  girl 
mope  inside,  when  he  knew  she  was  long- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  scenery 
on  a  box  seat,  the  gallant  old  whip  who 
shared  Mr.  Weller's  views  would  even 
make  room  for  two  damsels  beside  him  and 
be  happy  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
former. He  may  never  have  been  "  sworn 
at  Highgate  "  as  old  drivers  on  the  North 
Road  were,  but  one  may  be  sure  that  he 
did  his  best  to  keep  the  time  honored  oath 
"  not  to  drink  small  beer  when  he  could 
get  strong,  not  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he 
could  kiss  the  mistress,  and  never  to  pass 
that  house  without  calling  to  have  a  bottle 
of  champagne."  They  were  not  all  topers, 
but  they  liked  the  good  things  of  life  and 
occasional  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  Mrs. 
Nelson,  of  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate,  knew 
their  tastes  in  this  respect  and  took  care 
to  cater  for  them  at  least  once  a  year  by 
inviting  all  the  coachmen  and  guards  in 
her  service  to  a  great  dinner  at  Christmas 
time.  The  feast  lasted  three  days,  so  that 
all  might  partake  of  it.  Some  of  her 
guards  wore  scarlet  coats  like  the  king's 
men  in  charge  of  mails,  and  they  were  ex- 
pected to  appear  at  dinner  in  this  gor- 
geous garb.  It  was  etiquette  on  these 
occasions  for  guests  to  address  each  other 
not  by  their  proper  names,  but  by  the  title 
of  the  roads  they  worked.  So  "  Exeter  " 
and  "York"  or  "Norwich"  and  "Hert- 
ford "  would  punctiliously  discuss  ques- 
tions of  precedence  before  seating  them- 
selves at  table,  each  protesting  that  he 
could  not  presume  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
a  senior.  "  Age  before  honesty,"  was  their 
polite  way  of  putting  it.  The  Bull  Inn 
was  at  other  times  a  favorite  meeting 
place  for  amateurs  who  delighted  to  fore- 
gather there  with  their  professional  men- 
tors from  west  and  east  and  north  to 
chat  over  old  days  and  to  hear  the  latest 
gossip  about  kindred  spirits  whose  paths 
lay  apart. 

From  its  earliest  institution  coaching 
was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  classe's 
of  its  votaries,  and  a  medium  of  svmpa- 
thetic  communication  between  men  of  sim- 
ilar tastes,  who  may  only  have  known 
each    other    by    reputation    on    the    road. 


"  A  masked  face  at  the  stage-coach  window,  and  a  polite  request  for  your  gold  and  jewelry." 


There  was  freemasonry  more  expressive 
than  words  in  the  upward  motion  of  elbows 
when  coach  met  coach  or  in  the  flourish 
of  a  whipstock  before  it  was  brought  to 
the  salute  responsive  to  a  sign  from  some 
passing  stranger.  All  the  fraternity  rec- 
ognized one  code  and  made  it  a  passport 
to  good  fellowship  everywhere.  Distin- 
guished amateurs  were  known  by  report  to 
professionals  who  had  never  seen  them. 
If  a  Carew  or  a  Palk  or  a  Somerset 
from  the  west  country  journeyed  into  the 
north,  or  a  Yorkshire  celebrity  went  tour- 
ing through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  he 
would   be   made   free   of   the   box  without 


formal  introduction,  and  the  regular  driver 
had  no  scruples  about  handing  over  the 
ribbons  to  one  who  did  all  the  work  but 
took  none  of  the  tips.  A  good  story, 
however,  is  told  of  Lord  Macdonald  and 
Tom  Holtby  when  they  drove  into  York 
for  the  last  time  on  the  old  l^orth  Mail. 
Lord  Macdonald  had  the  ribbons  and  Tom 
was  his  box  seat  passenger.  "  Remember 
the  coachman,  sir,"  said  his  lordship  as  he 
pulled  lip  at  the  Black  Swan.  "  So  I  will, 
my  lord,"  answered  Tom,  "  if  you  will  re- 
member the  guard."  To  which  Lord  Mac- 
donald replied,  "  I'll  give  him  double  what 
you     give     me     anyhow."       "  Done,"     said 
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Holtby,  putting  a  fiver  promptly  into  the 
peer's  hand.  With  a  rueful  face  Lord 
Macdonald  handed  over  £10  to  Day,  the 
guard,  and  turning  to  Holtby  said,  "  I've 
had  you  for  five  pounds  anyway,  Tom." 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  lord,"  was  the  cheery 
rejoinder,  "  Day  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  I  shall  clear  two  pounds  ten 
by  the  deal." 

One  often  wonders  what  became  of  the 
old  coachman  when  railways  drove  the  last 
of  the  mails  off  the  road  and  those  who 
had  known  few  pleasures  that  were  not 
associated  with  the  movements  of  lively 
teams  and  the  hum  of  rolling  wheels  or 
genial  intercourse  with  the  traveling 
world  could  enjoy  those  things  no  more. 
There  must  be  deep  pathos  in  the  unwrit- 
ten romance  of  that  period.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  drivers  of  stage  coaches  had 
no  aptitude  or  inclination  for  other  work 
though  they  were  masters  of  their  own. 
Many  a  time  in  boyhood  I  have  heard 
amateur  whips  pay  admiring  tribute  to  the 
professionals  of  an  older  generation  who, 
for  all  their  dissolute  habits  and  un- 
couthness,  were  workmen  to  the  core 
with  hands  as  gentle  as  a  woman's.  Bob 
Pointer,  who  taught  many  Oxford  under- 
graduates how  to  handle  an  awkward  team, 
was  one  of  the  hard  drinkers,  but  nobody 
ever  saw  him  in  "  difficulties  "  to  which  his 
skill  was  not  equal.  His  wise  maxims  are 
still  remembered  and  worth  remembering: 
"  Never  let  your  horses  know  you  are 
driving  them,  or,  like  women,  they  may  get 
restive.  Don't  pull  and  haul  and  stick 
your  elbows  akimbo;  keep  your  hands  as 
though  you  were  playing  the  piano ;  let 
every  horse  be  at  work  and  don't  get  flur- 
ried; handle  their  mouths  lightly;  do  all 
this  and  you  might  even  drive  four  young 
ladies  without  ever  ruffling  their  feathers 
or  their  tempers." 

He  and  others  like  him  could  drive  the 
worst  tempered  teams  on  roads  bad  or 
good,  through  storm  and  rain,  snow  or  fog, 
year  after  year  without  mishap.  The  pro- 
prietors who  horsed  a  mail  on  the  "  town- 
end  "  stages  out  of  cathedral  cities  like 
York,  Bath,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  or  into 
London,  had  always  sporting  teams  with 
which  to  make  a  brave  show  before  the 
eyes  of  admiring  multitudes.  There  was 
great  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who 
should  have  the  most  perfectly  matched,  or 


the  oddest  colored,  or  the  showiest  lot  for 
this  purpose.  Ostlers  at  rival  inns  of  the 
villages  where  coaches  stopped  for  the  last 
change,  vied  with  each  other  in  turning 
out  their  teams  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and  perfectly  appointed — the  harness  shin- 
ing like  polished  ebony,  the  bits,  chains, 
buckles,  and  ferrets  burnished  to  the  high- 
est point  of  metallic  lustre.  But  on  the 
middle  stages  it  was  quite  another  thing. 
There  the  mail  coach  driver  had  often  to 
put  up  with  anything  in  horseflesh  that  a 
parsimonious  publican  who  owned  a  stage 
of  the  road  and  meant  to  make  it  pay 
chose  to  give  him.  A  weak-kneed  crock, 
a  skittish  thoroughbred,  an  ill-tempered 
corktail,  and  a  raw  youngster  might  be 
put  together  for  him  to  do  with  as  best 
he  could.  Passengers,  watching  him  as  he 
tightened  this  rein,  or  played  lightly  with 
a  finger  on  that,  laid  his  whipstock  gently 
on  the  near  wheeler's  flanks,  or  brought  its 
long  lash  deftly  under  the  bar  to  give  the 
off  leader  a  timely  hint,  little  thought  how 
much  depended  on  their  driver's  nerve  and 
skill.  Still  less  did  they  know  when  he 
sent  the  team  downhill  at  a  gallop  that  it 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  hope 
to  keep  the  groggy  ones  on  their  legs.  We 
may  sigh  over  the  days  that  are  gone,  as 
Thackeray  did  half  a  century  ago  when  he 
wrote  his  semi-satirical  lament  on  the  de- 
cadence of  rapid  driving,  which  had  de- 
serted England  and  "  trotted  over  to 
America."  But  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view  of  such  things,  and  it  is 
pleasanter  perhaps  to  conjure  up  mental 
pictures  of  the  old  coachman,  whose  craft 
is  still  with  us,  than  it  would  be  to  revive 
in  actual  experience  all  the  discomforts 
and  perils  that  were  associated  with  the 
road  in  old  days.  Our  ancestors,  who  had 
to  live  that  life  because  there  was  no  other, 
did  not  see  its  romantic  side  as  we  do.  Let 
us  be  thankful  therefore  that  the  roads  of 
pleasant  England  are  still  open  to  us  if 
we  care  to  take  them;  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  delights  of  coaching  in  summer  time 
through  leafy  lanes  and  valleys  murmur- 
ous with  brooks  or  over  open  moors  breath- 
ing the  sweet  fragrance  of  heather  and 
bracken;  that  some  of  us  may  still  practise 
the  coachman's  art  for  sport,  knowing  all 
the  joys  our  grandfathers  knew  and  let- 
ting the  things  that  vexed  them  slip  into 
the  dim  region  of  romance. 


He  sent  the  team  downhill  at  a  gallop    *    *    *    the  only  way 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  keep  the  groggy  ones  on  their  legs. 


Drawing  by  Cecil  Aldin. 
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THE   MUSIC   OF   THE   MARSH 


By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 


THE  frogs  sing  the  opening  chorus. 
With  the  first  peep  of  green  and  the 
pungent  breath  of  catkin  pollen  on 
the  wind,  morning  and  evening  vesper  is 
caroled  by  a  thousand  voices,  and  a  pa^an 
of  praise  greets  every  passing  shower. 
The  moment  the  sun  shows  his  face,  orange 
bellied  tree  toads,  with  backs  like  an  un- 
usually brilliant  lichen,  plaster  themselves 
to  limbs  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  them,  and  in  solo,  duet,  and 
full  chorus  set  up  a  never  ending  petition 
for  rain.  Bullfrogs  drum  until  one  won- 
ders what  the  size  of  their  bodies  would  be 
were  they  in  proportion  to  their  vocal 
powers.  "Pat  O'Bonrhe!  Pat  O'RourTce! 
Pnt  O'Rourhe!''  rolls  Father  Bullfrog's 
basso  prof  undo.  "  Got  drunJc!  Got  drunJc! 
Got  dranh!"  echoes  his  wife's  contralto 
responsive.  "  Keel  'im!  Keel 'im!  Keel 
'im !  "  pipes  the  baby's  shrill  treble.  But  it 
is  only  for  a  few  days  that  the  frogs  are 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  music  of  the 
marsh,  for  when  the  green  hyla  pipes  and 
the  bullfrog  drums,  the  whole  aquatic  or- 
chestra and  the  fiill  chorus  make  haste  to 
join  them. 

Nowhere  else  in  nature  do  scales,  fur, 
feathers,  and  delicate,  gauzy,  winged  things 
meet  in  such  commonalty  as  in  the  marsh. 
Here  black  bass,  muskrat,  and  blue  heron 
seek  their  food  in  the  same  water.  It  is 
nature's  paradise.  Through  earth's  long 
winter  sleep  it  is  the  barest  and  dreariest 
of  places.  All  those  tender,  succulent 
water  plants  and  vines  droop  their  grace- 


ful heads  with  the  first  black  frost  and  be- 
come a  mass  of  decaying  vegetation.  It  is 
pregnant  with  life  none  the  less,  for  from 
it  come  the  earliest  signs  of  spring's 
awakening.  After  the  bursting  of  its  cat- 
kins and  the  chorus  of  its  frogs,  it  takes 
just  a  few  days  of  shine  and  shower  to 
transform  the  marsh  into  a  veritable  fairy- 
land. Graceful  growing,  gaily  colored 
plants  and  flowers  meet  you  at  every  turn 
and  the  air  is  vibrant  with  exquisite  music. 
Like  magic,  spring  up  water  grasses,  bull- 
rushes,  cattails,  flags,  ferns,  and  delicate, 
lacy  vines  and  creeping  things,  while  moss 
and  air  plants  trail  overhead.  Creeping 
mosses  on  stump  and  log  renew  their  velvet, 
and  lichens  are  painted  anew  in  an  unend- 
ing variety  of  gray  and  green.  Lily  pads 
float  the  surface,  furnishing  choir  lofts  for 
the  frogs,  sun  parlors  for  tiny  turtles,  and 
hunting  grounds  for  wire  legged  little  san- 
derlings.  White  lilies  lift  faces  of  snow  to 
the  morning  and  resemble  star  reflections 
at  night,  while  the  yellow  are  the  purest 
gold  of  nature's  alchemy.  Delicate  marsh 
flowers  and  blue  flags  bloom,  and  clumps  of 
foxfire,  like  flaming  torches,  set  the  marsh 
ablaze. 

And  the  music !  It  is  unceasing,  and  it 
is  all  so  good.  Sweet  as  ^Eolian  harps  is 
the  music  of  the  wind  sobbing  through  the 
branches,  the  rushes  rustling  with  each 
passing  breeze,  and  the  softly  lapping 
water.  There  crickets  sing  as  cheerily  as 
under  the  hearthstone;  grasshoppers  voice 
constant     praise     of     the     sweet     marsh 


"  Here  scales,  fur,  and  feathers  find  a  commcn  feeding  ground." 
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grass;  honey  laden  wild  bees  drone  over 
the  pollen;  singing  snake  feeders  sway  on 
the  rushes;  the  locusts  hum  and  hum  in 
boundless  content,  and  the  katydids — 
surely  it  must  have  been  some  very,  very 
delightful  thing  that  Katy  did!  Even  ran- 
cor would  not  keep  alive  an  evil  deed  all 
adown  time  since  the  morning  of  creation. 
There  is  music  in  the  voices  of  the 
furred  people.  It  may  seem  like  sniffling, 
grunting,  and  growling  to  us,  but  that  is 
because  we  fail  in  our  translations.  They 
are    searching    for    food,    building    their 


to  those  so  in  sympathy  with  it  as  to  inter- 
pret it  aright.  Long  before  the  marsh  is 
ready,  its  feathered  denizens  are  hovering 
about,  filling  the  air  with  exquisite  music 
while  they  wait  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  to  begin  the  superstructure 
of  their  homes.  Marsh  wrens  intersperse 
their  love  songs  with  scolding  chatter  be- 
cause the  rushes  grow  so  slowly.  While 
they  wait,  red-winged  blackbirds,  true 
children  of  the  marsh,  rock  on  the  flags  and 
swell  their  throats  with  notes  so  liquid  and 
golden  that  in  all  birdland  there  is  but  a 


' '  Graceful  growing  gaily  colored  plants  and  vines . ' ' 


.homes,  raising  their  babies,  and  loving  and 
caring  for  their  mates  just  as  human  folk 
do,  and  when  undisturbed  almost  all  their 
notes  are  of  love  and  tenderness.  There  is 
music  in  the  water.  Ask  any  lover  of 
marshy  places  to  name  you  a  sweeter  note 
than  the  splash  of  black  bass,  so  full  of 
abundant  life  they  cannot  always  keep  be- 
neath the  surface. 

But  of  all  nature's  minstrelsy  the  palm 
must  always  be  awarded  the  birds.  The 
fact  that  the  music  of  the  marsh  is  distinc- 
tive with  the  location  only  makes  it  dearer 


faint  breath  of  harmony  above  their  "  0- 
Tca-lee  "  and  "  Con-quer-ee !  "  to  award  their 
closest  competitor. 

Enougli  of  the  instincts  of  his  plover 
family  cling  about  the  killdeer  to  induce 
one  to  believe  that  he  is  a  true  marsh  bird, 
for  he  flings  his  lovable  c-ry  "  Kill-deer! 
Kill-deer !"  iromcloudland  above  it  in  early 
spring,  even  at  times  before  the  "  Spring  o' 
the  year  "  of  the  lark,  and  does  his  hunting 
there  in  the  first  scarcity  of  food,  but  when 
nesting  time  comes  he  is  quite  as  likely  to 
seek  upland  and  prairie  as  to  remain  about 
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marsh  or  stream.  There  are  two  peculi- 
arities of  the  killdeer  always  worth  men- 
tioning. Since  they  nest  in  a  mere  little 
hollow  of  earth,  with  only  a  few  clods  and 
chips  drawn  about,  their  eggs  are  so  col- 
ored as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  their 
surroundings,  and  so  sharply  pointed  that 
the  severest  winds  only  circle  them  about 
on  their  base,  but  will  not  roll  them  away; 
as  a  further  preventive  of  this  the  moth- 
ers always  place  them  with  the  four  abrupt 
points  nosing  together.  Also,  the  killdeer 
is  a  fanatic  in  its  devotion  to  its  young. 


awares  she  stands  astride  her  eggs,  val- 
iantly pecking  at  your  hand  and  frequently 
suffering  your  touch  like  a  brooding  domes- 
tic bird. 

Excepting  the  upland  species,  the  rest  of 
the  plovers  are  true  to  the  marsh,  taking 
their  pleasure,  nesting,  and  raising  their 
babies  there,  and  their  notes  are  familiar 
marsh  music.  They  have  a  high,  clear  call 
in  the  mating  season  or  when  making  their 
location  known  to  each  other,  but  real 
plover  music  comes  when  a  flock  of  them 
are  training  their  babies  after  the  brooding 


"  Grebes  seldom  leave  the  water.     When  they  do  they  propel  themselves  forward  with  feet  and  wmgs,  sit  erect  like  auks,  or  lie 
sunning  in  the  same  position  they  assume  in  swimming." 


Early  in  the  brooding  period  they  desert 
their  nests  as  readily  as  any  other  bird. 
But  near  its  close,  when  the  mother  feels 
the  eggs  against  her  breast  vibrating  with 
the  workings  of  little  feet  and  wings 
quickening  into  life ;  when  to  her  straining 
ears  come  the  first  faint  peeps  of  her  shell 
encased  babies,  she  becomes  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  ready  to  die  at  her 
post.  If  she  sees  your  approach  in  time  to 
dart  a  rod  from  her  nest  by  feigning  a 
broken  wing,  she  can  almost  invariably  tole 
you  from  her  location.  If  you  take  her  un- 


season.  Then  the  peeping  and  cheeping  of 
the  babies  and  the  chatter  and  chirp  of  the 
old  ones  resemble  a  flock  of  ducks  in  vol- 
ume; but  their  notes  are  clearer  and 
sweeter,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
bird  of  song.  They  are  plump  breasted, 
friendly  little  bodies,  and  in  dry  weather 
go  tilting  about  rotting  logs,  probing  the 
mosses  with  sharp,  dainty  bills  for  worms. 
Eour  in  a  row,  they  line  up  and  watch  a 
boat  drift  by  close  enough  to  photograph 
them.  The  coming  of  a  storm  develops 
their  true  plover  nature.    Skimming  along 
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close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  darting- 
through  reeds  and  rushes,  wheeling,  dip- 
ping, calling;  alert,  full  of  life  and  grace; 
clear  of  note  and  sweet  of  tone,  they  seenl 
to  glory  in  the  tumult  of  the  elements,  and 
become  a  different  bird  from  their  dry 
weather  selves. 

Another  little  marsh  chatterbox  that  is 
in  every  way  interesting  and  exquisite  is 
the  grebe.  They  can  be  shrill  of  voice  and 
sharp  of  bill  in  the  fright  of  captivity,  but 
at  home  in  the  marsh,  filled  with  domestic 
solicitude,  they  make  their  location  charm- 
ing with  sweet,  tender,  low  voiced  cheep- 
ings  and  chatter  as  they  dart  about  caring 
for  their  babies.  Grebe  babies  are  suffi- 
cient to  thrill  any  heart,  bird  or  human, 
with  tenderness.  ]\rother  grebes  pull  up 
weeds  from  the  marsh  bed  and  stack  them 
on  a  bit  of  morass,  a  grassy  tuft,  or  drift 
covered  brush  for  a  nest.  They  cover  their 
eggs  on  leaving  them,  and  when  the  little 
ones  are  hatched  their  down  is  scarcely  dry 
before  they  take  to  water.  What  darlings 
they  are!  Sitting  like  an  auk,  where  you 
would  expect  a  tail  to  be  and  it  is  not,  little 
yellow  feet,  not  webbed  like  a  duck's,  but 
the  webbing  in  escallops  on  the  outside  of 
each  flat  toe,  small  armlike  wings,  a  bill 
that  is  sharp  for  a  water  bird,  round  bright 
irised  eyes,  plump  full  breasts  of  finest 
snowwhite  velvet,  backs  striped  much  like  a 
young  quail's  and  not  larger  than  your 
thumb.  On  land  they  are  the  most  helpless 
little  things  imaginable.  They  cannot  fly 
until  almost  full  grown,  and  their  legs  are 
so  far  back  on  the  abdomen  they  are  unable 
to  lift  the  weight  of  their  bodies  upon 
them.  They  rise  on  their  feet,  launch 
themselves  forward,  breaking  the  fall  on 
their  breasts  with  the  tips  of  their  wings 
and  so,  like  uncouth  fourfooted  things, 
go  sprawling  until  they  reach  the  water. 
One  can  see  their  comic  look  of  relief  and 
the  deep  breath  they  draw  as  they  strike 
their  native  element.  And  what  a  trans- 
formation !  The  prince  of  swimmers  is 
the  baby  grebe.  Like  lightning  play  the 
tiny  escalloped  feet.  They  seem  fairly  to 
glide  over  the  surface,  not  infrequently 
distancing  their  elders. 

The  diving  of  the  grown  grebe  is  so 
nearly  tmparalleled  that  in  many  localities 
they  are  called  helldivers,  because  they 
strike  so  deep  and  remain  so  long  they  are 
supposed  to  have  ample  time  to  reach  the 
lower  region  and  return  before  they  see  the 


surface  again.  Grebes  do  dive  deep  and 
long,  but  few  understand  the  trick  to  which 
they  resort.  Diving  shoreward  they  come 
up  among  driftwood  or  rushes,  lifting  just 
enough  of  their  small,  sharp  bills  above 
water  to  enable  them  to  breathe,  and  with 
film  covered  eyes  and  waterproof  coats 
comfortably  await  the  passing  of  danger, 
while  their  pursuers  are  crediting  them 
with  unparalleled  power  of  staying  under 
water.  Their  structural  formation  re- 
mains unchanged  from  babyhood.  They 
can  make  a  strong  flight,  but  their  wing- 
feathers  are  almost  spineless,  and  seem 
more  like  fringe  than  quills.  This  feature 
is  prominent  in  the  grebe  illustration  of 
this  sketch.  They  very  seldom  leave  the 
water.  When  they  do  they  propel  them- 
selves forward  with  feet  and  wings  just  as 
in  nestling  days,  sit  erect  like  auks,  or  lie 
sunning  in  the  same  position  they  assume 
in  swimming.  Their  color  is  some  shade 
of  brown  over  the  back,  and  everybody 
knows  the  breast  of  the  grebe  whether  they 
realize  what  it  is  or  not.  When  you  see  a 
woman  with  a  band  of  white  plumage  al- 
most invisibly  tinted  with  blue  and  green 
and  more  strongly  with  golden  brown  orna- 
menting her  hat,  know  that  from  one  to  six 
of  these  harmless,  lovable,  sweet  voiced  lit- 
tle birds  were  stripped  from  chin  to  vent  to 
supply  it.  And  when  you  see  that  other 
woman  wearing  a  cape  the  collar  of  which 
reaches  above  her  ears  and  the  skirt  to  her 
shoulders,  and  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
almost  indiscernible  sections  the  size  of 
your  hand,  know  that  each  section  stands 
for  the  life  of  one  of  these  charming  little 
chatterers.  The  breast  of  the  grebe  is  its 
curse.  Its  feathers  are  so  tiny  and  fine  as 
to  be  almost  spineless,  so  thickly  set  they 
stand  on  end,  and  so  delicately  colored  as 
to  render  adequate  description  impossible. 
Crested  grebes  are  killed  without  mercy 
for  this  little  patch  of  rare  feathering,  and 
the  little  marsh  ones  do  not  escape.  There 
is  no  bird  slaughter  for  plumage  more  wan- 
ton, unless  it  be  that  of  the  egret  which 
takes  the  life  of  the  brooding  bird  for  a 
few  beautiful  feathers  found  on  the  should- 
ers only  at  nesting  time  and  leaves  the 
young  to  die  as  they  may. 

A  tea  party  of  prima  donnas  would  not 
develop  sweeter  voices  than  the  incessant 
vocalizing  of  a  party  of  wild  ducks.  They 
make  entrancing  music.  At  one  moment 
notes    of    glad    content    over    motherhood. 
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sunshine,  and  feasting;  then  an  endearing 
call, gathering  their  little  ones  about  them; 
then  a  warning,  lest  a  venturesome  baby 
stray  too  far;  then  satisfaction  over  an 
extra  luscious  worm,  and  too  often  the  high 
alarm  cry  when  the  water  riffles  with  a  big 
turtle  or  muskrat  coming  their  way. 

The  marsh  music  of  wild  geese  is  the 
same  in  character,  differing  only  in  tone 
from  the  ducks.  The  "  Honk  I  Honk!"  of 
the  old  gander  that  leads  his  wedge  shaped 
line  in  migration  is  a  familiar  sound,  but  it 
gives  small  idea  of  the  vocal  power  he  dis- 
plays when  he  marshals  his  flock  about  the 
lakes  and  rivers   of  Canada. 


rowdy  in  the  marsh.  Soiled  and  dripping, 
he  reaches  a  solid  footing  with  a  look  half 
apologetic,  half  defiant,  exactly  as  if  he 
were  saying :  "  Had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  that, 
but  why  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  I  did 
it  ?  "  He  is  a  warm-hearted,  warm-headed, 
impulsive  roustabout,  and  yet  at  a  suspi- 
cious note  introduced  into  his  paradise  he 
can  slink  like  a  cuckoo.  His  generous 
crest  flattens  until  it  seems  pasted  down; 
his  oily,  hairlike  plumage  hugs  his  body, 
and  his  eyes  snap  and  pop.  A  frightened 
sheilpoke  trying  to  decide  in  what  direc- 
tion to  flee  an  unknown  danger  is  an  amus- 
ing   spectacle.     They    are    not    extremely 


"  The  blue  heron  is  a  fine  specimen, 


with  eyes  that  snap  as  they  vagruely  realize  an  unseen  danger." 


The  cry  of  the  sheilpoke  is  an  enlivening 
note  in  the  music  of  the  marsh,  and  rings 
with  the  delight  of  boundless  freedom. 
Coming  unexpectedly,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
startling.  The  sheilpoke  is  of  the  heron 
family,  and  he  is  a  bird  that  deserves  sym- 
pathetic admiration- — he  attends  to  his  own 
affairs  so  consistently  and  seems  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  doing  of  it.  He  goes  about 
his  business  in  such  a  "  hammer  and 
tongs  "  style  that  the  heart  warms  to  his 
independence.  Rolling  his  jolly  call,  he 
comes  slashing  and  splashing  through  m^id 
and  water  quite  as  frequently  for  pure  mis- 
chief   as   in   search    of    food,   the    veriest 


handsome  birds.  The  old  males  have  a  few 
beautiful  iridescent  feathers  about  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  throat 
is  narrowly  striped  with  cream,  but  their 
general  color  is  a  dull,  dark  brown.  They 
have  smooth  scaled  legs  and  feet  of  green- 
ish yellow,  full  bright  eyes,  and  quite  a 
lively  coloring  on  their  elegantly  shaped 
bills.  They  are  romping,  mischievous, 
free,  wild  birds,  and  no  marsh  orchestra 
would  be  complete  without  their  clear  ring- 
ing notes.  If  it  be  fair  to  laiigh  at  any- 
thing that  is  young  and  helpless,  then  baby 
sheilpokes  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most 
laughable  little  specimens  in  birdland.     A 


"Where  the  grreen  hyla  pipes  and  the  bull-frog  drums." 


long,  slender,  yellow  tinted  beak;  long- 
slender  neck,  long  slender  body,  long  slen- 
der legs,  big  popping  eyes,  an  insatiable 
appetite,  and  vocal  powers  to  proclaim  it 
loudly  about  their  corner  of  the  marsh. 

But  the  real,  operatic,  high  C  singers 
are  the  bittern,  the  loon,  and  the  blue 
heron.  When  the  bittern  booms,  when  the 
loon  cries,  when  the  blue  heron  screams, 
you  have  heard  the  Calves  and  the  Melbas 
of  the  marsh,  and  to  which  belongs  the 
palm  each  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  bittern  and  the  heron  are  of  the  same 
family.  The  bittern  is  plumper  of  body, 
shorter  of  beak  and  leg,  a  handsome  golden 
brown  back,  a  black  line  beginning  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  passing  under  the 
eyes  and  gradually  widening  until  it  meets 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  breast  is  of 
creamy  white,  beautifully  outlined  in 
shaded  stripes  of  golden  brown.  Except- 
ing the  white  heron,  which  is  a  bird  of 
snow  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  breast 
of  the  bittern  is  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
feather  marking  in  the  whole  heron  family. 
It  nests  on  the  ground  and  its  downy,  long 
billed  babies  are  very  interesting. 

Scientists  are  still  discussing  whether 
the  bittern  really  booms.  If  many  of  our 
modern  bird  writers  would  drop  the  re- 
search of  ancient  authorities  and  go  out 
and  learn  the  birds  by  actual  contact  with 
them  they  would  soon  have  shoals  of  vastly 
more    interesting   matter   to   write   about. 


Surely  the  bittern  booms.  Go  live  about 
the  haunts  of  one  long  enough  to  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  him  to  photo- 
graph him  and  you  will  learn  for  yourself. 
It  is  on  account  of  his  boom  that  in  back- 
ward localities  he  is  called  the  "  thunder- 
pumper."  The  boom  supplies  the  "  thun- 
der," and  the  "  pumper  "  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  supplied 
with  an  extra  intestine  running  straight 
through  his  anatomy;  that  he  thrusts  his 
beak  into  a  sniall  puddle  which  he  wishes 
to  explore  for  worms,  and  with  a  "  ca- 
chooh!  ca-chooJi!  "  pumps  off  the  water  and 
feasts  at  his  leisure.  There  are  places 
where  this  belief  is  so  firm  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  appear  to  think  it  amusing,  and 
the  only  way  to  convince  any  one  of  its 
untruth  would  be  to  dissect  a  bird.  The 
bittern  is  a  fine,  dignified  specimen.  He 
likes  to  have  his  beak  and  feet  clean,  and 
manifests  liis  pride  in  his  beautiful  plum- 
age by  constantly  dressing  and  keeping  it 
immaculate.  Compared  with  his  cousin 
sheilpokc,  he  differs  as  the  prince  from  the 
fishmonger.  No  slashing  and  splashing  in 
marsh  muck  and  dirty  water  for  him.  He 
selects  a  clear,  clean  spot,  with  a  slight 
current,  and,  standing  immovable,  eyes  the 
bottom  until  he  sees  signs  of  a  worm  and 
then  with  a  quick,  neat  nip  he  has  it.  He 
is  a  self  respecting  bird.  He  moves  with 
fine  poise  and  dignity,  and  in  flight  he  is 
strong  and  gracefu.1.     His  vocalizing  is  al- 
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most  as  surprising,  but  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  loon. 

The  loon  belongs  to  the  Coljanbus  family 
of  divers,  of  which  the  grebe  is  a  second 
branch.  As  a  rule  loons  are  of  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  the  far  North,  where  their 
cries  are  almost  dreadful.  In  early  spring, 
about  their  nesting  time,  their  vocalization 
is  startling,  especially  in  a  first  experience. 
There  seems  to  be  no  better  description  for 
it  than  a  "  cry."  Water  carries  sound  so 
clearly  that  the  cry  seems  almost  intensi- 
fied, and  rolling  across  a  lake  seems  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  cries  of  a  hungry 
panther. 

After  an  experience  with  loon  music  it 
is  almost  a  relief  to  hear  -  the  rasping 
scream  of  a  blue  heron.  The  whole  family 
of  cranes  and  herons  are  beautiful  marsh 
birds.  The  bkie  heron  is  a  fine  specimen, 
at  times  over  forty  inches  in  height,  an 
immense  beak,  strong,  steel  blue  plmiiage, 
brightly  marked  with  black,  brown,  and 
white;  high  crest,  floAving  beard,  eyes  that 
snap  as  they  vaguely  realize  an  unseen  dan- 
ger, and  feathers  sparkling  with  dew  and 
mist  from  the  wet  rushes  they  feed  among. 
A  heron's  voice  is  at  its  best  when  he 
calls  his  mate,  but  even  then  those  that 
have  studied  bird  notes  under  stress  of 
different  emotions  all  their  lives  would 
have  a  hard  time  to  tell  whether  he  said, 
"  Come,  my  love,  this  spot  is  propitious. 
Share  a  morning  treat  with  your  dear- 
est !  "  or  "  Better  keep  away,  old  skin  and 
bones,  there's 
danger  around 
this  frog  pond !  " 
But  what  he  says 
when  he  defends  his  mate  and 
babies  from  intruders  there  is 


no  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  he  em- 
phasizes it  with  beak,  wings,  and  feet.  It  is 
the  hoarse,  rasping  battlecry  of  the  heron, 
and  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

It  is  the  marsh  that  furnishes  most  of 
the  eroakings,  the  chatter,  the  quackings, 
the  cacklings,  the  thunder,  the  cries,  and 
the  screams  of  birdland.  It  may  seem  dis- 
agreeable as  it  is  written  down,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  realization.  We  may  think  at 
times  we  would  be  glad  to  not  hear  the 
most  unmusical  of  them  again,  but  they 
are  all  dear  in  their  places,  and  from  the 
damp,  dark,  weird  marsh  life  would  be 
taken  something  of  its  charm  were  any 
one  of  them  to  be  lost.  We  have  learned 
to  know  and  understand  them,  and  they 
have  won  our  sympathy  and  love.  We 
would  miss  the  strident  rasp,  the  flapping 
of  wings,  and  the  vision  of  long-legged 
awkwardness  as  they  rise  from  the  rushes. 

As  the  season  advances  the  population 
of  the  marsh  is  augmented,  not  only  by 
the  natural  increase  of  its  true  residents, 
but  the  moment  they  are  free  from  other 
duties  there  came  trooping  to  it,  with  their 
young,  swarms  of  birds  that  love  the  water, 
seeds,  and  insects  that  it  aft'ords.  In  early 
August  the  rushes  are  weighted  with  bobo- 
links and  the  air  golden  with  their  sweet, 
liquid  notes.  A  few  days  later  the  kill- 
deer  and  upland  plover  return,  and  black- 
birds and  tanagers  sweep  down  upon  it  in 
countless  numbers.  From  then  luitil  the 
fall  migrations  marsh  life  is  at  its  fullest 

and  best,  and  if  from  its  babel  of  voices 
comes  an  occasional  rasping  note, 
to  counteract  it  there  is  an  end- 
less variety  of  exquisite  tones 
to  the  heart  of  the  bird 
lover  most  dear. 


'The  sheilpoke  is  a  warm-hearted,  warm-headed,  impulsive  roustabout." 


WITH    THE    CRUISE 


By  HAMBLEN    SEARS 


IT  HAD  worked  wearily  along  through 
July,  hotter  day  by  day  after  a  cool 
May  and  June,  and  I  was  about  ready 
to  give  up  the  ghost  and  business  along 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  general  struggle  for 
life,  and  to  retire  to  a  deserted  farm  in 
New  England,  continuing  the  rest  of  my 
existence  on  three  hundred  a  year  with  the 
vegetables  and  grass  and  nice  old  weeds 
and  here  and  there  a  lily  of  inexpensive 
and  hardy  roots  that  I  might  consider  how 
it  grew  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
until  such  time  as  it  should  suit  Provi- 
dence to  reach  the  end  of  my  span  upon 
this  round  but  overheated  earth.  So  I  sat 
with  an  electric  fan  blowing  hot  air  into 
my  face  and  a  horrible  buzzing  into  my 
ears,  opening  the  inevitable  mail  amidst 
the  inevitable  heat  of  a  New  York  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letters  I  knew 
before  the  seal  of  one  of  them  had  been 
broken;  nothing  but  hopelessly  worded 
business  notes  about  having  received  my 
favor  of  such  and  such  a  date — as  if  a 
letter  from  me  blowing  another  hot  man 
up  could  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination be  considered  a  favor — nothing 
but  this  and  a  bill  or  two  or  three  or  ten 
with  a  polite  request  to  remit  as  this  was 
the  ninth  duplicate  and  the  writer  hap- 
pened by  chance,  at  that  moment,  to  be  in 
need  of  a  little  money,  when — wait !  Who 
wrote  this  letter?  The  fan  buzzed  an  un- 
intelligible reply  and  so  I  opened  it  to  find 
that  Dicky  Williams  in  his  round  and  boy- 
ish hand  bade  me  "  shake  the  shop  and 
slip  the  coop  "  and  take  the  12 :50  train 
from  Thirty-fourth  street,  meeting  him  at 
the  dock  at  Glen  Cove  Landing  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
a  station  wagon  would  permit.  "  For," 
quoth  Richard,  "  the  cruise  leaves  here  to- 
morrow morning  at  eight,  and  we'll  have  a 
week  down  the  Sound  and  a  day  or  two  in 
Newport.  Come  along,  and  don't  be  a 
damn  fool  and  think  you're  necessary  in 
your  old  shop!     It  will  get  on  just  as  well 


without  you — probably  it  will  be  well  rid  of 
you  for  a  week." 

And  I  sat  back  and  looked  at  the  fan —  ^ 
that  awful  fan.  I  think  the  fan  really  did 
it — picturing  to  myself  the  genial  Dicky 
sitting  on  the  broad  white  deck  of  the 
Empress,  his  90-foot  schooner,  as  she  rode 
gracefully  at  her  chains  down  the  Sound. 
Dicky  always  irritated  me  in  those  days, 
for  once  he  had  been  a  poor  artist — poor 
in  the  artistic  sense  also — and  I  had  pitied 
him,  till  one  day  John  Baker  stopped  me  on 
the  street  and  said  with  a  long  face : 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Dicky  Will- 
iams ? " 

"No!      Has  he  had  an  accident?" 

"  Yes ;  Dicky  will  never  work  again." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's  dead  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  he.  His  aunt's  dead,  and 
he's  got  something  like  eighty  thousand 
a  year."  And  John,  without  cracking  a 
smile,  walked  on. 

Nor  did  he  ever  work  again.  He  had  a 
sort  of  coming  out  reception  that  lasted 
two  days  and  two  nights  and  then  had  the 
Empress  built  with  great  regard  to  details 
and  with  no  regard  to  expense.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  friends  and  said  that  they 
owed  it  to  him  to  help  him  get  rid  of  the 
eighty  thousand  each  year;  and,  truth  to 
tell,  we  all  did  our  best. 

So  now  it  was  coming  to  the  annual  New 
York  Yacht  Club  cruise  and  here  was 
Dicky  coming  to  time.  I  looked  again  at 
the  barbarian  fan,  and  quietly  grouping 
the  "  favors  "  into  a  neat  pile,  placed  a 
glass  paperweight  upon  them  and  reached 
stealthily  for  my  hat. 

"  Mrs.  Baxter  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  'phone  about  that  lease,  sir,"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Peter,  tell  her  I've  gone  out  of  town." 

"  There's  a  man  waiting  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Tell  him  I  am  not  here." 

"  And  a  lady—  " 

"  Tell  her  I  died  suddenly  this  morning." 

"  Will  you  be  back—  " 

"  Not  till  a  week  from  to-morrow." 


■  Flyingr  onward  toward  the  home  mark  with  not  so  much  as  a  foot  of  halyards  or  a  yard  of  canvas  overboard/ 
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"  If  a  telegram  comes —  " 

"  Keep  it  on  ice  till  I  tell  you  where  T 
am." 

The  back  door  shut,  and  in  two  hours  I 
was  running  out  of  Long  Island  City  on 
the  Glen  Cove  train  with  a  spanking 
sou'wester  on  the  quarter  and  a  bag  under 
the  seat,  and  with  Dicky  and  the  Empress 
together  with  a  long  week  of  the  Lord's 
fresh  air  ahead  of  me. 
II. 

At  a  quarter  past  six  the  next  morning 
there  came  a  knock  at  my  little  stateroom 
door  and  Dick's  voice  bade  me  come  on 
deck  for  a  swim.  Forthwith,  accoutred  as 
I  was  with  pajamas  of  an  alarming  pat- 
tern, I  followed  him  up  the  saloon  com- 
panionway  and  found  the  three  other  ama- 
teur sailors  ready  waiting.  It  was  a  warm 
morning — I  could  see  that  howling  fan  in 
my  mind's  eye  buzzing  away — and  we  went 
over  the  quarter  rail,  over  the  counter,  off 
the  bowsprit  into  the  blue  sea,  climbing 
back  each  time  by  the  gangway  ladder. 
Never  was  such  a  bath  to  cool  the  hide  of 
an  office  slave !  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  we  could  ever  dress  again;  but  as  the 
official  sun  rises  at  eight,  and  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  yachtsmen 
state  that  ladies  may  come  on  deck  at  sun- 
rise, we  had  to  curb  our  uncivilized  ideas, 
and  so  ended  the  morning  bath  by  getting 
dry  in  the  warm  sun  on  deck  as  John 
brought  us  each  a  fine  cup  of  coffee. 

So  the  time  sped  on  and  breakfast  was 
scarcely  over  when  the  Commodore's  sun- 
rise gun  boomed  out  over  Hempstead  Har- 
bor and  the  bright  little  flags  flying  be- 
tween.his  main  and  fore  bade  us  get  under 
way  and  be  ready  to  have  our  time  taken 
as  we  started  on  the  long  run  to  New 
Haven.  There  was  a  gentle  easterly  breeze 
which  looked  a  little  sickly  and  promised 
calms  till  noon  and  a  southwest  air,  strong 
or  light  as  might  be,  till  sundown. 

Dick  carried  twenty  men  for  the  cruise 
besides  his  three  guests,  and  we  were  soon 
assigned  to  our  duties  and  working  like 
beavers  to  get  sail  made  on  Her  Majesty 
and  everything  ready  for  heaving  on  the 
mudhook  and  making  for  the  flagship. 

In  refraining  from  having  any  regard 
for  expense  Dicky  had  invested  in  a  com- 
plete new  set  of  Ratsey  sails,  and  there 
never  was  a  prettier  sight  than  Empress 
when,  with  her  huge  mainsail  and  topsail 
setting  like  white  boards,  her  lug  foresail 


well  swayed  up,  a  dozen  of  us  got  on  the 
staysail  and  jib  halyards  and  ran  up  the 
two  big  headsails  as  she  broke  clear  of 
the  bottom  and  fell  slowly  and  gracefully 
away  to  port,  heeling  the  least  atom  as  if 
bowing  her  morning  greetings  to  the  god 
of  the  eastern  air.  As  the  poet  might  say, 
you  may  talk  to  me  of  your  beauties  this 
and  that  to  your  heart's  content,  but  for 
real  charm,  for  real  grace,  for  everything 
that  stirs  the  soul  of  man  to  a  love  of  the 
outdoors,  show  me  that  gentle  give  of  the 
craft  to  the  wind  and  the  quick  leap  into 
a  living  from  a  dead  thing  that  comes 
when  a  great  white  swan  dips  her  spoon 
bow  into  the  sea  for  the  first  time  of  a  fair 
morning.  In  a  moment  Empress  was 
shooting  along  through  the  fleet  and  wind- 
ing about  to  get  ready  for  the  schooner 
gun  from  the  Commodore.  All  over  the 
harbor  great  single-stickers — old  cup 
defenders  and  their  rivals — 70-footers, 
schooners,  knockabouts,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  craft  were  getting  under  way;  and 
in  their  midst  here  and  there  black  smoke 
came  from  the  funnels  of  huge  white  steam 
yachts  as  big  as  ocean  greyhounds  of  two 
score  of  years  back.  Everywhere  was 
bustle  and  energy  in  the  midst  of  the  big 
fleet  that  each  year  in  American  waters 
makes  its  famous  run  down  the  Sound. 

Dick  was  at  the  wheel,  and  as  I  had  a 
stop  watch  I  went  aft  and  stood  by  him  to 
take  the  time  of  the  guns  for  crossing. 
While  there  was  not  enough  air  to  give 
Empress  more  than  her  gentle  heel,  once 
we  were  moving  and  everything  was  coiled 
away  and  shipshape  inboard,  the  men  in 
their  white  clothes  ranged  up  to  windward 
eacb  squad  close  by  the  fore,  main,  or  jib 
sheets.  We  stood  by  Dick  watching  the 
signals  and  red  balls  on  the  flagship. 
Twenty-five  minutes  past  eight,  and  it 
wanted  five  minutes  to  the  big  schooner's 
first  gun.  Dick,  who  while  he  nominally 
had  a  captain  really  had  a  first  mate  and 
navigated  his  own  frigate  when  it  came  to 
a  race,  ran  under  the  stern  of  two  or  three 
of  our  class  and  worked  to  windward  of  the 
Commodore. 

Then  came  the  preparatory  gun.  That 
gave  us  five  minutes  to  get  ready  and  we 
could  cross  any  time  after  the  second  gun 
and  have  our  time  taken  for  the  next  five. 
But  Dick  always  liked  to  get  away  first; 
for  whatever  you  may  say  about  a  waiting 
race,   it   is    a   good    old     principle    to    get 
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ahead  at  the  start,  and  the  stern  chase  then 
becomes  the  traditional  long  one. 

And  so  I  called  the  first,  the  second,  the 
third  minute,  and  then  Dicky  swung  Em- 
press  around,  started  the  sheets  a  bit  and 
laid  straight  for  the  line.  Then  came  the 
quarters  and  the  fourth  minute.  Sixty 
seconds  to  the  line !  Would  we  get  there 
too  soon?  Close  on  our  lea  quarter  under 
the  boom  lay  two  big  schooners,  and  just 


The  line  was  scarcely  twenty  yards  away 
when — boom !  went  our  second  gun  and  I 
got  the  time  of  8.35.3  a.  m.  of  as  fine  a 
Tuesday  morning  as  ever  dawned,  with 
Empress  first  away  of  all  the  cruise  on  the 
day's  run  up  to  the  mouth  of  Huntington 
Harbor  and  thence  over  to  ISTew  Haven. 
Every  sheet  came  in  close  hauled  and  Dick 
luffed  as  far  up  as  he  could,  though  he 
could  not  quite  lay  his  course.    And  so  we 
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"We  on  deck  lay  up  to  windward,  Dicky  at  the  wheel.' 


•astern  a  fourth — all  of  our  class — and  we 
could  have  thrown  a  biscuit  aboard  any  of 
them.  It  was  going  to  be  close,  and  if  any- 
body lost,  we  should.  But  fortune  fav- 
ored; the  fellow  astern  luffed  to  get  on 
our  weather  and  skin  in  between  us  and 
the  flagship,  but  Dick  eased  his  wheel  and 
Empi'ess  filled  the  gap. 

Thirty  seconds  !     Fifteen  seconds !   and 
'"  We'll   about   do  it,"   said  Dicky,   gently. 


settled  down  to  the  day's  race  for  special 
cruising-trim  cups. 

It  was  close  work  to  the  first  mark  off 
Huntington.  We  had  to  make  one  short 
leg  in  and  run  around  the  buoy  and  then 
ease  off  just  about  fifty  feet  ahead  of  the 
second  boat  with  a  clear  course  straight 
for  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  Harbor. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  the  wind  died 
down  and  the  captain  took  the  wheel  while 
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"  Into  the  blue  sea." 

we  four  stretched  out  on  the  deck  and 
smoked  and  partook  of  several  cooling 
beverages  and  now  and  then  sat  up  to  see 
one  boat  or  another  getting  a  little  slant 
of  wind  that  carried  her  beyond  us,  and 
watched,  too,  how  the  great  single-stickers 
easily  drew  through  us  and  took  the  lead 
across  and  down  the  Sound. 

It  was  too  beautiful  on  deck  and  too  in- 
teresting to  go  below  for  lunch,  so  that  the 
obliging  John  brought  us  chicken  and  ham 
and  a  bottle  of  beer  on  deck;  whereupon 
we  munched  away  and  talked  and  agreed 
that  so  far  as  mortal  joy  went  it  would  take 
a  large  head  to  get  up  anything  finer  than 
this  same  day  in  late  July  out  itpon  the 
waters  of  the  finest  yachting  ground  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

About  one  o'clock  it  all  changed  again — 


for  the  better,  if  that  could  be.  For  sud- 
denly out  from  the  west  came  the  after- 
noon breeze — a  good  stiff  one,  and  we  could 
run  with  two  topsails,  staysail,  and  the 
huge  balloon  jib  straight  for  the  mark  far 
ahead.  Down  went  the  graceful  Empress 
till  her  lea  rail  tore  along  through  the 
white  sea,  and  now  and  then  a  fresh 
shower  of  spray  came  over  the  weather  rail 
to  keep  us  awake  and  alert.  It  was  a  run 
like  many  others,  yet  always  so  full  of 
freshness  and  vigor  that  time  can  never 
wither  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety. 
And  at  last  we  crossed  the  line  between  the 
buoy  and  the  flagship  off  New  Haven  and 
dropped  anchor  and  took  in  the  good  boat's 
sails  a  little  before  sundown  as  the  after- 
noon whitecaps  fell  away  and  a  flat  night 
calm  began  to  settle.  Dinner  over  we  sat 
on  deck  late  into  the  night  talking  over  the 
run,  recalling  other  runs  and  watching  the 
big,  the  small,  the  sail,  and  the  steam  craft 
crawl  silently  and  stealthily  into  the  fleet 
and  drop  asleep  for  the  night. 

Then  came  darkness  and  the  little  puff- 
ing launches  that  ran  over  to  the  flagship, 
where  they  lay  awaiting  the  wills  of  their 
owners  like  so  many  insects  clustered  about 
a  lamp,  and  then  came,  too,  the  guitar,  the 
banjo,  and  the  voice  drifting  over  the 
glassy  water  toward  us  as  we  sipped  and 
talked  and  dozed  and  sipped  again, 
ni. 

So  the  week  ran  on.  From  New  Haven 
to  New  London  and  on  into  Newport.  And 
finally  one  clear  breezy  morning  we  worked 
out  by  the  Dumplings  toward  Brenton 
Reef  lightship  and  got  into  position  for 
the  Astor  Cup  races.  Empress  had  been 
stripped  for  the  great  race.  Cushions, 
awnings,  everything  not  needed,  had  been 
stowed  away  or  sent  ashore,  and  the  good 
ship  was  cleaned  and  clear  down  to  her 
racing  sails  and  her  bare  necessities. 
There  was  no  fooling  to  go  on  this  day. 
It  was  work  from  morning  to  night,  but 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  office  man  loves, 
because  it  is  so  different  from  his  daily 
occupation,  because  it  employs  those 
muscles  and  -that  gray  matter  which  get 
so  little  exercise  in  this  unemotional  twen- 
tieth century. 

We  got  away  with  two  other  schooners 
all  bunched,  all  close  hauled  along  the 
shore,  beating  out  against  a  sou'wester  for 
the  first  mark  off  Point  Judith  toward 
Block  Island.    The  three  knew  one  another 


'A  toast  to  Dicky." 
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well  and  all  tacitly  agreed  to  keep  to- 
gether, each  watching  her  two  rivals.  We 
on  deck  lay  up  to  windward,  Dicky  at  the 
wheel,  the  captain  near  by  and  the  mate 
for'ard.  Albatross  had  the  weather  posi- 
tion on  a  line  with  us  and  Viking  lay  a 
short  distance  dead  astern  of  us.  But  for 
some  unknown  reason  we  began  to  point 
better  though  going  a  little  slower,  and 
finally  we  lay  about  fifty  yards  astern  of 
Albatross  immediately  in  her  wake.  So 
came  the  first  leg  to  an  end. 

Albatross  swung  round  on  a  pivot  and 
Dicky  followed — ^bad  business  I  thought 
since  we  lay  then  just  on  her  lea  quarter. 
But  Dicky  knew  his  two-sticker  better  than 
I;  for  there  followed  then  as  beautiful  a 
bit  of  seamanship  as  you  may  see  in  a 
year— not  so  uncommon,  to  be  sure,  but  al- 
ways difficult.  Dick  luffed  closer  for  an 
instant  till  we  had  Albatross  over  the  bow- 
sprit and  not  a  length  ahead,  both  of  us 
tearing  along  with  a  rush  that  sent  the  two 
crafts  well  down  on  the  lea.  We  could  see 
the  sailing  master  aboard  the  Albatross 
brushing  a  bit  of  spray  out  of  his  eyes,  but 
do  our  best  not  a  foot  could  Dicky  get,  nor 
an  inch  to  the  weather.  And  then  he  gave 
Empress  a  good  full  and  fell  off  so  that  we 


headed  just  to  leaward  of  the  end  of  her 
boom.  The  added  full  gave  the  dear  old 
boat  a  jump,  and  she  ran  up  under  Alba- 
tross' boom  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  hung  over  our  deck.  There  was  an  in- 
stant of  suspense.  Would  the  great  sail 
take  all  our  wind,  or  did  we  have  headway 
enough  to  catch  the  spill  from  her  foresail 
and  headsails  ?  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
We  lay  there  as  if  hung  to  the  other  boat, 
and  Dicky  set  his  teeth.  But  in  a  moment 
our  craft  began  to  eat  through  Albatross' 
lea,  crawling  inch  by  inch  up  to  her  main- 
mast, and  then  on  to  her  foremast.  There 
we  hung  again  and  waited.  All  the  time 
the  two  big  boats  were  tearing  through  the 
green  seas  as  fast  as  either  or  any  other 
boat  of  the  size  might  go.  On  board  each 
boat  the  crews  and  guests  looked  at  one  an- 
other. They  might  easily  have  exchanged 
courtesies  or  curses,  but  they  were  too  busy 
for  the  one  and  too  polite  for  the  other. 
It  was  a  critical  and  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing moment.  And  then  Empress  began 
surely,  inevitably,  to  crawl  forward  until  we 
got  the  full  air  ahead  of  Albatross'  jib 
topsail,  when  we  jumped  forward,  though 
falling  leaward.  But  each  man  sent  up  a 
silent  shout,  for  Dicky  had  done  the  skilful 
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thing  and  worked  through  the  lea  of  as 
fine  a  craft  as  ever  sailed  the  sea.  Parton, 
who  ran  Albatross,  got  mad  then  and  came 
about,  but  it  was  no  use.  We  had  the 
weather  of  him  and  we  hung  on  until  away 
out  to  Block  Island  buoy  we  swung  in 
around  the  mark,  stood  off  a  little  to  wind- 
ward, and  then  all  hands  eased  sheets  for 
the  second  leg  with  no  ship  in  sight  ahead 
of  our  bowsprit.  But  the  race  was  not 
done  by  a  good  deal.  For,  as  we  ran  away 
to  leaward  with  mammoth  spinnakers  and 
balloon  jibs  Albatross  showed  that  she 
could  oiitfoot  us  running.  Mat  on  our 
weather  she  tore  down  on  us,  took  our 
wind,  and  in  thirty  minutes  by  the  watch 
she  passed  us  as  if  we  had  been  lying  at 
anchor,  Dicky  murmured  things  and  sug- 
gestions that  were  better  left  unsaid  and 
made  the  somewhat  evident  proposition 
that  Albatross  was  a  darn  smooth  thing  on 
a  run.  His  captain  suggested  that  if  Mr. 
Williams  would  ease  a  little  on  the  spinna- 
ker sheet — but  Dicky  requested  him  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  shut  up.  Rela- 
tions aboard  our  frigate  became  slightly 


strained  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  when  at  that  time  we  saw  Albatross, 
then  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead,  pass 
the  second  mark  and  jibe  close  in  I  turned 
to  Richard  to  see  sadness  go  further  over 
his  blue-eyed  countenance.  But  there  in- 
stead stood  a  smile. 

He  luffed  suddenly  and  gave  the  order 
we  all  knew.  Each  squad  took  its  place. 
The  huge  blanket  of  a  spinnaker  must 
come  in,  the  balloon  as  well,  and  main, 
fore,  and  headsails  must  jibe  over  at  the 
same  moment.  In  that  breeze  if  anything 
stuck  it  was  a  lost  race  and  probably  a  lost 
topmast  and  bowsprit  as  well. 

Then  arose  a  cry  from  for'ard,  and  we 
all  looked  to  see  Albatross'  balloon  jib 
fouled  around  the  stay.  It  had  taken  a 
Chinese  jibe  on  its  own  account.  Dicky's 
luff  had  set  him  off  from  the  mark,  but  with 
a  vibrating  command  he  now  swung  in. 
The  great  jib  and  spinnaker  collapsed  in 
perfect  order,  booms  swung  over,  and  we 
luffed  with  a  jam,  close  hauled  on  the  port 
tack  between  Albatross  and  the  mark.  The 
coveted   weather   position   was    ours,   and 
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barring  accidents  the  race  was  ours,  too. 
The  apparent  confusion  on  that  white  deck 
for  a  few  moments  was  something  appaling. 
From  amidships  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
was  nothing  but  immense  quantities  of 
canvas  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  rope;  yet 
the  gentle  Empress  was  flying  onward 
toward  the  home  mark  with  not  so  much 
as  a  foot  of  halyards  or  a  yard  of  canvas 
overboard.  In  spite  of  us  we  all  turned 
toward  Dicky,  and  gave  him  a  good  hon- 
est cheer.  For  that  turn  was  a  hard  one 
and  Charlie  Barr  himself  could  not  have 
done  it  better. 

IV. 

The  race  was  done  and  was  ours;  and 
so,  too,  was  my  race  in  the  open  air  done; 
for  the  week  was  up,  and  that  telegram  and 


those  letters  were  still  lying  on  my  desk 
waiting  for  permission  to  be  filed  and  to 
sink  into  unimportant  history.  There  was 
no  reason  for  ever  answering  them  (for 
the  world  would  still  go  on)  except  that 
strange  reason  in  your  and  my  breast  that 
makes  us  think  we  owe  something  to  some- 
body, or  to  ourselves,  to  do  what  we  have 
agreed  to  do,  to  attend  to  our  duties,  and 
to  obey  our  consciences — except  that  little 
something  that  keeps  civilization  going,  I 
suppose — the  individual  integrity  of  a  na- 
tion. It  was  with  such  a  high  order  of 
moralizing  that  I  left  the  Fall  River  boat 
next  morning  and  walked  sadly  over  to  the 
ofiice  and  asked  Peter  if  the  lady  who  had 
been  informed  of  my  sudden  death  was 
still  waiting. 


MARKSMANSHIP  IN  AMERICA 

By  LIEUTENANT  ALBERT  S.  JONES 

Secretary  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 


BILL  BARKUS,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  New- 
Jersey  National  Guard,  and  a 
gentlemen  who,  except  during  this  week  or 
two  during  the  year,  did  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  work,  had  a  group  of  men  in  his 
tent  at  sundown  one  evening,  lately,  after 
the  day  was  done  and  the  light  had  faded 
over  the  level  plain  of  the  Sea  Girt  camp 
down  on  the  Jersey  Coast.  Everybody  had 
been  'tending  strictly  to  military  business 
during  the  day — and  a  lot  of  business  there 
was — and  everybody  was  glad  of  a  moment 
of  rest,  when  an  officer,  no  matter  how  high 
he  be — even  a  National  Guard  lieutenant 
— may  lie  back  on  the  grass  with  his  feet 
up  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head. 
The  distinguished  soldiers  had  been  march- 
ing and  doing  a  host  of  military  stunts  for 
nearly  twelve  hours,  but  every  one  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  even  the  Bill  first  mentioned 
felt  an  unusual  pleasure  in  being  physi- 
cally tired. 

"  It's  a  great  thing  to  defend  your  coun- 
try from  such  attacks  as  that  made  by  the 


One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first  to-day,"  said 
he.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  decorated, 
or  promoted — or  something." 

"  You'd  have  been  decorated  with  bullet 
holes  from  your  own  men  to-day,  if  there 
had  been  any  bullets  in  the  cartridges," 
said  Peter — Captain  Peter  de  Peister.  "  I 
never  saw  such  wild  use  of  rifles  in  my 
life." 

"  My  men  are  all  right,  Peter.  Don't 
you  worry.  Just  go  out  on  the  range  to- 
morrow and  watch  any  one  who  comes 
there  for  target  practise." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  a  modest  member  of 
the  group.  "  The  percentage  of  flubdubs 
in  this  regiment  is  something  awful." 

"  It's  no  worse  than  any  other  in  the 
Guard,"  Billy  objected. 

"  More  than  that,"  said  the  modest  mem- 
ber, "  it's  not  much  worse  than  the  Regu- 
lars." 

"  Oh,  stuff !  "  said  Peter. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  insisted  Barkus. 

"  You're  wrong —  " 

But  there  the  discussion  started,  which 
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kept  that  one  group  hard,  at  work  until 
taps  called  a  sudden  and  peremptory  halt 
for  the  night. 

In  its  way  it  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, because  the  men  were  not  wholly  mil- 
itary nor  yet  wholly  civilian,  and  they 
could  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question  as 
to  what  is  the  value  of  good  marksmanship 
with  the  rifle,  and  what  are  the  best  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  a  high  standard  among 
the  10,800,000  and  more  men  in  this  coun- 
try, who  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a  gun. 
In  fact  the  informal  talk  suggested  to  the 
modest  member  the  gathering  together  of 
essential  points  after  it  was  over. 
n. 

It  appeared  from  the  discussion — what 
is  no  doubt  true — that  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  that 
the  American  people  are  a  nation  of  marks- 
men. This  belief  has  been  fostered  by  the 
success  of  American  arms  in  the  earlier 
contests  of  our  history.  The  facts  that  we 
outshot,  gun  for  gun,  the  British  on  sea 
and  land  in  both  our  wars,  that  we  outdid 
the  Spaniards  four  years  ago,  at  about 
seven  to  one  in  marksmanship  on  our  war 
vessels,  have  had  their  moral  effect  in  giv- 
ing us  a  name  as  marksmen  all  the  world 
over. 

No  doubt,  too,  in  our  British  wars,  we 
did  outshoot  on  land  and  sea  our  English 
cousins.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
that.  The  Puritan,  the  Pilgrim,  and  the 
Cavalier,  had  to  be  good  shots  and  quick- 
witted at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  way  to 
church,  else  did  they  lose  a  portion  of 
their  head  covering.  Those  pioneers  of 
colonial  days  were  trained  by  Mother 
Necessity  to  use  a  rifle  always,  and  the 
Revolution  came  upon  us  before  we  had 
lost  by  disuse  the  art  of  bringing  down 
game,  whether  it  were  fox  or  redskin  war- 
rior, at  the  first  shot.  And  those  hard- 
boned  woodmen,  who  did  so  much  in  the 
Revolution,  were  only  following  out  their 
daily  occupation  as  the  cowboys  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  later  were  fol- 
lowing theirs  when  they  went  as  Rough 
Riders  to  Santiago. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  Instead  of 
five  or  six  million  people,  we  are  getting 
on  toward  eighty  millions,  and  the  days  of 
the  Redman  danger  and  the  pioneer  life 
are  gone  for  all  but  a  few  of  that  huge 
army.     As  a  result,  it  dawned  upon  that 


little  group  at  Sea  Girt,  just  before  taps 
blew  over  the  camp,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  American  soldier  to-day — in  1902 
— whether  regular  or  militia,  does  not 
know  how  to  shoot  with  any  very  high 
order  of  marksmanship. 

If  this  is  so,  there  is  something  wrong; 
for,  without  growing  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  some  great  power,  or 
at  the  prospect  of  any  war  at  all,  or  of 
preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  if  we  are  to  have 
any  army  at  all,  whether  of  60,000  men  or 
six  men,  they  certainly  should  know  how 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle.  And  yet  high  authority  says, 
that  of  the  224,000  men  enlisted  for  the 
Spanish  War  168,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  knew 
practically  nothing  about  marksmanship, 
or  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Before  this  point  was  fairly  reached  in 
the  discussion  that  night,  there  were  sev- 
eral worldwide  wars  in  operation,  and  the 
United  States  was  being  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  because  nobody  could  shoot. 
Indeed,  the  excitement  became  so  great 
that  everybody  had  arisen  from  his  reclin- 
ing posture  on  the  ground,  and  each  was 
shaking  his  finger  at  the  other,  while  all 
laid  down  different  laws  at  once.  And  then 
when  the  wars  were  over,  and  Sea  Girt 
still  lay  quiet  in  the  moonlight  with  dim 
sentinels  and  white  ghost  tents  and  pass- 
ing figures  upon  its  green  bosom,  these 
jingoes  got  to  the  stage  of  proposing  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement — for  the  per- 
fection of  marksmanship  in  the  American 
soldier. 

in. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere.  England  is  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  importance  of  fostering  good  marks- 
manship and  there  it  is  made  one  of  the 
important  outdoor  sports.  Tier  rulers  and 
leaders  are  patrons  of  the  great  rifle  meet 
held  at  Bisley  each  year.  Last  year  over 
$11,500  was  donated  in  cash  for  prizes,  the 
list  being  headed  by  the  king  with  $1,250. 
Among  other  contributors  were :  the  City 
of  London,  $525;  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York,  $500;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  $250.  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  who  brought  a  team  of  riflemen 
to  this  country  in  the  eighties,  remarked 
in  a  newspaper  interview,  that  we  would 
never  be  able  to  have  great  rifle  shooting 
tournaments  here  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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we  did  not  have  the  nobility  to  set  the 
example  of  patronage.  It  may  be  true  we 
have  not  the  nobility,  but  we  have  an 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  money,  which,  if 
brought  to  see  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion and  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  would 
shortly  outdo  the  efforts  of  our  English 
cousins  completely.  The  British  idea  is  to 
make  a  sport  or  pastime  out  of  this  process 
of  learning  marksmanship.  With  this  in 
view    the    National    Rifle    Association    of 


lations  for  their  affiliation.  Several  new 
ranges  have  been  and  are  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  country,  and  200 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  over  17,000, 
have  already  affiliated  with  the  national 
body.  Each  of  these  clubs  must  have  at 
least  twenty  members.  Each  pays  an  affili- 
ation fee  of  $2.50  per  year  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

The    rules    and   practise    regulations    of 
each  club  must  be  submitted  and  approved 


?  J    I** 


Sounding  the  Signal. 


Great  Britain,  recognizing  the  value  of 
having  branch  rifle  clubs  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  last  year  approached  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  war 
office,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  such 
privileges  as  could  be  granted.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  council  was  appointed,  and 
met  in  conference  a  committee  of  the  war 
office.  The  National  Rifle  Association  was 
appointed  as  a  central  organization  for 
such  clubs,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  regu- 


by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 
when  the  ranges  are  open  for  use  by  the 
members  there  must  be  an  authorized  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  shooting  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  club  are  properly  observed.  If  pos- 
sible this  person  is  to  be  a  man  who  can  act 
as  instructor. 

Furthermore,  the  club  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition when  not  in  use  must  be  stored  in  a 
place  provided  by  the  club  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  On  no  account  are  club  rifles  or  am- 
munition to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
individual  members.  The  lords  commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  treasury  have 
sanctioned  the  exemption  from  gun  license 
of  each  rifle  belonging  to  an  affiliated  club, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  club  and  used 
only  at  rifle  ranges. 

Finally  the  government  issues  to  each 
club  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  year 
for  each  member,  and  sells  to  the  club 
cartridges  in  excess  of  this  number  at  the 
rate  of  £4  13s.,  or  about  $21.63,  per  thou- 
sand. 

The  Swiss  rifle  clubs  have  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  and  owe  their  prosperity  mainly 
to  such  connection.  To  fully  understand 
the  conditions  of  rifle  shooting,  we  must 
look  into  the  organization  of  the  army,  as 
they  are  very  closely  allied.  The  Swiss 
army  consists  of  a  militia,  in  which  all 
men  are  liable  to  serve  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty  years.  In  the  first  year, 
speaking  of  the  infantry  only,  each  man 
undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  is  for  twelve  years  a 
member  of  the  elite,  in  which  he  under- 
goes a  training  of  sixteen  days  for  two 
years.  From  his  thirteenth  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  service,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
landwehr,  a  force  of  which  30  per  cent,  are 
armed  and  required  to  undergo  inspection 
once  a  year.  Every  member  of  the  elite, 
the  landwehr,  and  the  armed  landsturm  is 
obliged  annually  to  perform  rifle  practise 
similar  to  our  close  firing,  consisting  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  rounds,  which  he  may 
do  in  a  recognized  shooting  club  under 
strictly  regulation  conditions ;  having  done 
this,  he  is  exempted  from  a  musketry 
course,  lasting  three  days,  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  undergo. 

The  government  pays  to  the  clubs  the 
value  of  the  ammunition  used  in  the  above 
regulation  practise,  and  the  firers  can 
claim  it  of  the  club.  If  a  man  obtains  the 
requisite  score  with  a  small  number  of 
shots,  he  can  claim  a  somewhat  larger  sura 
than  the  ammunition  has  cost  him.  If  he 
has  to  fire  a  maximum  number  of  rounds 
(forty),  he  is  slightly  the  loser.  Thus  he 
is  induced  to  do  his  best.  The  govern- 
ment supplies  the  club  with  ammunition 
for  private  practise  at  the  rate  of  six  cen- 
times per  round,  the  cost  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment    being     eight     centimes.     Every 


member  of  the  elite,  the  landwehr,  and  of 
the  armed  landsturm  keeps  his  rifle  at 
home,  subject  to  inspection,  and  can  use  it 
for  practise  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  representation  of 
the  military  authorities  on  the  committees 
of  the  recognized  clubs,  and  every  such 
club  must  admit  an  inspecting  officer  to 
its  range  at  any  time  at  which  rifle  prac- 
tise is  proceeding. 

A  local  rifle  club  can  be  recognized,  if 
its  members  are  ten  or  more  in  number, 
and  the  regulation  musketry  practise  may 
be  fired  on  its  range,  if  the  range  fulfils 
the  necessary  conditions.  The  members' 
subscriptions  vary  from  nothing  to  $1  or 
$1.50  per  annum;  in  wealthy  clubs  there 
may  be  only  an  entrance  subscription. 
Where  there  is  no  regular  subscription  an 
occasional  contribution  may  be  levied  to 
meet  expenses.  The  club  shooting  takes 
place  for  the  most  part  on  Sundays,  and 
sweepstakes  or  other  matches  with  small 
entrance  fees  are  commonly  arranged.  In 
1898  there  were  in  Switzerland  3,446  rifle 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  210,491,  of 
whom  163,409  fired  the  regulation  course. 
The  number  of  clubs  and  members  has 
risen  almost  continuously  since  1874,  when 
the  regulations  for  the  annual  musketry 
course,  in  connection  with  the  clubs,  went 
into  effect.  Thus  the  Swiss  rifle  clubs  are 
usually  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  mil- 
itary regulation  rifle  practise ;  the  govern- 
ment supplies  them  with  ammunition  be- 
low cost  price,  and  the  members  can  keep 
the  government  rifles  in  their  own  homes. 

Even  Canada  has  a  national  association, 
called  the  Dominion  Rifle  Association. 
Affiliated  with  it  are  twenty  six  minor  as- 
sociations from  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  The  government  of  Can- 
ada gives  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000  to  the 
Dominion  Rifle  Association,  and  a  free 
issue  of  ammunition  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing. There  is  also  a  limited  issue  of  am- 
munition annually  made  to  the  provincial 
associations.  The  military  department  of 
Canada  is  now  considering  a  plan  to  make 
rifle  clubs  a  reserve  of  the  active  militia, 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these 
will  consist  of  regularlv  enlisted  members 
of  the  militia,  and  each  member  will  re- 
ceive 200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  sea- 
son. The^ther  class  will  consist  of  clubs 
with  private  members,  and  these  will  get 
100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.     The 
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clubs  will  be  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  government.  The  Dominion 
Rifle  Association  is  also  assisted  in  its 
efforts  by  the  banks  throughout  Canada, 
which  make  annual  contributions  to  the 
expenses  of  the  yearly  meeting. 

France  has  several  thousand  small  rifle 
clubs  throughout  the  republic  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Union  of  the 
Shooting  Societies  of  France. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  government 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  other 
nations  in  certain  directions,  and  make  the 
ISTational  Association  a  part  of  the  army 
in  some  allied  capacity.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  could  be  done  without  difficulty, 
when  not  only  the  American  regulars,  not 
alone  the  American  militiaman,  but  thou- 
sands of  citizens  could  amuse  themselves  at 
a  good  sport  while  learning  the  use  of  a 
firearm  that  might  and  may  at  any  time  be 
of  great  value  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. 

For  example,  let  the  Government — the 
War  Department — ally  the  ISTational  As- 
sociation to  itself.  Then  let  Congress 
~enact  a  law  by  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  issue  to  each  club  of  twenty-five  or 
more  members  affiliated  with  the  ISTational 


Rifle  Association  one  rifle  for  each  five 
members,  and  sufificient  ammunition  for 
regular  practise.  Government  rifles  could 
be  sold  to  club  members  at  cost,  and  paper 
targets,  pasters,  score  sheets,  and  report 
blanks  could  be  furnished  free  on  requisi- 
tion of  the  secretaries  of  the  clubs.  There 
might  be  also  a  medal  to  be  given  to  each 
member  of  an  affiliated  club  who  qualified 
under  a  code  adopted  by  the  Government, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  would  natu- 
rally be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
T^ational  Rifle  Association,  and  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  State  teams  to 
the  place  of  the  national  competition. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  United  States 
regulars  should  be  represented. 

"  That,"  said  Peter,  as  he  lay  back  with 
his  hand  behind  his  head  again,  "  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  need." 

"  Well,  who's  going  to  get  it  done  ? " 
asked  somebody. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War,"  said  one. 

"  The  President,"  said  another. 

"  Congress,  some  Senator,"  said  a  third. 

"  You're  all  wrong,"  said  Bill.  "  There's 
only  one  power  can  do  it,  and  that  is — 
public  opinion.  Until  you  get  that,  you 
don't  get  any  results." 


TANGLED   LINES 


By    ARTHUR    E.     McFARLANE 


THAT  day  we  had  taken  dinner  "down 
the  river."  Matt  had  swung  the 
tea-pail  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of 
balsamy  cedars,  themselves  in  the  high, 
cool  shadows  of  the  "  big  woods."  And 
there,  well  away  from  the  roar  of  the  Falls 
and  the  white  glare  of  the  all  surrounding 
limestone,  we  had  eaten  half  our  morn- 
ing's "  take  "  of  bass,  and  were  now  in  the 
after  dinner  period  of  torpidly  luxurious 
rumination. 

The  hour  invoked  tobacco;  and  Gunn 
and  the  Major,  wallowing  like  beasts  of  the 
field  flat  on  a  thick,  springy  bed  of  winter- 
green,  were  alternately  thrusting  their 
noses  deep  into  the  cold,  spicy  young 
leaves  and  gruntingly  emitting  huge  blue 
clouds  that  choked  all  marauding  mos- 
quitoes for  yards  around  us.  Our  old  guide 
and  host,  however,  took  his  siesta  with 
more  of  the  dignity  of  the  higher  man. 
What  called  for  large,  full  pipes  with  us 
called  for  a  gently  argumentative  excur- 
sion into  philosophy  with  him.  Gunn's  re- 
mark about  women  had  started  him,  and 
now  of  the  nature  of  love  he  spoke,  and 
why  the  Cupid-beshotten  immediately  fall 
from  the  high  estate  and  lose  all  the  fine- 
ness of  fibre  of  the  true  fisherman. 

"For  they  do,"  he  said;  "I've  seen  it  a 
dozen  times  since  I've  been  keepin'  The 
Forks  here.  There's  somethin'  about  the 
love  business  that  pulls  a  young  man  down 
right  away.  I've  knowed  cases  where  he 
was  as  keen  a  sport  as  ever  raanoeu- 
vred  a  five  pounder  into  a  gafinet — yes, 
and  the  girl  was  fit  to  be  his  sister  in  the 
craft.  But  once  they  got  their  lines 
crossed,  they'd  just  set  on  the  bank  googoo- 
bletherin'  to  each  other,  and  after  the 
first  half  hour  they  couldn't  'a'  told  you 
whether  they  were  trollin'  or  stillfishin'. 
Yes,  sir,  I've  peen  that,  and  right  in  the 
best  bass  month  I've  ever  known  in  New 
Ontario,  too!  And,  when  people  'U  act 
that  a-way,  what's  the  use  of  talkin'  any 
further  ?  ISTo,  sir,  fishin'  and  the'  love  game 
are  oncompatible.  You  can't  mix  them. 
And    there's    just    where    a    young    New 


Yorker,  Harrison,  by  name,  made  a  big 
mistake  up  here  four  or  five  year  ago. 

" '  How  did  Harrison  get  tangled  up  ? 
And  who  was  the ,  "unhappy  girl  ? '  Well, 
now,  if  you  think  them  Rapids  bass  can 
go  onfed  for  another  fifteen  minutes,  I'll 
tell  ye." 

We  were  willing  to  let  our  reels  cool  for 
another  hour  if  excuse  offered,  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  ahead. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place  this  Har- 
rison had  been  up  here  already  that  year, 
along  with  a  lot  of  oldtimers,  and  he'd 
taken  back  his  eighty -pound  '  coffin '  of 
'lunge  and  bass  with  the  rest  of  them.  And 
some  of  them  fish  had  gone  to  the  old 
lawyer  chap  Harrison  had  picked  out  for 
a  father-in-law — Abbot,  Wilson  M.  Ab- 
bot, his  name  was.  And  it  was  really  with 
him,  and  not  with  the  daughter.  Miss 
Mamie,  that  Harrison  become  entangled. 

"  Now,  as  I  got  the  story — and  between 
what  I  saw  and  heard  myself  and  what 
came  to  me  through  the  women,  I  reckon 
I  got  it  pretty  near  entire — the  young 
fellow  wasn't  by  any  means  in  as  hopeful 
•a  position  with  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
was  with  the  girl.  Not  that  Abbot  had  any 
real  reason  to  be  averse  to  him;  but  just 
from  the  general  point  o'  view  of  fathers 
with  daughters  he  showed  himself  none  too 
cordial  an'  encouragin' — though  he  wasn't 
what  you  could  call  hostile,  exactly.  But 
he  had  a  nasty  bad  temper  and  an  X-ray 
way  of  lookin'  at  a  young  man  that  was 
calculated  to  make  him  cautious.  And 
Harrison  felt  the  need  of  layin'  a  good 
many  peace  offerin's  on  his  altar  before 
goin'  to  the  matter  of  Miss  Mamie. 

"  Well,  as  luck  had  it,  old  Abbot  was  a 
fishin'  man,  too — and  of  the  fishin'est  sort. 
Under  the  shelf  of  his  law  library  that  he 
used  the  most  he'd  hung  his  cabinet  of 
flies.  And,  he  owned  himself,  that  he  never 
used  the  one  without  eetchin  to  use  the 
other.  That  bein'  so,  showin'  an  old  hound 
a  dead  man's  glove  couldn't  start  it  movin' 
any  quicker  than  them  bass — and  the  story 
of  the  five  hundredweight  more  that  Har- 


' There's  no  use  tryin'  to  mix  fishin'  and  the  love  business.' 
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"  He  was  ketchin'  more  fish  than  was  mebbe  good  for  his 
prospects." 

rison's  crowd  had  broiiglit  back  with  them 
— started  him  hanker  in' for  the  place  where 
they'd    been    ketched.     Well,    right    there 


the  young  feller  saw  his  openin',  and  he 
jumped  straight  in.  He'd  had  his  holidays, 
but  if  Mr.  Abbot  would  like  to  try  a  fort- 
night up  on  the  Wistassining,  he'd  be  only 
too  glad  to  strike  north  again  along  with 
him  and  show  him  the  ropes. 

"  And,  sure  enough,  next  week  in  they 
came.  And  with  them  came  Miss  Mamie, 
too.  For  she  was  an  out-of-door,  manny 
sort  of  a  girl  in  a  good  many  ways,  and 
she'd  often  gone  fishin'  with  her  dad  be- 
fore. In  this  case,  I  take  it  that  she  and 
Harrison  had  a  pretty  good  understandin' 
that  things  were  goin'  to  be  settled  in  that 
fortnight.  And,  well,  I  guess,  too,  that 
she  had  all  the  girl's  longin'  to  be  standin' 
just  outside  the  door,  so  to  speak — not  ex- 
actly listenin'  and  not  exactly  peepin',  but 
just  there — while  the  momentyous  inter- 
view was  goin'  on.  Anyways,  she  made  the 
old  gentleman  bring  her,  and  they  all 
landed  together,  ready  for  the  entanglin'. 
It  came,  too. 

"  In  those  first  days,  when  Harrison  and 
her  dad  didn't  go  below  the  Dam,  Miss 
Mamie  used  to  slip  down  through  the 
woods  and  watch  them.  A  man  is  never 
greatly  concerned  as  to  the  opinion  his 
people  have  of  the  girl  he's  set  his  choice 
on;  but,  with  the  young  woman,  it  always 
seems  as  if  the  man  doubles  in  value  in 
her  eyes  when  her  father  and  brothers  take 
to  him.  And  Miss  Mamie  would  stand 
there  rejoicin'  as  much  to  see  the  two  of 
them  fishin'  side  by  side  as  if  they  were 
walkin'  arm  in  arm.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  might  better  have  been  baitin'  their 
lines  twenty  miles  apart. 

"  I  suppose  the  real  and  underlyin'  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  in  Abbot's  bein'  such  a 
reg'lar,  Simon-pure,  old  school  style  of 
fishin'  man.  He  was  the  sort  that  took  it 
like  a  second  profession — and  he  went 
after  a  fish  pretty  much  as  earnest  as  he'd 
'a'  gone  about  gettin'  the  law  barbs  into 
a  prisoner.  If  once  he  got  a  big  bite  in 
one  place,  he'd  want  to  stay  right  there 
till  he  got  that  bass;  and  he'd  rather  tease 
and  pester  a  fish  into  takin'  a  bait  it 
didn't  want  than  ketch  it  a-leppin'  with 
somethin'  it  was  ravin'  for.  And  he'd 
rather  land  one  with  sixty  foot  of  spun 
spider  web  threaded  to  a  rye  straw  than 
twenty  with  a  two  pound  bamboo.  Oh,  he 
had  the  traditions,  all  right !  He  not  only 
made  a  second  profession  but  a  fine  art  of 
it.     And,  like  that  painter  chap  up  here 
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last  summer,  he  couldn't  seem  to  work 
right  if  any  one  else  was  in  the  same 
quarter  section  with  him.  He  couldn't  be 
left  too  lonesome  for  his  taste ! 

"  Well,  Harrison,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  hadn't  the  first  notion  of  leavin'  him 
lonesome.  Harrison,  too,  aimed  to  keep 
things  movin'  by  engagin'  in  entertainin' 
.  conversation,  which — irritatin'er  than  a 
run  o'  sunfish,  as  it  is  to  any  true  fishin' 
man — was  ten  times  so  in  this  case, 
becaiTse  the  young  feller  couldn't  help 
showin'  that,  let  alone  feelin'  any  proper 
respect  for  the  greatest  sport  on  earth,  his 
mind  wasn't  even  on  it !  But  there  was 
somethin'  else,  too,  and  somethin'  more 
than  all  else  maddenin'  to  the  old  man. 
For  it  went  without  sayin'  that,  as  he 
fished  with  unendin'  art  and  science  and  in 
all  ways  aecordin'  to  Hoyle,  he  had  the 
very  nateral  feelin'  that  his  catches  ought 
to  bear  daily  witness  onto  that.  But,  bury 
me,  if  day  after  day  young  Harrison  didn't 
beat  him  out  either  two  to  one  in  number 
or  two  pounds  to  one  in  heft ! 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  so.  I'm  no  backer  of 
the  little  bar'foot  boy  with  the  maple  gad 
and  the  bent  pin.  I  bet  my  money  on  the 
city  feller  with  the  thirty  dollar  rod  and 
the  silk  tackle  every  time.  But  this  here 
old  Abbot  was  just  up  agin'  one  of  them 
runs  of  bad  luck  that,  when  they  come, 
stick  to  yer  like  a  cold  in  March.  Now,  I 
reckon  chance  couldn't  take  sides  agin'  a 
saint  more'n  three  times  in  succession 
without  gittin'  him  kind  of  on  the  raw. 
And,  as  I  told  you,  the  temper  of  Wilson 
M.  Abbot  wasn't  anyways  saintly.  There- 
fore, about  the  fourth  time  he'd  had  to  fish 
beside  young  Harrison  all  day,  and  then 
show  creel  to  creel  with  him  when  they 
came  home  to  us  at  night,  he  was  in  a 
pretty  good  condition  to  sour  cream.  And 
what  raade  the  hames  gall  him  forty  times 
worse  was  that  he  hadn't  any  chance  to 
let  loose  his  feelin's.  For  Harrison  had 
brought  him  up  here  and  was  actin'  as  his 
guide  with  a  generosity  there  was  no 
shakin'  off;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  set 
back  and  show  a  graceful  appreciation 
of  it. 

"  Of  course,  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days  the  young  feller  begun  to  suspect 
that  somehow  he  wasn't  smoothin'  the  way 
and  gettin'  close  to  the  old  gentleman  at 
the  rate  he  should  be.  But  he  was  so 
stone  blind  that  he  couldn't  see  where  the 


"  He  was  in  pretty  grood  condition  to  sour  cream." 

real  trouble  was  at  all.  And  the  more  the 
old  feller  got  raw,  the  more  Harrison  piled 
on  his  persecutin'  friendship  and  goodwill. 
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"  Don't  stand  there  argruingr  like  a  fool,  but  cut  quick  ! ' 

He  did  sort  of  understand  in  time  that  he 
was  ketchin'  more  fish  than  was  mebbe 
good  for  his  prospects.  But  then,  when 
he  begun  apologizin'  and  sayin'  soothin' 
things  to  old  Abbot,  you  can  lay  to  it  that 
he  didn't  ease  the  situation  a  whole  lot  by 
that! 

"  Well,  Friday  afternoon  of  that  week 
he  got  a  warnin'  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  taken.  They  were  fishin'  in  In- 
jun Channel;  and,  while  the  old  feller  was 
workin'  overtime  feedin'  out  bait,  Harri- 
son pulled  in  first  a  three-pounder  '  small- 
mouth,'  and  then  a  five-pounder  yalla  bass, 
and  then  two  more  thumpin'  good  '  small- 
mouths.'  And  every  time,  o'  course,  he 
made  some  new  excuse  to  explain  every- 
thing comin'  his  way. 

"  Then  all  of  a  sudden  old  Abbot  feels 
somethin'  on  his  line  at  last,  and  starts 
rippin'  her  in.  But  it  don't  take  him  many 
seconds  to  see  it  ain't  no  fish.  '  It  must  be 
weeds  or  a  dead  branch,'  he  thinks.  But 
when  he  finds  a  big,  six-inch,  green-caked, 
slab  of  a  clam  closed  about  his  hook — my 
Lord,  he  just  takes  all  the  insult  and  in- 
sinooation  out  of  that  poor,  harmless  beast 


that  malice  could  'a'  put  into 
it !  He  blows  off  like  he's  clean 
lost  his  head,  and  chucks  it 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  tries  to  smash  it  flat  first 
with  a  'lunge  club  and  then 
with  his  heels,  and  damnin'  the 
tackle — which  was  some  Har- 
rison had  made  him  a  gift  of — 
swears  he  isn't  goin'  to  fish  on 
that  godforsaken  sandbank  two 
minutes  Ion  ger !  And,  of 
course,  Harrison  had  to  como 
back  with  him,  which,  for  all 
he  wanted  to  stand  in  with  the 
old  gentleman,  made  him  feel 
that  he  had  a  grievance. 

"  In  the  evenin'  he  and  Miss 
Mamie  used  to  walk  out  to  the 
old  wharf  together ;  and,  by  her 
own    confession    afterward,   he 
told    her    that    night    that    he 
didn't  think  things  was  gittin' 
any  more  propitious.     But  she 
felt   sure  they  must  be.     Peo- 
ple draw  together  without  real- 
ly  knowin'   it.     Just   wait    till 
Dad  got  his  first  really  big  one. 
Maybe  it  would  come  next  day. 
And   Harrison,   feelin'   that   to 
hang  on  waitin'  for  such  a  chance  wasn't 
exactly  doin'  the  heroic,  said  flat  that  he'd 
about  decided  that  no  matter  what  came, 
big  fish  or  little,  he'd  have  that  settlement 
next  day  anyways. 

"  Well,  that  next  day  was  just  about  one 
hundred  per  cent,  more  unpropitious  than 
any  day  before  it.  The  old  man  showed 
himself  ugly  right  from  the  minute  he  got 
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up.  Anybody  could  'a'  seen 
that  that  clam  was  layin'  on  his 
mind  with  a  heaviness  that  was 
nowhere  near  digestin'.  But 
Harrison  rushed  on  to  his  de- 
struction like  a  bullhead  into 
a  gillnet. 

"  They  came  down  to  the  first 
Falls.  That  year  the  water 
was  so  low  that  you  could  get 
out  halfway  across  the  river  by 
leppin'  from  rock  to  rock  along 
the  ledge;  and  there,  standin' 
in  the  mist,  you  could  whip  the 
BMck  Pool  from  above.  And 
that  was  what  old  man  Abbot 
did;  he  worked  his  way  out  to 
that  particular  place  up  by  the 
pitch  of  the  Falls,  and  he  took 
the  minnie  pail  with  him,  too. 

"  Now,  that  was  low  down 
nasty  of  him  right  in  the  be- 
ginnin'.  For  there  wasn't 
much  more  than  standin'  room 
for  one  up  there,  and  in  conse- 
quence, Harrison,  for  all  he 
was  blind  to  most  sportin' 
sense,   couldn't   in   reason   and  < 

fairness  follow  him.  And  not 
only  had  the  old  gentleman  de- 
prived him  of  the  solace  and  comfort  of 
his  society  but  he'd  taken  them  minnies  as 
well !  The  young  feller  could  either  use 
frogs,  which  Rapids  bass  won't  touch  once 
in  a  hundred  years;  or  he  could  fall  back 
on  artificial  bait,  which  was  of  just  about 
as  unlikely  f  etchin'  power !  However  much 
a  man  may  feel  like  propitiatin'  his  choice 
for  a  father-in-law,  he's  none  the  less  got 


I  guess  I'll— see — you— damned— before— I — cut— at— all ! ' 


the  human  limit  to  his  endurance.  And 
right  there  Harrison  got  mad.  But  he 
didn't  say  anything.  He  just  took  his 
place  down  below  opposite  the  old  feller, 
and  commenced  to  fish  the  Pool,  too — 
'  skitterin  '  with  a  '  Devon.' 

" And  then  the  hoodoo  that  had  been 
sittin'  tight  on  old  Abbot's  neck  for  the 
last  week  once  more  dug  its  claws  in,  and 
winked  a  few,  and  got  down  to  work  again. 
Harrison  had  a  six  pound  'lunge  almost  at 
the  first  cast,  and  then  he  got  a  three 
pound  '  small-mouth,'  and  theti  two  more 
little  'lunge.  And  time  after  time  the  old 
man  brought  his  minnie  through  those 
under-the-falls  eddies  as  if  it  was  the 
livin'est  '  shiner '  that  ever  run  from  a 
bass — but  never  did  it  get  so  much  as  a 
look  in! 

"  I  reckon  it  was  his  guilty  conscience 
that  made  him  act  so  partic'lar  poisonous; 
anyways,  when  he'd  gone  through  about 
half  an  hour  of  that,  he  deliberately 
fetched  in  his  line,  and  jerkin'  loose  the 
English  gut  hook  that  Harrison  had  give' 
him,  he  chucked  it  into  the  Pool.  Then  he 
reached  down  one  of  his  own  old  '  No.  3s  ' 
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from  his  hatband.  And  at  thai,  though  the 
young  feller  had  just  put  the  gaff  under 
another  four-pounder,  he  took  offense  good 
and  fierce ! 

"  Zip-p  !  And  then  a  second  time,  zip-p  ! 
They  both  must  have  got  their  bites  about 
as  near  together  as  it's  possible  for  two 
bites  to  come ;  and  nary  a  doubt  had  either 
of  them  that  he'd  got  his  first !  Therefore, 
when  them  two  fish  both  cut  for  the  centre 
of  the  Pool,  and  had  the  lines  crossed  and 
sawin'  in  aboiit  four  jiffies,  and  it  was  the 
old  propysition  of  '  only  one  or  neither,' 
there  was,  right  there,  a  great  big  double 
door  swung  wide  for  trouble! 

"  '  Cut,'  yells  the  old  man. 

"  If  Harrison  hadn't  tightened  his  jaw 
along  with  his  grip  on  his  rod,  I  reckon 
his  mouth  would  have  pretty  near  fell  open. 
As  it  was,  for  the  two  seconds  he  could  take 
his  eyes  from  his  line  he  gaped  at  old  Ab- 
bot like  he'd  gone  batty. 

"Well?  Well?  Well?  Cooped  up  there 
on  his  ledge  the  old  feller  was  fairly  danc- 
in',  and  his  arms  was  goin'  like  a  two  man 
pump.  And  just  then  his  fish  lepped — 
three  foot  of  wavy  green  as  thick  as  your 
arm.  It  was  a  'lunge  that'd  go  fifteen  or 
eighteen  pound — a  weight  you  won't  get  in 
the  Rapids  twice  a  year! 

"  That  sent  him  clear  crazy.  '  Oh, 
Heavens  and  Earth,'  he  yells  again,  '  what 
are  you  waiting  for  ?  If  you  haven't  got  a 
knife,  use  your  cigar  clip,  but  cut  so77ie 
way  or  other ! ' 

"  '  T  cut  ? '  says  Harrison,  turnin'  pale 
for  all  the  way  he  had  to  work  his  reel; 
'  and  when  I  had  first  bite  ?  Well,  sir,  I've 
stood  a  good  deal  from  you  to-day,  but 
this  is  just  a  trifle  too  much ! ' 

" '  You  got  the  first  hite?    Well,  of  all—' 

"Whoosh!  Plug-g!  The  old  man's 
'lunge  had  jumped  again.  '  Good  Lord  ! ' 
he  shrieks,  pretty  near  weepin',  '  Didn't 
you  see  the  size  of  him?  Don't  stand  there 
arguing  like  a  fool,  but  cut  quick ! ' 

"  '  No,'  saj^s  Harrison,  slow  and  between 
his  teeth.  '  I  guess  I  won't  cut  quick, 
or  slow  either.  I  guess  I'll — see — you — 
damned — before — I — cut — at — all !  ' 

"  As  I  remember  old  time  navigatin'  on 
the  Upper  Lakes,  a  sailin'  master  whose 
anchor'd  been  fouled  generally  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  toward  displayin'  temper.  But 
I  reckon,  in  them  minutes  followin',  Wil- 
son M.  Abbot  capped  all  previous  perform- 
ances!    And   when,   all   of   a    sudden,   his 


tackle  went  slack,  and  that  '  No.  3  '  of  his 
ran  up  Harrison's  line  and  dropped  back 
into  the  water  clean  as  it  came  off  the 
card,  I  guess  that  puttin'  him  under  the 
Falls  wouldn't  'a'  cooled  his  gills ! 

"  As  for  Harrison,  he  just  let  him  sliver, 
and  went  ahead  and  landed  his  fish.  It 
was  another  big  bass ;  but  when  he  got  him 
out  on  shore  he  took  and  give  him  one 
ferocious  fling  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
Pool  again.  Then,  gatherin'  up  his  traps, 
he  struck  off  for  the  house. 

"  The  end  of  this  story  don't  lie  along 
the  lines  you  probably  think  it  does.  For 
just  at  the  turn  of  the  river  path  Harri- 
son met  Miss  Mamie,  and  he  shoved  by 
her  white  hot,  refusin'  to  answer  to  this 
or  to  that.  Wherefore,  she  was  about  half 
of  no  time  jumpin'  to  the  very  wrongest 
kind  of  conclusion.  And  when  Papa  Ab- 
bot came  blowin'  up  the  path  two  minutes 
later  he  walked  into  a  daughter  who  was 
lookin'  for  him  simply  blazin' ! 

"  I  guess  it  must  have  taken  him  some 
time  to  brace  himself  and  get  his  breath 
and  bearin's  for  that  second  development. 
But  when  he  did,  I  reckon  the  turn  his 
breakout  took  astonished  Miss  Mamie  even 
more  than  hers  had  astonished  him.  '  Well, 
good  Heavens,'  I  heard  him  roarin',  when 
I  came  on  thera  in  the  middle  of  it,  '  don't 
I  knoiv  he  is !  Am  I  blind  AZ-together !  Do 
you  young  fools  imagine  that  when  a  man's 
daughter  grows  old  enough  to  marry  his 
brains  turn  to  bran  mash?  Why  in  Sam 
Hill  couldn't  he  have  spoken  before  he 
came  up  here?  Would  any  sane  man  im- 
agine that  he  would  leave  it  to  ruin  good 
fishing  with !  But,  here,  day  in,  day  out, 
he's  been  following  me  around  holding  it 
over  my  head,  and  giving  me  the  most 
utterly  damnable  luck  that  mortal  man 
ever  had  with  a  rod!  And  if  you  think — 
if  you  think,  my  girl,  that  because  he's 
caught  a  few  more  than  me  this  week,  he's 
anything  but  the  worst  apology  for  a  fish- 
ing man — and  as  for  having  any  fishing 
honor — But,  oh,  go  off! — and  take  him  with 
you  !  If  you  don't  keep  him  away  from  me, 
I'll,  I'll  pitch  him  in ! ' 

"  After  that  Harrison  confined  himself 
pretty  much  to  Miss  Mamie.  He  lost  a 
week  of  sport  that  he'll  never  ketch  up  on 
again;  but  I  suppose  in  a  way,  he  coiddn't 
do  anything  else.  For,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginnin',  there's  no  use  tryin'  to  mix  fishin' 
and  the  love  business." 


HUNTING   RHINOCEROS   ON 
THE   UPPER   NILE 

By  EWART  S.   GROGAN 

Author  of  "  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  ' 


I]Sr  the  last  despairing  hope  of  obtain- 
ing fresh  supplies  from  Kampala  by 
the  road  from  Uganda  to  the  Upper 
Nile,  I  remained  at  Wadelai,  Emin  Pasha's 
old  station,  for  upward  of  a  month.  Lieu- 
tenant Cape,  R.  A.,  was  in  command  of  the 
station,  and  together  we  went  into  the 
Shuli  country  for  a  few  days'  hunting. 

We  pitched  our  tents  under  a  large  tree 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  populous 
Shuli  village,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  the 
natives  to  go  out  and  endeavor  to  locate 
game. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  gave  the  Shulis  a 
splendid  reputation  as  keen  and  fearless 
hunters,  a  reputation  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  they  entirely  failed  to  live  up  to.  By 
much  baksheesh  and  promise  of  more,  we 
did  prevail  upon  sundry  gentlemen  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  craft  to  stroll  about 
the  country.  But  for  several  days  their 
efforts  were  not  productive  of  startling  re- 
sults. There  certainly  was  or  had  been  a 
bull  giraffe  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  as 
for  four  consecutive  days  we  were  shown, 
with  no  little  assumption  of  acumen, 
traces  varying  from  two  to  seven  days  old. 
One  elderly  optimist  after  leading  us  a 
weary  tramp  for  hours  over  sun-baked 
stones  and  through  ingenious  thorns,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  ascended  a  hill 
higher  and  more  inaccessible  than  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
he  had  seen  the  beast.  To  bear  out  this 
statement  he  summoned  by  a  peculiar 
whistle  another  elderly  optimist,  who 
emerged  from  a  thorn  tree  and  averred 
that  he  had  been  watching  the  giraffe  since 
elderly  optimist  number  one  had  left  him 
in  the  early  morning.  He  assured  us  in 
hissing  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  penetrating 
whispers,  that  the  mythical  brute  had  lain 
down  behind  a  bush,  which  he  indicated 
about  half  a  mile  away.  With  all  the 
creeping  and  mysterious  caution  of  the 
climax  of  a  stage  villainy  we  approached 


the  bush  and  found  a  sun-baked  patch  of 
sand  tenanted  by  a  puff-adder.  After  that 
we  relegated  our  giraffe  to  the  corner  of 
our  memories  devoted  to  fairy  tales  and 
the  unobtainable  lollipops  of  childhood. 
At  a  mere  whisper  of  "  twigs  "  (giraffe) 
we  chanted  sweet  nothings  or  gazed  into 
the  unfathomable  skies. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  even  feared  to 
see  one,  dreading  the  horrible  carnage  that 
might  ensue.  At  any  rate,  we  refrained 
from  godless  hours  for  a  few  days,  and 
sipped  our  morning  bohee  in  gentlemanly 
ease. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  we  were  sitting  in  our  desk  chairs 
gazing  down  upon  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  at  this  hour  still  showed  in  all 
its  manifold  detail  far  below.  Our  camp 
was  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  divide  between  the  thankless, 
bushclad  plains  and  the  stony  hills  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  the  endless  rolling  grass 
uplands  of  the  Shuli  country.  Hence  our 
view  was  not  only  extensive  but  of  varied 
interest.  To  the  east  stretched  billow  upon 
billow  of  green  downland,  ever  rising  in  its 
unending  waves,  till  it  smeared  the  far 
horizon  with  a  purple  streak  vaguely 
suggestive  of  incalculable  distance.  Its 
treeless  immensity  appealed  to  our  imagin- 
ation, and  we  would  have  given  much  to 
penetrate  into  its  as  yet  undivulged 
secrets.  But  station  ties  kept  Cape  within 
a  small  radius  of  his  base,  and  the  great 
track  between  Lake  Rudolph  and  the  Nile 
still  remains  of  the  fast  shrivelling  refuges 
of  the  African  LTnknown.  A  few  of  even 
its  secrets  have,  however,  already  been  torn 
out  by  the  great  American  explorer,  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith. 

To  the  west  lay  the  great  basin  of  the 
Nile,  a  stonebound,  godless  waste,  scarce 
redeemed  by  wide-spreading  acacias  and 
the  green-streaked  courses  of  inniimerable 
streamlets  that  oozed  from  the  sun-baked 


'  Cape's  grun  spoke,  and  the  great  bullet    *    *    *    '  plumped  '  right  royally  on  the  beast^s  hide. 
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hills  and  struggled  through  the  dancing 
heat  of  the  lowlands  to  join  the  Nile.  The 
bends  of  the  Nile  itself  and  the  small  lake 
above  Wadelai  showed  like  silver  splashes 
in  the  strong  focussing  of  dawn  and  eve, 
but  during  the  cruel  heat  of  day  wrapped 
themselves  in  clinging  folds  of  mist,  from 
out  whose  ghostly  shroud  the  streaming 
water  blinked  blinding  flashes  at  the  tyrant 
sun  when  the  mist  parted  to  the  fickle 
breeze. 

When  the  storm  cloud  lowers  and  the 
sky-rending  sheets  of  flame  stagger  the 
welkin  to  its  utmost  reach,  and  bring  out 
the  turmoil  of  salient  features  in  bold  re- 
lief, or  when  the  whole  land  sobs  in  con- 
tent and  bursts  with  responsive  green  to 
the  warm  splashing  of  the  rain,  it  is  a 
country  of  surprising  beauty.  But  as  it 
lies  for  many  weary  months  iDanting  be- 
neath that  withering  sun,  when  the  grass 
drifts  as  brown  ash  upon  the  furnace  blast, 
when  tree  stems  split  and  rocks  sear,  like 
hot  irons,  the  unwary  fingers  that  touch 
them,  then  it  seems  that  the  curse  that 
blights  the  African  soil  has  touched  the 
tragic  Upper  Nile  with  unsparing  hand. 

So  it  was  that  bright  morning,  when  we 
lazily  watched  the  blue  smoke  rings  from 
our  pipes  rise  in  the  viscid  air,  hang  ex- 
pectant of  the  breeze,  and  vanish  in  the 
waiting.  Early  as  it  was,  the  mists  were 
banking  in  the  glens,  the  withered  leaves 
were  crinkling  together  still,  the  thorn  pods 
burst  with  ceaseless  crackle,  the  small 
birds  crouched  in  each  shady  spot,  and 
waited  open-mouthed  for  the  far  off  even- 
ing breeze.  The  cattle  bowed  their  heads 
ai^.d  sought  cover  of  the  trees.  Even  the 
goats  walked  staidly  or  laid  down  to  pen- 
sive chewing  of  what  the  cool  morning 
hours  had  brought. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had 
not  again  been  inveigled  into  that  heart- 
breaking quest  of  the  ephemeral  giraffe, 
and  swore  that  nothing  would  draw  us 
from  camp  but  buffalo,  which  Cape  was 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain. 

A  stir  ran  through  the  sphinxlike 
groups  of  watching  Shulis.  The  feeling 
of  interest  spread  to  us.  We  glanced  up 
and  saw  our  untiring  optimist  swinging 
with  giant  strides  across  the  hill.  Deep  in 
our  hearts  we  cursed  him. 

After  a  few  moments'  delay,  the  tall, 
ebony,  white-teethed,  grinning  Dinka,  who, 
as    Cape's     orderly,    was     self -constituted 


master  of  ceremonies,  approached  with 
stately  salute  and  informed  us  that  men 
wished  to  speak.  At  the  query  "  Giraffe  ?  " 
he  grinned  more  comprehensively  still,  and 
with  majestic  wave  signified  that  the  Shu- 
lis might  approach  the  Presence. 

The  elderly  optimist  and  an  agitated 
youth,  with  the  curved  glass-stick  of  the 
Shulis  distorting  his  lower  lip,  marched 
up,  bowed  respectfully,  squatted  on  their 
hams  after  deferentially  laying  down  their 
weapons,  and,  as  their  custom  is,  gazed 
abstractedly  into  the  heavens,  waiting  for 
us  to  speak.  As  is  appropriate  on  such 
occasions,  we  acknowledged  their  greeting, 
whereat  they  uttered  satisfied  grunts,  and 
languidly  pursued  our  conversation  to  its 
close.  Then  we  turned  to  them  and  asked 
what  news  they  brought. 

The  elderly  optimist,  in  a  manner  not 
unknown  at  home,  proceeded  to  meander 
through  a  sinuous  mesh  of  verbiage,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  detailed  to  us  his 
family  tree,  our  pursuit  of  the  giraffe,  the 
last  year's  famine,  the  weather  prospects, 
all  of  which  was  sprinkled  with  vague  allu- 
sions to  buffalo  and  rhinoceros.  At  inter- 
vals we  made  efforts  to  confine  him  to  the 
desired  thread;  efforts  which  only  en- 
tangled him  more  inextricably  than  before. 

When  he  at  last  emerged  from  the  maze, 
the  agitated  youth  plunged  in  and  wrapped 
the  matter  in  superadded  ever-cumulating 
wildness  of  phrase.  At  length  he  too 
failed.  Then  their  Dinka  chaperon,  who 
had  listened  with  unmoved  countenance  to 
it  all,  informed  us  that  they  had  marked 
down  some  buffalo  about  two  hours'  march 
from  camp ;  that  the  buffalo  were  lying 
down  under  a  tree  and  would  not  move 
during  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 

This  sounded  good  enough.  We  were 
soon  making  our  preparations  for  the 
chase.  The  lounging  flannels  were  thrown 
off  and  old  toil-stained  pants  and  thorn- 
scored  gaiters  took  their  place.  We  donned 
our  heaviest  boots  for  protection  against 
the  blistering  soil,  and  glanced  down  the 
barrels  of  our  rifles  for  lurking  hornets' 
nests  (a  joke  occasionally  perpetrated  by 
those  persistent  insects  on  unsuspecting 
sportsmen). 

I  took  my  beloved  double  barrelled  .303 
and  my  grand  old  barker,  the  Holland  and 
Holland  double  barrelled  hammerless  four- 
bore,  which  weighs  twenty-six  pounds,  and 
throws  with  the  bursting  fourteen  drams 
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of  powder  a  four  ounce  ball.  Cape  took 
his  double  eight  smooth  bore  and  his 
double  .303.  Our  two  guides  meanwhile 
stood  motionless  as  storks,  showing  no 
trace  of  the  excitement  which  stirred  with- 
in their  dust  smeared  shell.  When  we 
emerged  ready  from  our  tents  they  turned 
like  well  trained  hounds  loosed  from  the 
leash  and  broke  into  a  determined  trot.  As 
we  swung  across  the  wide  sunburnt  millet 
fields  the  hushed  excited  hum  that  mur- 
miired  in  the  village  showed  the  interest 
that  was  felt  in  our  success.  Buffalo  meat, 
alas !  is  now  a  little  known  luxury,  as  that 
fearful  blight,  the  rinderpest,  has  swept 
the  Upper  Nile  as  clean  as  it  has  swept  the 
whole  stretch  of  Eastern  Africa,  withering 
with  its  pestilential  breath  the  countless 
myriad  mighty  beasts  which  once  literally 
clothed  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 

Across  the  smooth  fields  we  tramped, 
down  the  wold-beetling  crags  of  the  hill- 
slope,  through  giant  trees  shooting  far 
above  the  tangled  undergrowth,  across 
great  stony,  thirsting  wastes,  picking  our 
way  between  miles  of  unyielding  thorn 
scrub,  over  rolling  hills  of  withered  grass. 
Blackened  beyond  recognition  by  the  pene- 
trating ash  of  burnt  weeds,  whose  stiffened 
canes  tore  and  spared  not,  along  a  water- 
course wrapt  in  the  soothing  shade  of 
wondrous  forms  of  creeping  plants  and 
feathered  rush  we  made  our  way,  till  at 
last  we  emerged  into  a  parklike  country, 
Avhere  the  new  grass  was  sprouting, 
wakened  to  life  by  some  fickle  storm  cloud 
that  had  passed  the  surrounding  regions 
by.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  our  guides 
paused  in  their  weary  trot.  The  heat 
was  beyond  belief.  The  perspiration  had 
ploughed  dirty  courses  through  the  thick 
layer  of  dust  and  ash  which  covered  us 
from  head  to  foot.  Our  clothes  hung  in 
more  pitiful  tatters  than  ever.  We  cursed 
the  fearful  sun.  It  was  but  a  whisper  in 
the  great  roar  of  loathing  that  daily  rises 
from  tortured  man.  What  can  men  in 
town  who  write  songs  in  the  sun's  praise 
know  of  that  aching  ball  of  fire  which 
slowly  wanders  from  east  to  west  and 
leaves  a  clean- swept  track  of  desolation  in 
its  wake.  How  I,  as  others,  have  yearned 
for  the  kindly  wrapping  of  a  London  fog, 
and  dreamed  of  damp,  thawing,  wind-bleak 
streets  as  havens  of  sweet  content! 

The  natives  told  us  that  we  were  near 
the  buffalo.    They  wrapx3ed  their  goatskins 


closer  round  their  waists,  balanced  their 
spears,  and  discreetly  dropped  behind.  We 
advanced  cautiously  across  an  open  glade, 
skirted  some  thorn  bushes,  and  crept  step 
by  step  toward  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
which  hovered  in  a  chamber  in  the  gorge 
below.  It  was  underneath  this  tree  that 
the  buffalo  were  supposed  to  be  lying. 

We  each  took  our  double  .303,  and  ad- 
vanced on  parallel  lines  at  20  yards  apart. 
From  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  trunk  to 
tree  trunk,  we  stole.  Our  natives  dropped 
behind  and  crouched  in  the  bushes,  where 
they  directed  our  movements  with  fren- 
zied gestures.  Closer  and  closer  we  ap- 
proached, till  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
short  gentle  slope  that  led  down  to  the 
level  patch  beneath  the  broad  mimosa 
tree.  Behind  this  patch  were  some  small 
bushes  and  a  line  of  dense  reeds  growing 
in  a  small  stream;  beyond  that  again  was  a 
sharp  slope,  which  led  up  to  the  inter- 
rupted plateau  from  which  we  now  gazed 
down  on  the  level  of  the  watercut.  On 
the  ridge  we  paused,  crouching  low  behind 
the  grass.  The  sunlight  was  so  dazzling 
that  in  the  contrasting  shade  thrown  by  the 
tree  at  first  we  could  discern  nothing.  As 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom 
I  saw  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  a  long 
convex  mass,  which  at  first  I  took  to  be  an 
ant  hill.  I  was  endeavoring  to  pick  out 
the  detail  when  a  sudden  change  in  the 
faint  breeze  chilled  the  perspiration  on  my 
neck.  At  the  same  instant  the  mass 
moved.  A  huge  beast  reared  up,  and 
showed  against  the  bright  light  beyond  the 
shade  thrown  by  the  tree  the  heavy  out- 
line of  an  enormous  bull  rhinoceros.  The 
overlapping  lip,  the  two  horns,  the  high 
forehead,  the  ears  alert,  the  massive  chest, 
the  great  lumpish  neck,  stood  out  in  de- 
cisive silhouette.  He  was  sitting  up  on  his 
hams  and  twitching  his  nostrils  to  feel  for 
that  alarming  scent.  Again  the  chill  on 
my  neck  warned  me  to  be  quick.  As  he 
arose  on  all  fours  I  fired  the  .303  at  his 
shoulder.  Cape,  from  whom  the  brute  had 
been  hidden  by  a  small  bush,  saw  the  move- 
ment and  fired  as  the  animal  turned  to  my 
shot.  Two  more  cow  rhinoceros  rose  at  the 
report,  and  all  three,  after  a  little  prelim- 
inary pirouetting,  during  which  I  gave 
the  bull  my  second  barrel,  crashed  away 
through   the   bushes    and    into    the    reeds. 

Shrieks  as  of  an  engine  in  its  death 
throes,  wild  squeals  and  thundering  grunts 
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showed  their  course.  We  both  rushed  down 
the  slope  to  get  clear  of  the  tree.  As  we 
reached  the  bottom  one  brute  showed  for  a 
moment  against  the  sky  on  the  top  of  the 
opposite  slope,  and  we  both  fired  a  double 
barrel.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
to  dash  through  the  bushes,  plunge  into 
the  reeds,  scramble  vip  the  rocky  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  emerge  on  the  slope.  Cape 
rushed  up  to  see  the  course  of  the  one  at 
which  he  had  just  fired,  while  I  paused  to 
see  if  the  others  had  branched  off  or  gone 
the  same  way.  The  ground  was  too  stony 
to  carry  much  spoor, but,  fortunately,  there 
was  a  little  water  in  the  stream,  and  the 
wet  mud  from  their  feet  told  an  easy  tale. 
As  I  suspected,  they  had  branched ;  I  found 
the  tracks  of  the  one  which  we  had  last 
hit,  and  a  piece  of  soft  ground  showed  me 
that  it  was  not  the  bull.  Thus  we  had  two 
wounded,  and  it  behooved  us  to  be  careful. 
I  soon  found  the  tracks  of  the  other  two. 
The  strong  indentations  of  their  toes 
showed  that  they  were  traveling,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  blood  splashes  showed 
that  one  at  least  had  not  far  to  go.  After 
crossing  the  stream  they  had  branched  at 
right  angles,  and  were  evidently  keeping 
to  the  bed  of  the  gorge. 

Satisfied  that  they  were  not  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  (I  don't  like  wounded 
rhinoceros  on  my  immediate  flank),  I 
scrambled  up  the  slope  and  joined  Cape. 
He  was  at  fault  on  a  very  stony  piece  of 
ground.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  there 
was  a  bare  strip  of  ground,  but  beyond 
that  endless  vistas  of  close  bush  just  high 
enough  to  cover  a  rhinoceros,  and  thorny 
enough  to  prevent  activity  in  case  of  a 
charge.  It  was  a  nasty  country  in  which 
to  follow  a  wounded  beast,  and  especially 
nasty  when  there  happened  to  be  two. 
Meanwhile  my  boys  had  joined  iis.  We  all 
cast  round  for  spoor  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion. Suddenly  Zowanji,  my  best  shikari 
(if  he  might  be  called  a  shikari),  whistled. 
We  hurried  up,  and  found  the  tracks  lead- 
ing straight  into  the  bush.  The  brute  was 
walking.  He  was  either  sick  or  feeling 
"  nasty."  Cape  took  his  double  eight  and 
I  took  my  doiible  four  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies.  As  we  advanced  cautiously 
through  the  cover  about  twenty  yards 
apart  an  angry  squeal  warned  us.  A  rhi- 
noceros pushed  through  the  bushes  thirty 
yards  in  front,  faced  us  for  a  moment, 
then  swung  round  and  crashed   obliquely 


away.  Cape's  gun  spoke,  and  the  great 
bullet  whistled  through  the  air  and 
"  plumped "  right  royally  on  the  beast's 
hide.  A  protesting  grunt  greeted  the  ball, 
but  the  brute  held  on  its  way  without  a 
stagger.  By  his  size  we  recognized  him  as 
the  bull.  Throwing  prudence  to  the  winds 
we  dashed  off  in  pursuit,  vying  with  one 
another  for  the  next  shot.  The  ground 
was  now  soft,  and  the  burst  shrubs,  torn 
earth,  and  upturned  stones  showed  plainly 
the  course  of  the  fleeing  rhinoceros.  The 
thorns  shrieked  as  they  took  toll  of  our 
rags  and  buried  themselves  deep  in  our 
flesh  to  rankle  as  lasting  souvenirs  of  that 
great  hunt;  the  sun  blazed,  the  perspira- 
tion rolled  in  great  streams,  the  country 
danced  in  the  terrific  heat,  our  boys  lost 
their  fear  and  became  more  eager  even 
than  we;  four-bores  seemed  as  feathers, 
as  the  mad  procession  of  fleeing  rhino, 
straining  men,  and  sweating  negroes 
streamed  through  that  sun-baked  waste.  In 
the  fierce  zest  of  that  mad  chase  we  dashed 
blindly  ahead  till  a  long  whistle  called  us 
to  our  senses.  We  glanced  round.  The 
faithful  Zowanji,  with  eyes  starting  from 
his  head,  pointed  desperately  in  front.  I 
gazed  hard  into  the  sea  of  bush  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  dancing  waves  of  heat. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me.  Not  fifteen  yards 
away  the  evil  face  of  the  brute  watched  us 
from  between  two  trees.  The  eight-bore 
barked,  the  four-bore  roared,  clouds  of- 
white  smoke  wrapped  its  in,  as  it  seemed, 
eternal  folds,  squeals  rent  the  air,  and 
bushes  shrieked  in  their  dire  distress;  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  evil  vision  had  gone, 
and  again  the  wild  chase  began.  Over 
stone-strewn  ridge,  through  rasping  strips 
of  withered  grass,  along  reed-girt  water- 
course, in  and  out  between  fierce  clutching 
thorns,  down  gentle  slopes,  where  the  soft 
earth  took  sharp  impressions  of  their  feet, 
we  kept  the  terrific  pace.  The  wild  dance 
led  us  along  the  inland  valleys,  up  the  long 
gorge,  and  out  on  to  the  great  terrace  which 
overlooks  the  Nile.  The  last  sharp  rise 
had  winded  the  beast.  The  spoor  told  us 
that  he  was  going  slow  and  the  dragging 
of  his  hind  legs  showed  that  the  race  was 
almost  run.  Near  the  top  of  the  sharp 
incline  another  spoor  joined  the  one  which 
we  were  following.  Just  below  the  ridge 
was  a  clump  of  bushes;  here  the  bull  had 
lain  down,  while  the  other  had  evidently 
walked   round   and   round  endeavoring   to 
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urge  him  to  fresh  efforts.  The  blood- 
flecked  foam  told  of  the  poor  brute's  pite- 
ous plight.  Knowing  that  he  must  now  be 
close,  we  slackened  our  pace  and  peered 
cautiously  over  the  edge  on  to  the  long 
sweeping  slope  in  front.  I  soon  saw  them 
standing  together  under  a  tree  surrounded 
by  small  bushes.  We  approached  to  within 
seventy  yards,  when  one  suddenly  turned 
and  faced  us.  He  squealed  with  rage, 
stamped  the  ground,  and  looked  like  charg- 
ing. It  was  useless  to  fire  at  him  thus 
facing  us,  and  as  the  other  offered  a  fair 
broadside  shot  I  pulled  the  four-bore.  The 
bullet  went  home  with  a  deep  thud,  and  the 
recipient  dashed  off  at  a  tremendous 
pace  down  the  incline.  The  other  turned 
sharply  and  received  the  contents  of 
Cape's  eight-bore.  He  stumbled  off  at 
right  angles  and  stood  again  under  a  tree. 
The  end  was  evidently  near.  We  crept  up 
close  and  Cape  finished  the  poor  beast's 
troubles  with  a  shot  behind  the  ear.  He 
droi^ped  like  a  stone  with  all  four  legs 
underneath  him.  We  went  up  to  him 
thinking  that  he  was  dead.  But  as  Cape 
passed  in  front  of  his  nose,  with  a  pro- 
digious effort  he  rose  to  his  fore  feet, 
only,  however,  to  gurgle  a  last  defiance 
and  flop  back  dead. 

Satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  we 
drained  the  last  drops  of  our  water  bottles, 
girded  up  our  loins,  and  sorrowfully  cast 
round  for  the  other  spoor.  We  were  much 
distressed  at  having  inadvertently  wounded 
the  cow,  and  the  sun  was  to  exact  a  fear- 
ful atonement  for  our  crime.  I  had  hoped 
that  my  last  shot  would  have  finished  the 
unfortunate  lady's  days.  But  when  we 
found  the  spoor,  the  dark  colored  blood 
showed  that  the  ball  had  entered  too  far 
back.  After  the  first  burst  she  settled 
down  into  that  long  swinging  walk  which 
whispers  to  the  tired  hunters  of  endless 
aching  miles.  Our  elderly  optimist  slipped 
quietly  away  to  tell  the  expectant  village 
of  the  great  store  of  meat  lying  waiting 
for  the  knife.  But  the  agitated  youth  was 
bitten  with  the  fever  of  the  chase,  and 
scorned  the  long  miles  if  they  would  but 
bring  blood.  Plis  black  face  squirmed  with 
excitement  and  his  yellow  eyes  rolled  in 
ecstasies  at  the  wondrous  guns,  which 
could  bring  down  the  much  feared  rhino. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  track  led 
through  long  grass,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  made  it  easy  to  follow.     But  after 


that  the  rhinoceros  had  turned  down  the 
stony  bed  of  a  dry  watercourse.  We  fol- 
lowed this  for  some  time  without  seeing 
any  place  where  she  could  have  climbed 
up  the  bank. 

An  occasional  blood  spot  showed  that  we 
were  right,  but  after  a  time  all  trace  van- 
ished. Trusting  to  luck,  we  kept  to  the 
course  a  mile  further  till  we  came  to  a 
patch  of  sand.  The  absence  of  tracks 
showed  that  we  were  at  fault.  We  doubled 
and  hunted  both  banks.  At  last  I  foimd  a 
spoor.  This  we  followed  till  a  small  cob- 
web stowed  away  in  a  toeprint  showed  that 
the  track  was  not  sufficiently  recent. 
Feeling  sure  that  she  would  try  to  reach 
the  water,  we  cast  round  between  the  Nile 
and  the  dry  watercourse  and  eventually 
picked  up  her '  blood  tracks.  She  had 
doubled  along  the  donga  and  had  climbed 
out  near  where  she  had  entered.  Thus  we 
could  only  have  missed  coming  closer  on  to 
her  by  about  thirty  seconds.  Disgusted  at 
the  loss  of  time  we  almost  gave  her  up,  as 
the  sun  was  wellnigh  \inbearable.  But  we 
owed  the  poor  old  lady  the  mournful  duty 
of  pvitting  her  out  of  pain,  and  so  we  per- 
severed. 

Following  on  her  tracks,  we  soon  saw 
that  the  country  opened  out  into  great 
rolling  slopes  with  no  bush.  Only  a  few 
trees  gave  small  isolated  spots  of  cover. 
With  our  glasses  we  could  sweep  several 
miles  in  front,  but  no  signs  of  the  rhino 
met  our  longing  gaze. 

Loud  and  long  we  cursed  that  unlucky 
shot  at  what  we  had  taken  to  be  the  bull, 
when  at  the  very  start  she  had  usurped  his 
line  of  flight. 

The  sun  beat  in  giddy  waves  off  the  bare 
ground,  the  hot  puffs  of  wind  crackled  in 
our  parched,  panting  throats,  our  skin 
seemed  to  gape  as  we  could  perspire  no 
more,  and  in  front  stretched  out  that  great 
sweeping  sunswept  waste.  Somewhere  in 
that  vast  tract  was  the  fast  plodding  rhino. 
Utterly  exiiausted  by  the  heat,  we  sat  down 
under  a  small  tree  and  lit  our  pipes,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  see  her  moving.  Every  rolling 
ridge,  every  hollow,  every  tree  we  searched, 
but  in  vain.  The  grass  crackled  in  the  sun 
and  drifted  like  paper  ash  at  each  hot 
blast  of  wind.  Our  rifle  barrels  seared 
blisters  wherever  they  touched  our  flesh. 
Adjective  after  adjective  we  applied  to  the 
poor  brute.  All  the  time  we  knew  that  she 
was  probably  trekking,  but  we  would  have 
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that  rhino  if  she  traveled  to  the  sea.  Our 
pipes  smoked  ill-temperedly  because  of  the 
heat,  and  failed  to  soothe.  Our  boys  spoke 
in  laughing  monosyllables,  as  is  the  way  of 
natives  in  disgust.  But  time  was  flying 
and  likewise  the  rhino.  Pocketing  otir 
pipes,  we  rose  and  resolutely  stepped  out 
on  the  last  lap,  determined  that  it  should 
end  only  at  her  death.  Luckily  the  ground 
was  soft,  so  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  keep 
her  spoor.  For  mile  upon  mile  we  swung 
along  the  shadeless  waste.  After  some 
time  her  spoor  was  joined  by  that  of  an- 
other, possibly  the  original  third,  but  more 
probably  one  whom  she  had  met,  as  the 
whole  country  teems  with  rhinoceros. 
This  was  discouraging,  as  the  presence  of 
another  might  induce  her  to  keep  on  the 
move.  In  grim  determination,  without 
ever  a  word,  we  relentlessly  left  the  long 
miles  behind,  crossed  the  mail  track  from 
the  Somerset  Nile  to  Wadelai,  and  began 
to  descend  the  last  slopes  to  the  level  of 
the  Nile.  I  was  leading,  Zowanji  followed 
close  behind,  then  Cape  and  the  lengthen- 
ing tail  of  boys.  A  perfectly  bare  sweep 
lay  before  us,  with  one  tree  casting  a 
small  ring  of  dark  shadow.  I  was  dashing 
along,  confident  that  the  rhino  must  be  still 
far  ahead,  when  Zowanji  again  whistled. 
I  could  see  nothing  till  he  pointed  out  the 
brute  lying  quite  close  to  me.  The  sun 
beating  on  her  mud-caked  hide  made  it 
blend  so  perfectly  with  the  red  earth  and 
yellowish  grass  that  I  should  have  walked 
right  up  without  seeing  her.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet.  We  both  fired.  She  made  a 
short  dash  toward  us,  but  thought  better 
of  it  and  rushed  down  a  small  slope  on  to 
a  flat  bed  of  short  re^ds.  Here  she  turned 
again  and  defied  us.  Again  the  heavy  guns 
roared;  she  spun  round  and  round  several 
times,  staggered,  recovered,  and  dashed  off 
only  to  stop,  however,  under  the  next  tree. 
The  .303s  cracked,  and  in  a  wild  chorus  of 
thankful  yells  she  toppled  over,  rose  again, 
spun  round,  and  finally  subsided  into  the 
grass.  We  went  up  quite  close  to  finish 
her.  She  fought  hard  to  rise  and  have  a 
last  charge,  but  the  little  pencil-like  bullet 
again  sped  on  its  sad  errand,  and  the  game 
old  relic  of  prehistoric  times  breathed  her 
last.  We  were  sad  men  as  we  gazed  upon 
her  grotesque,  misshapen  form.  Somehow 
one  feels  such  a  blatant  upstart  in  the 
presence  of  the  pachyderms,  when  one 
thinks    of    the    unbroken   line    that    dates 


back  unchanged  into  the  unthinkable  ages 
of  the  past.  It  was.  some  small  consolation 
to  find  that  she  was  a  very  old  cow,  and  at 
least  we  had  in  some  measure  expiated 
our  unintentional  crime.  We  took  off  the 
tender  meat  which  lies  on  the  ribs,  and 
when  boiled,  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  rolled  ribs  of  beef,  and,  leaving  our 
boys  to  collect  the  well  earned  tidbits  such 
as  the  liver,  heart,  and  tripe,  started  on  our 
weary  tramp  home.  The  agitated  youth 
wallowed  in  the  blood,  and  thought  him- 
self amply  repaid  when  he  had  carefully 
secured  the  long  tendons  of  the  back, 
which  are  in  great  request  for  bowstrings. 

The  return  journey  Mdthout  the  goad  of 
excitement  seemed  unending;  however,  we 
relieved  our  sufferings  by  raaking  a  slight 
deviation  from  our  previous  course,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  pool 
containing  a  seventy-five  per  cent,  solution 
of  greenish  mud.  It  was  "  no  true,  no 
blushful  Hippocrene,"  yet  mud  and  all 
slipped  down  with  a  smoothness  that 
the  jaded  palate  vainly  seeks  where  are 
"  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim."  A 
wheeling  crowd  of  vultures  showed  us  our 
course,  and  soon  the  din  of  excited  negro- 
hood  rent  the  peace  of  the  glades. 

We  pushed  through  the  screen  of  bushes, 
and  at  our  appearance  the  fierce  babel  was 
stilled.  The  vast  carcass  still  squatted  as 
we  had  left  it,  but  no  longer  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  bush.  Scores  of  wild,  long- 
limbed  Shulis,  all  naked  as  the  babe  un- 
born, clustered  around  and  sharpened 
spears  and  knives.  In  their  gentlemanly 
way  they  had  possessed  their  souls  with 
patience  and  awaited  our  permission  to 
begin.  We  waved  assent.  Immediately 
they  cast  off  their  proud  restraint,  yelled, 
hacked,  and  tore,  broke  into  fierce  wrang- 
ling, gesticulated,  raved,  plunged  their 
gaunt  arms  into  the  reeking  mass,  and 
gave  themselves  to  a  wild  carnival  of  gore. 
Having  given  directions  as  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  and  feet,  we  began 
our  weary  tramp  homeward.  The  fragrant 
incense  of  hot  cups  of  tea,  the  grateful 
eddying  wreaths  of  smoke,  clung  with  soft 
warm  embrace  around  our  weary  hearts 
and  fanned  to  bright  flame  the  restful 
pleasure  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Yet 
it  was  sad  to  think  of  those  strange  lives, 
surviving  letters  of  the  almost  illegible 
pages  of  the  past,  scattered  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow. 
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IFE  has  not  many  better  things 
than  this,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
as  he  took  his  ease  riding  along  in  an 
oldtime  English  postchaise.  To  those  who 
did  not  live  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  could  not  know  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress of  the  years  since  Johnson,  a 
portly  man  of  luxurious  temperament, 
found  such  comfort  in  a  postchaise,  it 
might  seem  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man had  reached  the  limit  of  vehicular  de- 
velopment, yet  in  that  same  town  of  Lich- 
field lived  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  a  friend 
of  Johnson's,  who  practised  medicine,  go- 
ing about  among  his  patients  in  a  sulky, 
as  many  country  physicians  do  to  this  day. 
Evidently,  however.  Dr.  Darwin  did  not 
find  his  sulky  such  easy  going  as  his  friend 
Johnson  found  the  postchaise,  for  his 
mind,  between  patients,  was  intent  upon 
some  better  means  of  locomotion,  and  the 
dream  of  his  life  was  a  "  fiery  chariot " 
that  might  get  about  from  place  to  place 
with  speed  and  comfort  under  the  propul- 
sion of  steam. 

Newcomen  and  Watt  and  other  engineers 
had  made  a  practical  application  of  steam 
power  to  stationary  engines,  but  it  had  not 
yet  ventured  into  the  wider  field  waiting 
for  it.  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Lichfield,  Matthew 
Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  and  our  own 
Benjamin  Eranklin,  too  busy  then  with  the 
affairs  of  young  America  at  the  English 
capital  to  give  the  matter  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  had  discussed  the  subject 
of  road  carriages,  but  nothing  definite 
came  of  it.  A  hundred  years  before,  Sir 
Isaac  ISTewton  had  included  the  mechanical 
propulsion  of  vehicles  with  his  other  fan- 
cies, but  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the 
great  mind  which  had  forged  far  ahead  of 
its  time.     This  was  in  England. 

The  first  of  all  vehicles  to  go  by  its  own 
power  on  land  was  invented  in  1769  by 
Nicholas  Joseph  Cugnot,  a  French  army 
ofiicer,  its  primary  object  being  for  use  as 
a  gim  carriage.  At  its  first  trial  it  devel- 
oped a  trait  which  has  been  transmitted  to 


its  descendants,  if  heredity  may  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection,  and  ran  away,  but- 
ting into  a  stone  fence  and  turning  over. 
A  second  carriage  was  made,  with  some  im- 
provements, but  it  was  not  practicable,  and 
it  was  retired,  to  become  a  curiosity,  re- 
posing at  last  in  a  Paris  museum  where  it 
still  attracts  attention. 

But  the  self-propelled  carriage  was  a 
necessity  to  man's  progress,  and  Cugnot 
was  merely  taking  a  little  longer  step  in 
the  great  procession  of  those  who  never 
stand  still.  The  world  was  developing  fast 
through  its  rapidly  growing  population 
with  their  millions  of  needs  and  wants, 
and  improved  facilities  for  transportation 
were  an  insistent  problem  confronting 
every  leader  of  mind  and  motion. 

In  all  the  earlier  history  of  traction 
enginery  England  had  first  place,  the 
urgent  demand  for  more  expeditious  coal 
hauling  from  her  great  mines  being  the 
always  unsatisfied  complaint  which  per- 
mitted no  rest  to  inventive  minds.  Her 
small  area,  bringing  centres  of  population 
more  closely  together,  broadened  the  de- 
mand, and  passenger  carriages  were 
wanted  as  well  as  those  for  freight.  Lit- 
tle advance  was  made,  however,  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  after  Cugnot's  car- 
riage had  run  its  short  course  on  the  roads 
of  France,  but  in  1830  Walter  Hancock 
had  manufactured  a  number  of  carriages 
and  put  them  in  operation,  one,  called  the 
"  Automaton  " — another  was  called  the 
"  Autopsy  " — having  run  for  twenty  weeks 
between  Stratford,  Paddington,  and  Isling- 
ton, making  a  distance  of  4,200  miles  and 
carrying  12,761  passengers.  There  were 
other  lines  in  contemplation,  some  even 
reaching  out  to  cover  the  distances  be- 
tween continental  capitals ;  but  develop- 
ment was  slow,  for  the  vehicles  were  cum- 
bersome, complicated,  and  expensive,  and 
there  was  the  ever-present  prejudice  which 
even  twentieth  century  enterprise  has  not 
been  wholly  able  to  eradicate. 

Roadways  were,  however,  the  most  seri- 
ous deterrent.     Bad  roads  were  the   rule, 
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and  each  exception  of  a  good  one  was  held 
by  every  available  legislation  for  the  use 
of  those  who  could  afford  to  own  horses 
and  legislators.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces the  improvement  of  existing  roads,  or 
the  building  of  roads  for  the  especial  use 
of  mechanical  carriages,  became  a  co- 
study  with  the  vehicles  themselves,  by 
those    who    were    seeking    a    better    way. 


riages  on  the  roads  of  that  State.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  the  first  automobile  legisla- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  may 
be  added  here  that  Oliver  Evans,  the  first 
American  automobilist,  was  born  in  New- 
port, a  pretty  Delaware  town,  near  the 
Maryland  line,  and  the  automobilists  of 
this  country  should  make  it  one  of  the 
points  of  their  tours,  and  in  time  a  monu- 


The  Sort  That  May  be  Hired  by  Day  or  Month,  with  Man  in  Livery  Included. 


Wooden  roads  and  stone  roads  were  con- 
structed, with  more  or  less  success,  and  at 
last  the  iron  track  of  the  present  railway 
was  evolved.  This  was  the  death  blow  to 
the  road  wagon  as  perfected  by  Hancock 
and  others  in  England,  and  designed  by 
Oliver  Evans  in  America,  who,  as  early  as 
1786,  had  secured  from  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature the  right  to  operate  his  steam  Gar- 


ment should  be  erected  there  to  his  mem- 
ory.    But  this  is  for  the  future. 

The  steam  carriage  had  been  brought  to 
such  a  point  of  advancement  that  when  a 
proper  roadway  was  provided,  it  was  short 
work  to  combine  the  two,  and  from  the 
opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  the  devel- 
opment of  railroads  in  America  and  else- 
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where  utterly  overwhelmed  the  primal  road 
locomotive,  and  it  was  scarcely  heard  of 
for  half  a  century.  The  railways  met  all 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  the 
mud  roads  and  tvirnpikes  were  given  up  to 
horse-propelled  vehicles.  But  in  time  the 
railroads  had  reached  most  of  the  points 
to  which  they  could  be  extended  with  profit, 
and  the  overflow  of  population  and  inter- 
ests from  these  centres  had  created  new 
demands  for  transportation  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  horse  to  siipply.  Then  came 
the  trolley  car,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  bicycle,  with  its  pneumatic  tire,  that 
conqueror  of  rough  roads  and  the  real  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  self-propelled  road 
wagons,  and  the  long  reposing  ideas  of 
Cugnot,  and  Boulton,  and  Darwin,  and 
Evans  were  roused  again  into  activity.  Not 
fully  awake  in  conservative  England,  but 
vigorously  so  in  France  and  America,  after 
sixty  years  of  dormancy  the  automobile 
was  to  the  fore  again.     Notably  in  France 


was  this  true,  her  fine 
roads,  free  to  all  ve- 
hides  regardless  of 
propulsion,  being  a 
powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  the 
machine.  As  early  as 
1888  the  French  man- 
ufacturers were  turn- 
ing out  carriages  for 
road  service,  but  they 
lacked  the  proper  tires 
until  about  1890.  They 
had  taken  advantage 
of  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  machin- 
ery, and  their  car- 
riages were  free  from 
most  of  the  difficulties 
which  handicapped 
their  predecessors.  We 
were  somewhat  slower 
in  America,  as  we 
lacked  the  factor  of 
good  roads,  and  pos- 
sessed such  excellent 
railroad  and  trolley 
systems.  We  had  very 
good  horses,  too, 
which  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  surrender  until 
we  saw  pretty  clearly 
that  we  were  going  to 
have  something  con- 
siderably better  in  their  stead. 

But  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yankee  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  do  not  wait  on  what 
others  may  do,  and  though  they  may  pause 
to  be  sure  they  are  right  before  they  go 
ahead,  it  is  not  for  long,  and  when  they 
start  they  are  not  left  in  the  ruck.  About 
1893  the  first  American  machines  made 
their  appearance  and  the  new  movement  in 
transportation  began.  It  was  an  unknown 
biasiness,  however,  with  many  possibilities 
of  being  no  more  than  a  "  fad,"  and  capi- 
tal did  not  rush  forward  with  the  enthus- 
iastic spirit  of  those  who  asked  it  to  come. 
But  it  was  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
and  three  or  four  years  later  the  advance 
guard  appeared.  Not  in  force  at  first,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  that  cannot 
be  stopped  by  an  obstacle.  Six  years  of 
education  were  required,  and  in  1899  there 
were  fifty  automobiles — not  generally 
called  automobiles  then,  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  decide  upon  a  name  for  the  new- 
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comer,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  quite 
settled  satisfactorily — in  use  in  the  United 
States.  In  1902  the  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  twelve  thousand,  an  increase  of 
over  4,000  per  cent,  in  three  years.  France, 
which  is  the  leading  automobile  country 
of  the  world  at  present,  cannot  make  such 
a  showing  as  this,  and  England  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  These  twelve  thousand  machines, 
not  all  of  American  manufacture,  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  value  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  the  present  average  price  of 
an  automobile  being  about  one  thousand 
dollars. 

No  official  record  of  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturers in  America  is  made,  but  there 
are  probably  seventy-five  establishments 
turning  out  machines  for  the  trade,  while 
there  are  many  more  small  concerns  which 


manufacture  special  machines  on  order. 
Forty-five  firms  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers,  the  only  organization  of 
its  kind  in  this  country.  The  membership 
includes  manufacturers  in  twelve  States 
and  four  foreign  makers.  In  addition  to 
regular  manufacturers  there  are  numerous 
firms  making  parts  of  machines  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  capital  are 
invested  and  the  annual  output  at  pres- 
ent may  be  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
machines  valued  at  $10,000,000.  This  is 
largely  guesswork,  but  it  is  known  that  up 
to  March,  1902,  one  factory  had  turned  out 
four  thousand  machines  in  all,  and  in  June, 
one  manufacturer  refused  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  machine  for  export  because, 
although  he  was  turning  out  twenty-three 
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One  of  the  Lighter  and  Comparatively  Inexpensive  Road  Type. 


machines  a  day,  and  had  been  doing  so  iov 
some  time,  he  was  still  six  months  behind 
with  home  orders.  What  is  true  of  two 
may  be  assumed  to  be  largely  true  of  all, 
and  from  this  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
enormous  business  that  has  grown  up  al- 
most within  a  night.  There  is  scarcely  a 
firm  that  is  not  behind  with  orders,  and 
very  many  state  in  their  advertisements 
that  they  cannot  accept  orders  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 

New  companies  are  organizing  every 
day,  and  although,  except  in  St.  Louis, 
there  are  no  factories  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  one  is  about  ready  to  go  into 
operation  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  one  is 
under  way  at  San  Francisco.  In  every  city 
of  any  size  there  is,  at  least,  one  automo- 
bile agency,  and  it  is  a  poor  town,  indeed, 
to  which  the  automobile  is  a  stranger.  The 
bulk  of  the  manufacture  is  confined  to  the 
Eastern  States,  New  York  leading  with 
about  twenty  factories  at  last  reports,  but 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  pro- 
ducing machines  which  are  doing  record 
work  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity.  Hun- 
dreds of  companies  have  been  formed, 
many  of  them  mere  stock  jobbing  schemes 
to  catch  the  popular  fancy,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  lost  to  invest- 
ors. But  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a  coun- 
try as  rich  and  reckless  as  ours,  and  can- 


not be  taken  as  any 
criterion  of  a  busi- 
ness brought  into 
being  by  a  demand 
which  will  exist  as 
long  as  man  is  cap- 
able of  motion. 

Six  years  ago 
there  was  no  auto- 
mobile literature  in 
America,  but  at 
present  a  dozen 
publications  thrive 
in  the  interests  of 
the  industry,  while 
every  newspaper  of 
repute  has  its  auto- 
mobile department, 
himdreds  of  special 
articles  are  to  be 
found  in  periodi- 
cals of  general  cir- 
culation, the  adver- 
tisements of  makers 
and  dealers  find 
places  in  almost  every  high  class  publica- 
tion, and  numerous  books  have  come  from 
the  publishers. 

The  phenomenal  progress  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  perfected  vehicle,  after  its  rest 
of  sixty  years,  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  great  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical appliances  during  those  years, 
which  made  it  possible  to  adapt  machinery 
to  the  vehicles  without  the  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  money  in  constructing  new 
devices  and  experimenting  with  them. 
Other  forms  of  power  had  also  arisen  in 
the  interval,  and  whereas  the  old  makers 
found  only  steam  available,  the  modern 
makers  have  been  able  to  add  to  steam, 
which  for  certain  purposes  may  always  re- 
main the  best,  electricity  and  gasoline,  or 
similar  by-products  of  petroleum.  These 
three  powers  are  now  most  in  use  and  are 
about  equally  divided,  each  having  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  but  the  in- 
ventor, always  on  the  alert,  is  combining 
alcohol  with  gasoline  for  something  better 
than  either,  while  all  sorts  of  chemical 
combinations  are  receiving  constant  and 
careful  study.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  final  power,  that  which  will  se- 
cure the  maximum  of  simplicity,  safety, 
and  strength  with  the  minimum  of  cost, 
will  be  chemical — a  combination  whereby 
two   component  parts  may  be   united,   as 
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water  with  calcium  carbide,  to  produce  the 
action  when  needed,  without  combustion. 
Whatever  the  power,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  road  wagon  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  a  fact  past  all  controversion  that 
the  automobile  has  made  its  final  appear- 
ance as  an  experiment,  and  is  now  a  dem- 
onstrated vehicle  of  transportation  whose 
permanence  is  assiired,  and  whose  useful- 
ness is  practically  limitless.  As  yet  ma- 
chines are  too  complicated  and  prices  are 
too  high  for  general  adoption.  The  ratio 
of  machines  to  population  in  the  United 


from  $2,500  to  $20,000— the  record  price, 
paid  by  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  for  a 
French  machine — while  the  highest  priced 
American  machine  is  $5,000  and  hundreds 
are  in  use  which  cost  their  owners  from 
$650  to  $800.  A  good  horse  and  wagon 
may  be  had  for  $200,  and  the  automobile 
must  approximate  this  figure  to  become 
popular  and  give  the  horse  some  hope  that 
at  last  he  can  quit  hard  work  and  live  like 
a  gentleman.  That  this  may  be  done  and 
still  be  profitable  to  makers  is  shown  in 
the  history  of  bicycle  prices,  and  in  the 
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States,  12,000  to  78,000,000,  say,  that  is  one 
to  every  6,500  persons,  does  not  at  first 
glance  appear  promising,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  three  years  ago  the  ratio 
was  one  to  1,500,000  persons,  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  is  presented;  and  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  with  such  possibili- 
ties of  demand,  the  automobile  must,  of 
necessity,  grow  to  meet  the  measure  of  its 
greatness.  American  makers  are  quicker 
to  see  this  opportunity  than  are  their  for- 
eign rivals,  as  is  proved  by  prices.  For- 
eign machines  are  sold  in  this  country  at 


further  fact  that  one  of  the  first  American 
makers,  with  the  popular  idea  in  view, 
made  machines  to  sell  at  from  $400  to  $600, 
and  advanced  his  prices  later  because  he 
could  get  whatever  he  asked,  so  enthusias- 
tic were  those  who  had  caught  the  auto 
fever — and  more  people  had  it  than  could 
be  relieved  by  manufacturers. 

When  Robert  Dudgeon,  fifty  years  ago, 
rode  from  his  Long  Island  home  to  his 
jSTew  York  office  in  his  steam  wagon,  using 
two  bushels  of  coal  and  a  hogshead  of  water 
in  transit,  he  probably  imagined  something 


On  the  Track. ;  Mr.  S.  T.  Davis  in  the  Machine  with  Which  He  Made  the  World's  Steam  Record  of  i  min.  12  sec. 


of  what  may  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  the 
big  city  to-day,  for  Robert  was  a  pioneer 
with  the  great  unexplored  world  rising  on 
his  sight.  But  he  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  the  machine  of  to-day,  or  he 
would  have  improved  his  own  sufficiently  to 
have  prevented  the  authorities  from  ruling 
it  off  the  road  as  they  did  and  turning  it 
into  the  barn  to  rest  and  rust  as  an  heir- 
loom to  his  posterity.  True  the  authori- 
ties are  not  yet  all  favorable,  but  it  is  not 
the  machine  to  which  they  object  so  much 
as  it  is  to  the  manner  of  the  men  who 
drive  it.  The  insatiate  thirst  to  go  faster 
will  not  be  quenched,  and  when  the  aiitoist 
gets  out  on  the  road  he  forgets  himself  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  obedient  but  help- 
less machine  is  condemned  for  his  offend- 
ing. Time  will  in  a  measure  prove  the 
corrective  to  this,  and  as  automobiles  in- 
crease in  ni;naber  and  use  the  novelty  will 
wear  off,  and  a  saner  speed  will  prevail, 
with  only  such  occasional  outbursts  as  are 
common  to  drivers  of  horses  which  thou- 
sands of  years  of  use  have  not  succeeded 
in  suppressing.  Accidents  have  happened 
and  will  continue  to  happen,  as  with  loco- 
motives, and  steamboats,  and  horses,  and 


bicycles,  and  trolleys,  and  street  cars,  and 
to  all  forms  of  motion  and  rest — outside 
of  the  grave — but  if  we  risk  nothing  we 
can  have  nothing,  so  the  risk  must  remain 
as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  possession. 

But  the  automobile  goes  on.  America 
leads  the  world  in  the  number  manufac- 
tured, France  in  the  value.  England  is 
advancing,  for  the  automobile  is  a  liber- 
alizer, and  Germany  is  trying  to  repeal  or 
modify  her  laws  so  that  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many "  may  appear  on  many  automobiles 
as  it  now  appears  on  many  other  articles 
of  use  and  value.  The  distribution  of  the 
automobile  is  characterized  by  a  i,aniver- 
sality  never  before  known  of  any  manufac- 
tured article  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  there  is  scarcely  a  civilized 
country  of  the  globe  in  which  one  or  more 
automobiles  may  not  be  seen  seeking  the 
best  roads  and  speeding  along  ahead  of  the 
horse.  Every  civilized  ruler.  King  Ed- 
ward, the  Tsar,  Emperor  William,  the 
Mikado,  the  president  of  France,  sultans, 
ahkoonds,  maharajahs,  all,  from  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  India's  coral 
strand,  have  their  a^^tomobiles,  with  one 
notable    exception,    the    President    of    the 
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United  States.  Thus  far  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  reversed  the  estab- 
lished rule  that  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative,  and,  apparently  believing  that 
two  affirmatives  make  a  negative,  has  de- 
clined to  combine  his  own  strenuosity  with 
that  of  the  automobile  lest  dire  disaster 
follow,  to  man  and  machine.  The  traveler 
may  find  an  automobile  to  take  him  to  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  a  line  of  automo- 
biles extends  from  Haifa  to  Jerusalem, 
they  have  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Cor- 
dilleras, they  have  tracked  the  sands  of 
Sahara,  they  have  rattled  over  the  streets 
of  three  thousand  years  old  Damascus, 
they  have  climbed  the  Chinese  wall  of  ob- 
struction, they  have  gone  into  regions  of 
ice  and  sun,  and  they  are  following  the 
equator  and  heading  for  the  ISTorth  Pole. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  automo- 
bile ?  Briefly  it  means  that  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  country  which 
without  it  could  not  be  possible,  for  it  will 
compel  the  building  of  good  roads.  No 
country  can  command  its  full  strength  until 
all  its  parts  are  easily  accessible,  and  its 
people  and  their  common  interests  are 
brought  into  the  closest  commercial  and 
social  union.  We  know  what  railroads 
have   done  in  a  general  way  for  the   ad- 


vancement of  nations,  particularly  this 
nation  which  has  given  right  of  way  to 
more  lines  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  greater  benefits  may  accrue  from  the 
automobile  with  good  roads  everywhere 
and  speedy  means  of  transportation  within 
reach  of  each  individual  for  himself  and 
the  products  of  his  factory  or  farm,  can- 
not thus  early  be  estimated.  The  horse 
will  not  be  entirely  eliminated  as  a  factor 
of  industry,  but  his  sphere  will  be  circum- 
scribed and  the  automobile  will  not  only 
do  what  he  attempted  to  do  in  the  past, 
but  it  will  do  a  millionfold  more  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a  people 
growing  daily  in  numbers  and  wealth  and 
power.  The  millions  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion will  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  towns  and  with  neighbors,  and  the 
loneliness  of  farm  life,  which  drives  so 
many  to  the  cities,  with  detriment  to  all, 
will  no  longer  retard  our  agricultural 
growth,  nor  prevent  a  proper  distribution 
of  population  for  the  national  welfare. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  automobile, 
and  while  the  statement  may  be  disputed 
now,  it  is  made  with  the  earnest  belief  that 
when  to-day's  men  of  fifty  have  rounded 
out  their  three  score  and  ten  years,  it  will 
be  fully  verified. 
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THE   CANOEING  OF   TO-DAY 


By  LEONIDAS    HUBBARD,  Jr. 


IT  IS  a  virtue  of  canoeing  that,  like  ang- 
ling, it  is  one  of  those  pastimes  which 
are  elastic  as  to  cost.  One  may  spend 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  for  the  latest 
fad  of  a  model,  or  home-build  one  of 
canvas  and  cedar  for  any  price  from  a 
fev?  dollars  upward.  Or  he  may  do  what 
is  more  rational,  buy  a  substantial  craft 
of  good  make  for  about  the  same  money  he 
would  invest  in  a  bicycle. 

Every  healthy  boy  who  lives  on  a  water- 
way, starts  at  one  time  or  another  to  build 
a  canoe,  just  as  surely  as  at  another  period 
of  his  life  he  plans  to  be  an  Indian  fighter. 
During  the  late  months  of  winter  and  the 
early  days  of  spring  thousands  of  youthful 
Americans  are  working  in  improvised  ma- 
chine shops  on  canoes  of  canvas  or  light 
boards,  and  thousands  of  grown-ups  are 
studying  catalogues  of  higher  priced  craft 
from  makers  of  reputation.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  little  difference,  after  all,  there  is 
between  the  rest  and  fun  one  gets  out  of 
the  home-made  craft  and  out  of  the  latest 
model  from  the  best  maker.  There  is  a 
trim  little  canoe  in  ISTorthern  Michigan 
that  I  would  give  much  to  see.     There  is 


an  indulgent  brother  there  who  makes  the 
outfit  ready  when  I  go  thither.  When  we 
have  driven  twenty  miles  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Manistee,  and  dismissed  the 
teamster  and  launched  the  canoe,  and 
know  that  for  days  we  will  see  no  land  save 
the  desolate  pine  plains,  whose  very  deso- 
lation makes  them  good,  we  breathe  with 
the  relief  of  the  escaped  prisoners  that  we 
are.  We  watch  the  deer  drinking  at  the 
river's  bank,  where  we  tie  the  canoe  to  an 
overhanging  cedar  and  stop  to  take  gray- 
ling for  the  evening  meal ;  then  we  cut 
boughs  for  the  bed  and  lie  listening  to  the 
heron's  call  and  the  plunge  of  the  musk- 
rat  ;  and  we  know  why  the  canoe  will  always 
fill  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  would 
live  out-of-doors. 

If  you  pitch  your  tent  for  a  week  or 
more  you  feel  cramped  if  a  farm  house  is 
near;  but  launch  your  canoe  on  any  one  of 
a  hundred  rivers  that  run  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  country  that  was  settled 
long  ago,  and  you  find  no  neighbors  to 
interrupt  your  solitude.  The  wood  lot  of 
the  farmer  is  pretty  sure  to  be  along  the 
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stream  and  you  float  from  wood  to  wood, 
often  out  of  sight  of  a  house  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Even  when  a  road  crosses  it  is  not 
so  very  bad,  for  you  know  that  a  few 
strokes  will  take  you  out  of  reach  of  the 
passers-by.  Deer  do  not  drink  from  these 
streams,  nor  do  trout  leap  to  your  fly;  but 
bass  are  there  and  pike;  and  who  cannot 
be  happy  with  a  rod  and  line  and  fly  on  a 
stream  where  the  bass  are  hiding. 

Chief  among  these  cruises  that  stand  out 
fresh  and  clear  in  mind  is  one  through  just 
such  a  country,  in  a  canoe  that  a  boy  had 
built,  a  funny  thing,  every  part  out  of 
proportion  to  every  other.  But  it  woiild 
float  and  was  not  too  heavy  to  carry 
around  mill  dams.  It  was  the  boy's  first 
trip  and  I  did  not  object  when  an  anxious 
mother  loaded  him  with  bedding  and  extra 
clothing — it  would  be  a  shame  to  deprive  a 
boy  of  the  education  that  comes  from  car- 
rying all  he  has  planned  to  carry  on  his 
first  cruise.  Now  it  is  even  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  all-night  rain  which  our  In- 
dian camp  failed  to  turn,  and  merely  gath- 


ered together  as  a  funnel  gathers  water 
and  i^oured  it  upon  us  in  streams. 
II. 

"  Canoeing  is  dead,  dead  as  Julius 
CaBsar,"  says  the  oldtimer  over  his  pipe. 
The  oldtimer  always  smokes  a  pipe  and 
always  declares;  he  never  merely  remarks, 
"  The  racing  machines  took  all  the  fun  out 
of  it.  No  one  goes  to  the  meets  any  more, 
and  no  one  cares  for  the  canoe." 

If  there  be  another  of  the  same  clan  and 
period  present  when  these  declarations  are 
made,  he  promptly  assents,  and  the  two  are 
happy  in  mutual  wretchedness. 

The  trouble  with  the  oldtimer,  and  he 
need  not  be  so  very  old  either,  as  years  go, 
is  that  he  mistakes  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  when  you  have  heard  his  tale  you  know 
he  does  not  really  refer  to  canoeing  in 
general  but  to  those  glorious  old  days  of 
the  American  Canoe  Association  when  the 
canoeists  of  a  continent  gathered  at  Lake 
George  or  the  Thousand  Islands,  or  the 
Canadian  Lakes ;  lounged  in  their  old 
clothes  and  paddled  and  cooked  and  fished 
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and  visited  and  talked  canoe  with  men  who 
cared  to  talk  nothing  else.  All  raced,  and 
one  good  canoeist  stood  an  equal  chance 
with  another  good  canoeist.  Then  every 
one  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  canoe  is  to  be  paddled,  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  for  a  paddling  craft  and 
that  its  sailing  is  merely  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, so  much  clear  gain  for  bone 
and  muscle,  so  to  speak.  Then  they  sailed 
races  in  the  same  canoes  in  which  they 
paddled  and  fished  and  cruised,  canoes 
that  varied  in  price  from  zero  to  infinity. 


a  cruising  canoe  nor  a  paddling  canoe.  It 
was  not  even  a  comfortable  or  a  safe  canoe, 
for  now  and  then  when  the  sailor  leaned 
far  over  the  water  to  windward  the  breeze 
would  suddenly  cease  and  the  balancing 
force  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails  being  elim- 
inated the  canoeist  dropped  into  the  river. 
But  the  thing  did  sail  wondrously  fast. 
The  most  glorious  day  of  that  period  was 
when  two  famous  Britons,  with  the  latest 
craft  the  Englishmen  knew,  came  to  the 
New  World  to  carry  home  the  racing  hon- 
ors   of    the   year.     They    counted    to    win 


Doing:  Stunts. 
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but  hovered  generally  not  so  very  far  from 

the  former  mark. 

Those    were    grand    days,    indeed,    and 

/even  their  passing  was  a  burst  of  glory. 
The  oldtimer  likes  to  tell  of  it  now.  It 
occurred  to  a  young  American  that  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  his  racer, 
so  much  dead  weight,  he  might  sit  up  on 
deck  with  his  feet  in  the  cockpit  and, 
leaning  to  windward,  as  the  case  required 
balance  with  his  body  the  weight  of  sail 
he  carried.  He  experimented  and  found 
his  speed  increased.  So  he  built  a  new 
canoe  with  only  a  shallow  cockpit  in  which 
the  sailor  could  catch  his  feet.    It  was  not 


easily.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  their  impressions  when  their 
American  rivals  sat  on  deck,  leaned  out  tc 
make  themselves  into  ballast,  and  sailed 
easily  away  to  victory.  When  the  old- 
timers  think  of  that  day  they  almost  for- 
give the  sin  of  the  racing  canoe. 

Then  somebody  invented  the  sliding 
seat,  which  looked  to  the  spectator  like  a 
plank  on  which  the  sailor  sat  out  to  wind- 
ward to  balance  his  sails.  It  was  more 
comfortable  than  the  deck  seat  and  enabled 
one  to  recover  balance  more  quickly  when 
the  wind  fell  off  or  increased.  Having 
begun,  the  inventions  continued  until  the 
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man  who  went  to  the  meet  in  the  simple 
oldtime  canoe  was  out  of  the  sailing.  And 
most  canoeists  could  not  afford  the  racing 
craft,  for  they  cost  high  prices  and,  like 
the  cabinless  racing  yachts,  were  no  use 
on  earth  save  in  contests  of  speed.  So  the 
old  canoeists  began  to  drop  away  from  the 
Association  meets,  and  newcomers  had 
small  interest  ovitside  of  the  highly  special- 
ized   events    and   the   bathtub,    cockpitted 


If  the  oldtimer  could  adjust  himself  to 
new  conditions  he  would  see  that  canoeing 
is  not  dead  nor  likely  to  die ;  no,  nor  cap- 
able of  dying.  The  Association  meet,  as 
it  was  in  the  early  days,  is  past,  and  the 
man  who  felt  the  racing  thrill  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  becoming  at  once  reconciled 
to  the  new,  and  by  no  means  discouraging 
condition. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as 
men  love  the  water  and  the  out-of-doors ; 
so  long  as  they  rejoice  in  acquired  skill 
and  strong  arms  and  deep  breathing,  so 
long  will  they  delight  in  the  craft  of  the 
primitive  man. 

No  craft  in  the  world,  great  or  small, 
commands  more  of  respect  than  the  canoe. 
One  respects  it  as  something  which  does 
not  yield  easily  to  a  master's  will,  but 
which,  having  yielded,  becomes  a  most  use- 
ful helper.  And  when  he  can  control  the 
wilful  thing,  when  he  is  captain  and  pilot 
and  crew  of  a  craft  that  will  go  whither- 
soever he  wishes  a  man  feels  a  new  respect 
for  himself  as  well. 

One's  respect  begins  when  he  undertakes 
to  navigate  a  canoe  for  the  first  time. 
Some  learn  after  the  conventional  manner 
at  the  boat  house  or  the  club,  and  others 
when  the  necessity  is  suddenly  thrust 
upon  them. 

My  own  first  ride  was  typical  of  the 
latter's  experience.  We  were  shooting 
grouse,  two  of  us,  and  coming  suddenly 
out  upon  a  little  lake  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods  fired  into  a  flock  of  rising  ducks. 
Two  fell,  and  the  question  of  getting  them 
to  shore  arose.  Swimming  was  discussed, 
but  November  ice  was  beginning  to  fringe 
the  lake,  and  swimming  was  undesirable. 
Then  we  stumbled  iipon  a  craft;  it  was  a 
little  thing,  pointed  at  both  ends  and  as 
light  as  feather.  It  had  been  hewn  from  a 
basswood  log  and  had  a  gracefulness  that 
was  good  to  look  upon.     When  launched  it 


trembled  like  a  live  thing  at  the  least  mo- 
tion and  gave  one  the  feeling  that  he  must 
handle  it  as  gently  as  a  thoroughbred  colt 
or  dire  results  would  ensue.  The  ducks 
were  picked  up,  and  it  was  time  to  turn 
around.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  how  it 
happened,  but  when  I  reached  back  and 
outward  for  the  stroke  that  was  to  turn 
the  craft,  without  a  single  shiver  of  warn- 
ing, it  whirled  clear  over  and  righted  itself 
again.  I  can  feel  that  icy  water  to  this 
day. 

Similar  has  been  the  beginning  with 
many  and  many  hundreds  of  canoeists. 
But  once  the  nature  of  the  dainty  thing 
has  been  learned  and  it  responds  to  your 
slightest  wish,  when  you  can  stand  on  its 
gunwales  and  cast  a  fly  as  you  float  down 
stream,  or  sit  on  deck  under  full  sail  and 
steer  by  the  shifting  of  your  weight  for- 
ward and  back,  then  you  understand  the 
charm  of  the  canoe  and  know  why  it  is  as 
different  from  the  skiff  as  the  thoroughbred 
runner  from  the  plough  horse,  and  why  it 
will  never  cease  to  be  adored  by  men  who 
go  out-of-doors. 

It  is  this  extreme  sensitiveness,  together 
with  ability  to  survive  roughest  usage,  that 
makes  the  canoe  a  favorite  about  the  boat 
houses  near  our  cities,  and  with  the  man 
who  explores  wild  regions.  When  one  is 
tired  of  the  measured  beat  of  oars  and  the 
whine  of  rowlocks  there  is  restfulness  in 
the  silent  gliding  progress  of  the  canoe. 
So  it  is  that  the  canoe  is  supplanting  the 
skiff  and  that  the  rivers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nearly  every  great  city  are  covered 
at  night  with  canoeists  who  love,  to  glide 
through  the  waters  in  silent  craft  as  grace- 
ful as  swans. 

IV. 

When  racing  ceased  to  be  within  their 
reach  those  who  loved  the  canoe  floated 
upon  the  lakes  and  Streams  and  to-day  are 
getting  more  fun  and  fresh  air  than  ever 
before;  using  the  craft  as  did  their  fore- 
fathers to  carry  blankets  and  axe  and 
bacon  on  charming  cruises  through  our 
inland  waters. 

When  the  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
turns  to  the  canoe  his  reason  for  so  doing 
is  the  old  ancestral  one.  His  longing 
for  the  out-of-doors  is  something  more 
than  a  wish  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  it 
is  a  revolt  against  the  artificiality  of  the 
age.  We  have  grown  tired  of  pulling  a 
lever  when  we  want  heat   and  pushing  a 
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button  when  we  want  food;  we  long  to 
grapple  fundamentals.  So  the  man  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  oldtime  brood  feels 
his  blood  stir  when  he  can  compute  life 
and  effectiveness  in  terms  of  matches  and 
flour  and  bacon.  When  he  goes  to  the 
wilds  with  these  essentials  he  must  trans- 
port them  on  his  back  or  in  a  boat ;  and  he 
early  found,  as  had  his  sires,  that  no  craft 
in  the  world  is  so  adaptable  to  all  condi- 
tions of  water  as  the  canoe.  With  it  he 
could  ascend  the  smallest  creek  or  the 
broadest  river.  He  could  go  where  even 
the  lightest  skiff  would  ground,  and  when 
one  waterway  ended  he  took  his  boat  upon 
his  head  and  carried  it  to  the  next.  With 
his  journeying  he  came  to  feel  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  thing  dependent  upon  artifi- 
cialities, levers  that  bring  heat  and  black 
men  who  evolve  dinners,  but  a  natural  man 
with  a  man's  strength  and  resourcefulness 
who,  with  the  power  of  his  own  strong 
arms,  could  go  so  long  as  the  bacon,  and 
flour,  and  matches  lasted;  and  as  he 
paddles  on  there  comes  to  him  some  of  the 
old  self  reliance  that  led  the  early  canoe- 
ists of  America,  the  grandfathers,  to  fight 


their  way  to  the  regions  of  the  Indian  and 
the  buffalo. 

While  the  politer  phase  of  canoeing, 
the  boat  house  phase,  has  captured  the 
waters  adjacent  to  our  eastern  cities  and 
thence  spread  to  the  Middle  West  and  on- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  cruising 
has  spread  to  remoter  waters.  From  the 
boat  houses  on  the  Charles,  and  the  Hud- 
son, and  a  hundred  other  famous  streams 
canoeists  turn  toward  the  wilds  at  holiday 
time.  From  every  village,  and  from  the 
farms  as  well,  go  forth  men  and  boys  and 
women  in  similar  craft.  They  seek  the 
sources  of  some  stream  tumbling  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians  or  some 
tributary  of  the  Father  of  Waters;  they 
find  a  chain  of  inland  lakes  and  streams, 
or  launch  upon  famous  old  waterways  of 
history,  paddling  the  waters  stirred  by 
Pere  Marquette's  canoe  on  the  way  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  or  following 
down  the  Ottawa,  that  grand  old  route  of 
French  and  Indian  days,  or  cruising  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Riche- 
lieu, on  whose  possession  once  hinged  the 
freedom  of  America. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE   BASS 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


I  GOT  home  about  midnight — or  some- 
where in  that  latitude.  Grounds  and 
house  alike  were  one  black  mystery, 
but  where  the  gate  was  supposed  to  be  a 
dull  white  spot  showed.  I  knew  it  would  be 
there.  Others  of  the  family  might  pass 
in  and  out;  they  might  leave  early  and  re- 
turn late,  yet  see  nothing,  but  when  I  came 
home  it  was  different.  Just  as  sure  as  I 
neared  that  gate,  no  matter  how  long  after 
midnight,  just  so  sure  was  I  to  see  that 
whitish-looking  spot.  Cold  and  damp  made 
no   difference — it  would   be   there. 

"  Your  wretched,  neglected  wife !  "  says 
my.  lady  reader. 

No'm,  not  the  same.  My  wife  hasn't  got 
ribs  like  a  spiral  spring,  nor  four  legs.  I 


am  referring  to  a  D-o-g!  D'ye  s'pose  I'd 
want  my  wife  out  there  keepin'-tabs-and- 
gettin'-cold-feet  and — but  I  digress.  Not 
until  I  was  within  a  step  of  him  did  the 
grand  fellow  move;  then  he  slowly  rose 
upon  his  hind  feet  and  placed  two  dappled 
paws  upon  my  breast,  while  his  shapely 
muzzle  sought  my  lowered  face.  For  a, 
moment  my  hand  played  with  the  silky 
softness  of  his  thin  ear,  then  as  he  regret- 
fully slid  down  I  asked,  "  Want  to  go,  old 
fellow ;  want  to  go  ?  " 

Did  he  want  to  go !  Such  caperings,  fool 
pranks,  and  fancy  steps !  Did  he  actually 
understand?  Aye,  right  well.  In  his; 
strange  dog  wisdom  he  knew  that  within 
four  hours  something  would  be  doing,  and! 
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just  so  sure  as  I  went  up  for  that  much 
sleep,  just  so  sure  would  he  sleep  on  the 
door  mat  instead*  of  in  his  kennel,  and  be 
lying"  there  quivering  and  shuddering, 
pointer  fashion,  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipa- 
tion when  I  stole  down  'twixt  the  dawn  and 
the  day. 

How  could  he  know?  Don't  ask  me.  I 
cannot  explain,  though  I  have  my  theories. 
Good  dogs  know  much  more  than  most 
people  imagine.  Educated  dogs,  that  are 
made  close  comrades,  especially  those  which 
have  been  owned,  trained,  and  handled 
from  puppyhood  to  their  prime  by  only 
one  man,  get  to  know  that  man,  his  moods, 
and  methods  as  few  people  know  each 
other.  This  dog  could  read  my  face  and  in- 
terpret every  shading  of  the  voice.  I  could 
make  his  ears  drop  with  one  glance  of 
mock  severity,  or  set  him  bounding  with  a 
mirthful    chuckle. 

As  usual,  I  was  sitting  up  and  rubbing 
my  eyes  before  the  clock  gave  its  first 
warning  skir-r !  It's  funny  about  that 
clock.  If  I  didn't  wind  and  set  it,  I'd 
oversleep  till  any  old  time;  but  after 
solemnly  fixing  the  infernal  machine,  the 
appointed  hour  will  find  me  staging  at  it, 
face  to  face,  with  exactly  spare  seconds 
enough  for  me  to  grab  the  thing,  stuff  it 
under  the  bedclothes,  and  sit  on  it  to 
smother  its  tirade,  lest  others  be  needlessly 
disturbed. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning.  Through  the 
wide  open  window  crept  the  rare  breath  of 
summer,  a-tremble  with  bird  music  and 
rich  with  the  sweetness  of  garden,  orchard, 
and  pine  below.  One  glance  at  the  flaming- 
east  told  the  story,  then  a  plunge  into  cold 
water,  a  scramble  into  flannel  shirt  and 
knickers,  a  fumble  with  the  other  things, 
and  I  stole  downstairs.  I  say  stole  down 
advisedly.  This  getting  down  was  ticklish 
business.  On  my  feet  were  lacrosse  shoes 
— partly  for  comfort  and  silence,  but 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  canoe  they 
would  shortly  be  in.  One  door  was  hard 
to  pass.  One  hundred  times  had  I  essayed 
to  do  it,  and  exactly  one  hundred  times 
had  I  failed.  But  the  rubber  soles  would 
fool  her — I  was  almost  past. 

"  That  you,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Yep." 

"  Going  to  dig  that  bed  for  me — so 
good  of  you." 

"  Yep ;  goin'-to-dig-out-right-now." 

"  Did  you  say  dig  out,  or  out-to-dig?  " 


Then  I  skipped. 

Did  I  dig  garden?  Sure!  I  dug  about 
four  yards  square,  where  the  worms  were 
good  and  plenty.  Then  I  snatched  a  break- 
fast, gave  the  dog  a  bite,  packed  a  snack — 
and  fled  from  the  wrath  to  come !  Not  un- 
til the  good  canoe  had  slid  well  around  the 
first  bend  did  the  wicked  cease  from  pad- 
dling. Then  the  pipe  was  set  going  and 
Don  and  I  straightened  up  and  looked  at 
each  other.  He  knew — the  villain !  But 
she  couldn't  get  either  one  of  us  till  night 
— and  she  never  could  hold  anything 
against  a  fellow  for  more  than  three  min- 
utes and  a  half. 

For  miles  the  land  was  level,  and  the 
stream  lazy.  In  such  a  country  there  could 
be  no  swift  water,  and  this  one  dawdled 
along  with  almost  no  perceptible  current. 
Yet  it  was  no  mere  trickle  of  moistiire, 
but  a  river  full  eighty  yards  broad  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  A  few  miles  lower  down 
its  banks  dwindled  to  nothingness  and 
the  broadening  waters  drowsed  through 
marshy  wastes  suggestive  of  Lincolnshire 
fens  in  olden  days.  But  above  my  starting 
point  the  land  gradually  rose  higher  and 
higher  till  it  formed  cliffs  of  rich  clay, 
twenty  feet  and  more  high.  The  windings 
of  the  stream  were  so  erratic  that  in  one 
stretch  of  sixty  miles  by  an  air  line  the 
actual  distance  by  water  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  miles.  Nearly  every  mile 
of  water  was  good  fishing,  but  to  a  lazy 
canoer  the  upper  reaches,  being  more 
wooded,  were  more  attractive.  Every  one 
of  the  innumerable  bends  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  a  steep,  tree-covered  bank  upon 
the  one  hand  and  opposite  a  brushy  flat 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  This  was  caused 
by  ages  of  the  cutting  away  of  the  bank 
toward  which  the  current  happened  to  set, 
and  a  corresponding  deposit  of  silt  and 
rubbish  by  the  slack  water  opposite.  Such 
an  apparent  mystery  on  a  lazy  stream  was 
naturallj^  explained  by  the  spring  freshets. 
Then  the  water  rose  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet  and  went  raging  lakeward; 
jamming  miles  of  ice  which  uprooted 
hundreds  of  trees  and  plowed  like  a  gla- 
cier into  every  opposing  bank.  After  the 
frost  was  out,  the  soft,  undermined  bank 
slipped  here  and  there,  and  pitched  grand 
trees,  top  first,  into  the  stream.  And 
where  they  fell  they  lay,  perhaps  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  until  an  unusually  heavy  flood 
tore    them    from    their    anchorages    and 
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flung-  them,  battered  and  wli-itening, against 
some  projection  lower  down,  there  to  await 
the  fiercer  mood  of  an  angrier  torrent. 

Such  wrecks  occurred  at  short  intervals, 
and  he  who  knew  the  river  knew  what  to 
do  at  such  points.  With  one  tree  already 
wellnigh  submerged,  and  its  fellow  bending 
far  over  it  and  only  awaiting  a  wind  from 
the  proper  quarter,  or  another  flood,  to 
complete  its  fall,  the  bass  found  ideal  quar- 
ters. The  submerged  tree  was  a  fortress 
from  which  dusky  freebooters  might  raid 
at  will.  The  overhanging  tree  cast  a 
shadow  of  velvet  darkness,  fit  screen  for 
piratical  deeds,  and — well!  you  know  some 
grubs  and  larvpe  are  ridiculously  fat  and 
careless  and  bound  to  slip  from  the  smooth 
twig  now  and  then.  And  young  birds,  too ! 
It's  simply  awfvil  the  pace  infants  go  these 
days.  A  young  naked  thing  with  its  eyes 
barely  open  actually  trying  to  fly!  and 
it  comes  down  through  the  leaves  with  a 
spat-spat — its  silly  pinkmeaty  abortions  of 
wings  spread  and  its  wretched  little  bare 
legs  kicking,  and  it  lands — in  the  water? 
Occasionally.  Sometimes  it  lands  directly 
in  a  bass — and  again  the  bass  has  to  make 
a  rush  of  a  yard  or  so  to  save  the  bird 
from  drowning. 

And  then  again  a  few  feet  of  overhang- 
ing sod  break  away.  Those  mice  are  so 
silly.  They  will  nest  in  the  eave,  as  it 
were,  and  then  they  must  bore  up  so  as 
to  let  down  the  surface  water  when  the 
rain  is  busy.  And  then  the  whole  affair 
tumbles  in,  and  they  wonder  why.  The  sod 
makes  a  splash  which  no  fish  could  help 
but  hear.  Then  the  earth  melts  away  and 
leaves  a  big  ball  of  dry  grass  which  floats 
and  floats  and  rocks  about  till  some  kind- 
hearted  bass  takes  a  bunt  at  it  to  find  if 
it  needs  any  assistance.  And  it  loosens  up, 
and  a  half  dozen  or  more  little  pink  things 
fall  out  and  go  wavering,  twisting,  and 
shuddering  toward  the  bottom.  And  kind 
Mr.  Bass  sees  how  it  is — ^he  has  babies  of 
his  own — and  he  gathers  them  in  where 
neither  the  nasty  wet  river  nor  the  horrid 
black  mud  will  ever  touch  them  again. 

And  then  there  are  the  frogs,  grass- 
hoppers, and  crickets.  Let  a  man,  or  even 
an  old  cow,  but  move  along  the  bank  above 
and  all  these  three  must  needs  start 
a-jumping.  Nobody's  going  to  touch  them, 
but  they  will  jump,  and  they  never  look 
where  they  are  going.  Over  the  bank — 
then,  of  course,  plop  into  ten  feet  or  more 


of  water.  And  the  bass,  trying  to  enjoy  a 
little  peace  and  quiet  under  his  log,  has 
to  hustle  out  and  save  life.  Things,  even 
very  foolish  things,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
drown  right  at  one's  door.  And  the  cray- 
fish !  Perfectly  safe  under  the  sunken 
stuflf,  if  they  only  would  stop  there.  But 
no !  Out  they  go,  backward  at  tJiat !  never 
looking  where  they  are  going — flip-flip-flip 
— in  a  crazy  rush;  actually  jostling  decent 
well-mannered  bass;  even  striking  them  in 
the  face  in  their  vulgar  impetuosity. 
What  can  a  poor  bass  do  with  folk  like 
these  ?  No  rest  for  him !  His  life  is  one 
long  struggle  to  teach  his  neighbors  sense. 
But  through  all  his  toil  and  patient, 
uncomplaining  effort  he  at  least  has 
some  satisfaction — his  missionary  work  is 
strangely  efl'ective.  Devil  a  one  of  them' 
all — be  it  bird,  beast,  or  bug,  ever  requires 
a  second  course  of  his  potent  pedagogy. 
The  man  who  knows  his  craft  as  he  should 
thoroughly  understands  all  these  minor 
points.  He  knows  what  the  large  and 
small-mouth  black  bass  will  take,  and  why, 
and  when.  He  knows  that  the  fish  seldom, 
if  ever,  feed  freely  before  the  sun  has 
got  well  above  the  trees  and  that  from 
about  seven  o'clock  till  eleven  is  the  best 
of  the  morning.  Why  then  the  early  start, 
do  you  say  ?  Oh !  well,  it  enables  one  to 
dodge  all  work  around  the  place,  to  enjoy 
the  best  part  of  the  day  on  the  water, 
and  to  secure  certain  requisite  baits. 
Some  half  mile  from  the  starting  point 
the  canoe  halts  where  a  small  stream  flows 
into  the  river.  Here  is  a  tiny  bay  already 
golden  with  sunlight,  and  a  trifle  up  the 
stream  is  much  waterlogged  rubbish.  A 
can  and  minnow  tackle  are  produced,  and 
while  the  old  dog  goes  prowling  after  a 
possible  woodcock  1  take  a  dozen  plump 
shiners.  The  next  move  is  for  crayfish. 
These  are  found  beneath  the  sunken 
stuff,  but  the  taking  of  them  is  an  art 
known  only  to  the  experienced.  Frag- 
ment after  fragment  of  rotten  wood  is 
cautiously  raised,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  "  nipper  "  is  exposed.  The  hand  steals 
toward  a  victim,  which  is  deftly  secured. 
These  lobsters  of  fresh  water  bite  a  bit,  or 
nip,  or  whatever  their  pinching  process 
may  be  termed,  but  they  do  no  serious 
damage.  Now  and  then  one  takes  hold 
along  the  soft  side  of  a  finger,  but  rarely 
is  the  skin  broken.  A  dozen  are  soon  se- 
cured, and  then  the  trip  proper  is  resumed. 
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I  now  have  these  baits — worms,  minnows, 
and  crayfish,  and  all  are  good  at  their 
proper  time.  Bass  are  very  capricious 
feeders.  Some  days  they  will  greedily  take 
what  they  may  have  refused  the  previous 
day.  A  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  what 
baits  may  prove  tempting,  is  invaluable. 
One  of  the  deadliest  of  baits  is  a  big  white 
grub  found  in  rotten  logs  and  sod.  The 
larvaj  of  the  humble  bee  and  wasp,  very 
young  mice,  grasshoppers,  and  small  frogs 
are  all  tempting  upon  occasions.  The  fry 
of  the  catfish,  too,  is  in  some  waters  a  re- 
liable bait.  Upon  the  stream  in  question 
I  preferred  crayfish,  white  grubs,  minnows, 
and  worms,  in  order  as  mentioned,  and  I 
always  endeavored  to  have  at  least  three 
of  these.  Now  and  then  the  fly  tackle  was 
called  into  play,  but  it  was  always  unre- 
liable. 

The  places  where  bass  are  sure  to  be  in- 
clude all  types  of  submerged  trees  and 
snags,  well  shaded  spots  under  overhang- 
ing trees  and  banks,  and  mats  of  water- 
grasses  and  lily  pads.  In  the  stream  in 
question  a  fish  is  seldom  taken  from  open 
water  above  a  clean  bottom.  In  swift 
streams  having  rocky  bottoms  the  con- 
ditions would  be  entirely  different,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  one  stream,  not  of  bass 
fishing  in  general.  The  advantage  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  water  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  instance,  a  mile 
up  stream  a  big  stump  just  shows  above 
the  surface.  The  current  sets  in  there, 
and  the  spot  is  good  for  one  fish,  or  two, 
if  one  doesn't  make  too  much  row  over  the 
first.  Two  bends  above,  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  big  basswood  hangs  over — two  or 
three  fish  there.  A  half  mile  farther 
right  in  midstream,  and  apparently  open 
water,  is  a  fine  spot.  ISTot  a  visible  vestige 
of  a  snag  or  shelter  of  any  sort,  but  twenty 
feet  below  an  old  tree  lies  on  the  bottom. 
Above  that  again  is  a  small  bed  of  weeds, 
At  first  glance  it  is  no  good,  but  there 
used  to  be  a  brickyard  above,  and  the 
stumps  of  two  piles  broken  off  below  water 
yet  remain.  About  these  is  a  lot  of  broken 
brick,  all  unseen,  and  it  is  a  good  place. 
And  so  it  goes  from  point  to  point  for 
fully  ten  miles.  Almost  invariably  the  fish 
lie  on  that  side  to  which  the, current  sets. 
The  veteran  knows  this  and  changes  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stream  as  its  coxirse 
changes.  A  novice  probably  would  select 
a  pleasantly  shaded,  baylike   spot   on  the 


wrong  side  and  fish  tlicre  for  hours,  taking 
drum,  catfish,  dogfish,  mullet,  or  sunfish, 
but  at  the  most,  only  an  occasional,  wan- 
dering bass.  The  black  fellows  lie  in  the 
current,  with  noses  upstream,  because 
they  are  strong  pirates  and  they  know  the 
running  water  will  bring  prizes  their  way. 
When  a  bass  is  taken  at  some  unlikely 
looking  spot,  that  spot  shotdd  be  kept  in 
mind.  There  probably  is  some  unsuspected 
shelter  below  which  even  the  tackle  may 
not  find.  In  any  event,  a  good  lair  for  one 
bass  is  apt  to  prove  equally  good  for  an- 
other later  on. 

But  to  return  to  the  canoe.  A  clay  cliff 
throws  a  shadow  upon  deep  water  which 
might  repay  a  trial.  The  cliff  is  bored  with 
rows  of  black  holes,  and  a  cloud  of  sand- 
martens  wheels  on  tireless  wings.  The  soft 
muttering  of  dainty  throats  fills  the  air 
as  the  gentle  little  communists  weave  to 
and  fro.  The  rod  is  shipped  up  and  a 
plump  shiner  selected.  The  point  of  the 
hook  is  passed  in  at  the  mouth,  out  behind 
the  gill-cover,  and  under  a  strap  of  skin 
behind  the  back  fin.  I  use  the  bait  so, 
because  I  have  found  it  works  well.  Of 
course  a  bass  swallows  a  minnow  head 
first,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  swallow  it. 
That  means  a  mangled  bait  and  more  or 
less  trouble  to  recover  the  hook.  The  num- 
ber of  minnows  is  limited,  therefore  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  make  one  minnow  kill 
two  fish.  When  a  bass  grabs  my  minnow, 
I  strike  smartly  and  take  chances.  A  fish 
so  hooked  forces  the  minnow  up  the  gimp 
and  out  of  the  way,  and  so  may  preserve 
it  for  another  turn.  The  third  cast  pro- 
vokes a  faint  strike,  not  at  all  like  the 
aggressive  dash  of  the  bass.  A  turn  of  the 
wrist  makes  a  swift  commotion  of  waters, 
followed  by  a  peculiar  steady  strain.  At 
the  first  purr  of  the  reel  the  dog  cocks  his 
ears  and  eyes  the  wavering  silk  with  keen 
interest.  The  rod  goes  steadily  backward 
and  foot  after  foot  of  silk  rises  from  the 
water.  Then  the  gimp,  and  then  a  long, 
olive  green  form,  trim  as  a  torpedo  boat. 
Two  long,  snipy  jaws,  a  lean  bony  head,  a 
glowing  eye,  and — flick !  The  mangled 
minnow  follows  the  slack  line  into  the 
sunlight  as  the  fish  vanishes  with  a  mar- 
velous sweep.  A  gar,  and  where  two  or 
three  of  this  kind  are  gathered  together  is 
no  place  for  a  decent  fisherman  with  only 
a  dozen  minnows.  The  gar  is  a  curious 
but  utterly  useless  fellow,  a  loafer  and  a 
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provoker  of  scaly  language  withal.  Sel- 
dom will  a  hook  hold  in  his  bony  jaw,  and 
should  it  hold  he  affords  but  brief  play. 
When  recovering  your  hook  his  mouth 
feels  like  a  barb  wire  fence  with  a  cat- 
brier  hanging  to  it,  so  wise  folk  only  shoot, 
spear,  or  heave  rocks  at  him.  The  dog  is 
disgusted — ^he  knows  all  aboiit  gars  and  the 
"  talk  "  which  they  incite.  He  also  has  a 
shrewd  idea  of  what  is  coming. 

The  paddle  strokes  are  firmer  and  a  purl 
of  music  whispers  from  the  bow.  We  are 
nearing,  hey!  old  dog,  and  never  have  we 
rounded  this  bend  without  a  thrill  of  genu- 
ine pleasure.  Look  at  it  and  say  can  this 
be  the  North?  For  once,  and  for  nearly 
a  mile  the  river  runs  straight,  a  giant 
corridor  of  green,  high-roofed  with  flawless 
turquoise.  The  liquid  floor  narrows  away 
like  a  mighty  lancehead  pointing  to  a 
glory  of  dazzling  sunshine,  and  the  soft- 
draped  walls  receding  in  perspective  true, 
lower  and  soften  to  a  golden  haze  of  the 
distant  open.  Huge  velvet  shadows  hang 
like  windless  banners;  each  tree  seems 
rooted  to  a  tree  inverted,  and  over  all  is 
flung  a  living  mesh  of  vine  and  creeper, 
bloom  and  bud  and  burnished  leaf.  It  must 
be  fairyland !  From  tents  of  green,  sound 
silver  pipings  and  tinkles  of  tiny  revels. 
A  pause,  and  the  flutter  of  foliage  surely 
is  the  clapping  of  wee  hands.  It  is  fairy- 
land !  Yon  sun-dried  pebble  by  the  water's 
rim  takes  flight  and  curves  away  on  tremb- 
ling pinions  which  shake  sweet  music  from 
them  as  they  go.  A  sandpiper  ?  Nonsense ! 
Hark! — Tick-turr  !-tick-tick-turr  !  A  fairy 
clock  hid  midst  those  leaves,  its  ruby  pen- 
dulum swinging  in  plain  view  ?  Absurd ! 
The  clock  has  stopped,  and  yonder  the 
pendulum,  a  dart  of  fire  winged  with  ebon 
smoke.  'Twas  the  tanager  swinging  on  a 
living  cord.  That  rattle  a  snare  drum? 
See  where  the  quick  ring  broadens.  'Twas 
Alcyon  striking  the  silver  galleons  of  the 
dreamy  sea  of  this  our  land  of  Spain.  Can 
grief  be  here?  A  sobbing,  sweet  and  low, 
a  hopeless  misery  floating  from  a  tender 
breast  too  rudely  torn;  a  widowed  mother 
peering  through  the  pane,  racked  by  raw 
memories  and  the  joys  of  others  which  she 
may  not  share.  O !  actor  dove,  we  know 
thy  sweet  deceit.  Thou  sham  of  arms  be- 
reft; thou  widow  of  one  dry  eye,  with 
t'other  roving  for  a  comforter;  thou  male 
with  female  voice  and  gentle  wile.  Aye ! 
pat  thy  fat  side  with  a  crafty  wing  and 


bow  thy  shapely  head  in  mock  humility — 
all's  fair  in  love.  But  that  same  wing  can 
whistle  to  arrow  flight,  and  strike  full 
lustily  should  swearing  trooper  squirrel 
thrust  his  bold  nose  above  the  twig-wove 
platform  where  two  white  eggs  lie.  A  rasp- 
ing jar — a  cymbal  lightly  clashed;  a  form 
of  steel  and  bronze  o'erlaid  on. jet,  a  heavy 
flight,  a  gleam  of  an  eye  like  a  diamond 
flashing  from  its  kindred  coal;  a  tail  awry 
which  seems  to  drag  like  an  idle  oar — the 
grackle.  From  an  unseen  meadow  above 
floats  a  sound  as  though  some  sprite  had 
stolen  a  string  of  gold  and  silver  bells  and 
was  madly  racing  hither  and  thither  from 
keen  pursuit.  But  let  us  leave  the  bobo- 
links, their  neighbors  the  larks  and  spar- 
rows; the  orioles,  thrushes,  catbirds,  war- 
blers, finches,  climbers,  and  what  not.  The 
air  is  vibrant  with  their  voices,  but  we  are 
not  a-birding  to-day.  Here  is  the  spot,  it  is 
the  hour,  and  Don  ^nd  I  are  the  people. 

A  log — 

Half  sunk  in  the  slimy  wave, 

Rots  slowly  away  in  its  living  grave. 

And  the  green  moss  creeps  o'er  its  dull  decay 
Hiding  the  moldering  dust  away 

Like  the  hand  that  plants  o'er  the  tomb  a 
flower 
Or  the  ivy  that  mantles  the  fallen  tower. 

Don  is  all  silent  expectancy  as  the  canoe 
is  drawn  up  and  the  tackle  adjusted.  Next 
to  actual  shooting  he  loves  fishing,  and 
he  sits  with  wrinkled  forehead  in  such 
patience  as  he  can  mvister.  I  decide  to  try 
minnow  first,  and  while  I  am  arranging 
the  bait  there  comes  a  sudden  splash  as 
though  from  somewhere  a  brick  had  fallen. 
Out  of  the  tail  of  one  eye  I  see  a  shiner 
skip  over  the  surface  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  heavy  swirl.  Good  enough ! 
It's  minnow  he's  after,  so  the  bait  is  right 
anyhow.  In  a  moment  my  minnow  is  out 
far  beyond  the  ripple  and  coming  in  with 
a  wavering  motion  produced  by  slightly 
shaking  the  rod.  But  the  cast  is  a  blank. 
Another,  too,  fails,  so  I  study  for  a  moment. 
That  fish  is  under  that  log  is  the  decision; 
so  the  minnow  is  cast  perilously  near  the 
shelter.  Another  failure.  At  this  moment 
I  notice  something.  Looking  from  the 
dense  shadow  toward  the  sunlit  outer 
water,  I  mark  an  unsuspected  snag  some 
yards  to  one  side.  Mebbe  he's  there,  I 
think,  as  the  minnow  again  goes  out.  Still 
no  result.  Now  comes  the  advantage  of  a 
variety  of  baits.  A  crayfish  is  impaled,  and 
at  once  there's  a  sharp  strike  and  the  rod 


'  A  gleam  of  bronzy  mail,  a  bristle  of  angry  fins.' 
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arches.  A  moment's  feel  of  things  proves 
that  whatever  is  on  the  hook  it  is  no  black 
bass.  A  brief  struggle,  and  a  squarebuilt 
rock  bass  comes  to  the  surface.  Don  is 
dancing  with  excitement,  but  a  word  sends 


him  down.  His  time  is  not  yet.  The  big- 
eyed  captive  is  promptly  killed,  then  the 
pipe  is  lit,  the  water  meanwhile  getting  a 
few  moment's  rest — always  a  wise  plan. 
As  I  hook  a  crayfish  by  passing  the  barb 
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through  the  mouth  and  out  through  the 
tail  (which  gives  the  natural  curve  and 
insures  the  bait  going  downward  tail  first; 
as  it  should)  the  same  bait  serves  twice,  it 
having  slipped  up  the  gimp  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  fails.  Another  bait  is  wanted,  so 
I  climb  the  bank  and  find  a  half -rotten  log. 
To  heave  this  over  is  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  the  fragments  fall  apart 
three  or  four  fat  white  grubs  are  revealed. 
I  impale  one  of  these  and  cast  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  shadowed  water.  Whether  the 
bait  is  actually  pitched  into  a  bass'  mouth 
is  problematical.  It  certainly  looks  that 
way.  A  strike  so  savage  as  to  make  me 
fairly  jump,  and  the  fi^ht  is  on.  This  is 
the  best  of  the  bass !  With  a  rush  he  goes 
for  his  lair,  and  with  a  twitch  I  plant  the 
steel  and  feel  it  take  hold.  A  second's 
breathless  pause,  and  then  the  royal  fellow 
realizes  what  has  happened.  Whiz!  and  he 
is  away  like  an  arrow,  while  the  silk  hums 
through  the  guides,  and  the  reel  voices  a 
startled  shriek.  Well  I  know  there  is  no 
fray  anywhere,  so  gradually  the  check  is 
put  on.  Tense  as  wire  stands  the  silken 
tether,  while  the  rod  arches  till  it  seems 
as  if  something  surely  must  give  way.  Five 
anxious  seconds — then  whish!  up  he  comes 
fairly  into  the  sunshine.  A  gleam  of 
bronzy  mail,  a  bristle  of  angry  fins,  a 
patter  of  falling  drops,  and  plunk! — he 
has  gone.  But  not  far.  Wise  man  never 
yanked  at  fish  like  this,  so  instinctively  I 
have  eased  him  down  and  away  upon  his 
second  run.  A  fierce  zigzagging,  a  worry- 
ing, backward  pulling,  a  vain  effort  to  bore 
to  the  log  below,  another  dash,  then  up  he 
comes  again. 

Have  you  seen  him — the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  mad  of  him — and  is  this 
business,  or  is  it  not  better  than  pawing 
coin  or  thumbing  bills?  The  dog  is  a  pic- 
ture. He  stands  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, his  blazing  eyes  following  every 
movement.  As  the  fish  leaps  he  stiffens  in 
every  fibre;  as  it  falls  back  his  muscles 
slacken  to  the  fear  that  the  prize  is  lost. 
Heart  and  soul  he  is  with  his  master  in  a 
game  he  cannot  fathom,  and  he  can  barely 
contain  himself.    A  leap  and  a  grab  might 


help,  but  he  has  not  been  called  upon,  so 
he  suffers  and  whimpers  and  dances  in  an 
agony  of  uncertainty.  But  the  headlong 
scrimmage  slackens  to  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. "You've  asked  for  it,  you  beauty; 
now  you'll  get  it,"  I  mutter  as  I  shake  him 
up.  One  minute  of  doubt,  and  slowly, 
proudly,  like  the  king  he  is,  he  yields,  and 
a  white  ray  flashes  from  his  snowy  belly. 

A  low  cluck  electrifies  the  dog — 'tis  a 
well  understood  signal.  With  a  visible 
effort  he  restrains  his  impulse  to  rush,  and 
steadily  marches  to  the  water  and  in  up  to 
his  shoulders.  Cautiously  the  fish  is  towed 
within  his  reach,  and  wise  from  a  previous 
experience  with  fins,  he  grips  it  by  the 
belly  and  carefully  bears  it  ashore.  Is  he 
proud?  Does  he  understand?  Look  at 
him!  He  has  waited  long  for  this,  the 
crowning  moment,  and  as  the  released  vic- 
tim flip-flaps  in  the  grass,  he  dances  an 
accompaniment  of  quadrupedal  joy  un- 
measured. Then  he  shakes  himself,  takes 
a  roll,  and  comes  twisting  and  mincing, 
with  deep,  gusty  breaths  which  say  as 
plainly  as  words,  "  We  caught  that  bass!  " 

There  were  other  battles  and  other  tri- 
imiphs — five  more  in  all — but  let  the  one 
suffice.  Great  fish  they  were,  too;  as  they 
tugged  their  cord  which  bound  them  in  a 
shadowed  nook.  But  only  a  half  dozen? 
Aye !  Why  more  ?  Two  for  friends,  three 
for  home,  and  room  for  one  inside.  A  tiny 
fire  mid  the  green,  a  lounge  and  a  smoke  on 
a  scented  couch,  a  search  of  a  thicket  for 
information  of  interest  to  man  and  dog; 
then  hey,  for  the  chase  of  the  paling  west 
into  the  evening  land.  Let  the  fragrant 
shadows  creep,  who  cares?  The  bow  is 
singing  a  foamy  lullaby,  the  craft  is  skim- 
ming o'er  liquid  gold,  the  white  puffs 
swiftly  float  astern;  'tis  well,  my  lords. 

But  your  feet  are  wet ! — who  cares  ? 
Your  breeches  are  all  green  from  grass  and 
moss  !  What  of  it — it's  what  they're  for — 
who  cares  ?  But  you  haven't  done  a  stroke 
of  work  to-day!  Who  cares?  But  there's 
the  garden  patch  not  dug  yet !  Who  cares  ? 
That  big  fantailed  bass  weighs  plump 
five  pounds — goldfish  wouldn't  buy  forgive- 
ness like  that  fellow !    Do  you  understand  ? 


WOMEN   IN   ATHLETICS 

THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL  NOT  UNFEMININE 
By  CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK 

THE  tide  of  comment  has  for  some  to  bring  against  it,  it  is  a  significant  fact 

time  been  swirling  about  athletics  that    the    private    schools    for    girls    are 

for   women.      Whatever   arguments  everywhere  introducing  athletics  into  their 

the  opponents  of  the  movement  may  have  course.     This  means  far  more  than  does 
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any  amount  of  athletics  in  women's  col- 
leges, which  might  be  simply  imitating 
prominent  features  of  the  colleges  for  men. 
That  the  exclusive  "  Finishing  Schools  for 
Young  Ladies "  should  include  a  system- 
atic course  in  athletics  in  their  curriculum 
goes  to  show  that  the  movement  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fad.  Its  advocates 
declare  that  the  physical  features  of  such 
a  coiirse,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
are  little  compared  with  the  moral  results 
wrought  in  the  girl  by  her  athletics.  The 
more  deeply  I  have  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter, the  more  I  have  found  this  judgment 
justified  by  events. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
average  girl  who  after  her  early  years 
with  her  governess  or  in  a  public  or  a 
small  private  school,  takes  her  place  in  the 
school  where  she  is  to  be  prepared  for  col- 
lege or  receive  her  fitting  for  the  career 
of  a  young  lady  in  society.  She  is  prob- 
ably a  nice  girl,  as  girls  go.  She  is  clean, 
tolerably  straightforward,  as  truthful  as 
the  majority,  and  with  a  girl's  notion  of 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  which,  I  have 
observed,  usually  differs  radically  from  a 
boy's  conception  of  what  constitutes  fair- 
ness and  squareness.  She  is  very  likely  to 
be  a  bit  of  a  snob.  Snobbishness  is  bound 
up  in  the  youthful  breast  of  either  sex,  but 
is  usually  more  highly  developed  in  the  girl 
than  in  the  boy.  It  makes  no  difference 
wherein  the  snobbishness  consists.  It  may 
be  pride  of  money,  or  of  family,  or  of  so- 
cial position,  or  of  personal  cleverness,  or 
of  them  all.  Whatever  its  shape,  it  is 
there. 

The  girl  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Being  born  a  woman,  she  cannot 
avoid  her  heritage.  She  lacks  self  control, 
unless  she  has  been  exceptionally  well 
trained  at  home.  She  considers  tears  her 
natural  weapon  of  defense  and  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  showing  temper  when  she  feels 
it.  She  is  an  exception  if  she  has  the  mere 
rudiments  of  a  sense  of  honor.  She  is  a 
girl  and  she  does,  without  the  least  com- 
punction, all  the  little  mean  dishonorable 
things,  that  make  a  girl  the  contempt  of 
the  boy,  and  a  woman  the  despair  of  the 
man.  She  is  incapable  of  seeing  that  cer- 
tain things  are  so  small  as  to  be  impos- 
sible to  any  one  with  self  respect 

In  her  perception  of  her  physical  con- 
dition, the  average  girl  is  more  or  less  of 
an  idiot.     She  does  what  she  wishes  to  her 


body  with  no  regard  to  results.  She  eats 
what  she  likes,  when  she  can  get  it.  She 
has  no  idea  of  moderation  in  things  physi- 
cal. When  anything  pleases  her,  she  does 
it  with  all  her  might,  and  when  it  does  not 
please  her,  she  won't  do  it  if  she  can  help 
it.  And  always,  at  all  times,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, she  is  emotional.  She  never 
likes  or  dislikes;  she  always  loves  or 
loathes,  adores  or  hates,  no  matter  what 
the  object,  a  teacher  or  her  German  lesson, 
fudge  or  classical  music. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  least  a 
girl  learns  at  school  is  what  she  is  taught 
from  books.  This  independent  young  crea- 
ture needs  a  number  of  things  a  good  deal 
more  than  mere  accomplishments.  She  has 
the  three  R's  as  much  at  her  command  as 
the  average,  although  there  are,  as  she 
would  herself  say,  "  stacks  "  of  things  she 
has  to  study.  But  the  really  valuable  thing 
she  is  to  take  away  from  school  with  her, 
if  method  or  instructor  possess  any  real 
merit,  is  self  acquaintance  and  self  com- 
prehension. 

Holding  strongly  these  views  concerning 
girls,  I  have  studied  with  interest  the 
effects  iipon  them  of  athletic  training. 
The  first  result  which  has  struck  me  is  that 
it  is  most  salutary  in  that  it  alters  a  girl's 
conception  of  her  place  as  a  social  unit. 
Suppose  such  a  girl  as  I  have  described 
turned  into  a  gymnasium.  Her  earliest  ex- 
periences there  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  the  chief  item  of  impor- 
tance in  the  universe.  She  is  in  an  absolute 
democracy.  Cleverness,  high  marks  at  her 
former  school,  position,  money,  have  no 
standing  here.  She,  with  the  others,  is 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  physical  power. 
This  is  going  back  to  nature  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  if  the  girl  has  the  right  stuff 
in  her,  it  teaches  her  the  right  lesson  at 
the  start.  It  dawns  i;pon  her  that  there 
are  other  scales  of  measurement  than  those 
to  which  she  is  accustomed,  and  that  it 
is  by  these  she  must  rise  or  fall.  In  the 
schoolroom  it  might  be  possible  to  evade, 
to  scrape  through,  to  cheat.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  the  gymnasium.  A  girl  may 
feign  a  cleverness,  a  knowledge  she  does 
not  own;  but  she  cannot  hoodwink  any  one 
into  believing  that  she  is  the  possessor  of 
bodily  powers  in  which  she  is  really  de- 
ficient. 

The  girl's  vanity  having  received  this 
wholesome  electric  shock,  she  proceeds  to 
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learn  a  few  more  things.  One  is,  that  the 
little  graces  and  frills  she  has  prided  her- 
self upon  go  for  nothing  here.  She  has 
been  to  dancing  school,  probably,  and  flat- 
ters herself  that  she  has  an  '"air."  She  has 
been  taught  how  to  enter  and  leave  the 
room,  and  how  to  bow  and  make  her  man- 
ners generally.  She  has  possibly  been 
called  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  has  been 
pleased  to  believe  it.  She  has  harrowing 
doubts  of  this  implanted  in  her  mind  by 
the  time  she  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
the  relaxing  and  setting  up  exercises  with 
which  the  instructor  begins  his  course. 
AVhat  she  has  heard  called  "  girlish  dig- 
nity," he  declares  stiffness,  and  tells  her 
roundly  that  she  must  learn  to  stand  and 
to  walk  before  she  can  make  anything  of 
herself  in  athletics.  And  she  is  very  un- 
happy and  wishes  that  the  home  doctor  had 
not  said  she  was  healthy  enough  to  take 
a  thorough  physical  training. 

It  is  somewhere  about  this  point  that  the 
average  girl  may  either  lose  her  temper 
or  relax  into  tears.  The  instructor  out- 
rages her  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her,  by 
speaking  to  her  just  as  though  she  were 
a  boy  who  was  being  drilled.  Then  comes 
a  second  shock.  The  instructor  does  not 
care  one  particle  whether  she  cries  or  gets 
angry.  He  is  only  disgusted.  If  her  emo- 
tions are  not  to  be  restrained  she  may  be 
excused  from  that  lesson,  and  she  goes  off 
to  her  room,  feeling  that  she  has  brought 
down  upon  herself  only  contempt  where 
she  had  hoped  for  sympathy.  The  other 
girls  are  sorry  for  her,  but  they  think  her 
silly  and  she  knows  it.  They  have  gone 
beyond  that  sort  of  thing  and  a  girl  is 
more  of  a  fool  than  the  average  American 
young  woman  if  she  does  not  pull  herself 
together  and  profit  by  her  first  lesson  in 
self  control. 

She  has  many  more  along  the  same  lines. 
If  she  makes  the  most  of  them,  it  is  not 
long  before  she  has  her  emotions  in  hand 
and  is  gaining  for  herself  thereby  a  much 
better  chance  of  being  a  rational  woman 
than  most  of  the  grown-ups  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  leave  school  before 
athletics  were  introduced. 

I  had  been  sure  I  would  find  the  athletic 
training  destructive  to  many  womanish — 
not  womanly — traits.  I  had  not  been  so 
sure  it  would  prove  constructive;  but  it 
does.  I  am  told  that  a  brief  experience  in 
athletics  works  wonders  in  the  way  of  im- 


planting in  a  girl  a  tendency  to  accuracy. 
This  is  a  trait  which  in  the  majority  of  her 
sex  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There 
are  very  few  girls  or  women  who  are  to  be 
depended  upon  strictly  in  their  estimates 
of  small  things.  They  have  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  imagination  that  makes  them  see 
details  as  they  would  like  to  have  them. 
Great  upon  minutiae,  most  of  them  have  a 
congenital  disability  for  fijiity  of  state- 
ment. They  were  born  so  and  have  never 
had  it  trained  out  of  them. 

The  girl  who  goes  into  athletics  with  the 
haziest  idea  as  to  figures  in  their  relation 
to  anything,  is  brought  up  with  a  round 
turn  if  she  indulges  in  her  propensity  to 
get  statements  mixed.  When  an  inch  or 
two,  or  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  makes 
or  breaks  a  record  in  the  breadth  or  height 
of  a  jump,  feet  and  inches  take  on  an  en- 
tirely fresh  and  large  importance.  She 
had  not  thought  before  that  a  little  varia- 
tion made  such  difference;  but  when  she 
finds  that  the  difference  spells  victory  or 
defeat  in  the  contest  for  which  she  and  her 
companions  have  been  training,  she  looks 
at  a  measuring  tape  with  a  new  respect. 

She  learns  to  know  in  a  practical  way 
what  inaccuracy  may  mean  in  the  way  of 
failure.  Carelessness  about  the  point 
where  she  begins  upon  the  run  that  leads 
to  the  jump  may  involve  a  wrong  "  take 
off "  ;  the  delay  of  a  second  in  starting 
from  the  mark  in  a  race  means  falling 
behind  the  other  runners.  The  schoolgirl 
who  gains  even  so  much  regard  for  accu- 
racy as  this  has  scored  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  women  in  general. 

Patience  is  something  for  which  the 
girl  has  many  opportunities  offered  her. 
Hitherto,  if  she  has  been  one  of  the  type  of 
American  children  made  familiar  to  us  by 
contact  and  caricature — if  you  can  carica- 
ture a  thing  that  is  already  as  extreme  as 
it  can  be — she  has  not  done  very  much  she 
has  not  liked  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
she  has  ruled  her  well  trained  parents  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  in  her  school  work 
she  has  done  pretty  much  as  she  pleased. 
The  first  thought  she  had  of  the  gym- 
nasium was  that  it  would  include  lots  of 
fun.  She  is  speedily  disappointed  in  this 
impression.  It  is  no  fun  to  stand  and 
exercise  for  form  day  after  day.  She  feels 
more  or  less  like  a  horse  in  a  treadmill,  as 
she  lifts  and  puts  down  her  feet  to  train 
her  as  to  how  she  is  to  run  when  she  once 
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Control  of  Her  Muscles  and  Physical  Poise. 


gets  on  a  track.  She  does  not  like  it  at  all. 
But  again,  it  makes  not  the  least  difference 
to  the  teacher  if  she  likes  it  or  loathes  it.  It 
is  his  business  to  train  her,  and  trained  she 
is  going  to  be.  She  has  the  virtue  of  patience 
forced  upon  her  whether  she  will  or  not. 


Another  virtue  she  cannot  escape.  With 
all  her  faults  and  foibles,  the  average 
schoolgirl  is  not  a  fool,  and  it  does  not 
take  her  long  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
sooner  she  makes  herself  perfect  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  sooner  she  will  hope  for 
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the  joys  of  the  track  with  its  competition 
and  chance  to  make  or  break  a  school  rec- 
ord. The  axiom  that  good  work  tells  is  a 
striking  illustration,  and  she  becomes  con- 
scientious; not  perhaps  from  the  highest 
motives,  but  that  is  a  minor  consideration. 

The  girl's  sense  of  logical  sequence  is 
marvelously  developed  by  the  first  small 
victory  she  wins  in  athletics.  It  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  jump  a  little  broader 
or  higher  than  the  others.  To  her  it  is  a 
great  glory  and  serves  as  a  revelation  of 
what  people  ruean  when  they  talk  of  the 
reward  that  follows  good  work.  She  has 
probably  had  that  dinged  into  her  all  her 
life,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  her  that  there  was  anything  in 
work  beyond  its  immediate  drudgery. 
Now  she  gets  a  glimpse  of  it  in  perspective 
and  there  is  in  her  the  birth  of  that  sense 
of  logic  whose  want  has  brought  women 
into  trouble  ever  since  the  day  when  Eve 
ate  the  apple  without  consideration  for  the 
consequences. 

But  perhaps  worth  more  than  anything 
else — and  here  I  speak  with  feeling — is 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  girl  of 
a  sense  of  honor;  not  the  woman's  sense 
of  honor  with  its  narrow  scope,  but  that 
sense  of  honor  held  by  many  men  who  in 
most  other  qualities  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  gentlemen.  The  girl  learns  that 
where  all  work  alike  for  a  common  end, 
there  can  be  no  small  cheating,  no  petty 
meannesses.  One  might  cheat  in  cro- 
quet; but  it  is  beneath  contempt  to  cheat 
in  an  athletic  contest.  She  soon  comes  to 
see  that  there  are  some  things  no  fellow 
can  do. 

So  much  for  the  purely  moral  side  of  a 
girl's  training  in  athletics.  I  had  learned 
so  much  of  good  that  I  wondered  if  the 
drawbacks  were  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
aspect;  but  here  the  advantages,  if  less 
subtle,  were  no  less  striking. 

No  girl  can  do  good  work  under  a  capa- 
ble instructor  in  a  gymnasium  or  on  the 
field  without  learning  a  few  important 
facts  about  her  body  and  its  management. 
She  finds  out  very  early  that  there  is  grace 
in  moderation.  She  gains  nothing  and 
loses  much  by  going  at  any  exercise  ham- 
mer and  tongs,  in  the  true  woman's  way. 
That  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  women 
show  their  lack  of  proportion.  The  worth 
of  a  task  is  nothing;  the  fact  that  it  must 
be   accomplished   is   everything,   and   they 


put  forth  all  their  power  of  mind  and 
body  to  achieve  a  trifle.  The  girl  is  faith- 
ful to  the  traditions  of  her  sex  and  at  the 
first  spares  herself  for  nothing;  but  that 
is  soon  drilled  out  of  her.  By  the  time 
she  has  used  all  her  force  in  the  early  part 
of  a  few  races  and  come  panting  and  dis- 
tanced to  the  goal,  with  no  other  record 
than  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  "  also 
ran,"  she  has  learned  that  it  is  better  to 
reserve  a  little  strength  for  the  final  effort 
than  to  squander  it  all  at  the  outset. 

A  physical  consciousness  is  developed  in 
the  girl  by  the  time  she  has  taken  a  few 
liberties  with  her  digestion,  her  sleep,  or 
her  general  health  and  found  that  her 
work  in  the  gymnasium  told  the  story. 
Such  an  object  lesson  is  worth  volumes  of 
admonition  and  precept. 

One  of  the  facts  that  most  impressed  me 
in  studying  girls  who  are  proficient  in  ath- 
letics is  their  ease  of  carriage.  As  a  girl 
finds  herself  physically,  she  acquires  grace 
of  movement.  This  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  she  had  been  taught  by  ad- 
monition and  by  dancing  lessons.  That 
was  artificial — an  assumed  manner.  This 
comes  from  the  perfect  control  of  the 
muscles  and  limbs  and  is  as  great  a  con- 
trast to  the  other  as  a  natural  flower  to  one 
made  of  wax.  The  assumed  grace  may  be 
forgotten;  this  other  is  a  part  of  the  girl 
and  will  be  a  part  of  the  woman. 

Another  physical  point  gained  by  the 
girl  is  the  ability  to  use  her  strength  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least 
expense.  Women  all  over  the  country  are 
suffering  to-day  because  they  were  never 
taught  how  to  use  their  muscles,  how  to 
put  forth  their  force.  Women  stand  wrong, 
walk  wrong,  lift  wrong,  work  wrong.  The 
girl  who  has  learned  in  a  gymnasium  what 
her  muscles  are  and  how  to  get  the  good 
of  them  will  be  a  healthier  woman  than  her 
predecessors.  The  good  athlete  is  not  of 
necessity  the  man  who  has  the  most 
strength,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
what  strength  he  has.  According  to  this 
definition,  any  tolerably  healthy  girl  may 
hope  to  be  an  athlete  or  to  have  an  athlete's 
knowledge,  even  if  she  does  not  make  his 
record. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  girl  to  have  this  training  in 
things  physical  and  moral  without  her 
mental  powers  reaping  the  benefit.  Train- 
ers in  athletics  tell  me  that  early  in  the 
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career  of  a  pupil  they  notice  an  increase 
in  concentration.  The  average  girl  is  a 
digressive  being;  but  she  cannot  be  digres- 
sive and  succeed  in  athletics.  She  must 
concentrate  her  thoughts  iipon  the  work 
in  hand,  and  the  instructor  vpho  has  had 
experience  can  mark  in  his  class  of  begin- 
ners the  progressive  development  he  has 
learned  to  look  for  at  a  certain  stage  in  the 
course.  Their  minds  become  more  scien- 
tiiic.  Daily  they  are  having  before  them 
a  practical  lesson  in  cause  and  effect. 

This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  have  its  re- 
sults upon  the  studies  of  the  girls.  That  it 
does  not  always  do  this,  I  have  concluded, 
is  due  to  the  temperaments  of  tlie  pupils. 
Some  of  them  are  not  students  naturally. 
It  has  never  been  claimed  by  the  most 
ardent  champion  of  athletics  that  they 
would  make  a  scholar  of  a  person  who  had 
no  special  inclinations  in  that  direction; 
biit  then,  neither  would  anything  else. 
What  athletics  will  do  for  girls,  if  prop- 
erly taught,  is  to  give  them  correct  views 
of  their  relation  to  their  life  and  to  their 
work,  no  matter  what  this  latter  may  be. 

Like  every  one  else,  I  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  stock  arguments  against 
athletics.  One  of  those  most  frequently 
urged  is  that  there  is  a  risk  of  women  in- 
juring their  health  by  such  exercise.  There 
is  a  risk  in  every  sort  of  vigorous  exercise 
and  everywhere  is  some  person  who  must 
be  debarred  from  it.  This  prohibition  is 
not  confined  to  girls.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of 
affairs  prevailing  in  large  preparatory 
schools  for  boys  and  colleges  for  men. 
Everywhere  I  found  that  there  exists  a 
certain  proportion  who  on  account  of 
health  must  be  excluded  from  violent  exer- 
cise. There  are  such  cases  in  girls'  schools 
and  women's  colleges  also ;  but  athletic 
trainers  take  no  chance  along  these  lines. 
They  do  not  train  girls  who  cannot  show 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  go  in  for  athletics  in  a  girl's 
school  must  be  able  to  give  the  word  of  her 
home  physician  that  she  is  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  this  sort  of  thing.  Some  girls  are 
unable  to  do  all-round  athletic  work,  and 
for  them  as  for  boys  similarly  incapaci- 
tated, there  are  exercises  proportioned  to 
their  strength.  The  teacher  does  not 
neglect  vigilance  because  a  pupil  is  de- 
clared to  be  sound,  but  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  weak  spots  and  checks  at  once 


any  exercise  that  shows   signs   of   telling 
too  much  upon  the  pupil. 

ISTo  precautions  are  neglected.  The  first 
lifting, jumping,  running,  or  vatilting  exer- 
cises are  very  moderate  and  are  increased 
gradually.  The  girls  are  not  allowed  to  . 
work  until  they  become  tired,  and  their 
rest  is  enforced  as  strictly  afterward  as 
though  they  were  men  in  training  for  an 
event.  They  work  for  weeks  in  the  gym- 
nasium before  they  are  allowed  to  test 
themselves  on  the  field,  and  long  walks  are 
relied  upon  in  winter  to  give  them  the  out- 
door exercise  for  lack  of  which  no  indoor 
sports  can  compensate. 

Once  in  awhile,  the  teachers  acknowl- 
edged to  me,  there  may  be  found  a  girl 
who  is  rash  enough  to  overtrain  against 
the  advice  of  the  director;  but  there  are 
boys  a  plenty  who  make  the  same  mistake. 
These  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  fool- 
hardiness  is  nothing  against  rational  ath- 
letics. 

Another  objection  to  athletics  for  wo- 
men has  been  heard  frequently  of  late.  To 
her  accomplishments  in  the  gymnasium 
and  upon  the  track,  as  well  as  on  the  golf 
links,  is  charged  the  decline  in  the  manners 
of  the  girl  of  the  period.  It  is  in  this  sort 
of  pursuit  that  she  is  said  to  become  loud, 
boisterous,  rude,  and  even  profane.  She  is 
compared  unfavorably  with  the  "  pretty 
behaved  "  girl  of  a  former  generation ;  and 
to  athletics,  which  bears  the  burden  of  so 
much  else,  is  laid  the  fault. 

With  reluctance  and  with  sincere 
apologies  to  many  charming  girls  «f  my 
acquaintance,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
shared  in  these  views.  The  falling  off  in 
good  manners  is  too  evident  to  be  ignored ; 
but  at  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to 
the  charge  of  prejudice,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  found  as  bad  manners  among  the  non- 
athletic  as  the  athletic,  and  as  charming 
girls  among  the  champions  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  track  as  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  finishing  schools  where  athletics 
are  not. 

Even  where  such  failings  exist,  they  may 
be  modified.  In  the  school,  at  least,  the 
girl  is  not  a  free  agent  and  breaches  in 
manners  are  checked  by  those  who  have 
oversight  of  them.  When  the  vigor  aroused 
by  her  training  finds  vent  in  loud  speech 
or  unladylike  behavior,  she  is  reproved. 
Even  in  a  college,  where  a  girl  is  practi- 
cally free  from  such  censorship,  there  is 
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not  so  very  much  provocation  to  boister- 
ousness  as  to  justify  too  severe  a  view  of 
athletics.  The  gymnasium  work  is  not  of 
necessity  noisy.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  out- 
door sports,  where  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition and  the  desire  to  encourage  their 
fellows  leads  the  onlookers  to  cheer  on  the 
contestants  with  enthusiastic  cries,  that 
the  girls  are  noisy.  The  fault  is  due  to 
youth,  and  with  years  the  girls  who  make 
the  most  racket  now  will  tone  down  to  the 
orthodox  standard.  Those  of  us  whose 
memories  go  back  to  ante-athletic  days  can 
recall  rude  and  boisterous  girls  who  did 
not  know  a  vaidting  pole  from  a  walking- 
beam.  Boys  go  through  this  sort  of  period 
and  become  staid  and  dignified  members  of 
society  in  riper  age.  The  benefit  the  girls 
derive  from  their  exercises  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  trifling  drawbacks  that 
are  charged  to  athletics. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  athletic  girl 
should  be  unfeminine.  The  widening  of 
her  mental  horizon  has  not  made  her  a 
pedant.  The  broadening  of  her  physical 
powers  need  not  convert  her  into  a  man- 
nish woman.  It  would  only  ingraft  into 
her  nature  the  gifts  she  lacks ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  fear  that  the  girl  who 
goes  in  for  athletics  will  make  herself  un- 
attractive to  men,  I  may  add  that  experi- 
ence and  observation  justify  me  in  saying 
that  the  woman  who  can  tramp  roads  or 
the   golf  links,   climb   fences,   scale   clifis. 


and  endure  material  hardships  side  by  side 
with  a  man  is  far  more  likely  to  be  sought 
for  by  him  as  a  companion  than  the  girl 
who  takes  care  of  her  complexion  in  a  ham- 
mock on  a  veranda. 

The  woman  of  the  past  generations  was- 
not  such  a  shining  success  in  the  matter 
of  physical  health  that  we  of  this  day  may 
be  willing  to  put  away  lightly  the  chance 
of  making  a  better  thing  of  the  girl  who 
is  growing  up.  If  she  becomes  wife  and 
mother,  housekeeper  and  homemaker,  she 
will  need  all  the  strength  she  can  accum- 
ulate in  school  days.  Should  she  follow 
the  example  of  many  young  women  of  this- 
time  and  take  care  of  herself,  she  will  re- 
quire a  share  of  the  physique  a  man  re- 
quire to  win  success. 

No  matter  what  her  work  in  life  may  be,. 
I  firmly  hold  that  she  is  far  better  fitted 
to  fill  it  with  satisfaction  if  she  has  laid 
in  a  store  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
and  moral  balance  than  if  she  is  turned 
loose,  equipped  with  only  such  a  share  of 
these  as  she  has  been  able  to  collect  for 
herself.  The  woman  who  by  her  athletics 
has  learned  respect  for  others,  and  for 
herself  logic,  proportion,  accuracy,  self- 
control,  patience,  conscientiousness,  honor, 
moderation,  and  the  ability  to  make  the 
best  of  what  bodily  powers  she  possesses, 
has  acquired  more  from  this  method  of 
culture  than  she  is  likely  to  gain  from. 
any  other  one  branch  of  training. 


On  the  Mark,  at  the  Start  of  the  Sprint,  is  Where  She  Gets  Training-  in  the  Combination  and  Instant  Action  of  Mind  and  Muscle 
Which,  Later,  When  Crossing  an  Approaching  Trolley  Car,  Will  Enable  Her  to  Decide  Which  Way  She  Really  Wishes  to  Go. 


SCHOOLING    THE    THOROUGHBRED    FOR 
THE   RACE   TRACK 

By  WILF.   P.    POND 


OIsT  THE  breeding  farms  the  foal  pad- 
dock, to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  developing  equines. 
Up  to  the  age  of  six  months  the  foal  runs 
with  its  dam,  who  watches  over  it  with  rare 
maternal  anxiety,  and  favored  indeed  is 
the  man  whom  either  allows  close  enough 
to  handle  the  foal  in  the  open.  The  dam  will 


steadily  move  around  to  prevent  even  the 
individual  who  feeds  her  having  a  chance 
of  touching  the  wonderful  youngster, 
which  keeps  afar,  stretching  its  neck  out  to 
sniff,  switching  that  old  fashioned  English 
clothes-brush-like-tail,  and  nervously  start- 
ing away  at  any  attempt  to  touch.  Then 
food  is  placed  near  the  foal — while  still 


A  Yearlingr's  First  Step  Under  Saddle. 


Photographs  by  T.  C.  Turner. 


Inspecting  the  Youngsters  in  the  Sales  Paddock. 


sucking  it  will  frequently  eat  several 
quarts  of  oats  a  day — and  then,  without 
warning,  some  morning  it  is  transferred 
to  the  foal  paddock,  the  dam  removed  to  a 
distant  barn.  There  is  a  day  or  two  of 
nervous  fretting  and  whinnying;  the  dam 
slowly  accepts  the  inevitable  and  sponges 
the  slate  of  memory  clean,  while  the  foal 
finds  playmates,  strange  scenes  and  sur- 
roundings, and  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
life. 

To  the  lover  of  the  horse  there  are  few 
things  more  attractive  than  to  watch  this 
foal  life  of  high  bred  stock.  The  foals,  all 
clumsy  and  leggy,  form  their  cliques,  graz- 
ing together,  racing,  apparently  playing  tag, 
fighting,  wrestling,  throwing  each  other, 
free  as  air  and  untrammeled  as  the  wind, 
except  when  some  devil-may-care  stable  boy 
surreptitiously  climbs  on  the  back  of  one, 
and  receives,  as  a  rule,  an  equal  amount  of 
astonishing  sensation  as  does  the  foal.  On 
the  leading  English  thoroughbred  breed- 
ing farms  these  youngsters  are  now  being 
"broken  to  the  barrier,"  actually  growing 
up  with  it.  That  is  to  say  they  are  ranged 
up  against  a  rude  species  of  starting  bar- 


rier as  they  are  moved  from  paddock  to 
barn,  or  from  paddock  to  water,  so  that 
almost  their  first  impressions  are  relative 
to  what  the  barrier  means,  and  that  there 
they  must  line  up  and  wait  the  signal, 
before  they  attain  the  coveted  run,  food, 
or  what  not. 

A  horse's  age  is  reckoned  by  his  year. 
Thus,  a  foal  of  January  1,  1900,  is  still  a 
yearling  in  June,  1902,  and  is  sold  as  such. 
With  the  rich  men  who  breed  as  an  amuse- 
ment, mainly  for  the  delight  experienced 
in  the  scientific  mating  of  certain  lines  of 
blood  which  shall  be  expected  to  produce 
stock  of  such-and-such  type,  and  also  for 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 
judgment  endorsed  by  such  stock  winning 
an  American  classic  race — with  such 
breeders,  the  really  good  foals  are  not 
sold  at  the  great  yearling  sales,  but  are 
carefully  developed  on  the  home  farm. 

Early  each  year  the  important  breeding 
farms  and  ranches  send  in  applications  for 
sales  dates,  and,  when  completed,  the  list 
reaches  from  early  June  to  October,  and 
yearling  foals  are  sold  (ranging  last  sea- 
son in  individual  sales  from  the  $25,000, 


Broken  to  Saddle  and  Bridle  ;  a  Perfect  Two-Year-Old  Type. 


given  for  the  weanling  St.  Simon — Lady 
Reel  filly,  by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  down 
to  lower  figures)  the  average  being  over 
$1,000  each  for  blueblooded  stock. 

The  youngsters  are  brought  from  the 
South  and  West  in  suitable  cars  specially 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the  green, 
equine  children  straight  from  the  foal 
paddock,  for  the  first  time  feeling  even  the 
restraint  of  a  halter  around  their  jaws  and 
neck,  is  an  experience  in  itself,  almost 
equal  to  the  barefooted  boy's  first  pair  of 
shoes !  From  the  quiet  of  the  breeding 
farm,  broken  only  by  the  lowing  cattle, 
the  neigh  of  a  companion,  or  the  creak  of 
the  fodder  cart  wheels,  they  have  been 
transported  by  a  devilish,  shaking,  wheez- 
ing, screeching,  clattering,  gouging,  dusty 
device,  to  the  company  of  strange  horses 
which  travel  at  enormous  speed  around 
white-edged  rings  of  brown  road.  Strange 
voices  and  sounds  are  heard;  the  hateful 
halter  restrains  them  at  exercise,  until  one 
day  the  entire  family  is  haltered  and 
raoved  to  the  sales  paddocks. 


Try  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  young 
foal — remembering  always  that  a  horse 
can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time — 
highly  strung  and  nervous  as  a  conse- 
quence, being  led  into  a  thirty-foot  ring, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  strange  men,  ten 
to  twenty  deep,  the  low  roof  overhead,  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  from  cigar  and 
cigarette  eddying  around,  the  earnest  but 
calm  voice  of  the  auctioneer  telling  of  the 
glories  of  its  sire  and  dam,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  its  future. 

Here,  believe  it  or  not  according  to  your 
convictions,  here  comes  in  the  gentility  of 
blood  and  breeding!  Some  foals  are  born 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words.  Some  are  born  aris- 
tocrats, with  a  superb  mental  balance 
which  causes  them  to  stand,  every  nerve 
quivering,  but  with  head  erect,  quiet  and 
disdainful — as  Mizzen  stood  in  the  paddock 
before  winning  the  great  Eclipse  Stakes 
this  year — apparently  oblivious  of  the 
crush,  the  babel  of  voices,  the  strange  sur- 
roundings, luiconsciously  striking  a  famil- 
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iar  attitude  which  causes  some  one  to  say, 
"Isn't  he  his  daddy's  own  boy;"  others 
fret,  struggle,  lash  out  with  their  heels, 
until  the  hammer  falls,  and  the  colt  or  filly 
has  changed  from  the  breeder's  hands  to 
those  of  the  owner  and  trainer. 

Here  as  a  rule  comes  the  great  turning 
point  of  their  career !  What  the  animal 
thinks  of  it  all  can  never  be  known,  but 
it  is  of  live,  neverfailing  interest  to  the 
horse  lover.  Eight  or  a  dozen  are  taken 
aside  to  the  new  stables  owning  them,  or 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  first  time  a  bit  is 
forced  between  their  teeth,  a  bridle  slipped 
over  their  ears  and  buckled  around  their 
cheek  and  jaws.  The  colt  champs,  and 
throws  his  head  around !  He  does  not  like 
this  strange,  hard,  cold  substance  that  fits 
so  strangely  just  at  the  back  of  his  teeth ! 

Just  then,  while  still  chewing  and  biting 
at  it,  the  man  holding  his  bridle  slaps  him 


with  open  palm  on  the  chest,  making  him 
start — at  the  noise  rather  than  the  shock — 
and  the  next  minute  another  man  smacks 
him  on  the  flanl'^:.  IsTot  hard,  but  just  to 
make  a  hollow  noise,  and,  as  he  tries  to 
get  away,  that  nasty  piece  of  steel  re- 
strains him.  Heavens,  how  he  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  show  these  fellows  who 
they  are  fooling  with. 

Then  he  is  led  forward  a  few  steps !  To 
be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have  something 
curiously  shaped  dropped  on  his  back. 
Naturally  he  wriggles,  the  skin  creeps  un- 
der it,  for  never  before  has  he  had  any- 
thing but  a  blanket,  and  often  not  that, 
over  his  loins  since  he  was  born.  More 
slapping,  more  pulling  of  the  head  side- 
wise,  and  checking  it,  as  the  foal  moves  it 
of  his  own  volition.  A  constant  series  of 
stimulations  and  curbings,  and  then  the 
girths  are  taken  up   and  slapped  against 


The  Luxury  in  which  Thoron&hbreds  Travel ;  Interior  of  the  Private  Car  in  which  Heno  Traveled  to  Chicago.    The  Stall  is  at  the 

Far  End  of  the  Car,  Behind  the  Bar. 
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the  belly  once  or  twice;  then  scraped  back- 
ward and  forward,  seesawed,  and  finally 
very  loosely  buckled,  and  again  the  colt  is 
led  backward  and  forward  until,  amid  his 
varying  experiences,  he  scarcely  knows, 
what  is  happening  to  him,  but  is  quite 
certain  that  he  is  not  being  hurt.  Still, 
he  rather  resents  the  indignity,  after  his 
life  of  freedom.  Again  he  is  standing  still, 
again  slapped,  and  little  by  little,  with 
pauses  between,  those  strange  strips  under 
his  belly  are  tightened  and  strained,  until 
they  fit  like  a  second  skin. 


still,  and  a  voice  says,  "  Look  out,  bub !  " 
The  men  step  back  from  flanks  and  quar- 
ters, the  reins  are  quickly  gathered  up  by 
the  rider,  and  the  spell  is  broken.  No  one 
can  tell  what  will  happen !  Some  colts  will 
walk  right  away,  others  go  up  in  the  air  as 
if  fired  from  a  stage  trap.  In  that  case, 
if  the  boy  sticks  on,  all  right !  If  thrown, 
as  is  often  the  case,  another  boy  is  put  up, 
until  one  sticks  there;  the  colt  is  never 
allowed  to  gain  an  inch  of  advantage.  It 
would  be  fatal ! 

Then,  all  with  riders,  the  string  is  turned 


i 


For  a  Few  Days  After  First  Being  Saddled,  the  Colts  Are  Led  Around  in  Company. 


There  is  no  rest  for  the  colt !  While  the 
velvet  skin  is  still  wriggling  under  the  un- 
accustomed contact,  while  his  ears  are  be- 
ing nervously  flickered  to  and  fro,  a  tighter 
hold  is  taken  of  his  head;  a  man  holds  up 
his  off  shoulder,  another  braces  against  his 
near  flank,  and  suddenly  a  boy  is  placed 
astride  of  his  back,  and  the  colt  stands 
quivering  with  amazement  (unless  he  has 
been  surreptitiously  backed  in  the  foal 
paddock,  and  even  then  has  forgotten  his 
experience).     A   minute    he    stands    stock 


out  into  the  paddock,  or  enclositre.  For  a 
few  minutes  all  parade  like  seasoned 
horses.  The  bay  filly,  by  Hastings,  throws 
up  her  head  with  a  truly  feminine  shriek  of 
"  Look  at  me ;  "  down  goes  the  head,  up  go 
the  heels; she  jumps  sideways  and  then  for- 
ward, and,  as  if  by  preconcerted  plan,  the 
whole  line  is  strenuously  evolving  chaos, 
and  the  riders  have  their  hands  full.  Little 
by  little  they  are  quieted,  allowed  to  tire 
themselves  out,  no  whips,  heel  punchings, 
or  head  puUings  being  allowed,  and  soon 
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they  slowly  move  around  the  enclosure, 
practicallybroken  to  bit,  bridle,  and  saddle. 
There  may  be  a  slight  repetition  of  this 
scene,  but  each  grows  milder.  The  animals 
have  been  taug'ht  what  the  man  desires, 
and  having  grasped  that  fact,  with  kind 
treatment  few  indeed  will  not  respond. 
Even  the  hardest  tempered  animals,  if  not 
too  old  and  "  sot  in  their  ways,"  become 
amenable  to  kind  consideration;  witness 
Tea  Tray  and  many  others. 

Then  commences  the  serious  training, 
the  developing,  to  see  what  figure,  as  to 
speed  and  endurance,  they  will  cut  in  1903 ; 
many  of  them  being  sold  with  important 
stake  engagements  which  represent  as  high 
as  $50,000  or  more  to  the  individual  race. 

Day  by  day  the  youngsters  are  ridden 
around,  being  taught  the  use  of  the  bit  and 
bridle,  and  to  answer  promptly  to  the 
slightest  touch.  Once  the  kindergarten 
stage  is  past  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
they  learn  what  is  desired  of  them.  Then 
they  go  out  on  the  track  to  trot,  to  amble, 
to  canter,  to  handle  themselves  at  the  gal- 
lop, and  to  stop,  or  go  on,  suddenly,  when 
called  upon.  Finally  the  trainer,  decides  to 
try  for  speed !  A  careful  boy  is  chosen, 
one  who  will  sit  perfectly  quiet,  yet  with 
his  weight  off  the  animal's  back,  a  perfect 
racing  seat,  minus  whip,  hand,  or  heel  urg- 
ing, and  then,  incited  by  voice  only,  and  the 
intuitive  desire  of  everything  that  breathes 
to  move  fast,  he  flies  past  posts  and  rail 
until  gently  restrained,  after  covering  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  This  is  repeated 
until  he  handles  himself  perfectly,  slowly 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  "  hand  ride," 
the  "  heel  ride,"  and  later,  a  very,  very 
mild  cut  with  the  whip.  Then  comes  the 
final  trial !  A  clever  boy  of  125  or  150 
pounds  is  put  up,  and  the  foal  is  tried  a 
quarter  and  then  half  a  mile.  If  he  covers 
the  quarter  in  26  seconds  and  the  half  in  53 
seconds,  it  is  not  much,  but  if  it  strikes 
around  24  and  49  he  is  full  of  promise. 

It  is  now  late  in  the  fall!  The  foal  has 
conditioned  and  filled  out  several  hundred 
per  cent,  more  than  he  did  all  his  life  in 
the  foal  paddock.  He  is  eating  "  like  a 
horse,"  full  of  high  spirits  and  play,  loves- 
to  work  and  to  race  against  his  stable 
mates,  and  during  the  winter,-  under  the 
"  setting  up  "  drill  of  the  shed  work  and 
exercise,  he  grows  in  body,  his  legs  seem 
shorter,,  his.  stouLdexs.  melt  into  his,  ne.ck,. 


his  tail  is  a  tail  and  not  an  English  clothes 
brush;  and,  when  the  warm  spring  sun 
melts  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  he  is  a 
horse  indeed.  He  picks  up  the  thread  of 
track  work  where  he  dropped  it.  He  under- 
stands every  touch  of  his  rein,  every  heel 
dig  in  his  ribs,  every  shout  of  his  rider, 
and  feels  no  indignity  at  the  stinging  whip 
— in  a  race,  he  will  resent  it  in  cold  blood — 
and,  most  important  of  all,  he  is  "  barrier 
wise,"  and  to  a  certain  extent  "  crowd 
wise."  He  is  speeded  and  speeded,  taken 
long  steady  jaunts,  cooled  out  so  carefully 
when  he  is  crazy  to  get  to  his  stall  and  eat 
or  drink ;  his  owner  and  friends  come  along 
and  admire  him  and  pet  him,  until  finally 
one  day  he  is  only  walked  around ;  there  is 
a  hum  of  expectancy  about  the  stable;  pos- 
sibly some  older  horse  whispers,  "  There  is 
a  race  for  you  babies  to-day;  "  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps  in  an  important 
race — all  races  must  be  important  to  the 
neophyte  foal — he  parades  past  the  great 
empty  box  he  has  so  often  noticed,  but 
which  is  now  crammed  with  a  gaily  decked 
throng  of  men  and  women.  Turning  at 
the  start  he  sees  no  crowd;  he  has  little  of 
the  nervousness  of  the  youngster  of  old 
days  unless  the  start  is  delayed;  he  stands 
with  other  youngsters  he  has  been  meeting 
for  the  past  month,  every  day;  but  there  is 
a  new  feeling  in  the  air,  in  the  way  the 
rider  is  gripping  his  ribs;  and,  as  the  bar- 
rier shoots  up,  there  is  a  strange  wild 
hustle  to  get  away,  a  something  totally 
different  to  anything  he  has  ever  experi- 
enced. The  ground  flies  under  him,  he 
sees  that  speeding  bunch  in  front,  those 
he  has  beaten  in  play  time  and  time 
again,  but  who,  to-day,  have  outfooted  him 
at  the  start.  His  rider  is  urging  him,  and 
the  breeding  of  generations  of  fighters 
leaps  into  fire  in  his  brain  and  veins, 
lower  and  lower  drops  his  barrel,  longer 
and  quicker  his  stride,  a  swerve  or  two„ 
and  then,  straight  as  an  arrow,  speeds  the; 
perfectly  developed  and  trained  baby- 
Slowly  he  gains,  down  comes  the  whip,  whoi 
cares,  listen  to  the  frenzied  howl  from  the 
oscillating,  palpitating,  and  waving  crowd 
in  the  grand  stand !  "  What  is  it  they 
shout  ? "  he  doubtless  queries  to  himself, 
"  That  horse  in  front  ?  Not  if  this  colt 
knows  himself,"  and  with  a  resistless  rush 
he  speeds  past  and  wins,  to  awake  next  day 
as.  a.  transitory  "  hero,  of  the  year.!' 
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By  BERNARD  WATERS 


THE  public  competitions  of  setters 
and  pointers,  held  under  certain 
conventional  rules,  are  called  field 
trials.  Of  these  trials  there  are  two  kinds, 
prairie  chicken  and  quail;  the  one  held  on 
the  broad  prairie;  the  other  in  mixed  open 
and  cover.  While  the  principles  of  the 
competition  are  precisely  alike  in  both 
trials,  the  conditions  vary  greatly. 

Chicken  trials  are  held  in  August  and 
September,  when  on  the  prairie  the  sun 
is  mercilessly  hot,  vegetation  dense,  and 
water  scarce.  The  topography  of  the 
prairie  is  much  the  same  from  horizon  to 
horizon.  Thus  the  dogs  may  range  at  long 
distances  on  either  side  of  their  handlers, 
ever  in  sight  of  the  beholders.  Any  loafing, 
bad  judgment,  or  errors  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  dog  are,  under  such  circum- 
stances, painfully  conspicuous.  Hot  sun, 
prairie  grass,  and  steady  galloping  are  con- 
ditions of  these  trials  which  severely  test 
the  endurance  of  the  contestants.  Al- 
though there  is  no  arbitrary  distance  at 
which  a  dog  may  range,  his  fling  in  this 
respect  being  governed  by  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  birds,  he  can  always  keep 
exceedingly  busy  whether  he  works  wide 
or  close.  Chicken  trials,  therefore,  are 
specially  thorough  as  a  test  of  the  dog's 
physical  powers.  They  are  held  chiefly  in 
Manitoba,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  six  being  announced  for  this 
year. 

Quail  trials  are  held  from  October  to 
February  inclusive.  In  those  months,  the 
weather  being  cooler,  the  contestants 
suffer  much  less  disti-ess  from  heat  than  in 
the  summer  trials.  But,  while  the  chicken 
trials  may  afford  a  greater  test  of  endur- 
ance, the  quail  trials,  necessarily  held  in 
sections  of  country  whose  topography  has 
all  the  variable  intermingling  of  hills 
and  valleys,  cover  and  open,  afford  greater 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  "  bird 
sense,"  a  term  used  by  sportsmen  to  denote 
the  dog's  knowledge  of  seeking  and  finding, 
of  bird  habits,  and  of  general  skill.  In- 
deed, in  work  on  quail  there  is  on  the  part 


of  both  pursuer  and  pursued  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  strategic  tac- 
tics in  their  game  of  hide  and  seek.  There 
are  about  twenty  trials  on  quails  an- 
nounced for  the  season  forthcoming,  of 
which  three  will  be  held  in  Ohio,  two  in 
Illinois,  two  in  Ontario,  and  one  each  in 
Missouri,  Washington,  Michigan,  Long 
Island,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  California,  Texas, 
Georgia,  and  one  in  the  West. 

Each  trial  is  run  under  the  auspices  of 
a  regidarly  organized  field  trial  club,  which 
generously  assumes  all  important  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  the  renting  of  suitable 
grounds,  guaranteeing  purses,  engaging 
competent  judges,  arranging  the  different 
stakes,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  running 
the  trials.  The  club's  only  source  of  rev- 
enue is  from  the  entry  fees  and  the  dues 
of  members,  most  of  whom  are  wealthy  and 
residents  of  cities.  No  financial  profit  is 
contemplated.  The  members  are  actuated 
by  enthusiasm  in  the  sport  for  its  own 
sake  and  by  a  desire  to  promote  periodical 
reunions  of  men  who  are  keenly  interested 
in  a  common  theme  and  who  enjoy  an 
outing  amidst  wholesome  surroundings 
and  congenial  companionshii^. 

There  is  quite  a  distinction  between  field 
trial  competition  and  ordinary  field  work 
to  the  gun.  In  the  latter,  the  dog  is  ham- 
pered with  duties  which  refer  directly  to 
the  shooter;  in  the  former,  the  matter  at 
issue  is  between  the  dogs  which  are  con- 
testing. In  field  work,  the  master's  wishes 
are  the  standard  of  excellence;  in  compe- 
tition, the  standard  is  to  excel  all  the  con- 
testants. So,  consistently  with  keeping  a 
contestant  under  a  necessary  degree  of 
control,  a  handler  gives  him  the  utmost 
freedom  to  display  his  natural  qualities, 
a  term  which,  in  field  trial  nomenclature, 
denotes  speed,  range,  endurance,  roading, 
drawing,  pointing,  disposition,  and  "  bird 
sense."  This  term,  "  natural  qualities,"  is 
an  unfortunate  one  apparently,  since  it  is 
commonly  understood  as  signifying  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  natural  qualities 
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of  a  dog  on  the  one  hand  and  all  matters 
of  his  education  on  the  other.  It  has  in 
consequence  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding and  controversy  between 
field  trial  patrons  and  admirers,  and  a 
source  of  much  solace  to  the  wiseacre  who 
dogmatically  held  that  field  work  and  field 
trial  competition  should  be  alike.  In  years 
past,  there  was  quite  a  factional  division 
on  this  point  among  field  trial  patrons. 
Slowly  bvit  surely,  however,  the  theory  of 
natural  qualities,  as  they  relate  to  compe- 
tition, won  its  way  to  general  adoption. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  theory  retrieving, 
though  essential  to  a  dog's  usefulness  in 
practical  field  shooting,  was  abolished  as 
being  an  educational  quality,  one  which 
could  be  taught  to  any  kind  of  dog. 
There  are  many  men  of  amiable  dispo- 
sitions and  fair  judgment  who  still  stren- 
uously maintain  that  the  abrogation  of 
retrieving  as  a  competitive  quality  was  a 
mistake.  Nevertheless  in  all  trials  of  any 
importance,  the  theory  of  "  natural  quali- 
ties "  dominates.  The  term  denotes  simply 
that  the  handler  displays  the  seeking  and 
finding  powers  of  his  dog  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; it  does  not  denote  that  the  dog  should 
be  either  wild  or  unbroken.  A  field  trial 
dog,  or  a  trotting  horse  in  a  race,  though 
showing  his  natural  qualities  at  their  best, 
is  far  from  being  unbroken,  and  still  far- 
ther from  performing  "  as  in  an  ordinary 
day's  work,"  the  latter  being  a  famous 
shibboleth  of  the  advocates  of  straight 
field  work  some  years  ago. 

The  gentlemen  who  aided  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  field  trials  in  America 
were  practical  field  sportsmen.  They  knew 
every  detail  of  how  a  dog  should  best  work 
to  the  gun  in  practical  field  work,  but 
when  confronted  with  the  task  of  formu- 
lating rules  for  competition,  they  were  un- 
equal to  it.  Their  ideas  were  absurdly 
involved  and  irrelevant,  as  shown  by  the 
scale  of  points  which  they  established,  and 
which  followed  closely  those  embodied  in 
the  first  field  trial  rules,  found  in  Volume 
I.  of  the  English  Kennel  Club  Stud 
Book,  which  governed  the  first  field  trials, 
on  the  manor  of  S.  Whitbred,  M.  P.,  South- 
ill,  Bedfordshire,  England,  April  18,  1875. 
Therein  the  valuation  of  qualities  is  as  fol- 
lows :  nose,  40 ;  pace  and  range,  30 ;  tem.- 
perament,  10;  stanchness,  before  (that  is, 
pointing),  10;  behind  (that  is,  backing), 
10;  style,  good,  first  class,  very  good. 


The  second  trials  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Sportsmen's  Association  also  took  place  in 
1875,  and  that  body  adopted  a  scale  of 
points  as  follows :  nose,  30 ;  pace  and  style, 
20;  backing,  10;  breaking,  15;  retrieving, 
5;  style  and  stanchness  in  pointing,  15; 
reading,  5;  total,  100.  While  this  scale 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  English 
scale,  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
latter,  though  fallacious  also,  since  it  was 
based  on  a  wrong  theory.  It  is  a  self  evi- 
dent fact  that  no  man  can  express  the 
performances  of  a  dog  through  the  medium 
of  figures.  The  latter,  so  used,  are  mean- 
ingless to  any  one  other  than  himself. 
Moreover,  the  doings  of  a  dog  are  in  the 
main  the  real  matter  to  be  considered  in 
competition;  contingent  matters  regulate 
themselves.  To  illustrate  this  point,  let 
one  consider  the  quality  of  breaking 
which  in  the  old  rules  is  valued  at  15.  In 
a  dog  race  as  in  a  horse  race,  it  justly 
cannot  have  an  arbitrary  valuation.  If,  in 
a  race,  horse  or  dog  is  unbroken,  he  can- 
not compete  in  a  proper  manner,  and  his 
competitive  doings  are  depreciated  accord- 
ingly. If  entirely  unbroken,  it  is  not  then 
a  raatter  of  arbitrary  valuation  in  respect 
to  that  one  quality  alone;  it  may  disqualify 
the  contestant  entirely. 

In  the  third  trials  of  the  Tennessee 
Sportsmen's  Association,  the  members  in- 
ferentially  having  perceived  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  scale  of  points  aforemen- 
tioned, adopted  a  scale,  distinctive  in 
originality  and  superlative  in  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  field  trial 
competition,  as  follows:  positive  points 
for  merit — each  point  in  five  chances,  5; 
backing,  3 ;  pace,  1  to  7 ;  style,  1  to  5 ;  quar- 
tering, 1  to  5;  retrieving,  1  to  5;  negative 
points  for  demerit:  each  flush,  8;  false 
point,  2;  refusing  to  back,  3;  chasing,  3; 
breaking  shot,  3;  possible  points  of  merit, 
50.  In  practise,  this  scale  of  points 
proved  to  be  farcical.  If  a  dog  flushed 
or  refused  to  back  a  sufiicient  number  of 
times,  he  was  in  the  absurd  position  of  be- 
ing several  points  less  than  nothing  in 
value,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
might  be  a  very  good  dog.  In  actual  com- 
'  petition,  as  each  handler  realized  that  he 
had  but  five  pointing  opportunities  for  his 
dog,  he  nursed  them  to  the  utmost.  He 
avoided  working  his  dog  on  birds  that  were 
in  bad  places;  he  gingerly  coached  his  dog 
on  marked  birds  under  the  most  favorable 
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conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  The  dog 
was  more  of  a  mere  tool  than  of  an  aggres- 
sive contestant.  By  this  scale  all  the  fire 
and  dash  of  a  real  competition  were  elimin- 
ated. 

In  1879,  what  was  known  as  the  heat 
system  was  adopted.  Under  it,  the  manner 
in  which  the  dogs  were  run  together  was 
a  close  copy  of  the  manner  of  coursing 
greyhounds,  in  competition,  in  England, 
and  since  then  in  the  United  States-  The 
dogs  were  paired  in  twos  by  lot,  and  thus 
competed  one  against  the  other,  and  this 
competition  was  called  a  heat.  Each  heat 
was  a  distinct  competition  by  itself.  Thus 
one  dog  in  a  heat  absolutely  beat  his  op- 
ponent or  was  beaten  by  him.  If  in  a 
series  there  was  an  odd  dog,  such  dog  was 
called  the  "  bye,"  and  he  was  assumed  to 
have  won  the  heat  in  that  series  by  virtue 
of  being  the  odd  dog. 

The  theory  of  this  system  is  that  if  one 
dog  beat  another  dog,  he  had  thereby  beaten 
all  dogs  beaten  by  the  latter.  The  dogs 
were  run  in  twos,  series  after  series,  until 
some  one  dog  was  theoretically  unbeaten. 
The  dog  which  ran  with  him  in  the  final 
heat  was  called  the  runner-up,  and  was 
considered  the  next  best  performer  to  the 
winner.  The  theory  was  sound  only  in  case 
a  dog  could  run  heat  after  heat  precisely 
alike.  If  a  dog  had  beaten  several  other 
dogs  either  directly  or  constructively,  he 
should  maintain  in  his  competition  there- 
after the  same  good  form  that  he  displayed 
when  in  competition  with  them.  That 
form  no  dog  could  maintain.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  competition  were 
against  him.  Some  sections  of  the  grounds 
would  have  birds  in  abundance  while  other 
sections  would  have  none.  Some  favorable 
sections  would  permit  good  exhibitions  of 
pace,  range,  and  judgment,  while  other  sec- 
tions, containing  small  fields,  hills,  briar 
patches,  thickets,  creeks,  prohibited  a  good 
display.  Some  dogs,  excellent  performers 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  were  less  than 
ordinary  in  the  midday  hours;  thus  they 
might  be  victors  over  the  best  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  vanquished  by  the  worst  later. 
It  is  clear  that  a  dog  could  not  compete 
uniformly  heat  after  heat  for  himself,  and 
therefore  much  less  could  he  compete  up 
to  the  degree  of  representative  character 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  behalf 
of  the  dogs  which  he  had  previously  beaten. 

In  those  days,  the  controversies  which 


followed  a  field  trial  were  a  f eatuTe  of  the 
then  current  sporting  literature  (till  the 
next  year's  field  trials  took  place,  when 
new  grievances  shelved  the  old- 

The  heat  system  persisted  until  1888,  and 
in  1889  the  spotting  system  was  in  part 
adopted  by  the  Central  Field  Trial  Club, 
which  held  its  trials  at  Lexington,  N.  C, 
and  soon  thereafter,  its  excellence  being 
proven  on  trial,  it  came  into  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  equality  of 
conditions  cannot  be  even  approximately 
maintained  one  heat  with  another.  Con- 
ditions change  with  the  hours,  with  differ- 
ent places,  days,  and  birds.  It  recognizes 
that  the  quantity  of  work  done  may  be  due 
to  the  accident  of  opportunity;  that  op- 
portunity at  the  best  is  an  extremely  vari- 
able quantity.  In  the  spotting  system, 
although  the  dogs  are  run  in  heats  for 
systematic  comparison,  no  dog  has  offi- 
cially beaten  any  other  dog  or  dogs  till  all 
the  series  have  been  run. 

After  the  first  series  has  been  run,  the 
judges  arbitrarily  select  such  dogs  as  they 
deem  of  sufiicient  merit  to  continue  in  the 
competition,  and  retire,  in  a  qualified  way, 
such  dogs  as  they  deem  relatively  inferior; 
that  is  to  say,  if  any  of  the  dogs,  selected 
to  continue  in  the  competition,  should  not 
compete  meritoriously,  the  judges  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  into  the  competition 
again  any  of  the  dogs  they  choose  from 
those  previously  retired. 

Dogs  when  thus  retired  from  the  compe- 
tition are,  in  field  trial  parlance,  said  to 
be  "  spotted  out,"  hence  the  name  spotting 
system.  By  this  process  of  elimination 
they  gradually  weed  out  the  inferior  con- 
testants, retain  the  superior  ones,  and 
bring  the  competition  to  a  logical  climax. 

The  judging  of  field  trials,  compared 
with  the  judging  of  other  forms  of  com- 
petition, is  a  laborious  and  exacting  task. 
The  judges,  usually  three  in  number  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  one  to  watch  the  doings  of  two 
dogs  which  may  be  wide  apart,  ride  after 
the  dogs  heat  after  heat,  watching  closely 
their  every  movement,  all  of  which  must  be 
carefully  memorized.  They  also  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  difference  between  heats 
run  in  the  early  morning  when  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  the  birds  moving,  and  the 
scenting  conditions  at  their  best;  between 
heats  run  in  unfavorable  ground  and  those 
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run  in  good  ground;  and  between  heats  in 
which  the  dogs  have  been  run  for  hours  and 
those  in  which  they  have  been  run  for 
minutes.  Withal  they  endeavor  to  equal- 
ize conditions  as  much  as  possible.  If  dogs 
have  run  at  midday  in  one  heat,  they  en- 
deavor to  so  place  them  that  their  next 
heat  will  be  in  the  morning  or  evening; 
if  they  have  had  a  poor  selection  of 
ground  in  one-  heat,  the  judges  endeavor 
to  select  better  ground  for  them  in  the 
next. 

When  a  dog  strikes  a  trail,  lie  is  per- 
mitted to  road  and  draw  to  a  find  without 
any  interference  whatever  from  his  com- 
petitor, thus  displaying  his  powers  in  his 
best  manner.  The  judges  note  whether  a 
dog  is  galloping  merrily  because  he  is  in 
high  spirits,  or  whether  he  is  ranging  with 
a  serious  purpose  to  find  game,  as  shown 
by  cunningly  working  out  likely  haunts, 
casting  from  one  promising  place  to  an- 
other, taking  advantage  of  the  wind  in 
skirting  fields  and  cover,  avoiding  barren 
ground,  and  never  working  out  a  cover 
twice. 

A  brief  explanation  of  terms  may  be  of 
interest.  Roading  denotes  that  a  dog  is 
following  a  trail  toward  the  birds  by  their 
footscent,  as  a  man,  in  an  analogous  man- 
ner, might  follow  a  flock  of  sheep  by  watch- 
ing their  tracks.  Drawing  denotes  that  a 
dog  is  approaching  birds  by  the  scent  in 
the  air  as  a  man  might  follow  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  the  long  line  of  dust-hovering 
over  and  around  the  trail.  Drawing  is  con- 
sidered a  much  superior  manner  to  road- 
ing. It  is  commonly  marked  by  greater 
accuracy,  quickness  of  execution,  and 
dash  of  manner.  Pointing  is  the  stop 
which  the  dog  makes  when  he  has  defi- 
nitely located  the  birds,  or  when  he  thinks 
he  has  done  so.  It  is  the  preliminary  pause 
to  accurately  determine  the  whereabouts 
of  the  hidden  birds  before  he  springs  to 
capture.  If  he  misjudges  and  springs  in 
the  wrong  direction,  all  his  pains  and  labor 
come  to  nothing.  In  this  training,  he  is 
encouraged  to  point,  but  is  prohibited  from 
springing,  so  that  in  time  he  makes  a 
point  and  holds  it  stanchly.  If  by  any  act, 
wilful  or  otherwise,  he  alarms  the  birds 
and  they  take  wing,  it  is  called  a  flush.  If 
the  dog,  when  going  up  wind  on  game, 
flushes  the  birds,  he  commits  an  error;  if 
under  certain  circumstances  he  flushes 
when  going  down  wind  the  error  is  ex- 


cused on  the  ground  that  being  up  wind  of 
them  it  was  impossible  to  scent  them  and 
therefore  impossible  to  know  of  their  pres- 
ence. Ranging  denotes  the  act  of  casting 
to  and  fro  in  the  search  for  bevies.  Back- 
ing denotes  the  stop  much  like  a  point 
which  one  dog  makes  or  should  make  when 
he  sees  another  on  point.  It  is  partly  nat- 
ural and  partly  educational. 

The  first  regularly  organized  field  trials 
in  America  were  held  in  1874,  near  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tennessee  Sportsmen's  Association.  The 
combination  of  time  and  place  was  most 
auspicious.  The  years  following  the  great 
struggle  between  the  states  were  in  a  high 
degree  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
game  birds.  In  the  South,  there  neces- 
sarily was  general  abandonment  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  Uncultivated  or  loosely 
cultivated  plantations  afforded  an  ideal 
habitat  with  abundance  of  good  food  and 
shelter.  The  serious  readjustments  of  life 
excluded  any  indulgence  in  sport. 

In  the  North,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  government,  the  great  mid-western 
prairie  country,  the  home  of  the  pinnated 
and  sharptailed  grouse,  was  blessed  by  the 
invasion  of  hosts  of  homeseekers,  which  in 
turn  imported  conditions  favorable  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  birds;  for  the  great 
wheat  fields  which  furnished  the  where- 
withal to  build  the  settlers'  homes  also  fur- 
nished a  sure  food  supply  to  the  chickens 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  insect  life 
had  disappeared  and  food  was  urgently 
needed. 

Small  as  they  were,  the  first  trials  evoked 
a  strong  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry. 
The  more  enterprising  sportsmen  earnestly 
sought  to  improve  the  stock  which  they 
possessed,  or  to  obtain  other  and  better. 
A  few  setters  were  imported  from  England 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  domestic  breed 
and  to  compete  in  field  trials.  There  were 
stout  defenders  of  the  native  dogs,  the  so- 
called  "  reds,"  and  equally  stout  and  more 
skilful  defenders  of  the  imported  dogs,  the 
"  blues."  The  owner  of  a  "  blue  "  could 
descant  by  the  hour  with  much  personal 
satisfaction  on  his  dog's  ancient  family 
tree,  whose  branches  bore  the  names  of  an- 
cestors, coi;pled  with  the  names  of  dukes, 
sirs,  baronets,  and  esquires  as  owners.  The 
owner  of  a  "  red  "  could  boast  but  mildly  of 
his  dog's  beauty,  pedigree,  or  immemorial 
sanction  of  nobility,  but  he  could  justly 
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boast  on  the  score  of  utility.  Froni  a  mere 
working  point  of  view,  there  were  some 
excellent  performers  amongst  the  natives, 
and  as  a  class  they  possessed  admirable 
brains,  constitution,  and  vitality.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  brief  years  after  the  first 
trials,  the  native  dogs  were  ousted.  The 
imported  setters  and  pointers,  or  their  de- 
scendants, superseded  them  regardless  of 
pedigree  or  merit. 

During  the  transitional  period  from  the 
old  ways  to  the  new,  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  setter  and  pointer  breeding  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  and  perpetua- 
tion of  field  trials.  Well  bred  puppies  had 
a  ready  sale  at  from  $50  to  $100  when  a 
few  weeks  old.  Much  higher  prices  were 
asked  and  obtained  for  puppies  of  specially 
choice  breeding  or  influential  ownership. 
Field  trial  winners  were  worth  from  $500 
to  $2,000. 

Until  recent  years,  trials  on  chickens 
were  not  popular.  The  first  one  was  held 
at  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  in  1878.  A  long  and 
bitter  controversy,  which  engaged  judges, 
reporters,  and  some  of  the  contestants, 
followed  these  trials,  the  issue  being  on  the 
judging,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
it  did  much  to  check  interest  in  chicken 
trials  for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  two  main  stakes  are  a  Derby  and  an 
all  age  stake.  The  Derby  is  for  setters  and 
pointers  whelped  on  or  after  January  1 
of  the  previous  year,  and  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  field  trial  patrons  since  it  gives  a 
line  on  which  sires  are  the  best,  and  which 
breeders  are  the  most  successful.  Money 
purses,  important  in  amount,  reward  the 
winners. 

Much  skill  and  hard  work  are  applied  in 
training  the  dogs  for  field  trial  compe- 
tition. When  the  dog  is  in  condition  he  is 
gaunt,  drawn,  a  mass  of  sinew,  skin,  and 
bone,  a  figure  which  excites  the  profound 
commiseration  of  the  tyro.  He  is  trained 
to  work  at  his  best  speed  for  two  or  three 
hours,  that  length  of  time  being  much 
longer  than  the  average  heat.    Trainers  re- 


ceive from  $100  to  $150  for  training  a  dog 
for  field  work;  for  field  trial  work  they 
require  an  additional  fee,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  dog's  winnings  also.  Breeding  kennels 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  many  of  them  of 
national  fame,  supply  the  demand  for  set- 
ters and  pointers. 

Several  thousand  acres  are  required  for 
the  proper  running  of  a  field  trial,  the 
usual  rental  of  which  is  about  the  amount 
of  taxation.  As  a  rule,  each  field  trial 
club  has  its  own  trial  grounds,  which  are 
by  a  pleasant  field  trial  fiction  supposed  to 
be  preserved.  They  are  preserved  in  so 
far  as  the  club  members  can  guard  against 
poaching;  but  the  local  pot  hunters  gen- 
erally reap  much  benefit  from  them.  They 
are  always  situated  in  a  game  country, 
near  a  town  which  has  more  or  less  good 
hotel  and  livery  accommodations.  When 
the  field  trial  party  arrives  there  is  much 
shaking  of  hands,  and  much  raising  in  the 
rental  of  horses  and  rates  of  hotels.  The 
field  trials  are  in  themselves  a  crop  of 
revenue  for  the  town.  After  a  few  years 
in  a  place  it  is  generally  necessary  to  move 
to  other  fields  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stantly growing  rapacity  of  landowners, 
livery  men,  hotel  keepers,  and  general 
utility  men. 

The  Eastern  Pield  Trial  Club  is  the  old- 
est and  most  eminent  of  all.  It  held  its 
first  trials  on  Robins  Island  in  December, 
1879.  In  1882,  and  thereafter  for  several 
years,  it  held  its  trials  at  High  Point,  N. 
C.  For  several  years  past  it  has  held  them 
at  !N"ewton,  IST.  C.  This  year  they  will  be 
held  at  Thomasville,  Ga.  Among  its  most 
active  members  are  Messrs.  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  its  president,  F.  E,.  Hitchcock,  H.  D. 
Duryea,  and  Prof.  Edw.  H.  Osthaus. 

To  the  enthusiast,  a  field  outing  is  the 
great  occasion  of  the  year.  To  talk  dog, 
to  see  dogs,  to  dream  of  dogs  from  early 
morn  till  early  morn  again,  and  to  listen 
to  the  talk  of  others,  bring  to  him  re- 
juvenation, felicity,  and  long  life. 


FISHERMEN   OF   THE   DEEP   SEA 


By  A.  J.   KENEALY 


SALT  water  fishing  has  many  delight- 
ful phases.  The  fragrant  breath  of  the 
brine,  the  sparkle  of  the  dancing  wave 
crest,  whether  in  river  estuary  or  open 
sea,  the  exhilarating  ozone  which  vivifies 
the  stagnant  blood  of  the  city  dweller  and 
sends  it  racing  through  each  artery  and 
vein  with  the  electric  thrill  of  new  and 
buoyant  life,  are  some  of  the  attractions 
that  lure  seaward  the  adventurous  angler. 
From  March  till  October,  beginning  with 
the  humble  flounder  and  passing  on  to  the 
porgy,  weakfish,  bluefish,  bass,  and  a  host 
of  other  game  fish,  the  season  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  abounds  in  glorious  sport  to 
him  who  loves  the  rod  and  reel. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  coastwise  branches 
of  the  pastime  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
discuss  in  this  yarn,  but  rather  some  out- 
of-the-way  experiences  of  fishing  in  the 
ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land;  the 
fishing  being  done  from  an  East  Indiaman 
homeward  and  outward  bound. 

My  old  skipper.  Captain  S ,  of  the 

Bajah,  was  a  sportsman  every  inch  of  him, 
and  his  height  was  six  feet.  When  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  in  about  forty  degrees  of 
latitude,  every  ship  attracts  a  great  num- 
ber of  sea  birds  from  the  kingly  albatross 
to  the  pretty  little  Cape  pigeon.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  sea  captains  to  shoot  these 
birds  from  mere  wantonness,  just  for  the 
satisfaction,  I  suppose,  of  their  slaughter. 
When  dead  or  wounded  they  fall  into  the 
sea  and  quickly  become  the  prey  of  their 
cannibalistic  seamates.  My  captain  never 
permitted  this  brutality  on  any  vessel  un- 
der his  command.  He  was  a  capital  shot 
and  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  he  taught 
me  many  a  valuable  lesson  which  I  needed 
very  much,  one,  in  particular,  being  never 
to  kill  for  the  mere  lust  of  killing. 

The  captain  of  an  India  clipper  has  few 
opportunities  for  fishing  with  the  fly.  His 
short  time  ashore  is  too  much  occupied  by 
business  to  afford  leisure  for  diversion. 
My  skipper  was  rather  skilful  with  rod  and 
reel  and  made  the  most  of  every  chance  to 
enjoy  his  favorite  recreation.     The  ocean, 


in  the  tropics  both  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  abounds  with  flyingfish  and  bon- 
itos.  There  are  doubtless  many  other 
varieties,  but  these  are  the  kind  the  sailor 
sees  every  day.  The  flyingfish  leaping  out 
of  the  water  to  escape  the  voracious  bonito 
sometimes  lands  on  the  deck  of"  a  passing 
ship  and  soon  is  sizzling  in  a  frypan.  The 
bonito  in  turn  is  gobbled  up  by  dolphins, 
vulgarly  known  as  porpoises  and  seapigs 
by  Jack  Tar.  The  bonito  is  one  of  the 
most  rapacious  as  well  as  the  gamest  of 
salt  water  fish.  He  makes  a  bold  and  gal- 
lant fight  for  his  life.  He  delights  in 
playing  about  the  bows  of  a  ship  sailing 
swiftly  in  the  glorious  trade  winds.  He 
exults  in  the  roar  and  the  tumble  and  the 
foam  stirred  up  by  the  ship's  sharp  cut- 
water in  the  sparkling  sea.  That  is  the 
time  when  Jack,  intent  on  a  mess  of  fresh 
fish  for  dinner,  seeks  to  capture  him  with 
rude  tackle,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
large  hook  baited  with  white  rag  and 
secured  to  a  stout  line.  Sallying  out 
nimbly  to  the  end  of  the  flying  jibboom,  he 
sits  astride  it,  and  if  the  ship  is  braced 
sharp  up  on  the  port  tack,  as  is  the  case 
when  outward  bound  in  the  southeast 
trade,  and  the  breeze  is  blowing  stiff.  Jack 
has  all  he  can  do  to  hang  on  when  the  ship 
'scends  and  pitches  on  the  heaving  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Over  goes  the  hook  and  line. 
The  lure  skims  in  the  water  as  the  vessel 
falls  and  rises.  The  bonitos  rush  forward 
to  investigate  with  wariness  as  well  as 
boldness.  If  Jack  is  lucky  he  may  hook  an 
especially  ravenous  specimen,  and  if  the 
fish  happens  to  be  a  big  fellow  he  finds  it 
no  easy  task  to  hoist  him  up  to  his  preca- 
rious perch  on  the  jibboom-end.  Nor  is  the 
battle,  over  when  he  has  the  fish  in  his 
grasp.  It  is  then,  indeed,  that  the  real 
struggle  begins,  for  the  bonito  out  of  water 
is  full  of  vigorous  fight  and  often  manages 
to  get  away  after  the  hook  is  extracted 
from  his  muscular  jaw,  while  the  sailor, 
hanging  on  by  his  eyelids  and  toenails, 
seeks  to  take  him  to  the  security  of  the 
deck.     With  a  wriggle,  a  jerk,  and  a  flap 
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of  his  tail  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  leap  to 
freedom  and  the  sea,  leaving  behind  a 
much  surprised  and  disappointed  seaman 
who,  after  the  custom  of  his  kind,  seeks 
relief  in  swearing.  So  fierce  a  fighter  is 
the  bonito  that  a  small  boy  on  the  Rajah 
who  hooked  a  monster,  while  trying  to 
grapple  with  him  lost  his  hold  and  fell 
from  the  jibboom-end  overboard.  Fortu- 
nately the  ship  was  sailing  slowly,  and  the 
quick  lowering  of  a  boat  saved  him  from 
being  drowned.  He  was  a  tough,  wiry  boy, 
but  the  bonito  was  too  much  for  him. 

An  ingenious  Finn,  who  was  a  shipmate 
of  mine,  was  a  most  successful  killer  of 
bonitos.  He  would  secure  an  empty  milk 
tin  or  sardine  box  and  from  it  fashion  a 
first  class  imitation  of  a  flyingfish.  Secur- 
ing this  to  a  hook  he  would  play  it  so  artis- 
tically as  to  catch  as  many  as  a  dozen  fish 
in  his  watch  below.  When  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lend  his  tackle  to  a  mess- 
mate his  good  fortune  seldom  accompanied 
it.  I  believe  that  his  skilful  manipulation 
of  his  little  tin  lure  was  the  sole  secret  of 
his  big  catches. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  Finn  at 
work  on  his  lure.  Hours  he  would  spend  in 
fashioning  it  until  it,  was  exactly  to  his 
liking,  and  then  he  would  polish  it  until  it 
glittered.  He  had  a  contract  with  the 
steward,  who  used  to  give  him  a  pound  of 
tobacco  and  a  nip  of  rum  for  a  fish.  The 
tobacco  was  served  out  to  him  in  bulk  as 
he  earned  it,  but  the  liquor  was  given  him 
at  the  rate  of  a  glass  a  day.  This  was  for 
prudential  reasons.  The  Finn,  however, 
with  a  lump  of  chalk  kept  strict  and  accu- 
rate account  on  his  bunk  board  of  the  num- 
ber of  nips  due,  vowing  that  no  shark  of  a 
sea  lawyer  should  get  to  windward  of  him. 
Not  if  he  knew  it !  And  I  am  sure  no  stew- 
ard ever  did. 

Standing  on  the  martingale  backrope 
when  the  vessel  was  plunging  her  bows 
into  the  blue  water  and  drenching  him 
with  wild  spray,  this  daredevil  would  im- 
pale bonitos  with  the  grains,  a  fish  spear 
shaped  like  Neptune's  trident  only  that  it 
has  foiir  tines  instead  of  three.  Danger- 
ous in  the  extreme,  but  capital  sport !  He 
had  few  imitators. 

It  occurred  to  Captain  S to  try  his 

luck  with  the  bonito  with  rod  and  reel.  I 
had  never  heard  of  this  experiment  before 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  as 
my  skipper's  assistant  in  the  enterprise. 


Of  course,  angling  from  the  deck  was  im- 
practicable as  the  Rajah  was  a  frigate 
built  ship  of  the  old  school,  towering  high 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  if  a  fish  was 
hooked  there  was  no  way  whereby  he  could 
be  secured.  One  bright  forenoon  when  the 
southeast  trade  wind  was  sleepily  whisper- 
ing and  there  were  only  smiling  ripples  on 
the  shining  sea,  the  skipper  ordered  the 
starboard  quarter  boat  to  be  lowered.  In 
the  stern  sheets  he  placed  his  rod,  a  rather 
stout  one  about  nine  feet  long,  and  a  land- 
ing net  with  a  short  handle.  Descending 
to  the  boat,  the  skipper  took  up  his  posi- 
tion aft.  The  boat  was  then  allowed  to 
tow  about  one  hundred  feet  astern  of  the 
ship  by  a  strong  line.  The  Rajah  was 
sliding  through  the  water  at  only  a  three 
knot  speed,  the  wind  being  so  soft  that 
only  the  white  hearts  of  the  skysails  and 
royals  swelled  out  to  its  gentle  pressure, 
the  big  topsails  and  courses  hanging  limp 
to  the  mast. 

From  the  boat  the  ship  presented  a  pic- 
turesque spectacle,  one  that  a  marine 
artist  would  have  lingered  on  with  delight, 

but  Captain  S was  intent  on  sport  and 

had  no  eyes  for  artistic  effects.  He  began 
to  wield  his  rod  with  the  skilful  touch  of 
the  practised  angler.  The  lure  was  a  glit- 
tering spoon,  somewhat  elongated,  such  as 
is  used  for  trolling;  the  skipper  made  it 
dance  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  most  deftly 
and  take  flying  leaps  occasionally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  bonitos'  natural  prey,  the  fly- 
ingfish. But  not  a  bonito  broke  water  in 
response  to  the  captain's  dexterous  casts. 
That  there  were  plenty  about  he  was 
assured,  for  he  had  sent  me  forward  to 
look  over  the  bows,  and  I  had  seen  them 
sportively  playing  about  the  bright  copper 
of  the  cutwater  as  it  cleaved  the  purple 
sea.  Suddenly  a  school  of  fluttering  fly- 
ingfish, skimming  the  air  with  silver,  tenu- 
ous wings,  flew  over  the  boat  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  water's  edge,  falling  with  a 
flop  after  a  short  flight  of  perhaps  fifty 
yards.  The  captain  saw  his  opportunity 
and  plied  his  rod  with  renewed  vigor.  A 
big  bonito  seized  the  spoon,  and  the  musi- 
cal hum  of  the  reel  made  delightful  har- 
mony as  the  fish  darted  away  with  the  line. 
It  took  a  good  ten  minutes  before  the 
skipper  reeled  him  in  exhausted  to  the  side 
of  the  boat,  when  I  gathered  him  in  with 
the  landing  net.  He  .weighed  about  twenty 
pounds.       The    captain    declared    that   he 
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Drawing  by  Martin  Justice. 
"A  big  bonito  seized  tlie  spoon,  and  the  hum  of  the  reel  made  delightful  harmony  as  the  fish  darted  away  with  the  line." 


thought  he  had  got  hold  of  a  man-eating 
shark.  The  bonito  is  a  handsome  fish  of 
the  horse  mackerel  type,  thick  and  sturdy, 
with  varied  tints  of  vivid  green,  dark  blue, 


and  white.  His  flesh  is  red,  and  seems 
rather  coarse  to  the  jaded  palate  of  an 
epicure,  but  grilled  fresh  from  the  sea  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  dash  of  red  pepper 
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and  a  little  butter,  the  sailor  looks  upon 
him  as  a  luxury. 

Before  it  was  time  to  "  shoot  the  sun," 
seven  fat  bonitos  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
captain's  prowess.  A  more  delighted  man 
I  never  saw.  These  were  probably  the  first 
bonitos  caught  in  this  manner  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  So  engaged  was  the  skipper  in 
his  sport  that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  ris- 
ing squall,  which  when  it  struck  the 
Rajah  careened  her  to  the  scuppers.  The 
boat,  with  tautened  towrope,  was  dragged 
through  the  water  at  a  twelve  knot  speed. 
The  water  came  in  over  the  gunwales,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  our  sport  might  have 
a  tragic  ending.  I  was  just  about  to  cut 
the  boat's  painter  to  save  the  boat  from 
being  towed  under  when  down  came  the 
skysails,  royals,  and  topgallant  sails  by  the 
run,  and  we  heard  the  welcome  cry  of 
"  Back  the  maintopsail,"  from  the  lusty 
throat  of  the  chief  mate.  The  Rajah  was 
hove  to  with  main  and  crossjack  yards 
aback,  her  headway  was  stopped,  the  boat 
was  hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  the  skipper 
climbed  aboard,  the  boat  was  hoisted  to 
the  davits,  and  the  morning's  sport  was 
over. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  more  than 
once.  When  the  bonitos  were  shy  the 
captain  hit  upon  a  successful  method  of 
attracting  them  to  the  boat !  He  cut  up 
into  small  fragments  the  contents  of  a 
couple  of  cans  of  salmon,  and  casting 
occasional  morsels  overboard  rarely  failed 
to  entice  the  voracious  fish  within  range 
of  his  rod.  It  was  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess as  "  chumming  "  for  bluefish  as  prac- 
tised all  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and 
quite  as  deadly  to  the  fish.  But  so  far  as 
deep  water  angling  is  concerned  it  was 
probably  an  innovation.  The  greedy  bon- 
itos scented  the  savory  bait  from  afar. 
Their  silvery  scales  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
as  they  skimmed  the  surface  and  ventured 
close  to  the  boat  for  more. 

Some  nasty  weather  is  encountered  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  I  well  remember  the 
Rajah's  being  caught  in  a  regular  "  rij)- 
snorter  "  of  an  easterly  gale.  So  hard  did 
it  pipe  that  all  the  canvas  the  old  bucket 
would  stagger  under  consisted  of  three 
lower  topsails  and  a  foretopmast  staysail. 
It  was  a  chilly  Sunday  morning,  and  dead 
to  windward  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha  soared  skyward.  It 
is  a  blusterous  region  and  the  squalls  from 


that  rugged  volcanic  isle  blow  exceeding 
fierce.  The  sea  was  boisterous  and  the 
ship  labored  much.  Occasionally  she  ca- 
reened over  to  a  particularly  heavy  gust 
so  far  that  she  would  scoop  a  deckful  of 
water  over  the  rail.  The  captain  was  on 
deck  watching  his  ship.  We  had  just  hove 
the  log  and  I  was  hauling  in  the  line  over 
the  lee  quarter  when  I  observed  a  great 
fish  following,  the  log-ship  dancing  over 
the  water  as  I  pulled.  I  called  the  skipper 
to  look  at  the  big  fellow,  knowing  what  a 
fish  lover  he  was. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  an  albi- 
core,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on;  go  below  and  bring  up  my  fishing 
tackle  box." 

Down  the  cabin  stairway  I  tumbled,  and 
returned  with  the  tin  box  in  which  the  cap- 
tain kept  his  gear.  Under  the  shelter  of 
the  companionway  he  quickly  rigged  his 
line,  choosing  a  hook  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  shark  and  fastening  to  it  a  large 
spoon  bait  about  six  inches  long.  The  albi- 
core,  which  is  of  the  tunny  and  horse 
mackerel  species,  seemed  to  find  plenty  of 
amusement  in  the  region  of  our  rudder 
trunk.  No  sooner  had  the  bait  touched  the 
water  than  it  was  ravenously  seized  and 
run  away  with,  the  skipper  paying  out  line 
gingerly  with  a  turn  round  a  belaying  pin 
which  fairly  smoked  with  the  friction. 
The  ship  was  making  little  or  no  headway 
but  forged  to  leeward  fast.  Whenever  the 
line  slackened  the  captain  and  I  hauled  on 
it  for  all  we  were  worth.  It  was  a  strange 
sight,  that  fisbing  in  tlie  ocean  amidst  a 
heavj^  gale  and  an  iigly  sea.  The  efforts  of 
the  fish  became  less  forceful  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  and  at  last,  quite  played 
out,  he  floated  alongside.  We  happened  to 
have  among  the  crew  a  Portuguese  sailor 
who  had  made  more  than  one  whaling  voy- 
age out  of  Kew  Bedford.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Manuel,  was  a  capital  hand  with 
a  harpoon.  Accordingly  he  was  called  on 
in  the  emergency.  The  fishing  line  was 
passed  forward  outside  the  rigging  and  the 
albicore  was  hauled  amidships.  Manuel 
with  unerring  aim  drove  the  harpoon 
nearly  through  him,  and  it  took  all  of  the 
watch  on  deck  to  hoist  him  aboard.  I  can 
see  them  now  floundering  in  the  lee  scup- 
pers up  to  their  waists  in  water  and  haiil- 
ing  on  the  fish,  which  weighed  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  and  proved  an  agreeable 
change  from  salt  junk.    I  was  a  sailor  for 
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Drawing;  by  Martin  Justice. 


'  The  shark,  which  had  been  baskingr  Hstless  near  the  surface,    *    *     « 
with  a  savage  swoop  and  a  swish  of  his  tail,  made  a  demoniac  rush 
and  bolted  bird,  pork,  and  hook,  closing  his  jaws  with  a  ferocious  snap.' 
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more  years  than  I  care  to  own  to,  but  that 
was  the  only  albicore  I  helped  to  capture. 

Catching  sharks  in  the  doldrums  is  a 
favorite  diversion  of  sailors.  The  shark 
is  generally  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and 
his  capture  is  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  A 
chunk  of  pork,  impaled  on  the  shark  hook, 
and  hove  overboard,  is  generally  greedily 
grabbed.  The  fish  is  hauled  on  board  by 
main  force.  The  carpenter  cut  his  tail  off 
with  his  axe,  the  cook  dissects  him  with  his 
knife.  His  backbone  is  cut  out  to  make 
into  a  walking  stick.  The  jaws  are  kept 
for  a  curiosity.  If  the  hungry  sailors  care 
for  his  flesh  it  is  theirs  for  the  cutting. 
The  carcass  is  thrown  overboard. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  witness  the 
hooking  of  a  shark  which  was  out  of  the 
common.  It  was  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  sea  was  smooth  as  a  pond  and 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  ship 
lay  motionless  in  the  glaring  sun,  the  slum- 
bering deep  below  and  the  serene  and 
cloudless  sky  above.  It  was  afternoon,  and 
the  skipper  paced  the  poop,  impatient  at 
the  weather,  and  whistling  softly  for  the 
breeze  that  would  not  come.  From  right 
astern  there  came  in  sight  the  dorsal  fin  of 
a  shark,  projecting  so  high  out  of  the 
water  that  it  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  captain.  The  water  was  clear 
and  limpid,  so  that  objects  deep  down 
might  be  distinctly  seen.  The  shark  floated 
alongside  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
variety  known  as  the  tiger  shark,  with 
bands  of  light  orange  color  on  a  body  of 
bluish  gray.  The  usual  school  of  pretty 
little  pilot  fish  accompanied  him.  Such  a 
monster  he  was  that  all  hands  watched  his 
movements  with  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  captain  was  the  most  excited  man 
aboard.  He  determined  to  capture  the 
great  fish  and  take  the  jaws,  backbone,  and 
tail  home  as  curios.  As  he  looked  at  the 
giant  floating  majestically  alongside  he  re- 
alized that  the  ordinary  two-inch  line  of 
manila  hemp  usually  attached  to  the  hook 
Avould  be  powerless  to  hold  him  when 
goaded  by  a  sharp  barb  to  a  savage 
struggle  for  his  life.  So  the  captain  or- 
dered up  from  below  a  coil  of  flexible  steel 
wire  of  great  strength  and  lightness,  and 
bent  the  end  of  it  to  the  length  of  chain 
attached  to  his  biggest  shark  hook,  a  new 
and  formidable  weapon  of  extra  sharpness. 
A  six-pound  piece  of  pork  was  stuck  on 


the  hook.  Having  seen  that  there  was  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  wire  rope  round  an  iron 
bollard  on  the  poop  the  skipper  hove  the 
bait  overboard.  It  made  quite  a  splash  in 
the  water  but,  instead  of  the  bold,  fierce, 
and  rapid  rush  which  it  was  expected  the 
shark  would  make,  nothing  followed.  The 
pilot  fishes  inspected  the  pork  critically 
and  reported  to  the  shark  that  it  was  good, 
but  the  tempting  joint  was  regarded  with 
contempt.  This  was  the  first  instance  I 
had  known  of  a  shark  refusing  to  dine  on 
a  chunk  of  fat  pork.  The  bait  was  dangled 
in  a  tantalizing  manner  in  front  of  him  in 
vain.  The  pilot  fishes  were  indignant  at 
their  master's  apathy,  but  although  they 
nibbed  up  against  his  head  with  kittenish 
caresses,  they  failed  to  excite  either  appe- 
tite or  enthusiasm. 

"  Suppose  you  try  him  with  live  bait," 
suggested  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  chief  mate. 

"What  kind  of  live  bait?  One  of  the 
boys  ?  "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  no ;  try  him  with  a  fowl.  There's 
a  big  Brahma  cock  in  the  coop  that  is 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental." 

Chanticleer,  a  tall  specimen  of  the 
breed,  gaunt,  bony,  and  as  big  as  an  aver- 
age turkey,  was  lugged  out  of  his  pen  in 
spite  of  indignant  cackles  and  spiteful 
pecks.  His  lanky  legs  were  lashed  to  the 
shank  of  the  hook  and  then  he  was  thrown 
overboard. 

The  shark,  which  had  been  basking  list- 
less near  the  surface,  taking  no  apparent 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  with  a  savage 
swoop  and  a  swish  of  his  tail  made  a  de- 
moniac rush  on  the  flapping  fowl,  bolting 
bird,  pork,  and  hook  and  closing  his  capa- 
cious jaws  with  a  ferocious  snap.  It  was 
then  that  the  fun  began.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  the  prick  of  the  hook  he  darted  from 
the  ship  at  a  twenty  knot  clip  at  least,  the 
captain  and  the  mate  slacking  away  the 
line  and  snubbing  him  as  much  as  they 
thought  the  wire  rope  would  stand,  until 
flnally  they  brought  him  to  a  dead  stop 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
ship.  Then  a  dozen  men  "  tailed  on  "  to 
the  line  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to 
haul  him  alongside,  holding  on  to  all  we 
got  and  still  keeping  a  turn  round  the 
bollard.  Never  had  I  seen  such  plunging, 
such  thrashing,  and  such  violent  turmoil 
as  that  shark  made  in  the  smooth,  still  sea. 
Every  moment  we  expected  the  wire  rope 
to  part  in  two  or  the  hook  to  snap,  but  the 
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gear  was  good  and  it  bravely  endured  the 
stress  and  strain.  The  skipper  sent  below 
for  his  navy  revolver,  a  formidable  weapon. 
fie  emptied  the  six  chambers  into  the 
shark,  but  he  might  as  well  have  peppered 
him  with  a  popgun. 

The  method  finally  adopted  for  landing 
him  on  deck  was  ingenious.  First  he  was 
hauled  to  the  gangway  amidships,  and  the 
line  that  held  him  was  pulled  as  taut  as 
P'ossible.  Then  a  running  noose  of  stout 
hemp  was  made  round  the  wire  line  and 
skilfully  worked  over  his  head  and  the  en- 
tire length  of  his  body  until  it  reached  his 
tail.  Then  it  was  hauled  taut  and  made 
fast  to  a  bitt  on  the  deck.  The  shark  was 
now  moored  head  and  stern  and  was  prac- 
tically under  control  so  long  as  the  lines 
held  on.  A  stout  chain  sling  was  next 
passed  round  the  middle  of  his  body,  and 
hy  means  of  a  powerful  tackle  from  the 
main  yard,  the  fall  of  which  was  taken  to 
the  winch,  he  was  hoisted  clear  of  the 
water.  Both  ends  of  a  shark  are  danger- 
ous, the  rapacious  jaws  and  the  sturdy  tail, 
a  blow  from  which  is  fatal  in  a  small 
specimen,  and  how  much  more  deadly  in  a 
colossus  like  this.     Therefore,  as  his  body 


slowly  emerged  from  the  sea  a  powerful 
strain  was  kept  on  the  wire  line  to  which 
his  jaws  were  fast  and  also  on  the  thick 
rope  whose  noose  securely  held  his  tail,  the 
broad  flukes  of  which  prevented  the  slip- 
ping of  the  rope. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  we  got 
him  clear  of  the  rail  and  canted  the  yard 
so  that  he  hung  inboard  ready  for  lowering 
on  deck.  The  principal  danger  was  that 
his  tail  might  get  adrift,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  perilous  indeed.  But  the  stout 
line  endured  the  mighty  strain  of  his 
spasmodic  struggles,  and  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously he  was  lowered  to  the  deck.  With 
a  few  strokes  of  the  carpenter's  biggest 
axe  his  tail  was  severed.  This  always 
seems  to  paralyze  a  shark  no  matter  how 
full  of  life  and  vigor  he  may  be.  His 
head  was  cut  off.  A  tape  measure  was  ap- 
plied, and  his  length  proved  to  be  34  feet 
9  inches,  extreme  measurement,  from  stem 
to  stern.  He  was  ripped  open  according  to 
custom,  but  nothing  of  note  was  discovered 
in  his  interior.  His  backbone,  jaws,  and 
tail  were  all  that  were  kept.  The  rest  of 
his  carcass  was  cast  overboard ;  the  deck 
was  washed  and  the  incident  closed. 
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D°': 


dol,  e  dol,  dol, 
Dol  e  dol  de  dum — " 
That  is  the   silly  song 
The  bear  men  hum; 
And  the  funnjr  old  bear, 
Like  a  ball  unwound. 
Lifts  up  his  snout 
And   dances   around. 

"Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de   dum — " 
That  seems  a  silly  song 

To  boys  that  come; 
But  the  funny  old  bear 

He  has  learned  the  sound, 
And  he  lifts  his  snout 

And  dances  around. 

"  Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum — " 
That's  liow  an  Arctic  dream 
To  him  has  come; 


And  the  funny  new  trick 
And  strange  new  tone 

Are  things  that  he  learned 
In  a  far  off  zone. 

'Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum — " 
Scarcely  he  heeds  the  song 

The  bear  men  hum; 
But  he  grunts  "  Good  daj' !  " 

And  rolls  on  the  ground. 
And  wrestles  an  hour 

And   dances   around. 

For  "Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum  " 
Thfe  ISTorthwind  is  saying  when 

The  bear  men  hum; 
And  the  funnv  old  bear 

To  that  "  Dol,  dol,"  theme 
Is  dancing  around 

In  a  sad  old  dream! 


MORE  years  than  I  care  to  count 
have  slipped  away  since  the  day  on 
which  I  killed  my  first  woodcock, 
and,  although  I  must  confess  that  I  slew 
him  most  unfairly,  yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  delight  and  pride  with  which  I  ex- 
hibited him  at  home.  That  particular 
woodcock  was  an  old  acquaintance  who 
made  his  home  in  a  narrow  strip  of  alder 
swamp  near  to  our  house,  and  all  through 
July  and  August  I  sought  him  every  day, 
always  getting  and  missing  one  or  two 
shots  as  he  dodged  away  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  On  the  fatal  day  I  had  found 
and  missed  him  as  usual  and  was  going 
home,  when  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a  red 
squirrel  running  along  the 
top  of  a  stone  wall.  Boy 
like,  I  promptly  fired,  and 
found    my    first    woodcock. 


Drawings  by  Charles  Copeland. 


Since    then    I 
have  studied  the 
bird    and    his 
ways,  and,  as  the 
simple  desire  to 
kill  became  slow- 
ly   merged    into 
the    greater 
-  ~§^  pleasure    of    ob- 
/>  \J^     servation,  I  have 
''^^       found    him    a 
most     entertain- 
ing study. 
^  It  is  probably 

due    in    a    great 
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measure  to  the  traditions  brought  by  our 
ancestors  from  England,  that  the  wood- 
cock is  generally  ranked  as  first  of  game 
birds.  This  estimation  is  shown,  however, 
more  in  actions  than  in  words,  for  many  of 
the  leading  writers  g'ive  first  place  to  the 
quail.  Yet  while  the  quail  when  killed  and 
retrieved  is  thrust  unceremoniously  into 
the  game  pocket,  the  woodcock  is  held  up 
by  the  bill,  its  soft  russet  plumage  is 
smoothed  gently  down  its  full  red  breast 
and  large  liquid  eye  admired,  before  it  is 
carefully  stowed  away  in  the  same  recep- 
tacle. Moreover,  even  the  most  scrupulous 
of  sportsmen,  should  a  woodcock  rise  un- 
expectedly, has  no  hesitation  in  violating 
that  unwritten  law  of  sport  and  good 
manners,  which  enjoins  that  yovir  com- 
panion's bird  should  be  safe  from  your 
gun,  and  not  only  shoots  at  once,  but  does 
not  even  consider  an  apology  for  shooting- 
necessary. 

The  woodcock  is  the  one  familiar  bird  of 
our  woods  whose  life  history  is  not  thor- 
oughly well  known,  and  about  whose  habits 
naturalists  and  sportsmen  have  always  the- 
orized and  differed.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  migratory  visitors  in  the  spring, 
arriving  early  in  March  and  beginning  the 
season  of  courtship  about  the  middle  of 
April.  At  this  time  the  woodcock  violates 
every  tradition  of  his  race  and,  from  being- 
solitary,  silent,  and  sedate,  becomes  what 
might  almost  be  called  frivolous.  In  the 
gloaming  of  an  April  evening,  on  the 
low  damp  bog  meadows  which  border  the 
swamps,  you  will  often  hear  a  queer  un- 
spellable  sound  which  seems  to  come  from 
any  and  every  direction,  but  which  very 
nearly  resembles  the  high  nasal  squeak  of 
the  nighthawk.  This  is  the  woodcock  sing- 
ing his  love  song,  and  this  is  the  only 
sound  he  is  ever  known  to  utter.  By 
peering  closely  you  may  chance  to  see  him 
on  some  open  spot  between  the  bogs,  as 
with  his  wings  half  spread,  his  neck  bent 
back,  his  red  breast  puffed  out  until  his 
long  bill  is  half  hidden  in  the  feathers,  and 
with  his  little  tail  cocked  up  in  the  air, 
he  struts  backward  and  forward,  singing 
and  dancing  before  his  mate.  She  is  far 
harder  to  detect,  for  she  is  generally 
crouched  in  the  long  marsh  grass;  but  he 
will  permit  a  cautious  approach,  for  at  this 
time  he  seems  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to 
his  surroundings.  Suddenly,  as  if  he  could 
contain    himself    no    longer,    he    springs 


from  the  ground,  and  with  the  air  whist- 
ling through  the  stiffened  feathers,  mounts 
up  and  up  until  he  is  lost  to  sight  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  and  the  whistle  is 
changed  by  distance  into  a  hum,  like  that 
of  some  gigantic  bee.  Then,  with  equal 
suddenness,  the  bird  drops  like  a  stone  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  started  and  re- 
sumes his  strutting  and  singing.  So  self 
centred  is  he,  that  numbers  are  killed  each 
spring  by  the  farmers'  boys,  who  watch  for 
the  bird  when  he  leaves  the  ground  and 
then  running  to  the  spot  he  left,  kill  him 
with  a  switch  when  he  drops  to  earth 
again. 

But  the  season  of  courtship  is  soon  over 
and  then  the  household  cares  begin.  The 
woodcock  is  but  a  careless  house  builder 
and  the  hen  lays  her  speckled,  buff  colored 
eggs  on  a  few  dead  leaves,  chosen  seem- 
ingly haphazard  on  some  spot  of  dry 
ground  in  her  favorite  swamp.  Very  often 
the  nest  is  placed  on  such  low  ground  that 
the  rise  of  a  brook  during  the  spring  fresh- 
ets drowns  the  bird  out  of  her  house  and 
home.  However,  such  a  catastrophe  never 
seems  to  trouble  the  philosophy  of  the 
woodcock,  who  at  once  picks  out  another 
spot,  scratches  a  few  dead  leaves  together 
and  lays  more  eggs.  A  belated  snow  storm 
with  its  following  cold  wave  does  still 
more  harm,  for  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing such  an  event,  I  have  several  times 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  hen  still  on  the 
rotten  eggs, with  which  she  had  died  rather 
than  desert.  While  setting  the  woodcock 
seems  to  have  unbounded  confidence  that 
her  brown  coat  matches  so  exactly  with 
the  brown  earth  and  dead  leaves  that  she 
is  practically  invisible,  for  it  is  said  that 
she  will  at  times  allow  herself  to  be 
touched  without  moving;  but  should  there 
be  any  snow  on  the  ground  she  knows  that 
her  protective  coloring  is  of  no  avail  and 
flushes  wild  at  the  first  sign  of  intrusion. 

The  chicks  when  first  hatched  are  most 
ridiculously  solemn  looking  little  things, 
with  heads  and  legs  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  light  brown  bodies,  which  are 
covered  with  a  fluffy  down.  They  are  able 
to  run  and  hide  as  soon  as  they  have  shaken 
themselves  free  from  the  eggshell.  As  is 
the  case  with  every  game  bird,  the  mater- 
nal instinct  is  very  strong,  and  should  you 
stumble  upon  a  brood  when  the  chicks  are 
still  too  young  to  fly,  the  mother  will  make 
every   effort   to   lure  you   away   from  her 
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young,  struggling  and  fluttering  along  the 
ground  as  though  she  had  a  broken  wing, 
but  always  keeping  herself  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  hand  until  she  thinks  her 
young  secure;  when,  with  triumphantly 
whistling  wings,  she  whirls  up  and  van- 
ishes among  the  leaves.  Meanwhile  the 
chicks  run  in  search  of  a  hiding  place  and 
crouch  motionless  amid  the  leaves  and 
bracken,  matching  in  color  so  closely  with 
their  surroundings  that  they  are  practi- 
cally invisible. 

Should  any  accident  happen  to  the 
brood,  or  if  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  are  reared  early  in  the  spring,  the  old 
hen  frequently  makes  a  second  nest ;  and 
in  this  habit  is  found  the  great  wrong  of 
summer  cock  shooting.  Often  in  July  the 
sportsman  finds  birds  yet  too  young  to  do 
more  than  flutter  weakly  up  before  the  dog, 
to  drop  again  after  a  few  yards  of  labored 
flight.  It  is  an  oft  told  story  that  sports- 
men, tell  of  birds  dropping  stone  dead, 
scared  to  death  by  the  report  of  the  gun, 
but  untouched  by  shot.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  may  well  be  doubted,  yet  the 
young  woodcock  is  a  very  tender  bird  and 
succumbs  to  the  slightest  wound. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  nature  never  in- 
tended the  woodcock  either  for  the  open 
country  or  for  the  bright  light  of  day. 
That  full  round  eye  with  its  big  lenses 
cannot  endure  the  sun,  and  accordingly, 
even  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  its  chosen 
swamps,  the  sight  of  the  bird  seems  to  be 
very  imperfect  and  to  lead  it  into  many 
difficulties.  Who  ever  saw  mountain 
grouse  or  quail,  that  visit  the  same  swamp 
as  the  woodcock,  get  entangled  in  the  un- 
dergrowth as  they  dart  with  bulletlike 
rapidity  and  absolute  accuracy  through 
the  thicket.  But  every  sportsman  has  seen 
a  woodcock  apparently  lose  its  way  and 
become  entangled  in  thick  growing  grape 
vines  or  catbriers.  The  woodcock  sleeps 
away  the  day,  dozing  under  the  shade  of 
the  broad  leafed  skunk  cabbage  or  thick 
growing  marsh  grass,  until  the  sun  has 
set;  then,  when  the  twilight  has  made  the 
light  more  suited  to  its  taste,  the  wood- 
cock is  spurred  into  activity,  and  sets 
about  the  one  great  business  of  its  life,  the 
search  for  food.  During  these  hours, 
should  it  desire  to  change  its  feeding 
grounds,  it  has  no  fear  of  man;  for  I  have 
frequently  noticed  birds  winging  their  way 
through  village  streets  and  even,  on  one 


occasion,  down  the  centre  of  Broadway, 
apparently  undisturbed  by  the  roar  of 
traffic. 

The  food  of  the  woodcock  consists  of 
worms,  leeches,  and  grubs,  which  the  bird 
seeks  by  probing  with  its  bill  the  earth 
of  such  swamps  as  contain  them.  There 
are  miles  and  miles  of  wet  swamp  lands 
among  our  hills  where  the  soil,  composed 
of  peat  and  decayed  leaf  mold,  is  too  cold 
and  sour  to  hold  worms ;  into  such  swamps 
the  woodcock  never  goes.  The  best  wood- 
cock ground  is  along  the  banks  of  wood- 
land brooks,  that  wind  in  and  out  through 
alder  swamps,  where  the  rich  black  mold 
is  soft  and  full  of  worms,  and  where  the 
skunk  cabbage  and  hellebore  grows  thick 
and  broad  leafed.  Such  places  are  the 
woodcock's  dining  rooms,  and  in  them  he 
leaves  his  sign  manual,  the  oblong  almost 
triangular  holes  which  dot  each  and  every 
square  foot  of  earth  whei'e  a  worm  might 
possibly  hirk. 

The  bird  is  a  most  tireless  hunter,  and 
well  he  may  be,  for  his  appetite  is  enor- 
mous. One  of  my  friends  kept  a  pair  of 
woodcocks  in  confinement  for  a  few  weeks. 
He  fitted  up  one  end  of  his  greenhouse  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  birds  and  pro- 
vided two  or  three  large,  shallow  wooden 
trays ;  these  were  filled,  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  loose,  moistened  garden  loam 
in  which  was  placed  the  supply  of  angle 
worms  on  which  the  birds  were  fed.  He 
told  me  that  it  required  more  of  the  gar- 
dener's time  than  could  well  be  spared  to 
provide  sufficient  worms  for  the  birds,  as 
the  trays  were  always  cleaned  out  during 
the  night,  and  he  eventually  let  the  birds 
go  because  it  cost  so  much  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  food.  They  were  most  inter- 
esting to  watch.  They  did  not  hunt  by 
boring  blindly  into  the  earth  haphazard; 
but  the  bird  would  walk  slowly  over  the 
tray,  holding  its  head  on  one  side  in  very 
much  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  friend 
the  robin  when  hunting  worms  on  the 
lawn.  Presently  it  would  stop,  seem,  to 
listen  intently  for  a  moment,  then  plunge 
its  bill  into  the  ground,  almost  always 
dragging  out  a  worm.  The  method  of  the 
birds  convinced  me  that  they  depend  upon 
their  sense  of  hearing  to  discover  the  posi- 
tion of  the  worm.  Wlien  boring,  a  bird 
held  its  wings  half  open  and  drove  its  bill 
into  the  ground  with  a  steady  push,  and 
by  the  exertion  of  considerable  force.     At 
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that   time   we   could   not 
understand    how    it 
grasped    the    worm,    but    I    have 
since  learned  that   the  woodcock 
is    possessed    of    muscles    which 
enable    it   to   lift   the   tip    of    its 
upper    bill.     I     have     twice 
watched    a    woodcock    at    liberty, 
feeding  in  its  native  woods;  and 
in  each  case  the  action  of  the  bird 
has  been  the  same  as  of  those  I  watched  in 
confinement. 

It  is  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  that  the  mystery  of  the  wood- 
cock's life  begins.  This  is  the  moulting 
season,  when  the  bird  changes  its  plumage 
before  beginning  its  journey  southward. 
At  this  time  it  leaves  the  swamps.  Where 
does  it  go  ?  That  is  a  question  which  has 
never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer, 
although  each  sportsman  and  naturalist 
has  his  own  opinion  and  many  fine  spun 
theories  have  been  advanced.  Some  say 
that  the  birds  move  toward  the  North;  some 
that  they  seek  the  mountain  tops,  coming 
into  the  swamps  to  feed  only  after  night- 
fall; some  that  they  seek  the  cornfields. 
And  there  have  been  many  other  such  the- 
ories. Probably  the  truth  lies  in  a  mean 
of  all  these  statements.  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  birds  know  the  loss  of  their  feath- 
ers renders  them  to  a  certain  extent  help- 
less and  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
their  natural  enemies,  and  they  therefore 
leave  the  more  open  swamps  and  hide  in 
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the  densest  and  most  tangled  thickets.  It 
is  certain  that  they  scatter,  for  at  this  sea- 
son single  birds  are  found  in  the  most  un- 
usual and  unexpected  places.  Years  ago 
when  shooting  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  I  knew  one  or  two  swamps  which  we 
called  moulting  swamps ;  where,  in  August, 
we  were  sure  to  find  a  limited  number  of 
birds.  These  swamps  were  overgrown  with 
rank  marsh  grass  and  were  full  of  patches 
of  wild  rose  and  sweet  brier.  If  we  killed 
the  birds  which  we  found  there,  we  were 
sure,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  find  their 
places  filled  by  about  the  same  number. 

During  this  season  I  have  found  scat- 
tered birds  in  the  laurel  patches  on  the 
mountain  sides  and  in  the  thick  second 
growth  plantations,  although  the  birds  are 
more  often  found  in  the  last  named  places 
during  the  great  fall  flight.  As  for  the 
cornfields,  it  is  true  that  the  rich  fat  earth 
of  a  low  lying  cornfield  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp  is  full  of  worms  and  aifords  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food ;  and  I  have  often, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  seen  woodcock 
flying  to  the  corn  from  the  woods.  But 
during  the  daylight,  although  I  have 
tramped  over  many  miles  of  well  bored 
cornfield,  I  have  never  found  a  single  wood- 
cock. Another  point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  during  the  moulting  season  the 
birds  seem  to  give  out  little  or  no  scent 
and  lie  like  stones,  so  that  the  best  of  dogs 
may  pass  many  birds  without  being  aware 
of  their  presence.  Even  when  found  and 
flushed  they  are  often  unseen,  because 
they  steal  away  as  noiselessly  as  owls. 

I  doubt  if  after  the  moulting  season  the 
woodcock  ever  returns  to  the  swamp  in 
which  he  was  born,  for  about  that  time  the 
great  fall  march  is  at  hand  and  the  local 
birds  probably  drift  away  slowly  south- 
ward, their  places  being  taken  by  others 
from  the  north. 

With  the  fall  migration  comes  the  true 
season  for  woodcock  shooting.  Then  the 
woodcock  is  indeed  a  game  bird.  No 
longer  weak  on  the  wing,  as  in  July,  nor 
half  naked  as  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber moult,  it  springs  from  the  ground  with 
a  strong,  well-sustained  flight  and  goes 
twisting  and  turning  through  the  tree  tops 
in  a  way  that  tests  both  hand  and  eye; 
and  the  man  who  can,  under  such  condi- 
tions, show  more  than  one  bird  for  every 
two  cartridges  used,  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  crack  shot. 


Do  the  woodcock,  like  the  crows  and 
some  other  migratory  birds,  ever  have 
places  of  meeting,  where  councils  are  held 
and  topics  of  general  interest  discussed? 
If  they  do  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  privi- 
leged to  attend.  But  the  birds  seem  to  set- 
tle on  a  line  of  march  and  to  partition  out 
the  feeding  grounds;  for  we  can  tell  al- 
most to  a  certainty  just  how  many  birds 
will  be  found  along  the  banks  of  each 
brook  or  in  the  black  alders  around  each 
mountain  stream.  If  the  occupants  of  a 
choice  bit  of  feeding  ground  move  away  or 
are  killed,  within  a  very  few  days  the  cover 
is  taken  possession  of  by  about  the  same 
number  of  birds,  as  if  the  woodcock  knew 
the  limit  of  accommodation  which  the 
ground  afl^ords,  and  recognized  the  law  of 
first  come  first  served. 

One  curious  fact  occurring  in  the  fall 
migration  deserves  especial  notice.  The 
hens  seem  to  form  the  advance  guard  of  the 
army  and,  during  the  first  weeks  of  Octo- 
ber, will  be  found  in  ranch  greater  numbers 
than  the  cocks,  who  linger  on  with  us  here 
in  the  north  until  the  frost  has  hardened 
every  bit  of  soft  mud  along  the  edges  of 
the  streamlets  or  around  the  warm,  living 
mountain  springs ;  for  during  a  mild  fall 
I  have  found  single  cock  birds  as  late 
as  the  20th  of  December.  At  this  time 
of  the  y^ar  the  woodcock  have  attained 
their  full  growth  and  are  fat  and  well  fed, 
the  hens,  which  are  always  larger  than  the 
cocks,  averaging  about  eight  ounces  in 
weight,  while  the  cocks  are  about  an  ounce 
lighter.  The  woodcock  has  been  known  to 
reach  the  weight  of  ten  ounces,  and  I 
have  been  told  of  birds  which  weighed 
twelve  and  even  fourteen;  but  although 
such  a  size  may  be  possible  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  these  birds  were  specimens 
of  the  European  woodcock,  which,  although 
very  rare,  is  yet  an  occasional  visitor  on 
our  coasts. 

During  the  first  weeks  in  October,  when 
the  maples  in  the  low  wet  woodlands  are 
answering  to  the  first  touches  of  frost,  by 
decking  themselves  out  in  every  brilliant 
shade  of  red,  yellow,  and  flame  color,  and 
the  Virginia  creeper  and  sumach  show 
blood  red  against  the  gray  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side ;  then  the  woodcock  are  mov- 
ing and  are  to  be  found  any  and  every- 
where. They  still  feed  in  the  swamps  dur- 
ing the  night  time,  but  probably  finding 
the  damp  earth  too  cold  and  chilly  a  rest- 
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ing  place  for  the  daily  nap,  prefer  to  sleep 
on  the  warm,  sunny  southern  slopes  of  the 
dry  hillsides,  dreaming  the  day  away  upon 
beds  of  dried  leaves,  especially  where  the 
heavy  timber  has  been  cut  away  and  the 
second  growth  shoots  allowed  to  grow  rank 
and  untrimmed.  The  woodcock  migrates, 
as  he  lives,  alone;  for  although  many  may 
be  found  in  the  same  copse,  they  seem  to 
pay  no  attention  to  each  other's  move- 
ments; nor  have  I  ever  seen  or  been  told 
of  two  or  more  woodcock  flying  in  com- 
pany, although  the  coming  and  going  of 
single  birds  is  a  common  enough  sight  to 
any  observer  who  may  care  to  watch  for 
them  on  their  feeding  grovmds  in  the  gray 
of  an  October  evening.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  unusual  occurs ;  perhaps  in  a  cer- 
tain district  there  is  a  failure  of  the  food 
crop;  perhaps  a  sudden  sharp  frost  ren- 
ders feeding  difficult;  or  perhaps  a  severe 
local  storm  inundates  a  certain  locality 
and  compels  a  multitude  of  birds  to  seek 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  a  swamp  which 
yesterday  had  only  the  usual  number  may 
to-day  be  overcrowded.  But  this  state  of 
affairs  does  not  last  long;  for  to-morrow 
that  same  swamp  may  be  empty.  The 
sportsman  is  indeed  in  luck  should  he 
stumble  on  such  a  "  flight,"  for  he  is  sure 
of  rare  sport.  But  even  such  a  gathering- 
seems  to  be  purely  accidental.  The  birds 
must  travel  slowly;  for  both  traveling  and 
feeding  are  done  after  sunset,  and,  if  the 
"  flight  "  stayed  together,  its  line  of  march 
could  be  followed  as  it  moved  southward. 
Yet  the  fact  of  a  "  flight  "  being  reported 
in  the  north  is  no  reason  that  it  will  be 
seen  further  south.  I  think  that  the  enor- 
mous appetite  of  the  birds  and  the  great 
number  of  worms  which  they  require  to 
satisfy  it,  makes  anything  like  flocking  im- 
possible. By  December  with  few  excep- 
tions the  birds  have  reached  the  Gulf 
States  and  there  the  great  number  winter, 
finding  a  perfectly  secure  retreat  in  the 
dense  canebrakes  of  the  river  bottoms.  In- 
such  cover  they  are  practically  safe,  so 
far  as  man  is  to  be  feared ;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  force  his  way 
through  the  tangled  masses  of  cane  and 
rattan  vine  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
use  a  gun,  even  if  the  bird  could  be  seen. 

In  the  old  days  before  the  war,  it  was  a 
favorite  sport  with  many  of  the  planters  to 
hunt  woodcock  by  torchlight.     The  sports- 


men moved  slowly  after  dark  along  the 
edges  of  the  cane  swamps,  accompanied  by 
a  negro  servant  who  carried  a  torch  of 
"  fat  "  pine  knots.  The  birds  were  shot 
sitting  between  the  bogs  or  while  flutter- 
ing in  the  air,  dazzled  and  confused  by  the 
glare  of  the  firelight.  By  this  plan,  it  is 
said,  great  numbers  were  sometimes  killed 
in  a  few  hours.  This  method,  however, 
seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  abandoned, 
as  the  Southern  sportsmen  no  longer  speak 
of  it. 

Fortunately  also  the  laws  of  most  of 
the  IS^orthern  States  have  stopped  summer 
woodcock  shooting,  and,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  value  of  such  a  measure  for 
preserving  a  bird  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing scarce,  the  gain  to  the  sportsman  is 
very  great.  ISTotwithstanding  that  great 
numbers  of  birds  were  killed  during  July, 
the  sport  to  those  who  shot  for  pleasure 
and  not  for  the  market  was  far  from  agree- 
able. Many  of  the  birds  were  not  full 
grown,  and  all  were  weak  on  the  wing.  The 
heat  of  a  close,  thick  July  swamp  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated,  while  the  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  added  to  the  general  discom- 
fort. Also  the  sportsman  had  often  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  the  birds 
killed  by  him  had  spoiled  in  his  pockets 
before  he  reached  home,  and  had  to  be 
thrown  away  as  useless,  something  which 
actually  happened  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

Despite  the  glamour  of  his  name  the 
woodcock  is  not  a  difficidt  bird  to  hit.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  granted 
by  the  dense  underbrush,  no  game  bird  is 
such  an  easy  mark;  and  he  does  not  pos- 
sess one-half  of  the  pluck  of  the  quail  or 
partridge,  but  gives  up  on  receiving  a  com- 
paratively small  wound;  but  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  the  woodcock  is  caught  out  of 
the  cover. 

A  very  light  gun,  not  over  six  and  a  half 
pounds  at  most,  with  twenty-six,  or  at  most 
twenty-eight  inch  barrels,  for  every  inch  in 
length  of  barrel  makes  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  ease  with  which  a  gun  may 
be  handled  in  close  growing  coverts,  and  a 
light  load,  the  equivalent  of  three  drams 
of  powder  and  an  ounce  of  JSTo.  10  shot, 
are  all  sufficient  for  woodcock  shooting. 
The  modern  nitro  powders  are  a  blessing 
indeed,  for  in  the  days  of  black  powder  the 
close,  damp,  still  air  of  the  swamp  caused 
the  smoke  to  hang  about  the  gun  like  an 
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impervious  white  blanket;  and  many  a 
cock  has  escaped  a  second  barrel  under 
cover  of  that  friendly  cloud. 

The  best  dog  for  woodcock  is  the  one 
which  the  quail  shooter  calls  a  duffer,  be- 
cause from  the  nature  of  things  the  dog 
must  be  slow,  careful,  and  pottering.  A 
young,  fast,  high  spirited  dog,  no  matter 
how  good  his  nose  or  how  exquisitely 
trained,  is  sure  to  be  an  aggravation  to 
the  spirit,  because  the  woodcock  does  not 
flush  rapidly,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  un- 
der the  nose  of  the  dog  like  a  stone;  and 
since  the  dog  disappears  in  the  thick  un- 
dergrowth before  he  is  twenty  yards  from 
the   gun,   the   stancher   and  better   a   dog 


is,  the  harder  he  is  to  find  when  pointing, 
and  the  day's  sport  resolves  itself  into 
long  hours  spent  hunting  dog  instead  of 
woodcock.  None  of  the  expedients  recom- 
mended are  even  fairly  successful.  Tying 
up  one  foreleg  is  absolutely  cruel,  as  the 
dog  is  sure  to  get  caught  and  hung  up  in 
the  brush  and  will  surely  strain  himself 
badly  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  even  if  he 
does  not  break  or  dislocate  a  limb.  A  bell 
fastened  on  the  collar  is  the  most  success- 
ful plan;  but  the  bell  will  soon  become 
clogged  by  mud  and  bits  of  bracken,  and 
sound  does  not  carry  well  in  the  swamp,  so 
that  the  dog  soon  gets  out  of  earshot  and 
is  lost  to  the  hunter. 


PACKING  ON  THE  TRAIL 


By  W.   S.   HARWOOD 


PROPEETY  to  put  up  a  pack  for  a 
long  or  short  journey  over  the  trail  is 
not  so  easy  as  one  who  has  never 
tried  it  might  imagine.  It  calls  for  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  thousand  and  one 
annoyances  incident  to  a  trip  on  foot 
through  a  wild  country.  If  a  pack  is  not 
properly  laid  out  to  begin  with,  if  the  strap 
is  not  properly  adjusted,  if  the  pack  as  a 
whole  does  not  sit  the  back  at  the  proper 
place  between  neck  and  buttocks,  so  that 
it  will  distribute  the  weight  to  the  best 
advantage,  then  there  is  trouble  ahead  for 
the  bearer  of  the  burden. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  an  old  packer, 
long  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a  life  in 
the  forest,  as  he  lays  out  his  pack  and  puts 
it  together.  And  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
surprise  to  one  who  has  never  before 
watched  such  a  proceeding,  to  see  the  ex- 


tent of  the  material  which  he  will  stow 
away  in  the  white  sheet  spread  out  on  the 
ground  before  him. 

Placing  the  pack  cloth  on  the  smoothest 
bit  of  ground  he  can  find  near  the  pile 
of  provisions,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  and 
what  not,  he  deftly  folds  the  edges  in  over 
the  strap  so  that  when  the  roll  is  made  up 
the  strap  will  be  held  taut  in  place.  He 
may  work  rapidly  if  there  is  a  long  day's 
trip  ahead,  but  he  will  not  throw  things 
together  in  a  helter-skelter  fashion  no  mat- 
ter how  fast  he  works.  All  such  things  as 
are  smooth — a  wide  bottomed  skillet,  a  side 
of  bacon,  a  rolled  up  tent,  and  the  like — 
these  must  go  in  so  that  when  the  pack  is 
done  they  will  come  smooth  and  comfort- 
able upon  the  hack.  All  rough  or  sharp 
edged  articles  such  as  food  in  tins  and  the 
like  he  will  so  distribute  about  the  pack 
that  they  will  not  touch  the  back  but  will 
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lie  snug  and  unmovable  in  the  centre  or  on 
the  upper  part. 

When  the  pack  is  complete  he  will  deftly 
fold  in  and  pull  the  strap  taut,  bringing 
it  together  so  that  the  wide  band  will  com- 
fortably fit  the  head  without  allowing  the 
pack  to  lie  too  low  on  the  back.  When  the 
pack  is  complete  it  will  appear  like  a 
gigantic  spool  of  silk  floss  or  a  curled  up 
caterpillar,  the  sides  somewhat  puckered 
in  where  the  straps  draw.  Then,  when  you 
think  he  has  packed  away  into  it  enough 
for  two  ordinary  men  to  carry  all  day,  he 
will  let  you  pile  a  goodly  supply  of  camp 
truck  on  top  of  the  whole — it  is  a  giant's 
load.  I  well  remember  a  slender  man  of 
not  over  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in 
weight  and  rather  under  medium  height 
who  took  in  over  the  trail  to  a  trout  lake 
in  the  Canadian  biish  a  load  which  was  so 
heavy  I  could  with  no  small  difficulty  help 
boost  it  to  his  back.  It  must  have  regis- 
tered fully  two  hundred  pounds.  The  trail 
ran  up  and  down  some  low  mountains,  but 
he  handled  the  pack  as  easily  as  a  far 
heavier  and  stronger  man,  a  novice,  would 
have  carried  seventy-five  pounds.     He  had 


been  on  the  trail  since  he  was  a  lad  up  on 
James  Bay,  and  naturally  he  was  fitted  for 
the  work;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  wonder  how  such  a  slight 
fellow,  even  with  his  limbs  of  steel,  could 
carry  such  burdens. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  packing 
in  vogue  among  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  long  service  on  the  trail.  One  of  these 
is  the  pack  cloth  and  strap  just  noted,  a 
most  convenient  and  elastic  device  for  ex- 
tensive packing,  and  the  packsack,  which 
is  better  adapted  in  most  instances  to  the 
man  who  is  off  for  a  few  days'  or  even  a 
few  weeks'  jaunt  in  the  wilderness.  It  the 
wild  regions  of  Canada  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, a  stout  reddish  brown  packsack  of 
very  heavy  duck  is  much  in  favor.  It  will 
stand  long  service.  The  headstrap  may  be 
so  adjusted  that  it  will  properly  fit  the 
head,  while  there  are  arm  or  shoulder 
straps  around  the  upper  arm  at  the  joining 
of  the  shoulder  which  help  materially  in 
distributing  the  pull  of  the  pack.  Some 
prefer  to  vise  the  headstrap  alone;  others 
find  the  shoulder  or  arm  straps  better. 
You  will  seldom  see  an  experienced  packer, 
however,  who  does  not  like  to  have  the 
leathern  band  across  his  head.  On  the 
scalp  of  the  old  packer  to  whom  reference 
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has  been  made,  was  a  ridge  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  high  and  an  inch  wide  extend- 
ing across  the  entire  head  just  above  the 
forehead,  the  ever  present  badge  of  the 
trailsman  of  the  North. 

In  this  packsack,  which  may  be  bought 
quite  reasonably  at  any  sporting  goods 
store,  is  room  for  storing  away  as  much 
material  as  the  average  man  accustomed 
only  to  occasional  jaunts  will  care  to  bear. 

The  adjustment  of  the  pack  to  the  back 
is,  in  some  ways,  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  life  on  the  trail.  Upon  the 
position  of  the  pack  upon  the  back  de- 
pends in  great  measure  the  ability  of  the 
bearer  to  do  good  service.  If  it  be  not 
properly  adjusted,  it  will  prove  not  only  a 
burden  but  a  source  of  annoyance — more 
than  this,  it  will  speedily  accomplish  the 
undoing  of  the  man  who  carries  it.  If  an 
old  trailsman,  accustomed  to  packing  sum- 
mer and  winter  over  trails  rough  enough 
to  develop  muscles  of  steel  and  endurance 
that  has  the  flavor  of  the  heroic  in  it,  can 
be  laid  out  in  the  course  of  a  day's  packing 
merely  by  a  misplaced  pack,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  novice  will  speedily  wilt  if  the  pack 
upon  his  back  is  not  correctly  adjusted. 

The  pack,  whether  a  sack  or  a  cloth  and 
strap  pack,  should  be  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low;  it  should  neither  be  to  the  right 
nor  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  back;  it 
should  be  just  right.  If  the  main  weight 
of  the  pack  comes  upon  the  small  of  the 
back  just  above  the  buttocks,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  pack  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  buttocks,  leaving  a  space  of  consider- 
able distance  between  the  top  of  the  pack 
and  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  neck, 
be  sure  there  is  trouble  ahead.  A  pack 
thus  adjusted  will  wear  out  the  strongest 
man  that  ever  followed  the  trail.  Neither 
should  the  pack  be  too  high,  bringing  its 
weight  upon  the  neck.  The  neck  is  a  loyal 
friend  to  the  packer  when  he  makes  the 
right  use  of  it.  When  the  headstrap  and 
the  pack  below  it  are  properly  adjusted  the 
column  of  the  neck  aids  materially  in  sus- 
taining and  steadying  the  pack,  but  if  too 
much  direct  weight  comes  upon  the  neck 
from  behind  the  result  is  disastrous. 

Account  must  be  taken  in  adjusting  the 
pack  of  the  fact  that  the  body  will  be  in- 
clined somewhat  forward  while  walking. 
The  pack  may  seem  to  be  very  comfort- 
able at  first  when  it  lies  low  on  the  back, 
but  it  will  soon  hang  like  a  burden  of  lead. 


growing  heavier  hour  by  hour  and  rapidly 
exhausting  the  strength  of  the  carrier. 
The  burden  should  come  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  back.  Better  results  will  fcl 
low  if  the  lower  end  of  the  pack  does  not 
extend  much  below  the  middle  of  the  back. 

How  much  ought  a  man  to  carry  on  the 
trail  ?  This  depends  upon  the  man  and  the 
trail.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  man  who  goes  out  for  a  fort- 
night's tramp  will  be  satisfied  to  unload  a 
seventy-five  pound  pack  at  the  end  of  a 
stiff  six  hour  pull.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
he  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  it  had 
weighed  only  fifty.  A  good  deal  depends, 
too,  upon  the  number  of  the  party, 
whether  there  are  experienced,  hired  pack- 
ers to  carry  the  heavier  articles  or  not.  No 
man  who  is  sportsman  enough  to  want  to 
go  out  upon  the  trail,  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  hardships  of  the  wild  forest,  will 
ever  shirk  carrying  his  full  share.  To  be 
sure,  where  there  are  hired  packers,  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  work  may  be  decently 
delegated.  At  the  same  time,  a  man  must 
stand  ready  to  do  double  duty  in  case  of 
emergency  and  carry  more  than  his  own 
immediate  belongings. 

And  what  should  these  belongings  be? 
How  much  should  they  weigh?  Unless  the 
trip  be  an  extended  one  he  can  probably 
keep  all  his  necessities  down  to  forty 
pounds,  unless  he  has  some  share  in  tent 
or  other  heavy  packing.  Naturally,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  man  himself  as  to 
what  are  essentials.  Among  the  indis- 
pensablcs  is  a  pair  of  heavy  woollen  blank- 
ets of  the  best  grade.  If  he  has  three 
blankets  instead  of  two  the  extra  one  may 
come  in  handy.  A  rubber  sheet  which  will 
fold  into  small  compass,  to  be  used  in 
spreading  upon  the  ground  or  over  pine  or 
spruce  boughs  at  night,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  aid  to  dry  sleeping.  An  extra 
coat  or  even  a  second  pair  of  trousers  will 
not  come  amiss,  while  there  should  be  a 
change  of  underclothing  if  the  trip  is  to 
extend  beyond  two  or  three  days.  Even  if 
no  longer  than  two  or  three  days  the  extra 
underclothing  may  be  very  acceptable 
when  duckings  in  stream  or  lake  add  their 
spice.  A  leather  case  about  ten  inches 
long  by  eight  inches  wide  made  quite  full 
so  as  to  allow  space  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  have.  In  it  may  be  stored  various  toilet 
articles  and  two  or  three  simple  medicines 
which,  no  matter  how  much  some  sports- 
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men  may  deride  them,  are  mighty  handy 
things  to  have  in  case  of  emergency.  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  trail  for  many  years,  having  covered 
thousands  of  miles  a  season  in  the  wild 
regions  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  one  of  the  indispensables  of 
his  outfit  is  a  small  cushion  which  he  uses 
at  night  for  a  pillow.  A  rubber  pillow,  I 
suppose,  may  be  advantageous..  An  article 
by  many  old  trailsmen  considered  a  neces- 
sity, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  a  man  can  have  in  case  he  gets 
into  a  particularly  hard  place  or  is  left 
alone  over  night  on  the  trail,  is  a  small, 
short  handled,  sharp  axe — it  may  prove  a 
friend  of  no  mean  powers.  Of  course 
room  must  be  left  for  as  liberal  a  supply 
of  fishing  tackle  as  a  man  wants.  He  need 
not  consider  himself  over  nice  or  too  fas- 
tidious for  the  trail  if  he  includes  a  tin 
soap  box  and  a  pair  of  his  own  towels. 

But,  whatever  he  plans  to  carry  with  him 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  in- 
spection before  he  starts.  The  more  he  has 
packed  the  better  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
dense. At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  will 
give  carefid  attention  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  articles  he  is  going  to  carry 


Tenderfoot  Packing ;  the  Upper  Pack  Much  Too  High. 


A  i4c-Pound  Man  With  a  250-Pound  Pack.  The  Lower  Pack 
Seems  Too  Low,  But  When  the  Man  is  in  Motion,  it  Reaches 
About  the  Small  of  His  Back,  as  it  Should. 


he  can  provide  himself  with  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  comforts  which  do  not  in  the  least 
savor  of  effeminacy. 

As  to  the  distance  a  man  may  cover  in  a 
day;  a  good  deal,  everything,  in  fact,  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  to  pass  and  upon  his 
own  powers  of  endurance.  On  this  ques- 
tion of  endurance,  by  the  way,  a  word 
might  be  timely.  The  man  who,  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  overdoing  on  the  trail, 
putting  into  play  muscles  that  are  unused 
to  service,  and  who  does  not  yield  to  the 
demands  of  an  overtaxed  nature,  is  not 
proving  himself  a  stoical  hero  by  keeping 
on  until  he  is  ready  to  drop  in  his  tracks. 
The  man  who  honestly  tells  the  rest  of  the 
party  when  he  is  in  need  of  a  halt  does  not 
show  the  white  feather;  the  man  who,  on 
a  pleasure  trip  of  this  kind  where  nothing 
of  moment  is  at  stake,  does  not  stop  when 
he  ought  to  is  foolish.  If  in  the  close  bush 
over  a  new  trail,  or  when  breaking  a  trail, 
a  party  makes  a  mile  an  hour  it  can  be 
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called  good  traveling.  If  there  are  patches 
of  open  country  here  and  there,  two  miles 
may  be  made,  but  any  one  who  talks  about 
making  three  and  four  miles  on  the  trail 
well  packed  must  have  either  a  delightful 
trail  to  follow  or  be  blessed  with  legs  fitted 
for  prodigious  striding.  I  have  a  friend, 
Mr.  ISTeil  McDougal,  a  Canadian  govern- 
ment superintendent  of  road  construction 
in  the  Ontario  district,  north  and  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  who  in  company 
with  another  man  several  years  ago  trav- 
eled from  Fort  Garry,  now  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg, to  Port  Arthur  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  450  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  in  nine  and  one-half  days 
averaging  a  trifle  under  fifty  miles  per 
day.  One  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  was  made  with  only  five  hours  for 
rest  and  sleep.  This,  however,  was  on 
snowshoes  and  traveling  light,  and  Mr. 
McDougal  is  a  trailsman  of  long  standing 
and  of  great  strength.  He  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  ath- 
letes in  Canada.* 

♦  Although  a  very  notable  performance,  forty  miles  the 
day  for  a  comparatively  short  stretch  is  not  uncommon  to 
unpacked  men  accustomed  to  long  and  frequent  trips  on 
snowshoes.  In  the  far  north  country  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  is  the  usual  day's  schedule.  When  mak- 
ing my  way  toward  the  land  of  the  musk  ox,  I  snowshoed 
the  something  over  900  miles  between  the  frontier  towns 
and  Great  Slave  Lake  in  24)^  days,  which  was  an  average 
of  thirty-seven  miles  the  day. — Editor. 


But  the  average  man  who  goes  out  over 
the  trail  for  a  fortnight's  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing will  not  be  apt  to  make  such  time  as 
this.  A  contractor  who  had  packing  to  do 
out  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  to  a  point 
on  Lake  Superior  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
contracted  with  packers  to  take  out  200 
pounds  a  haul  on  an  average  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  miles  per  day,  which  is  a 
fair  instance  of  the  speed  of  the  men  who 
follow  the  trail  for  a  livelihood. 

There  is  a  certain  independence  which 
the  trail  gives  a  man  he  will  never  feel 
when  he  depends  upon  man  made  locomo- 
tion. He  leaves  dependence  behind  him 
when  he  leaves  the  last  snort  of  the  loco- 
motive or  the  last  rattle  of  the  wagon 
which  has  carried  him  to  the  verge  of  civil- 
ization. Henceforth  he  is  his  own  master, 
going  whithersoe'er  he  will.  He  may  be- 
come tired,  he  may  feel  the  rough  usage 
which  nature  in  her  sterner  moods  inflicts; 
he  may  now  and  then,  though  it  will  not  be 
often  and  it  will  speedily  vanish,  have  a 
fleeting  hope  that  the  trip  will  end  sooner 
than  expected ;  but  no  automobile  will 
break  down  under  him;  no  bicycle  tire  will 
collapse  and  leave  him  on  a  nasty  stretch 
of  burning  sand;  no  railroad  train  will 
jump  the  track;  no  steamship  will  smash 
her  shaft.  He  is  the  freest  man  on  the 
globe,  because  he  depends  for  locomotion 
on  no  one  but  himself. 


BEFORE  THE  STORM 
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A  gray-white  flash  of  wings  against  a  sky 
Where  clouds  in  livid,  blackening  masses  lie 
And  choke  with  sullen  might  the   day's   faint  breath  ;- 
A  brooding  silence — sentinel  of  death; 
The    hot    tense    calm    that  clutches    at    the    throat. 
Men  mark,  and  reef  the  limp  sails  of  their  boat; — 
A  wolfish  snarl  of  foam  the  waves  unbind, 
A   swirl   of  rain,  one  mad,  swift  plunge  of  wind, 
And    then    the   storm! 


LESSONS   OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL 
POLO   MATCH* 

By  JOHN   E.   COWDIN 


TO  ME,  as  a  polo  player,  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  English- 
men's game  was  their  invariable 
and  consummate  position  play.  We  think 
we  have  improved  in  that  respect  in  the 
American  game — and  we  have,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that :  the  play  of  the  American 
team  against  the  Englishmen  this  year 
was  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  first 
American  team  which  played  against  the 
Englishmen  and  lost,  in  1876,  as  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  a  good  big  stride.  Yet  we  do 
not  begin  to  play  the  team  game  with  the 
same  consistently  high  average  of  per- 
formance as  these  Englishmen.  The  ques- 
tion of  position  play  is  the  one  that  is 
uppermost  in  every  English  polo  player's 
mind;  it  is  drilled  into  him  from  the  be- 
ginning; it  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  in  which  he  is  taught  to  excel;  to 
this  all  else  is  subordinated  in  the  begin- 
ner's mind — stroke,  speed,  accuracy,  all 
become  secondary  to  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing in  position.  Thus  it  happens  that 
team  play  comes  very  natural  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen. Almost  any  four  first  class  men 
can  get  together  for  strong  team  work, 
even  though  perhaps  they  have  not  played 
together  before;  they  have  been  so  drilled 
in  their  various  positions  that  the  team 
work  is  a  natural  sequence. 

It  is  entirely  the  reverse  in  America. 
Where  we  have  team  play  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  four  individuals  becoming 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  work  of 
one  another  than  it  is  from  any  adherence 
strictly  to  position  play.  Therein  lies  the 
great  difference  in  the  games  of  the  two 
countries,  and  therein  also  lies,  I  may  add, 
one  of  the  reasons  of  our  defeat. 

The  Englishmen  played  much  the  bet- 
ter team  game ;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
much  better  mounted,  and  if  you  are  better 
mounted,  you  can  play  a  better  team  game. 

*  Mr.  Cowdin  is  one  of  our  most  expert  and  experienced 
players,  and  was  one  of  tiie  American  team  which  recently 
lost  to  the  Englishmen.— Editor. 


When  the  Englishmen  got  away  with  the 
ball,  their  ponies  were  so  much  faster  than 
ours  that  we  could  not  catch  them;  and  in 
running  down  the  field  oftentimes  our  men 
would  be  practically  distanced.  But  while 
the  superiority  of  the  Englishmen's  ponies 
deserves  a  great  share  of  the  credit  for  our 
defeat,  they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
it  all.  Undoubtedly  the  English  ponies 
are  better  than  ours :  that  is,  their  best 
ponies  are  better  than  our  best  at  their 
style  of  game;  and  their  game  is  quite 
different  from  ours.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  just  why  our  oppon- 
ents' ponies  showed  up  so  much  better  than 
ours,  to  remember  that  the  English  game 
is  divided  into  periods  of  ten  minutes  and 
that  no  changing  of  ponies  is  allowed  dur- 
ing that  ten  minutes  of  play.  A  good 
English  pony  can  and  does  usually  play 
twenty  minutes  in  a  match,  so  that  al- 
though more  are  used  on  occasion,  really 
three  good  ponies  can  play  out  a  match, 
each  one  twenty  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
two  periods.  In  America  a  man  may 
change  his  pony  during  our  periods  of 
play  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  pleases 
so  often  that  American  ponies  have  come 
to  be  what  might  be  called  quarter  horses 
by  such  training  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Englishmen.  In  our  match,  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes  of  play  the  American 
ponies  were  really  outclassed,  for  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  a  very  trying  experi- 
ence for  them  to  stay  through  ten  minutes 
of  fast  work.  Then,  too,  the  English 
ponies  are  much  better  bred;  they  are 
larger,  much  larger.  They  are  well  fed 
up  (and,  incidentally,  I  want  to  say  that 
English  oats  appear  richer  than  Ameri- 
can) and  worked  until  they  are  as  hard  as 
nails.  They  are  trained  to  stay  and  they 
do  it.  The  only  advantage  that  our  ponies 
had  was  in  being  a  little  quicker  on  the 
ball  and  a  little  sharper  in  turning  during 
the  first  part  of  the  period  when  they  were 
fresh;  but  toward  the  latter  part  they  were 
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not  "  in  it."  Of  course,  the  English 
ponies  represent  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  ours.;  as  I  have  said,  they  are  much 
finer  bred.  One  of  the  ponies  that  played 
against  us  was  priced  last  year,  whereupon 
the  owner  answered  that  he  really  was 
ashamed  to  tell  the  price,  but  he  wanted 
£800  ($4,000)  and  though  it  might  be  high, 
he  considered  the  pony  worth  that  much 
money  and  was  not  inclined  to  sell  for  a 
shilling  less — and  he  would  not.  Then, 
too,  these  ponies  are  trained  with  a  care- 
fulness unknown  in  America.  They  are 
prepared  for  a  year  before  they  are  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  used  at  all;  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler told  me  that  he  would  not  play  a  pony 
in  a  big  match  unless  it  had  had  three 
years  of  match  play  experience. 

There  is  not  a  point,  in  other  words,  in 
the  game  that  the  Englishmen  miss.  While 
we  were  sitting  around  London  waiting  for 
the  final  match,  much  disgruntled  by  its 
repeated  postponement,  the  Englishmen 
shipped  their  ponies  by  express  off  to 
Hugby  and  were  working  them  continu- 
ously. One  of  the  English  players  told  us 
that  he  worked  his  ponies  every  day  with- 
out a  break  and  sometimes  even  took  them 
out  the  morning  of  an  important  match  to 
take  the  edge  off  them.  Naturally,  we 
trained  our  ponies  in  England  as  we  train 
them  over  here.  It  is  a  very  doubtful 
question  whether  our  ponies,  at  the  short 
notice,  would  have  stood  the  training  the 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  give  to 
theirs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ours  were  given 
the  same  sort  of  work  that  they  would  have 
received  had  they  been  in  America. 

Apropos  of  the  Englishmen  leaving  noth- 
ing undone — all  the  time  we  were  playing 
those  preliminary  games,  they  were  care- 
fully watching  us.  They  knew  all  our  strong 
points  and  all  our  weak  ones ;  they  knew 
all  our  ponies — what  such  and  such  a  pony 
could  do,  and  had  picked  out  just  which 
pony  of  theirs  would  be  best  to  put 
against  the  various  ponies  of  ours.  This, 
of  course,  was  all  perfectly  legitimate;  in- 
deed, it  is  highly  commendatory  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the.  Englishmen 
take  hold  of  the  game. 

Having  said  this  much  about  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Englishmen's  ponies,  I  want 
to  add  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  play  .another  match  with  our 
ponies  on  an  English  field.  Of  course,  a 
heavy  field   is   a   very   great  handicap   to 


American  ponies,  which  are  accustomed  to 
hard  turf;  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  with 
proper  training  our  ponies  would  make 
certainly  an  infinitely  better  showing  than 
they  did  on  this  last  occasion.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Englishmen's 
ponies  are  better  bred  and  are  a  finer 
grade  of  horse  flesh,  yet  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  are  better  than  ours 
for  the  game  until  a  fairer  test  has  been 
made.  On  an  American  field  there  would 
have  been  no  such  difference  in  the  scores; 
and  if  the  Englishmen  had  been  on  Ameri- 
can ponies  or  we  on  English  ponies  equally 
as  good  as  theirs,  the  play  would  have  been 
exciting  and  the  scoring  very  close.  I  do 
not  say  this  by  way  of  excusing  our  de- 
feat; we  were  beaten  fairly  and  squarely 
by  a  faster,  more  enduring  team;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  highest  skill  of  England  and 
the  highest  skill  of  America  are  very  much 
nearer  together  than  was  supposed.  We 
must  have  another  try  for  that  cup,  and 
with  the  experience  of  this  match,  I  think 
it  will  be  a  closer  contest. 

If  we  send  another  team  to  England, 
however,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of 
success,  one  or  two  things  must  be  done 
which  were  not  done  this  year.  In  the 
first  place,  the  men  should  not  go  over  so 
soon,  but  the  ponies  should  go  over  sooner. 
Only  very  carefully  chosen  ponies  shoidd 
be  used  and  they  should  be  sent  over  a  good 
six  months  in  advance,  so  as  to  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  train  up  to  the  English 
style  of  game.  The  team  should  be 
chosen  before  the  men  start  for  England, 
and  these  men  should  play  in  their  posi- 
tions and  play  there  continuously  day  after 
day  without  change.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  substitute  in  case  of 
accident,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  the  team  before  it  leaves  America,, 
so  that  each  man  knows  his  position  and 
knows  what  is  expected  of  him.  It  is  dis- 
organizing for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is 
going  to  play  one  day  and  not  the  next  or 
to  be  repeatedly  changed  about  on  the 
team.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that 
only  by  such  methorls  may  team  work  be 
attained.  We  took  five  men,  and  the  team 
was  not  selected  until  a  short  time  before 
the  matches;  meanwhile,  there  was  shift- 
ing of  players. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  whether 
the  English  rules  were  a  handicap  to  our 
game.     The   rule  permitting   crooking   of 
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sticks  was  no  handicap  whatever.  Indeed, 
we  all  liked  it  and  are  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing added  to  the  American  rules,  for  it 
saves  a  lot  of  unnecessary  riding  off.  Of 
the  offside  rule,  there  is  nothing  good  and 
much  bad  to  be  said.  All  the  Americans 
are  opposed  to  it  and  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  also  do  not  indorse  it. 
It  is  a  rule  which  never  fails  to  create  a 
controversy  in  a  match.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  an  umpire  to  be  always  in  a 
position  to  see  whether  a  man  is  offside 
or  not  and  it  leads  to  endless  disputes;  be- 
sides which  it  has  no  merit  whatever  so  far 
as  the  actual  playing  of  the  game  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  in  hopes  that  the  associa- 
tions of  the  two  countries  will  get  to- 
gether for  a  revision  of  rules  and  the 
adoption  of  a  set  common  to  both  America 
and  England.  In  my  judgment,  the  Eng- 
lish rules,  barring  the  offside  one,  are  su- 
perior to  ours.  Every  rule  they  have  has 
been  thought  out  and  is  full  of  meaning. 
I  am  particularly  in  favor  of  their  ten 
minute  periods  of  play  and  of  their  rule 
which  allows  of  no  rest  between  the  peri- 
ods. The  Englishmen  stop  only  long 
enough  between  periods  to  change  their 
ponies  without  undue  haste.  They  never 
stop  during  the  period  of  play  for  any- 
thing unless  a  pony  goes  down;  an  tin- 
horsed  player  is  not  needed;  their  game 
is  much  more  workmanlike ;  nobody  says  a 
word,  but  everybody  is  doing  business  right 
along.  Thus  the  Englishmen  get  through 
a  match  in  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  hours,  whereas  we  all  know  to 
what  tiresome  lengths  our  match  play 
drags  out,  taking  oftentimes  fully  three 
hours ! 

As  to  the  Englishmen  themselves,  aside 
from  their  superiority  in  position  play 
and   consequently  in   team  work,   I  think 


they  are  longer  hitters  than  we  are,  but 
as  a  general  thing  their  direction  is  not  so 
good.  They  use  a  square-headed  mallet, 
which  is  very  much  better  than  our  round- 
headed  mallet  for  a  soft  and  cut  up  field, 
.as  the  square  head  will  send  the  ball  if 
even  the  edge  catches  it,  whereas  with  our 
mallet  the  impact  must  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  round  head.  The  handle  is  the  same 
length   (52  inches)   on  both  sides. 

The  men  that  played  against  us  were 
the  very  cream  of  England.  Buckmaster 
(No.  3)  is  a  wonder;  he  can  hit  the  ball 
faster  and  straighter,  coming  up  at  top 
speed,  than  any  other  man  on  either  side. 
He  is  a  superb  horseman,  very  strong  on 
the  defensive,  does  no  unnecessary  work, 
and  plays  with  his  head  all  the  time. 
George  Miller,  who  plays  back,  is  the  best 
captain  I  ever  saw.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules,  better  than  any- 
body else  in  England;  he  is  always  in  the 
right  place  and  always  directing  his  men. 
He  is  not  showy,  but  he  is  constantly  on 
the  watch  and  sees  everything  that  is  do- 
ing. When  he  played  we  never  won  a 
match,  though  we  beat  several  teams  of 
Englishmen  which  Buckmaster  captained. 
Ereake,  who  plays  No.  2,  is  what  they  call 
a  "  busy "  man ;  he  is  never  idle,  is  very 
active,  plays  a  progressive  game,  and,  in- 
deed, is  at  work  all  the  time.  These  three 
men  stand  at  the  top,  and  next  to  them 
come  Charles  D.  Miller  and  the  Kickalls. 

The  Englishmen  were  particularly  strong 
in  riding  us  off  the  ball;  indeed,  they  ride 
off  very  hard  and  make  that  a  great  point 
of  their  play.  There  is  a  very  good  chance 
of  Messrs.  Ereake  and  Buckmaster  coming 
over  to  America;  they  may  even  come  this 
autumn.  If  they  do,  they  will  provide  a 
treat  for  all  those  who  love  to  see  clean, 
hard,  scientific  polo. 


TAKING    COLD 


By  SAMUEL  S.  WALLIAN 


ISN'T  it  time  somebody  hunted  down 
to  first  principles  this  omnipresent 
scourge  of  "  taking  cold  "  ?  It  is  uni- 
versally attributed  to  change  of  the  wea- 
ther or  temperature,  sitting  in  a  draft, 
exposure  to  damp  air,  sitting  still  after 
active  exercise,  carelessness  about  wraps, 
or  to  some  one  of  a  dozen  other  inadver- 
tencies of  the  most  trifling  nature.  That 
exposure  is  not  the  principal  factor  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lously careful  are  invariably  the  most 
susceptible.  The  converse  is  practically 
true;  the  most  exposed  are  least  suscept- 
ible. The  aborigine  is  exposed  all  the 
time,  and  yet  he  is  not  subject  to  colds. 
The  Turkish  bath  attendant  is  exposed 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for 
hours,  daily,  yet  never  takes  cold.  He 
takes  no  extra  precautions  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  severest  winter  weather,  and 
yet  he  escapes.  It  isn't  exposure;  that  is 
usually  trifling  and  can  be  almost  entirely 
avoided;  it  is  over-susceptibility,  and  that, 
antedates  the  cradle,  some  centuries  of 
evolutionary  coddling  having  made  us  a 
race  of  shivering  and  denaturalized  exot- 
ics. Naturally  the  child  should  respond 
vigorously  and  without  severe  shock  to  the 
climatic  contrast  presented  in  his  new  en- 
vironment, but  he  is  not  allowed  to.  In- 
stead he  in  instantly  confronted  with  a 
sentimental  mamma,  a  scientific  nurse  with 
a  certified  thermometer,  an  overwise  aunty, 
and  a  cranky  grandmother.  This  is  the 
deadly  quartet  that  is  lying  in  ambush 
for  him,  armed  with  flannel  wraps,  eider 
down  pufl^s,  cushions,  and  pillows,  and  he 
is  relentlessly  smothered  in  a  general 
flufliness  that  would  suffocate  an  Eskimo ; 
and  so  the  helpless  little  Achilles  is 
robbed  of  his  shield  before  he  can  utter  a 
squawk  or  propel  a  kick  in  remonstrance. 
Even  the  doctor,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, enjoins  the  meddlesome  group  to  "  be 
sure  and  keep  the  baby  warm !  "  Most 
babies  arriving  in  well-to-do  circles  are 
stripped  for  a  daily  bath ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
sipid affair,  conducted  in  an  airtight  room. 


kept  at  fever  heat,  and  lacks  all  semblance 
of  tone  or  exhilaration. 

It  won't  mend  the  matter  to  swear  at 
grandma's  headstone  and  shoot  the  con- 
ceited son  of  the  tradition-handicapped  old 
doctor  who  didn't  know  any  better  than  to 
permit  all  this  folderol;  and  it  is  shirking 
the  issue  to  indict  the  weather  clerk. 

The  first  step  toward  a  remedy  is  to  fully 
realize  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  danger 
lies  in  a  supine  acceptance  of  the  prevail- 
ing practises  as  if  they  were  necessary. 

For  ourselves  amelioration  only  is  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  unborn  it  can  be  made  a  revo- 
lution. Every  birth  is  a  change  of  climate. 
Let  the  change  be  accepted  and  the  accli- 
mation completed  without  the  over-tender 
coddling  and  enervating  interferences. 
Fresh  air  never  kills.  It  is  the  new  ele- 
ment by  which  the  newcomer  is  to  live. 
He  must  instantly  take  it  into  his  lungs, 
and  the  blood  rushes  to  the  surface  to 
greet  its  first  tonic  touch.  He  blushes 
crimson  at  the  contact;  but  he  never  takes 
cold  until  he  has  been  enveloped  in  a 
superfluity  of  swaddling  clothes  and  de- 
prived of  his  natural  tonic  and  means  of 
self-defense.  If  the  anxious  parent  can  be 
made  to  realize  that  courage  is  kindness 
and  that  coddling  is  cruelty  there  is  hope 
for  the  child.  Give  the  baby  half  a  chance 
to  inure  himself  to  his  new  environment 
and  he  will  laugh  at  the  wind  and  crow  in 
the  face  of  the  "  drafts."  Throw  him 
nude  on  the  couch,  for  hours,  every  day, 
where  he  can  kick  and  exult  in  his  free- 
dom. His  flesh  will  grow  firm,  his  muscles 
elastic,  and  colds  will  pass  him  by. 

Yes,  the  handicap  of  clothing  costs  us 
half  our  incomes  and  most  of  our  peace  of 
mind;  but  its  character  can  be  mitigated 
and  some  of  it  dispensed  with.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  we  can  adjust  our 
habits  and  physical  status  to  a  lesser 
weight  and  looser  fashion  of  apparel,  to 
more  porous  material,  permeable  to  air 
and  sunshine,  to  heat  and  cold,  and  by  a 
persistent  effort  make  ourselves  immune 
to  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
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"8^  BY    CASPAR   -WHITNEY  uT 


William  C.  The  determined  stand  taken  by 
Whitney,  ^f^-^  Whitney  against  the  tout 
por  sman.  ^^^^  -^  indicative  of  the  genu- 
ine sportsman,  and  must  be  unqualifiedly 
praised.  The  speculative  spirit  is  speed- 
ing along  at  a  terrible  rate  in  this  country ; 
it  matters  not  whether  it  rage  in  steel,  in 
coal,  or  in  railroad  stocks,  so  long  as  vent 
be  given  its  energy.  People  seem  literally 
burning  with  speculative  fever. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  for  American 
sport  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  the 
character  and  the  strength  to  grapple  the 
unclean  touting  question.  Such  a  man  is 
William  C.  Whitney,  sportsman — may  his 
energy  never  abate — who  has  restored  hon- 
est racing  to  Saratoga,  and  made  a  track 
and  grand  stand  unexcelled  in  complete- 
ness and  unequaled  in  attractiveness. 
Messrs.  Hitchcock,  August  Belmont,  John 
Heckscher,  Eichard  Wilson,  H.  N.  Knapp, 
and  Andrew  Miller,  as  Mr.  Whitney's  asso- 
ciates, deserve  much  of  American  sports- 
men, for  their  iinremitting  efforts  have 
placed  the  sport  of  kings  on  the  high  plane 
where  it  belongs,  and  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  gambling  spirit,  which  at 
Saratoga  is  less  this  year  than  ever  before 
and  less  than  at  any  popular  resort  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

Davis  America  and  England  have  had  no 
Tennis  athletic  trial  more  absorbingly  in- 
Stays  teresting  or  more  truly  typefying 
Here  the  respective  natural  tempera- 
ments, than  the  lawn  tennis  series 
for  the  Davis  International  Challenge 
Bowl,  which  was  played  on  the  fine  courts 
of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  the  early 
part  of  last  month,  and  won'  by  America. 
In  part  it  emphasized  aji  old  and  wise  saw 
— that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift — 
in  part  it  accentuated  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  position  play,  and  as  a  whole  it 
bore  convincing  testimony  to  the  skill  to 
which  the  American  game  has  attained. 
And  in  the  play  was  thorough  compari- 
son of  the  most  modern  methods  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  World  schools. 


On  the  English  side  was  extreme  care- 
fulness and  accuracy  with  some  brilliancy; 
on  the  American,  extreme  brilliancy  with 
some  steadiness.  The  Americans  were 
more  alert,  got  going  quicker,  and  went 
faster.  The  English  game  was  chiefly 
defensive;  the  American  agressive.  The 
home  players  earned  points  (speaking  gen- 
erally) on  their  own  strokes;  the  visitors 
won  theirs  on  the  outs  and  netted  balls  of 
their  opponents.  Yet  not  altogether,  of 
course,  for  both  the  Dohertys  earned  many 
points  in  singles  and  doubles. 

The  outcome  of  the  match  was,  it  must 
be  frankly  acknowledged,  deeply  gratify- 
ing, not  to  say  relieving;  for  though  the 
Americans  had  been  thought  to  have  a 
good  fighting  chance,  if  all  went  well,  yet 
the  prowess  of  these  Dohertys  and  their 
certain  steadiness  caused  disturbing  anx- 
iety among  American  sportsmen.  The 
Dohertys  proved  equal  to  the  reputation 
which  had  preceded  them;  they  played  up 
to  form  and  they  played  with  notable 
judgment  and  expertness.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  stroke  and  knowledge  of  the 
court  and  judgment  of  pace  were  revela- 
tions to  the  majority  of  American  specta- 
tors, who  never  before  had  seen,  at  least  in 
this  country,  an  exhibition  of  such  unvary- 
ing skill. 

Of  the  brothers  R.  F.  more  often  made 
the  scoring  stroke  in  doubles  and  seems  to 
be  the  more  dependably  skilful;  yet  H.  L. 
v/as  more  active  and  very  clever  in  his 
strokes  and  very  strong  on  retiirns.  I 
should  be  inclined  on  their  Bay  Ridge 
form  to  think  him  but  slightly  the  inferior 
of  the  two  in  singles.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  Englishmen's 
play  was  their  really  remarkable  placing 
down  the  side  lines  and  into  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  back  court.  Yet  good  as  their 
game  was,  it  was  not  good  enough  to  win 
from  the  Americans.  At  its  very  best  in 
R.  F.  Doherty,  it  was  really  outclassed  by 
Malcolm  Whitman,  who  represents  the 
very  highest  development  of  American 
lawn  tennis  play. 
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Genius  In  the  doubles  match  the  Doh- 

*^*  ertys  came  into   their  own   and 

Cleverness    jj    -^    ^-^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.    .^_ 

deed,  I  believe  his  quickness  and  frequent 
return  of  seemingly  impossible  balls  car- 
ried the  day  for  the  Englishmen.  The 
match  was  a  concrete  example  of  steady 
England  at  its  best  and  brilliant  America 
at  its  second  best.  Davis  was  positively 
scintillant  in  the  first  set  and  part  of  the 
second,  when  at  his  top;  even  Earned  has 
seldom  excelled  the  exhibition  given  for 
brief  periods  during  the  match  by  this 
donor  of  the  Challenge  Bowl. 

The  difference  between  a  clever  man  and 
a  genius  is,  so  I  am  told,  that  the  one 
possesses  his  talent,  while  the  other  is 
possessed  by  it.  Mr.  Earned  is  a  lawn  ten- 
nis genius,  and  while  the  spells  of  inspira- 
tion are  upon  him  nothing  so  fascinatingly 
brilliant  as  his  strokes  has  ever  been  seen. 
During  the  intervals  his  genius  goes  out 
shopping,  however,  Mr.  Earned's  game  be- 
comes uncertain  and  barely  first  class. 
Thus  he  and  Mr.  Davis  are  quite  alike  at 
these  times,  and  both  drive  balls  out  of 
court  and  into  the  net  with  despairing  fre- 
quency. That  is  what  befell  Earned  in  his 
match  with  Doherty  and  what  happened  to 
Davis  in  the  doubles  and  led  to  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  the  American  pair.  If  genius 
does  not  work  overtime  in  the  national 
championships  at  Newport  the  United 
States  doubles  championship  will  sail  over 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Dohertys. 

Ward  was  a  great  strength  in  the  dou- 
bles. I  have  never  seen  him  play  better; 
he  appreciated  the  responsibility  of  the 
occasion  and  played  for  every  bit  there  was 
in  him.  And,  to  quote  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  he  done  noble. 

Wliitman  is  not  a  genius,  therefore  no 
trance  periods  mar  his  play.  He  is  the 
most  skilful  exponent  of  the  game  that 
has  been  developed  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  he  simply  outclassed  E.  E.  Doh- 
erty, and  Doherty  for  years  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  cleverest  player  in  all  of 
England — past  or  present.  He  has  the 
generalship  and  persistence  of  Bob 
Wrenn,  together  with  a  puzzling  service 
and  severe  strokes ;  there  is  not  the  speed 
of  Davis'  service  or  the  brilliancy  of 
Earned's  cross  court  drives,  but  there  is 
a  quality  which  no  present  player  can 
withstand,  the  quality  of  hard,  consistent 
plaj"-,  which  is  always  on  the  verge  of  brill- 


iancy and  now  and  again  equals  the  high- 
est flights  of  even  Earned. 

Dr.  Pim  is  still  first  class,  but  Earned  had 
one  of  his  good  days  and  went  straight 
through  him.  It  is  interesting  to  remem- 
be  that  on  his  other  visit  Pim  beat 
Earned.  So  also  Hobart  and  Hovey  beat 
Pim  and  Mahony.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
first  time  an  English  doubles  team  has 
won  on  this  side,  although  Ward  and 
Davis  were  beaten  by  the  Dohertys  at 
Wimbledon,  England,  last  year. 

Speaking  of  the  Bay  Ridge  series  as  a 
whole  the  Americans  lobbed  deeper,  had 
severer  service,  "  went  for "  their  stroke 
more,  were  quicker  and  more  aggressive, 
more  brilliant  and  less  accurate.  The 
Englishmen  excelled  in  steadiness  and  in 
placing  down  the  side  lines  and  into  the 
far  corners  of  the  back  court. 

The  scores  will  be  found  on  the  Notable 
Performance  and  Record  page  of  this 
number,  and  are  worth  studying. 

The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  earned  high- 
est praise  for  its  management  of  the 
tournament,  the  impressive  feature  being 
absolute  absence  of  confusion.  Really  it 
was  the  best  handled  tournament  I  have 
ever  attended,  and  that  is  saying  much, 
because  it  attracted  more  spectators  than 
any  similar  event  yet  held  in  America. 
The  managers  were  unobtrusive  and  thor- 
oughly efficient.     Congratulations. 


The  West 

Really 

Represented 


I  am  unfeignedly  thankful  that 
at  last  a  western  man  has  won 
a  western  tennis  champion- 
ship. These  western  events  are  usually 
marks  for  some  eastern  player  of  the  first 
class,  and  hitherto  we  have  seen  no  local 
man  successful.  This  year,  however, 
Kreigh  Collins,  at  Chicago,  has  won  the 
singles,  beating  R.  D.  Eittle,  of  Princeton, 
and,  partnered  by  E.  H.  Waidner,  also  the 
doubles  championship,  beating  Eittle  and 
Alexander.  Thus  at  Newport  the  West  will 
really  be  represented  by  residents,  and 
though  they  will  not  get  beyond  the  Doh- 
ertys, who,  by  defeating  the  Wrenn  broth- 
ers at  Eongwood,  won  the  eastern  doubles, 
yet  at  least  they  will  be  representative, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
previous  occasion. 

One  of  the  season's  greatest  surprises 
was,  perhaps,  the  defeat  of  the  champion, 
W.  A.  Earned,  at  Eongwood,  by  W.  J. 
Clothier,  Philadelphia  (6-3,  3-6,  6-2,  7-5). 
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Judging  from  appearances  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  Mr.  Clothier  as  a  coming  man. 

W.  Y.  Y.  Club's  That  so  many  yachts  in 
<»"<**  cruising  trim  should  join  the 

yruise  ^eet   was    the   most   pleasing 

feature  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's 
cruise,  which,  as  the  years  go  by,  grows  to 
be  more  and  more  the  yachting  event  of 
the  season.  I  should  not  pretend  to  say 
how  many  boats,  large  and  small,  were  an- 
chored off  New  London  where,  this  year, 
was  the  rendezvous;  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt a  count,  and  even  on  subsequent 
days  I  gave  up  the  attempt  after  several 
befuddling  trials.  To  count  sticks  either  in 
harbor  or  against  the  horizon  on  the  day's 
run  when  you  are  much  more  interested 
in  the  canvas  directly  above  you,  is  not  so 
simple  an  accomplishment  as  it  would 
seem.     Try  it. 

At  all  events  fifty-two,  by  the  Commit- 
tee's count,  crossed  the  starting  line  in  the 
run  to  Newport,  and  among  these  were  all 
kinds,  and,  let  us  be  thankful,  mostly  of 
the  cruiser  kind.  It  was  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  see  again  good  old  Iroquois  crossing  the 
line  with  Price  Collier  at  the  wheel,  for 
better  all-round  schooners  are  not  made 
often,  even  in  these  days  of  wonderful 
achievement.  There,  too,  were  Volunteer, 
still  the  handsomest  sloop  of  them  all,  and 
Quichstep, and  Queen  Mah,jet  good  enough 
to  beat  anything  of  her  inches  three  times 
out  of  five,  and  Mayflower,  one  time  cup 
defender  as  a  single  sticker. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful cruises  in  the  club's  history,  no  less 
than  forty  yachts  remaining  with  the  fleet 
so  far  along  as  Marblehead,  and  good 
sailing  breezes  prevailing  for  the  most 
part.  Among  the  new  schooners  Elmina 
and  Muriel  were  evenly  matched,  but  the 
former  won  the  greatest  number  of  runs 
and  has  now  for  the  season  about  nine 
wins  to  her  credit.  The  new  sixties  made 
no  particular  impression  one  way  or  the 
other,  Weetamoe  having  most  victories, 
though  Neola  had  hard  luck.  All  the  Eng- 
lish cutters  did  well,  Hester  beating 
Queen  Mob  several  times.  Among  the 
seventies  Yanlcee  has  demonstrated  su- 
premacy with  Mineola  and  Rainbow  follow- 
ing. Of  the  big  schooners  Constellation 
was  easily  first,  though  Endymion,  with  her 
splendid  ocean  record,  was  thought  to  be 
a  prime  candidate  for  the  honor.     She  is 


a  grand  boat,  but  takes  too  much  wind  to 
get  the  best  out  of  her.  Commodore  Led- 
yard's  flagship,  the  Corona,  proved  herself 
a  flyer,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  class 
that  could  touch  her,  notwithstanding  the 
new  Chanticleer.  The  three-master  Shen- 
andoah dropped  out  of  the  running  alto- 
gether. None  in  the  fleet  did  compara- 
tively better  work  than  the  sloo])  Effort,  of 
the  not  over  forty-three  feet  class;  she 
won  the  Navy  Challenge  Cup — and  earned 
it.  One  of  the  very  handsomest  schooners 
in  the  fleet  was  the  new  auxWiary  Ariadne, 
which  the  designers,  Messrs.  Tams  & 
Crane,  had  but  recently  turned  over  to  her 
owners;  she  quite  distanced  the  other  aux- 
iliaries— Idler  and  Intrepid. 

Such  a  successful  cruise  was  fittingly 
closed  at  Marblehead,  where  the  Eastern 
Yacht  clubmen  did  the  honors  handsomely. 
'Twas  a  good  and  a  sporting  cruise;  let  us 
continue  in  oflice  a  Commodore  who  will 
give  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Let  tie  Up  in  Canada,  meanwhile,  an- 

Punishment  other  American  challenger,  Te- 
Fit  the  7  T     .  ]   jr      .    J    • 

Crime  cumseh,  was  being  deieated  m 

an  effort  to  win  back  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Cup,  international  small  boat 
trophy.  From  a  yachting  point  of  view 
these  races  have  no  significance.  They 
have  degenerated  into  speed  trials  among 
freakish  racing  machines;  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  not  intended  by  the  donors 
of  the  cup.  The  Seawanhaka  Club's 
thought  was  encouragement  of  the  small 
boat;  small  boats  have  prospered  in  the 
past  five  years,  but  despite  the  freak  racer 
rather  than  because  of  it.  In  the  building 
of  freaks,  the  Canadians  have  beaten  us  at 
our  own  game.  This  year  the  weather 
conditions  happened  to  suit  the  defender. 
The  action  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club 
in  employing  quasi-professionals,not  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  as  its  representatives  in 
an  international  match,  is  simply  un- 
paralleled, and  cannot  be  too  strongly  de- 
nounced. There  should  be  some  yachting 
tribunal  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  punish 
the  offender. 

Juniors  The  best  general   play   of  the 

Sbow  Better  polo  championships,  held  this 
Polo  Than  ,    , ,  •  +  j    o 

Seniors  year  at  the  rejuvenated  Sara- 

toga, was  to  be  seen  in  the 
junior  part  of  the  programme,  in  which 
Rockaway,  Lakewood,  and  Country   Club 
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of  Westchester  iSgured.  All  the  teams 
were  evenly  matched  and  showed  some 
team  play  which  the  seniors  might  have 
employed  with  profit.  Eockaway  made  the 
best  showing  and  really  deserved  the 
award — Junior  Polo  Championship  Cup, 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren. 

The  senior  championship  events  were, 
of  course,  interesting,  but  the  play  was 
not  so  high  class  as  last  year,  it  seemed  to 
me.  Denham  certainly  did  not  show  the 
combination  play  of  1901,  and  Lakewood 
with  Mr.  Lyle  is  certainly  inferior  to  the 
four  of  last  year  with  Mr.  Keene.     In  fact, 

1  thought  much  of  the  champion  team's 
work  rather  poor,  and  that  of  its  new  mem- 
ber mediocre.  However,  Lakewood  won 
the  championship,  though  Bryn  Mawr, 
which  is  certainly  a  close  second  this  year, 
made  a  very  strong  bid  for  the  cup;  in- 
deed, their  team  work  was  the  better,  and 
only  the  exceedingly  brilliant  play  of  the 
two  Waterburys  kept  the  Philadelphians 
from  capturing  the  trophy.  I  cannot  help 
the  regret  that  a  championship  should  go 
to  a  club  with  which  the  members  of  its 
winning  team  have  really  no  residential 
affiliations;  it  isn't  right  and  it  will  react 
to  the  game's  hurt  so  sure  as  the  sun 
shines. 

The  best  game  of  the  week  was  for  the 
Ballston  Cups  between  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Dedham  and  won  by  the  former,  which,  by 
the  way,  at  Cedarhurst,  earlier  in  the 
month  had  beaten  one  of  Lakewoods  sev- 
eral teams.  This  relay  had  Gould  (G.), 
Waterbury  (J.  M.),  Cowdin,  and  JSTicoll. 

That  was  a  queer  dispute  between  West- 
chester and  Saratoga  and  prompts  the 
query,  if  these  players  read  the  rules. 

Excellent  play  marked  the  finals  for  the 
Officers  Clip  in  the  Squadron  A  series  at 
Van  Cortlandt.     Troop  3  won  with  Troop 

2  second,  but  the  general  showing  was  sur- 
prisingly good,  and  the  men  deserve  credit 
for  sticking  to  the  game  through  early  dis- 
couragements. 

Rowing  With  the  Canadians — Scholes 

Championship  {-^  the  singles  and  the  Argo- 
nauts in  the  eights — out  of  it,  the  rowing- 
championships  lost  much  in  interest, 
though  there  was,  of  course,  plenty  of 
good  sport  and  close  racing.  Yet  with  the 
Henley  defeat  as  the  chief  record  of  the 
season  an  appearance  at  Worcester  would 
have  been  in  order.     Scholes  cannot  beat 


Titus,  except  on  ^n  off  day  of  the  latter, 
but  the  Argonauts  are  thought  to  come 
near  to  being  the  fastest  club  eight  in 
America.  A  convincing  exhibition  would 
Jiave  been  satisfying  to  Americans  and 
pleasing  to  Canadians.  Greer,  the  Boston 
oarsman,  made  a  good  pacing  companion 
for  Titus,  who  won  a  decisive  victory  in 
9.594,  which  is  over  18  seconds  better  than 
the  previous  course  record.  Greer  and 
Scholes  would  make  a  close  race. 

Titus  It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  Titus 
Deserves  ^[n  gi^ter  next  year  for  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls;  although  beaten,  he 
certainly  was  not  disgraced  this  year  and 
had  the  additional  credit  of  making  the 
best  time  of  the  Henley  regatta.  The  am- 
bition to  win  this  most  famous  single  scull 
trophy  in  the  world  is  certainly  commend- 
able, but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  who  can  carry 
off  the  prize,  when  English  entries  are  up 
to  average. 

Cup  and  The    Brighton    Cup    seems    to 

Steeplechase  i^^ve  attained  distinction  as 
Too  Short  hoodoo  feature  of  the  thor- 
oughbred racing  season.  Al- 
most always  the  field  is  so  small  as  to 
very  much  lessen  popular  interest,  and 
several  times  disaster  to  one  of  the  horses 
has  followed  upon  the  running.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  race  has 
never  had  more  than  four  starters.  If 
that  statement  is  not  true,  at  least  it  is 
very  close  to  the  truth,  sufficiently  close 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  poor  support  this 
two  and  one-fourth  mile  race  has  from 
horsemen.  This  year  there  were  only  three 
starters  out  of  a  list  of  twenty-one  eligi- 
bles,  and  Gold  Heels,  that  splendid  four- 
year-old  of  Gen.  MacLewees,  had  a  very 
easy  win. 

Obviously  American  racing  men  do  not 
take  kindly  to  long  distant  events,  and  it 
is  a  pity  something  cannot  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  this  game,  though  I  be- 
lieve nothing  will  develop  vmtil  our  so- 
called. long  distance  races  are  really  made 
so  in  fact.  Our  present  long  distance 
marks  of  two  miles  are  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other; — it  is  not  enough  for  a  long 
distance  and  quite  too  much  for  a  burst. 
Our  horses  as  trained  cannot  stand  it. 

One  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done; 
either  reduce  the  cup  races  to  one  mile  or 
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one  and  one-half  miles  or  lengthen  them  to 
three  and  one-half  or  four  miles.  This 
same  criticism  holds  good  on  our  steeple- 
chase courses.  Although  this  sport  is  in- 
creasing a  little  in  favor,  yet  it  is  very  far 
from  occupying  the  place  in  America 
which  so  grand  a  game  should  hold. 
Steeplechasing  has  proved  a  boon  to  the 
English  turf  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
American  turf  if  it  were  conducted  here 
as  it  is  there  so  that  the  amateur  might 
qualify  and  safely  (from  an  ethical  point 
of  view)  compete.  Then  too,  our  courses, 
as  compared  with  those  of  England,  are 
very  poor,  and,  as  I  have  said,  too  short. 
In  England  no  jumping  race  of  any  kind 
is  ever  run  over  a  course  of  less  than  two 
miles;  most  of  the  steeplechase  courses  in 
England  are  three  and  a  great  many  of 
them  four  miles.  Hence  the  race  is  not  a 
break  neck  scramble  such  as  we  see  in  this 
country,  and  the  distance  is  long  enough  to 
save  the  event  from  being  a  burst  from 
start  to  finish.  Over  1,800  jumping  races 
were  held  in  England  last  season,  and  yet 
the  number  of  accidents  to  riders  was 
probably  not  so  many  as  recorded  in  this 
country. 

If  steeplechasing  is  to  flourish  in  Amer- 
ica there  must  be  three  or  four  mile 
courses  and  the  weights  raised  to  a  figure 
somewhere  approaching  the  English  mini- 
mum of  140  pounds.  In  other  words,  a 
longer  course  is  needed  to  make  the  run 
slower,  and  more  weight  to  keep  the  en- 
tries free  from  any  old  thing  not  good 
enough  on  the  flat  in  best  company,  but 
thought  by  its  owner  to  have  a  possible 
look-in  across  country.  So,  too,  cup  races 
like  the  Brighton  need  to  be  longer  and 
slower. 


Clarence  The  first  of  last  month  brought 
Mackay  very  disquieting  news  to  the  turf 
world.  First,  the  injury  to  Gold 
Heels  in  the  Brighton  Cup,  which  may 
mean  that  this  great  colt,  with  the  Subur- 
ban, Advance  Stakes,  and  the  Brighton 
Cup  to  his  credit,  has  closed  his  turf 
career.  Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  in- 
jury will  not  prove  so  serious  as  it  seems 
to  be  at  this  writing,  when  it  looks  as 
though  this  game  horse  had  run  his  last 
race  of  the  season. 

Following   fast   on   Gold   Heels '  retire- 
ment came  the  unwelcome  news  th^t  Yan- 


kee, the  winner  of  the  1901  Futurity,  and 
a  colt  that  gave  promise  of  developing  into 
one  of  the  greatest  three-year-olds  on  the 
track,  had  broken  down  and  would  not  be 
seen,  certainly  not  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  Yankee  has  never  recovered  from 
last  winter's  illness. 

And  last  we  hear  that  Ard  Patrick,  this 
year's  Derby  winner,  has  gone  lame.  But 
the  most  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  mid-  ' 
summer  month  was  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay's  announcement  of  his  retirement 
from  the  turf,  a  decision  no  doubt  due 
to  the  very  recent  death  of  his  father. 
Though  his  horses  were  sold,  there  is  good 
reason  and  certainly  every  hope  that  his 
retirement  is  only  temporary,  and  that  in 
another  year  or  two  we  shall  see  his  colors 
again  on  the  track.  We  do  not  want  to 
lose  men  of  Mr.  Mackay's  quality  from  the 
American  turf. 

Western  Writing  with  no  personal  preju- 
Jockey  dices  one  way  or  the  other,  it  ap- 
Mistake  P^^^'S  to  me  certainly  a  mistake  for 
the  Western  Jockey  Club  to  grant 
a  jockey's  license  to  Lester  Reiff.  It  is 
claimed,  so  I  see,  that  such  action  by  the 
Western  club  is  likely  to  bring  Eastern  and 
Western  racing  interests  into  closer  rela- 
tions, but  to  my  mind  if  it  has  any  it  will 
have  the  contrary  effect.  Eeiff's  license 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  the  English 
Jockey  Club,  and  as  that  sporting  institu- 
tion knows  its  business  and  is  unquestion- 
ably fair,  there  is  every  likelihood  it  had 
ample  and  just  cause  for  its  decree.  The 
Eastern  Jockey  Club  rightly  felt  that  the 
English  Jockey  Club's  judgment  should  be 
respected  and  its  decision  upheld;  the 
Western  Jockey  Club  should  have  adopted 
a  similar  course.  In  not  doing  so  it  has 
made,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  serious 
blunder. 

Automobile  That  is  an  amazing  conten- 

Cash  Racing  ^ion  the  Long  Island  Auto- 

Prlzes,  Only  for  •,.■,      /-n   i     •  i  •         <• 

Professionals  mobile  Club  as  making  for 
the  right  to  give  cash  prizes 
in  its  "  amateur  "  races  !  Of  course  a  man 
cannot  receive  a  cash  prize  and  continue 
an  amateur — it  matters  not  whether  he  be 
in  an  automobile,  on  a  yacht,  on  horseback, 
or  afoot,  the  moment  cash  crosses  his  palm 
he  becomes  a  professional. 

There    are    a    few   wealthy   young   men 
around  T^ew  York  that  patronize  polo,  au- 
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tomobiling,  or  coaching  as  the  fancy  moves 
them,  who  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they 
are  a  law  unto  themselves  in  this  matter; 
but  the  law  dividing  the  amateur  from  the 
professional  is  simple  and  unalterable — 
and  must  prevail. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  question  should 
even  be  raised. 

The  training  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  horses  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
automobile,  really  appear  to  be  accom- 
plishing good  results.  They  were  taken  as 
somewhat  of  a  joke  at  first,  but  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  have  gone  into  the  matter 
quite  seriously,  and  wherever  they  have  ex- 
perimented good  work  has  resulted;  which 
goes  to  show  that  automobile  men  are 
really  becoming  considerate  of  the  horse 
and  his  driver. 

No  Occasion  Before  we  plume  ourselves  on 
to  be  Q-^^J.  national  marksmanship,  we 

would  better  get  back  that 
Palma  Trophy  which  the  Canadians  took 
from  us  last  year.  The  Canadians,  by  the 
way,  are  doing  good  work;  they  recently 
scored  over  the  English  and  Scotch  at 
Bisley  and  we  will  do  well  if  we  beat  them 
at  Ottawa  this  year. 

The  story  of  the  Palma  trophy  is  not 
an  altogether  pleasing  one  to  Americans. 
Its  early  history  was  creditable  enough, 
but  there  has  been  little  joy  in  the  last 
dozen  years  of  its  life.  Not  that  it  has 
signalized  American  defeat,  but  it  has 
stood  as  a  sign  of  American  indifference 
to  long-range  rifle-shooting.  Few  people 
outside  of  those  of  us  who  keep  posted  on 
such  subjects,  realize  just  how  dead  long- 
range  rifle-shooting  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  twenty  years.  We  talk  glibly 
about  the  man  behind  the  gun  and  the 
great  marksmanship  of  the  Americans  as 
evidenced  in  the  Spanish  war,  but  as  a 
matter  of  record  the  good  marksmanship 
of  that  war  was  done  by  the  gunners  at  sea 
and  the  regulars  on  shore.  Outside  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  among  whom  were  a  large 
percentage  of  plainsmen,  cowboys,  and  big 
game  hunters,  and  therefore  men  of  ex- 
perience with  the  rifle,  the  marksmanship 
among  the  volunteers  was  surprisingly  low. 
According  to  their  own  published  statis- 
tics, an  astonishingly  small  percentage  of 
the  members  of  the  regiments  had  quali- 
fied as  marksmen. 

It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  a 


considerable  proportion  of  American  men 
are  not  only  familiar  with  the  shotgun 
and  rifie,  but  seem  to  be  natural  marks- 
men. This  natural  tendency  is  specialized 
and  developed  more  and  more  each  year 
as  an  increasing  number  of  men  go  afield 
with  shotgun  and  rifle. 


Poor 

MiUtia 

MarksmansMp 


Judging  from  the  reports 
that  come  from  the  different 
states,  the  average  militia- 
man seems  to  be  an  exception.  Whether 
this  is  because  the  various  militia  organi- 
zations are  indifferent  to  the  marksman- 
ship of  their  members,  or  whether  the 
members  lack  pride  in  the  target  records 
of  their  organizations,  I  cannot  say.  I 
only  see  the  facts  before  me  in  the  various 
regimental  reports,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Apparently,  a  strenuous  hand  is  needed 
to  take  hold  of  the  state  organizations  and 
shake  them  into  realization  of  the  need  of 
more  general  and  better  work  at  the  butts. 

There  is  a  National  Rifle  Association  in 
America  and  its  efforts  are  commendable, 
but  its  work  must  be  handicapped  just  so 
long  as  the  state  organizations  are  in- 
different to  the  low  marksmanship  of  their 
respective  regiments.  There  ought  to  be 
a  national  convention  of  militia  organiza- 
tions annually,  for  only  by  getting  to- 
gether and  talking  over  the  situation  can 
be  aroused  an  enthusiasm  among  the  ofii- 
cers,  which  may  perhaps  be  passed  on  to 
the  men. 


American 
Teams 


In   the   match   for   the   Palma 

Trophy,  the  United  States 
Handicapped     ,  •  i,        -i       t.      j- 

team  is  very  heavily  handi- 
capped through  being  confined  by  the 
terms  of  the  match  to  the  military  rifle  in 
use  in  the  country  of  each  team.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  team  must 
shoot  with  the  old  Springfield  rifle,  calibre 
45,  or  with  the  United  States  magazine 
rifle,  calibre  30.  The  Springfield  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  beyond  800  yards,  and 
the  United  States  magazine  is  not  accu- 
rate beyond  900  yards.  Therefore,  at  the 
1,000  yards  range,  the  American  team  is 
shooting  under  a  disadvantage  so  great  as 
to  make  the  contest  unfair,  especially  as 
its  opponents  may  use  the  Lee-Metford, 
the  Mannlicher,  and  the  Mauser  rifles,  all 
of  which  are  considered  superior  for  long 
range  shooting. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  to  rearrange  the 
conditions  under  which  this  trophy  is  to 
be  shot  for  so  that  the  American  team  will 
at  least  be  on  equal  terms  with  its  oppon- 
ents. This  may  be  accomplished  by  either 
improving  our  present  rifle  or  having  the 
provisions  altered  so  that  we  use  some 
other  rifle. 

Amateur  After  the  revelations  at  Glen 

®°^  View,  only  the  most  obdurate 

sSeT^^'  partisan  will  uphold  the  re- 
cent  innovations  permitting 
sixty-four  to  qualify  and  reducing  the 
preliminary  rounds  from  thirty-six  to 
eighteen  holes.  Sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  must  acknowledge 
officially  the  mistake  and  restore  the  old 
ruling;  meantime  few  golfers  may  be 
found  who  will  not  agree  that  the  innova- 
tions tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
American  game.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
sixty-four  men  who  qualified  were  obvi- 
ously out  of  a  national  championship  class 
if  scores  indicate  anything.  It  would  have 
been  instructive  to  see  where  they  landed 
over  a  thirty-six  hole  course. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  tournament 
was  the  prominence  of  young  America. 
Of  the  four  players  who  reached  the  semi- 
finals, the  oldest  was  just  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  all  were  American  born, 
and  all  learned  the  game  in  this  country. 

Entries  from  the  East  were  few,  largely 
owing  to  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Travis 
was  a  sure  winner,  and  the  experience  of 
another  unsuccessful  test  with  him  not 
worth  the  time  and  expense  of  a  trip  to 
Chicago.  Apart  from  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Louis  IST.  James  who  won  the  cham- 
pionship, and  Mr.  E.  M.  Byers  who  at- 
tained the  great  distinction  of  defeating 
the  ex-champion,  Mr.  Travis,  the  best  play 
of  the  tournament  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Reinhart  (Princeton),  and  Mr.  H.  Chand- 
ler Egan,  who  defeated  Mr.  Pyne,  2nd, 
and  later  also  beat  Mr.  Poole,  Jr.,  for  the 
Ravenoaks  Cup.  Mr.  Egan  is  much  more 
promising  than  his  brother  Walter;  he  is 
already  a  better  player.  The  strongest 
man  in  the  West,  however,  is  considered  to 
be  young  Mr.  Holabird,  who  was  kept  from 
playing  by  illness.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  will  happen  when  he  and  Mr. 
James  come  together. 

The  most  notable,  indeed,  the  only  not- 


able match  from  the  point  of  playing  skill, 
was  that  in  which  Mr.  Byers  beat  Mr. 
Travis  one  up.  It  disclosed  remarkable 
quality  of  golf  on  the  part  of  both  men. 
Mr.  Travis  was  three  up  at  the  turn  with 
seventy-eight  strokes  to  his  credit  (which 
was  one  better  than  the  previous  com- 
petitive record  of  the  course),  yet  he  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  Byers  who  finished  the  last 
nine  holes  in  the  great  score  of  thirty-five. 
No  American  had  ever  played  such  golf 
as  Mr.  Byers  showed  and  continued  to 
show  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Egan  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  seemed  to  be  a  spurt  which 
had  run  its  course  by  the  time  he  en- 
countered and  lost  to  Mr.  James  in  the 
finals ;  though  this  is  not  to  belittle  the 
victory  of  the  champion.  But  Mr.  Byers 
had  one  of  his  off  days,  I  remember  he 
used  to  display  while  at  Yale,  and  he  lost 
the  game  on  the  greens. 

Mr.  James  is  a  golfer  of  the  first  class, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  could 
win  a  thirty-six  hole  match  to-morrow 
from  the  ex-champion  Travis  or  from  Mr. 
Finley  Douglas.  And  the  outcome  would 
be  very  doubtful  in  a  meeting  with  Messrs. 
Hollins,  Jr.,  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  or  Allan  Ken- 
nady.  The  strongest  feature  of  Mr. 
James's  play  is  his  consistently  good  iron 
work.  If  he  goes  on  in  the  coming  years 
as  he  has  progressed  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
holding  his  title,  though  at  the  present 
time,  despite  his  recent  victory,  I  feel  that 
his  superiority  over  several  others  remains 
to  be  settled. 


Wanted:  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
AFool  people  are  drowned  because  of 
rash  venturesomeness  and  inex- 
perience; when  women  and  children  lose 
their  lives  because  they  are  taken  out  sail- 
ing by  a  fool  who  does  not  know  perhaps 
the  first  principles  of  boat  handling — and 
who  should  be  criminally  prosecuted.  It 
is  approaching  the  time  also,  when  men 
unaccustomed  to  the  woods,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  rifle,  mistake  companions  for  a 
deer  or  a  bear  or — a  tiger,  perhaps,  no 
vision  is  impossible  to  such  unbalanced 
men — and  shoot  them. ' 

People  go  out  in  sail  boats  that  are 
rickety  and  handled  by  someone  who  as 
likely  as  not  is  having  his  first  experience 
at  the  tiller !  they  go  into  the  ocean  with 
a  heavy  surf  rolling  and  with  no  knowledge 
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whatsoever  of  how  to  handle  themselves 
under  the  prevailing  conditions;  they 
plunge  into  the  water  at  all  hours  and 
under  all  conditions,  and  it  is  God's  mercy 
alone  that  keeps  many  from  death.  Why, 
I  know  of  an  instance  that  happened  only 
a  few  days  ago,  where  a  man  and  his  son, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  fast  twenty-seven 
mile  bicycle  ride,  plunged  into  the  water 
without  waiting  to  cool  off.  The  son,  a 
young  lad,  got  cramps  and  went  down  be- 
fore help  reached  him.  It  was  a  deliber- 
ate courting  of  death;  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds such  daily  during  the  summer. 

The  law  ought  to  consider  it  criminal 
for  any  one  not  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  a  sail  boat  to  take  out  others  than 
himself;  and  it  should  also  be  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  to  rent  a  sail  boat  un- 
less provided  with  abundant  life  saving 
buoys. 


When  to  The  average  holiday  seeking  man 
Go  Into  Qj.  ^oman  goes  into  the  ocean 
without  the  smallest  heed  of  the 
varying  moods  of  the  sea  or  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  to  handle  themselves  in  case 
of  emergency.  Surf  bathing  should  be  a 
forbidden  luxury  to  the  great  mass  of  non- 
experts except  at  low  water  slack,  and  dur- 
ing the  preceding  hour  or  the  two  follow- 
ing hours.  At  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  ebb  tide,  the  surf  breaks 
heavily  and  in  comparatively  deep  water. 
The  "  sea-puss,"  of  which  so  much  is  fre- 
quently heard,  is  only  rarely  encountered 
at  the  popular  bathing  places.  The  under- 
tow may  be  on  occasions  a  menace  to  safe 
bathing  and  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  the  most  often 
met  or  the  most  dangerous  element.  The 
really  dangerous  factors  are  the  currents 
set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  tides, 
which  frequently  are  thrown  into  eddies 
by  their  opposition  to  the  regular  current. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  the  Jersey 
Coast.  When  the  tide  is  ebbing,  the  out- 
ward set  of  water  is  stronger  than  the  in- 
ward set,  caused  by  the  breakers,  and  as 
this  outward  set  falls  off  the  bar  into  the 
deep  water,  it  makes  with  the  northerly 
set  a  dangerous  current,  and  one  so  strong 
that  practically  one  cannot  keep  one's  feet 
if  standing  in  water  breast  high 

Therefore,  I  say  with  emphasis  to  all 
except  the  most  expert,  keep  out  of  the 
ocean  at  the  full  strength  of  the  ebb  tide. 


Many  a  fair  swimmer  is  swept  out  and 
lacks  strength  to  beat  back  against  the 
tide  and  regain  the  beach.  Humor  "  old 
ocean " ;  go  in  bathing  when  its  tendency 
is  to  carry  you  shoreward,  but  do  not  wait 
until  the  flood  has  come  in,  because  then 
the  water  near  the  shore  becomes  too  deep 
for  the  safety  of  any,  except  the  first  rate 
swimmer. 

Spiritless  Unless  there  comes  shortly  a 
L.  A.  W.  revision  of  the  officials  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, there  soon  will  be  "  more  work  for  the 
undertaker  " — as  that  catchy  Yale  refrain 
goes.  The  present  official  body  appears 
content  with  sitting  by  and  feebly  protest- 
ing "  that  bicycling  is  not  what  it  once 
was,"  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  L.  A.  W.  officials 
should  bestir  themselves.  All  L.  A.  W.  ac- 
tivity seems  to  have  gone  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  semi-professional  racing 
it  once  countenanced.  From  that  day  to 
this  a  course  of  masterly  inactivity  has 
directed  the  officials  from  year  to  year. 
Meanwhile  the  L.  A.  W.  membership  has 
been  dwindling  until  now  it  is  probably  not 
one-half  the  size  it  was  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

And  I  am  convinced  this  decrease  is  not 
accounted  for  by  abandoning  the  racing 
to  strictly  professional  control,  or  that  it 
represents  a  lessened  interest  in  the  sport 
of  bicycling;  but  rather  because  there  is 
not  enough  effort,  united  or  otherwise,  to 
keep  wheelmen  in  touch  with  the  League. 
There  is  not  much  bicycling  around  the 
city  and  as  a  fashionable  fad  the  day  of 
the  wheel  has  passed,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  riding  far  and  near  in  the  country. 

Herein  lies  the  province  of  the  L.  A.  W. : 
to  uphold  its  country  interests;  to  encour- 
age touring;  to  labor  i;nremittingly  for 
good  roads ;  and  to  let  those  who  ride  a 
bicycle  know  of  the  League's  existence. 
At  present,  a  search  warrant  is  necessary 
to  find  an  L.  A.  W.  official. 

The  L.  A.  W.  meet  (its  twenty-third  an- 
nual) at  Atlantic  City  was  an  emphatic 
failure  and  should  bring  home  to  the  offi- 
cials a  much  needed  lesson.  Hitherto  its 
annual  meetings  have  been  made  an  oc- 
casion by  local  newspapers  and  hotels  for 
booming  business.  To  a  certain  extent 
that  is  inevitable,  and  pursued  reasonably, 
is  not  objectionable,  but  when  it  is  done 
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under  the  indorsement  of  the  L.  A.  W.  and 
carried  to  flamboyant  extremes,  it  becomes 
harmful  to  the  League  and  repugnant  to 
those  within  its  range. 

This  year,  although  not  more  than  five 
hundred  attended  the  meet,  Atlantic  City 
papers  were  busily  sending  forth  dispatches 
announcing  the  arrival  of  "  thousands  "  of 
League  members  and  their  friends.  This 
sort  of  thing  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  L.  A.  W. 

Such  a  body  as  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  is  needed  in  this  country. 
There  is  ample  work  for  it  and  sufficient 
interest  in  the  bicycle  to  insure  prosperity. 
But  under  the  present  spiritless  manage- 
ment, gradual  decay  seems  its  only  logical 
conclusion — which  is  a  pity. 

One  Kitten  There  is  a  hypocritical  senti- 
in  tie  Well  mentality  in  this  vale  of  tears 
Worth  Three         i,-  i,  1  n  ^ 

in  the  Street      wnicn    malvcs    all    good    men 
and  women   "  tired  " ;   may   I 
be  excused  for  the  slang,  but  no  other  word 
seems  so  fittingly  to  describe  the  feeling. 

Womenkind  throughout  the  country  have 
been  setting  up  a  direful  wail  over  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  pigeons  by  trap  shooting; — yet 
the  multiplicity  of  feather  trimmed  hats 
seems  to  indicate  no  sympathy  with  the 
greater  and  more  ominous  slaughter  of 
song  birds  and  birds  of  plumage  by  milli- 
ner's agents ! 

People  shrink  with  horror  from  drown- 
ing the  surplus  of  kittens  which  the  cat 
so  generously  and  with  great  punctuality 
supplies  them  at  stated  periods,  but  no 
qualms  keep  these  same  people  from  turn- 
ing those  kittens  out  of  the  house  to  roam 
the  streets  unfed  and  uncared  for ! 

Every  summer  in  New  York  I  observe  an 
overflow  of  cats  into  the  streets  which  is 
not  all  explained  by  tabbies  escaping  the 
heated  house  to  air  themselves  by  the  light 
of  the  mid-summer  moon.  A  great  portion 
of  them  have  been  tiirned  out  by  heartless 
owners  who  themselves,  perhaps,  have  left 
the  stuffiness  of  the  city  for  the  refresh- 
ing country. 

An  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  recently  told 
me  that  the  number  of  homeless  cats 
around  New  York  streets  was  almost  in- 
credible, running,  he  assured  me,  into  sev- 
eral thousands. 

The  moral  of  this  paragraph  is — merci- 


fully drown  the  over  supply  of  kittens 
whicli  your  household  pet  gives  you,  and 
which  you  cannot  ijlace  with  good  natured 
friends.  Stop  wailing  about  the  slaughter 
of  pigeons,  which  is  neither  great  nor 
hurtful  to  the  bird,  and  by  not  buying 
feather  trimmed  hats  of  your  milliner  help 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  of  song- 
birds and  birds  of  plumage,  which  is  very 
great. 

Put  Out  With  the  camping  season  coming 
*^*  on,  there  is  dread  of  forest  fires 

Fire'  among  those  concerned  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  diminishing  woods. 
Most  of  these  fires  are  started  in  the  early 
autumn  and  it  has  been  rather  convinc- 
ingly shown  that  the  most  disastrous  ones 
were  started  by  freshly  discharged  shot- 
gun wads  which  fell  into  the  dry  under- 
brush. The  inexperienced  and  the  heed- 
less camper  is  another  cause  of  these  fires ; 
such  men  do  not  realize  the  extent  of 
damage  which  may  result  from  the  -  tiny 
smoldering  fire  they  leave  in  the  morning 
on  breaking  camp. 

Maine  has  had  enough  experience  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  safe  guarding 
the  forests,  so  now  the  law  insists  that 
guides  accompany  visitors  to  the  woods. 
Such  a  law  would  be  a  blessing  in  every 
state  where  its  woods  are  used  as  recre- 
ation grounds.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  forbidden  the  carrying  of  fire- 
arms, especially  shotguns,  into  the  forest 
reserves  without  special  permission,  and 
the  excellent  example  is  being  followed  by 
state  authorities  in  several  directions. 

In  New  York,  the  Superintendent  of 
Forests  has  issued  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive warning  as  follows : 

Fires  will  be  permitted  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  warmth,  and  insect  smudges;  but  be- 
fore such  fires  are  kindled,  sufficient  space 
around  the  spot  where  the  fire  is  to  be  lighted 
must  be  cleared  from  all  combustible  material; 
and  before  the  place  is  abandoned,  fires  so 
lighted  must  be  thoroughly  quenched. 

All  fires,  other  than  those  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Hunters  and  smokers  are  cautioned  against 
allowing  fires  to  originate  from  the  use  of 
firearms,  cigars,  and  pipes.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  lighted  matches  are  ex- 
tinguished before  throwing  them  down.  All 
persons  are  warned  that  they  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  or  injury  to  the 
forest  which  may  result  from  their  carelessness 
or  neglect. 

Girdling    and    peeling    bark    from    standing 
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trees  is  prohibited.    Fallen  timber  only  may  be 
used  for  firewood. 

Every  camper  should  see  that  the  last 
ember  of  his  fire  is  stamped  out  before  he 
moves  on  for  the  day's  sport. 


The  defeat  of  Fitzsimmons 
by    Jeffries   for    the    second 


Jitzsimmons 
Leaves 

American  Ring      , .  -     ,  <•  1.   • 

as  He  Entered  It  *™^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  being  a 
coincidence;  shall  we  say 
that  the  spirit  of  Jack  Dempsey  has  pur- 
sued "  Lanky  Bob "  as  an  unsatisfied 
Nemesis  ? 

Twelve  years  ago  Dempsey  was  the  idol 
of  those  who  admire  the  pugilistic  art, 
cleanly  and  fairly  interpreted.  Then  came 
the  Cornishman,  a  comparative  giant  in 
reach  and  build,  who  in  a  long  remembered 
night,  gave  the  ''  Nonpareil "  the  only 
beating  he  had  ever  received.  It  broke 
Dempsey's  heart;  he  never  appeared  in 
the  ring  again — and  his  death  came  a  year 
or  so  after. 

Fitzsimmons,  who  gained  his  first  prom- 
inence in  this  country  through  defeating 
a  smaller  man,  now  sees  the  setting  of  his 
own  pugilistic  star  through  losing  to  a 
bigger  man.  As  he  entered  the  American 
championship  ring — so  he  leaves  it. 

Yet  Fitzsimmons  is  a  wonder;  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  gladiator 
the  prize  ring  has  ever  seen.  Dempsey 
gave  away  about  twenty  pounds  to  Fitz- 
simmons;  Fitzsimmons  gave  away  fifty 
pounds  to  Jeffries,  and  in  the  way  of 
science,  beat  the  boilermaker  all  hollow. 
So  while  we  hail  Jeffries  as  the  champion 
fighter — a  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  endurance  and  some  skill,  a  youthful 
bruiser  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  pun- 
ishment— yet  Fitzsimmons  commands  our 
greatest  admiration. 

Had  the  recent  fight  for  heavyweight 
championship  honors  at  San  Francisco 
been  decided  on  points,  Fitzsimmons  up  to 
the  eighth  round  must  have  been  awarded 
the  victory.  He  was  able  to  reach  Jeff- 
ries whenever  and  wherever  he  chose; 
and  he  chose  to  do  so  with  such  frequency 
and  accuracy,  that  only  the  youth  and 
really  remarkable  endurance  and  strength 
of  Jeffries  enabled  him  to  withstand  the 
battering  and  finally  with  a  powerful  and 
skilfully  delivered  blow  win  out  in  the 
eighth  round. 

Jeffries  is  an  undoubted  champion;  a 
clean,   nimble,   enduring,   and   a   forceful 


fighter.  The  American  arena  has  not  seen 
his  equal  in  the  way  of  a  bruiser,  perhaps 
not  even  in  the  days  when  John  L.  Sulli- 
van was  at  his  prime;  although  this  will 
sound  like  heresy,  for  in  the  thoughts  of 
many  the  "  only  John,"  despite  his  disso- 
lute life,  stands  forth  as  the  peer  of  Amer- 
ican pugilists.  Yet,  that  was  a  day  of 
"  stand  up  and  take  it "  pugilism  when 
brute  strength  meant  more  than  science. 
In  these  days  of  heavyweight  champion- 
ships, there  must  be  skill  as  well  as 
strength — as  Jeffries'  victory  over  Fitz- 
simmons attests,  else  the  champion  never 
could  have  landed  the  deciding  blow;  and 
there  must  be  strength  as  well  as  skill,  as 
the  defeat  of  that  boxer,  par  excellence, 
Cofbett,  by  Fitzsimmons  very  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Therefore,  Jeffries'  star  hangs  pre- 
eminent— until  there  arises  another  young 
giant  of  equal  strength  and  more  skill. 

Shooting  Sportsmen  in  Cuba  are  seek- 

on  Public  ing  to  modify  the  local  law, 

of  Season  ^°  *^^^^  ^^^  killing  of  game  be 

forbidden  on  private  property 
or  reserves,  when  such  game  is  out  of  sea- 
son. However  much  they  may  need  such 
a  law  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  need  it  badly,  it  is  equally  needed  in 
the  United  States. 

Attention  has  been  recently  brought  to 
this  subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission's  suit  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Blooming  Park  Grove  Associa- 
tion. The  real  question  in  dispute  is  the 
privilege  of  members  to  carry  game,  killed 
on  the  reserve,  out  of  the  State ;  but  inci- 
dentally it  has  created  discussion  concern- 
ing the  right  of  a  member  of  a  private 
game  reserve  to  shoot  birds  out  of  season. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious 
question  and  the  conflicting  state  laws 
make  it  a  most  embarrassing  one  to  handle. 
As  I  view  the  game  reserve,  it  conveys  to 
its  members  the  privileges  of  one's  own 
house  or  yard.  He  may  keep  it  free  from 
trespassers,  but  he  may  not  indulge  in 
murder  or  arson  or  any  other  crime 
therein,  without  becoming  accountable  to 
the  law.  So  the  members  of  a  game  re- 
serve may  enjoy  the  privacy  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  that  reserve  to  the  exclusion  of  non- 
members,  but  they  may  not  violate  the 
Federal  or  State  law.  In  a  word,  they  are 
not   a  law  unto  themselves,  except  in  so 
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far  as  it  touches  individual  shooting'  iiriv- 
ileges  of  their  members  within  that  re- 
serve. 

The  members  of  such  a  reserve  are  not 
entitled  to  shoot  game  out  of  season,  nor, 
under  present  conditions,  does  it  appear 
that  they  are  entitled  to  violate  the  Lacey 
law,  which  forbids  the  shipment  of  game 
out  of  the  state  vmder  any  other  conditions 
than  those  provided  for  by  the  law  of  the 
state  concerned.  On  this  point,  however, 
my  belief  is  strong,  that  there  should 
be  revision.  It  is  almost  never  the  case 
that  the  members  of  a  game  reserve  all 
live  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  reserve 
is  located.  Therefore,  it  is  unfair  that 
they  may  not  take  home  the  half  dozen 
or  more  brace  of  birds  which  they  have 
killed  during  their  stop  at  the  club.  The 
Lacey  law  was  not  intended  to  deprive 
these  sportsmen  of  their  just  rights,  and 
a  special  provision  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  Congress  giving  members  of 
private  game  reserves  permission  to  take 
to  their  homes  in  another  state,  the  game 
they  have  killed  on  the  reserve.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission makes  a  mistake  in  prosecuting 
the  members  of  the  B.  P.  G.  A.  for  hunt- 
ing in  the  State  "  contrary  to  the  act  of 
assembly  requiring  non-residents  to  pay 
a  license  before  shooting  in  this  State." 
This  is  making  a  man  pay  twice  for  the 
one  privilege.  The  individual  member  of 
a  reserve  is  liable  in  such  matters  to  his 
club  alone  and  the  club  settles  with  the 
state. 

CoacMngr  an  Coaching  in  America,  at  least 
Established      jj^  ^j^g  eastern  part  of  it,  has 
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Sport 


finally  earned  the  right  to  be 
regarded  an  established  sport, 
after  four  or  five  years  of  struggling  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  a  comparatively  few 
enthusiasts.  To  be  sure  there  has  been 
coaching  after  a  fashion  for  twenty  and 
more  years  around  ISTew  York,  but  that 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  very  few;  a  plea- 
sure with  which  not  many  were  in  touch 
and  which  still  fewer  comprehended.  Nat- 
urally it  will  always  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  comparative  few;  yet  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  brought  it  within  reach  of 
the  comparative  many,  by  which  I  refer  to 


tlio  developing  interest  that  has  made 
regular  coaching  runs  possible  out  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  at 
half  a  dozen  different  resorts.  No  less 
than  four  public  coaches  ran  out  of  New 
York  alone  last  season.  On  special  occa- 
sions for  short  periods  at  a  time,  Chicago,  - 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  have  also 
enjoyed  a  regular  daily  coach  running  to 
schedule.  All  this  means  an  increasing 
number  of  peoi)le,  who  cannot  themselves 
afford  the  expense  of  a  coach  and  four, 
are  having  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  coaching  at  a  nominal  figure; 
while  those  men  who  are  ambitious  to 
handle  a  four,  may  obtain  that  privilege 
on  given  days  at  a  small  expense — pro- 
vided they  have  the  necessary  skill. 

This  reminds  me  that  last  season  in  New 
York,  we  saw  some  rather  inexperienced 
young  men  driving  one  of  these  coaches 
more  or  less  regularly.  Coaching  men  can- 
not afford  an  accident  on  any  one  of  their 
lines  through  reckless  or  inexperienced 
driving;  it  should  therefore  be  a  written 
law  that  no  man  be  permitted  to  drive  un- 
less he  be  indorsed  by  the  local  whips.  A 
man  may  turn  over  his  own  coach  and  no- 
body have  a  right  to  question  him,  but  the 
driver  of  a  public  coach  has  the  dual  re- 
sponsibility of  his  passengers'  safety  and 
the  honor  of  the  grand  old  sport  of  which 
he  is  the  accredited  representative. 

Good  Work   The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club 
for  Clean      j-^^s    set    an    example    for    clubs 
^'  which  I  hope  will  put  to  shame 

others  of  its  rivals,  that  lack  genuine  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  game  wholesome.  The 
K.  A.  C.  discovered  that  two  members  of 
its  baseball  team  were  having  additional 
expense  money  given  them  by  the  manager, 
and  the  club  forthwith  dismissed  them 
from  the  team  and  the  club.  It  was  a  very 
commendable  action  and  emphasizes  the 
club's  determination  to  keep  its  teams 
amateur  at  all  costs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  very  few 
college  undergraduates  are  this  season 
playing  summer  baseball  for  their  keep  at 
resort  hotels.  Those  who  do  so  disqualify 
themselves  from  belonging  to  any  team  of 
their  university;  that  fact  has  become 
pretty  well  known. 
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\  S  THIS  is  my  last  chance  to  address  young 
■^-^  sportsmen  before  they  go  afield,  1  would 
direct  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of  a 
little  rational  preparation  for  the  sport  to 
come.  Fortunately,  the  old  shooting  suit  can 
pretty  well  take  care  of  itself,  because  moths 
have  no  use  for  it.  Still,  it  is  good  business  to 
carefully  look  it  over,  for  there  may  be  a 
stitch  or  two  needed  somewhere.  If  so,  put  it 
into  shape;  a  trifling  bit  of  work  now  may  save 
a  lot  of  trouble  later;  besides,  a  sportsman 
should  be  neat  though  never  gaudy,  and  a 
slouchy  looking  jacket,  having  a  hole  here  and 
a  rip  at  the  corner  of  a  pocket  there,  is  an 
ofi'ense  against  the  craft.  But  the  boots  are 
much  more  important.  Far  too  many  men 
suffer  their  boots  to  lie  any  old  way  from 
the  end  of  one  season  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  This  is  a  rotten  method.  A  man 
on  a  tramp  is  only  as  good  as  his  feet,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  his  feet  do  not  get 
a  fair  chance.  A  boot  for  tramping  in  must 
fit  or  there  will  be  trouble.  My  shooting 
boots  cost  more  and  are  a  heap  better  made 
than  the  things  I  wear  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
They  are  of  russet,  oil  tanned  leather,  lacing 
at  instep  and  back  of  calf.  The  soles  are 
thick,  but  not  heavy,  and  have  just  enough 
extension  to  afford  protection  from  stones  and 
roots.  This  matter  of  a  slight  extension  sole 
is  important  because  a  reasonable  amount  of 
it  is  as  great  a  protection  as  too  much  is  a 
disadvantage.  The  sole  should  be  just  so 
broad  that  the  foot  cannot  spread  quite  to  the 
edge  at  any  point.  This  means  sure  protection 
from  a  side-rasp  from  stones,  roots,  and  the 
like.  But  there  is  no  sense  in  overdoing  it 
as  is  the  case  with  many  alleged  comfortable 
shooting  boots.  What  may  be  termed  the  ex- 
treme styles  frequently  show  one-quarter  of  an 
inch,  or  more,  too  much  of  extension  sole, 
which  is  no  earthly  use  and  only  makes  the 
boot  the  heavier  and  clumsier.  The  knee- 
boot,  as  described,  is  far  superior  to  any  com- 
bination of  ankle-boot  and  leggin  because  it  is 
smoother  and  less  liable  to  cause  trouble  in 
thick,  tangled  scrub.  The  old  buttoned  leggins 
were  a  nuisance  because  buttons  were  bound 
to  get  loose,  and  that  method  of  fastening 
offered  too  many  handy  holds  for  brush  and 
briar.  The  leggins  which  fastened  with  a  side 
spring  were  better,  but  every  form  of  leggin, 


old  and  new,  has  one  serious  fault.  No  matter 
how  snugly  it  may  fit  at  the  bottom,  there 
always  is  a  more  or  less  prominent  edge  there, 
and  stubs  and  all  sorts  of  scrub  seem  to  know 
about  this  weak  point  and  behave  accordingly. 
After  a  few  hard  tramps  the  bottom  of  the 
leggin  becomes  wrinkled  and  curls  outward  a 
bit,  whereupon  stubble,  seeds,  and  the  like, 
work  in  and  cause  trouble,  while  tlie  leggin 
itself  loses  all  semblance  of  neatness  and  makes 
its  wearer  look  like  a  silent  partner  to  a  rag- 
picker. Another  great  advantage  of  the  boot 
is  that  it  will  stand  a  reasonable  amount  of 
water.  With  it,  one  may  cross  a  pond,  small 
stream,  or  ditch,  and  so  save  many  a  long 
walk  round,  or  a  tedious  hunt  for  temporary 
bridge  material,  and  it  is  invaluable  after  a 
shower,  or  during  early  morning  hours  when 
clover  and  such  stuff  is  dripping  with  dew. 

Water  in  one's  boots  not  only  is  uncomfort- 
able, but  it  makes  the  feet  tender  and  surely 
will  prove  a  serious  handicap  before  the  close 
of  a  long  day  on  the  uplands.  For  early 
snipe  shooting,  when  waders  are  apt  to  prove 
extremely  warm  and  to  become  damp  inside 
from  the  perspiration,  I  wear  old  boots  and 
slosh  right  through  everything.  But  I  always 
have  other  boots  and  dry  socks  along  for 
the  homeward  drive.  A  man  may  prowl  wet 
footed  all  day  through  a  marsh  and,  pro- 
vided he  get  no  chill,  feel  no  ill  effect  if  he 
change  to  dry  gear  for  the  last  leg  of  the 
trip.  I  have  started  by  boat,  or  rig,  finally  got 
wet,  and  then  put  in  a  long,  slow  paddle  or 
drive,  and  got  home  all  stiffened  up;  but  I 
won't  do  that  any  more.  It  is  foolish  and  run- 
ning needless  risks,  for  when  a  man  is  tuckered 
out  he  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  to  cold. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  light  woolen  under- 
wear for  warm  weather  sport,  either  fishing 
or  shooting.  Let  a  man  wearing  a  cotton 
undershirt  get  overheated  and  sit  in  the  shade 
where  the  breeze  can  reach  him,  and  presently 
he  may  feel  as  though  his  shirt  was  made  of 
cold  tin.  The  sensation  may  seem  pleasant  for 
the  time,  but  wise  men  don't  indulge  it.  A 
man  dressed  in  light,  pure  wool  will  never  ex- 
perience it,  nor  the  unpleasant,  if  not  actually 
dangerous  possibilities  that  may  follow.  Me- 
dium weight  woolen  socks,  the  lightest  of 
woolen  underwear,  and  a  light  sweater  or 
negligee  shirt,  are  the  things  for  a  sportsman 
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during  the  early  season,  and  over  these  coat 
and  trousers  of  dead-grass  duck.  Such  a  suit 
is  safe,  comfortable,  and  superior  to  any  other. 
It  is  also  workmanlike,  and  it  will  not  hold 
burrs — this  latter  no  unimportant  matter. 

And  now  how  about  the  dog?  Has  he  been 
petted  all  through  the  idle  time,  and  is  he 
hog- fat?  It's  good  betting  that  he  is  labor- 
ing under  both  these  handicaps,  yet  plenty  of 
young  owners  forget  all  about  these  things  and 
take  out  a  soft  animal,  many  pounds  over 
weight,  and  thoughtlessly  expect  him  to  exhibit 
the  same  form  which  marked  his  work  at  the 
close  of  the  last  season.  No  dog  can  do  it,  and 
no  man  fit  to  own  a  good  dog  would  expect  it 
of  him.  Unquestionably  the  long  rest  during 
the  close  season  is  good  for  a  dog,  just  the 
same  as  a  rest  is  good  for  a  man  or  a  horse 
that  has  been  trained  fine  for  an  athletic  or 
racing  season.  But  far  too  many  setters  and 
pointers  are  allowed  to  get  entirely  out  of  con- 
dition and  are  then  suddenly  put  to  work, 
which  is  a  thing  akin  to  the  criminal.  Some- 
times— more  times  that  I  care  to  think 
about — the  man  looks  at  his  dog  and  says: 
"You're  too  dern  fat,  old  fellow;  here's 
the  shooting  season  almost  at  hand  and 
you're  a  regular  slob.  I'll  have  to  put  you 
on  short  rations — get  you  down,  old  boy, 
for  the  good  time  coming."  So  the  dog  is 
starved  a  bit,  instead  of  getting  what  he 
needs,  a  gradually  increasing  round  of  pre- 
paratory work.  In  other  words,  he  is  starved 
thin,  instead  of  being  worked  into  trim — 
vastly  different  things  so  far  as  the  feelings 
and  usefulness  of  the  dog  are  concerned.  -A 
dog  banted  into  apparent  condition,  really 
is  soft  and  weak.  He  may  look  all  right,  but 
an  ordinary  half  day's  work  will  cook  him  on 
turn.  Every  time  he  gets  near  a  farm  house 
he  starts  a  hunt  for  something  to  eat,  in  fact 
he  is  thinking  more  of  his  belly  than  of  birds. 
I  have  seen  such  a  dog  grab  a  bird  and  bolt 
it  before  the  owner  could  interfere.  Nothing 
but  downright  hunger  could  have  prompted  the 
act,  yet  the  owner  was  furious  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  poor  brute.  Furthermore,  he  got 
hot  at  me  for  suggesting  that  an  occasional 
square  meal  might  make  the  dog  act  better. 

A  sporting  friend,  who  for  years  has  been 
a  successful  breeder,  exhibitor,  and  trainer 
of  setters,  ahvays  begins  the  conditioning 
of  his  dogs  by  a  course  of  swimming.  He 
is  located  on  a  fair  sized  river,  and  it  is  his 
custom  each  evening  to  embark  in  a  canoe 
and  paddle  a  couple  of  miles  or  so,  while  half 
a  dozen  or  more  dogs  follow  as  best  they  can. 


They  thus  get  a  mixture  of  swimming  and 
skii-mishing through  the  brush  along  the  banks, 
which  gradually  hardens  them,  keeps  them 
clean  and  in  fine  health.  The  exercise  over,  the 
dogs  are  taken  straight  to  the  kennels,  where, 
after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  groomed, 
they  are  fed  and  sent  to  their  benches.  The 
young  owaier  might  follow  this  method  with 
advantage,  but  I  would  caution  him  against 
running  his  dog  upon  hard,  dry,  or  stony 
ground  after  the  swimming,  as  the  water 
softens  the  dog's  pads  and  temporarily  unfits 
them  for  much  harsh  contact  with  hard  foot- 
ing. The  thorough  drying  before  feeding,  too, 
is  important.  The  rubbing  is  good  for  the  dog 
and  prevents  cold  and  sends  him  to  his  food 
as  he  should  go — like  a  terrier  to  a  rat.  Well 
filled,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  about  dream- 
less, fiealess  sleep. 

A  second  stage  of  conditioning  by  means 
of  daily  increasing  runs  over  fields  and 
throug-li  a  reasonable  amount  of  cover,  wdU 
speedily  put  the  dog  into  fit  shape  for  the  few 
hours  of  sharp  work  in  cover.  So  prepared, 
instead  of  being  an  aggravation  the  first  few 
times  out,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself;  especially  if  he  gets  water 
when  he  should,  which  means  at  least  every  two 
hours.  Any  good  dog,  decently  fit,  can  stand 
more  work  than  the  average  man  will  care  to 
give  him  during  these  warm  days.  Nor  is  his 
conditioning  to  be  considered  a  purely  philan- 
thropic work.  While  it  is  kind,  it  also  is  wise 
and  sound  business,  for  the  properly  prepared 
dog  can  work  rings  around  his  out-of-condition 
brother,  which  cannot  possibly  attend  to  busi- 
ness while  his  fat-burdened  frame  and  feverish 
temperature  keep  him  forever  craving  for  cool- 
ing water. 

T  ATEST  reports  from  Long  Island  beaches 
^—^  are  cheering  so  far  as  the  flight  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  season  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  average  of  the  past  few  years. 
While  I  confess  to  no  great  love  for  shorebird 
shooting,  yet  it  is  not  so  bad  both  for  a  sport 
and  practise,  provided  the  lesser  species  be 
spared.  I  never  could  see  any  fim  in  "  flock- 
ing "  poor,  stiltlegged  varlets  about  the  size 
of  sparrows.  But  with  the  larger  birds,  from 
yellowlegs  up,  it  is  diff'erent.  Most  of  them  are 
shy  and  swift,  usually  offering  rather  difficult 
chances  at  longish  range.  For  a  lazy  man,  it  is 
not  bad  business  to  loaf  of  a  pleasant  day  in  a 
well  chosen  shade,  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  song 
of  the  surf,  and  occasionally  to  stop  some  rapid 
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flyer  that  has  taken  the  chance  of  speed  versus 
skill.  There  is  little  about  this  shooting  but  to 
dress  to  match  the  surroundings,  to  keep  a  keen 
lookout,  to  get  down  at  the  proper  time,  and  to 
keep  down  till  the  other  proper  time,  then 
to  correctly  estimate  speed  and  distance  and 
swing  sufficiently  far  ahead.  These  are  all 
small  matters,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
times  an  ordinary  man  can  forget  one  or  other 
of  them  during  a  day. 

THE  British  Government  has  a  grand 
chance  in  South  Africa  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  game  reserve;  and,  if  reports  are 
reliable,  has  already  set  apart  a  goodly  tract 
on  which  the  killing  of  any  game  will  be 
strictly  prohibited.  That  this  is  a  wise  move 
and  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
sportsmen  goes  without  saying.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able game  in  that  region,  which  only  requires 
protection  from  the  skin  and  head  hunters,  to 
become  an  asset  of  no  inconsiderable  worth. 
The  action  has  been  taken  at  the  proper  time, 
before  the  rapid  increase  of  hunters  which  the 
country  is  bound  to  witness.  Had  such  a  step 
been  taken  in  time  in  this  country,  what  grand 
reserves  would  there  be.  Bu-t  we  too  have 
learned,  late  it  is  true,  yet  before  it  was 
too  late.  During  the  past  few  years  much  has 
been  done,  and  the  coming  years  surely  Avill 
see  more  of  the  good  work.  The  newest  Na- 
tional Park  is  for  Minnesota,  where  a  noble 
tract  has  just  been  secured.  In  time  there  will 
be  others  at  every  possible  point,  for  our 
people  have  begun  to  rightly  understand  the 
value  of  such  things. 

'Tp  HE  game  of  the  day  is  the  big-eyed, 
■*■  dainty  woodcock,  but  I  question  if  the 
shooting  will  amount  to  much  before  the  birds 
from  farther  north  come  down.  By  this  is  not 
meant  an  unusual  scarcity  of  birds,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  is  at 
all  below  the  average.  But  we  have  had  a 
peculiar  season  and  a  veritable  deluge  at  the 
time  of  writing.  If  I  am  any  judge,  the  down- 
pour   flooded    every    yard    of   good    woodcock 


ground  in  the  best  covers  of  many  states. 
This  means  more  or  less  deep  surface  water 
on  the  feeding  grounds,  which  further  means 
a  scattering  of  the  birds  far  and  wide;  for 
the  surplus  water,  which  drowns  out  low  lying 
regular  feeding  grounds,  also  makes  temporary 
feeding  grounds  of  land  lying  higher  and  usu- 
ally drier.  Hence,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated about  low  ground  as  is  the  rule  at  this 
season,  the  cock  are  apt  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed, especially  in  the  corn,  or  near  it. 
Wet  cornfields  offer  the  best  of  boring,  and 
this  the  birds  thoroughly  understand.  When 
the  corn  is  sufficiently  tall  and  thick  to  afford 
plenty  of  shade,  the  birds  are  apt  to  remain 
in  it  during  the  day;  otherwise  many  will  feed 
there  during  the  night  and  seek  nearby  thick- 
ets and  perhaps  rather  high  woodlands  in 
which  to  doze  away  the  daylight  hours.  The 
sportsman  who  finds  "  chalkings  "  and  "  bor- 
ings "  in  the  corn — both  will  show  if  birds  feed 
there — and  yet  cannot  flush  the  game,  will  do 
well  to  mount  a  fence  and  carefully  study  the 
surroundings.  Any  dark  looking  wood,  or  big 
thicket  within  a  half  mile  of  the  "  sign,"  will 
be  well  worth  beating,  for  the  cock  are  almost 
certain  to  be  lying  up  in  such  cover.  I  once 
beat  a  big  cornfield  where  "  sign  "  was  abund- 
ant and  never  raised  a  feather,  nor  did  a  care- 
ful search  of  the  woods  which  bordered  three 
sides  of  it  prove  more  profitable.  From  one 
end  of  the  field  extended  pasture  and  grain 
fields  for  about  a  mile,  beyond  which  a  strip 
of  heavy  brush  marked  the  bank  of  a  river. 
No  one  ever  dreamed  of  looking  for  cock  in 
that  brush,  yet  it  proved  to  be  the  day  resort 
of  dozens  of  birds.  I  was  leaving  the  corn  at 
dusk,  when  the  sight  of  a  flying  cock  halted 
me.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  half- 
dozen  birds  showed,  all  coming  from  the  river 
and  dropping  into  the  corn.  The  next  day 
there  was  war  along  that  river  bank.  I  men- 
tion it  as  a  hint  to  others  that  frequently  it 
is  well  to  watch  a  big  cornfleld  about  dusk 
and  to  carefully  note  the  line  of  flight  of  in- 
coming birds.  You  may  be  agreeably  aston- 
ished by  the  number  seen  and  the  surpassing 
sport  thus  located. 
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T  T  IS  as  of  yesterday,  that  I  remember  the 
•'■  old  days  when  the  greatest  delight  of 
earnest  anglers  of  national  reputation  was  to 
commune  with  themselves  in  all  that  concerned 
the  education  of  the  tyro  in  the  art  of  ang- 
ling. These  veterans  are  few  in  number 
but  choice  and  rare  spirits.  I  recall  a  few  of 
them: 

Thaddeus  Norris,  whose  "  American  Anglers' 
Book"  was  the  first  work  published  (1864)  in 
this  country-  on  scientific  angling;  Genio  C. 
Scott,  the  author  of  "  Fishing  In  American 
Waters,"  issued  a  few  years  later;  Seth  Green, 
the  pioneer  of  practical  and  commercial  fish 
culture  and  doubtless  one  of  the  best  anglers 
ever  born;  Ned  Buntline,the  favorite  romancist 
of  the  youths  of  America,  and  a  good  angler; 
Robt.  B.  Roosevelt,  ex-minister,  an  able  writer 
and  versatile  but  practical  angler;  Judge  Fitz 
James  Fitch  of  the  old  school;  Ben  Bent, 
whilom  associate  editor  of  the  American  Ang- 
ler, and  last  but  by  no  means  least  in  repu- 
tation, Charles  Hallock,  founder  and  former 
editor  of  Forest  and  l^tream,  who  in  late  years 
has  somewhat  drifted  away  from  direct  touch 
with  the  craft,  yet  still  retains  the  charm  of 
his  descriptive  and  practical  pen. 

Hallock  wrote,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
touching  appeal  to  the  anglers  of  America, 
which  was  published  under  the  caption,  "  Let 
Us  Commune  Together."  Its  effect  was  al- 
most electrical,  and  from  the  date  of  its  issue 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  thereafter,  from 
East  and  West,  hither  and  yon,  from  across 
the  seas,  from  the  hamlet  and  the  cross  road, 
wherever  a  lure  was  cast  or  rodsters  gathered, 
the  anglers  of  the  world,  the  tyros  and  the 
masters  of  the  art,  held  close  commune 
through  the  medium  of  a  strictly  angling 
journal  now  discontinued. 

The  influence  of.  this  brotherly  interchange 
of  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  experiences  has 
been  the  great  factor  in  the  phenomenal  ad- 
vance of  angling  as  a  refined  and  delightful 
pastime  during  the  last  two  decades,  previous 
to  which  its  indulgence  was  confined,  in  this 
country,  to  a  few  ardent  Waltonians  who 
gathered  around  the  campfires  of  the  eastern 
trout  streams.  Beyond  or  westward  of  the 
Allegheny  range,  thirty  years  ago,  the  individ- 


ual fly  fishermen  could  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

Like  many  other  good  things,  especially  pas- 
times, springing  suddenly,  as  it  were,  into 
prominence  and  eliciting  public  enthusiasm, 
angling  as  a  recreation  has  assumed  a  national 
character,  growing  in  practise  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  followers;  but  many  of  the  old  tim- 
ers feel  and  believe  that  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  ardor  of  pursuit  and  brotherly  feeling  that 
once  prevailed  among  the  craft.  This  con- 
dition, they  believe,  arises  from  the  lack  of  a 
thorough  interchange  of  ideas,  observations, 
and  experiences  on  the  waters,  bringing  all 
who  care  to  be  brought,  into  closer  touch,  one 
with  the  other,  in  the  art  they  all  love  so  well, 
thus  producing  that  era  of  good  fellowship 
so  happily  inaugurated  by  Charles  Hallock  and 
other  veterans  of  the  angle. 

In  a  measure,  a  very  small  one  indeed,  this 
apparent  apathy  of  the  fraternity  seems  to  be 
passing  away,  judging  from  the  slowly  increas- 
ing number  of  letters  sent  to  the  angling  de- 
partment of  Outing,  and  the  above  deduc- 
tory  thoughts  are  given  space  in  the  hope  that 
any  and  every  angler  who  reads  these  lines 
may  not  only  ask  for  what  he  wants  but  send 
to  the  Angling  Editor  any  personal  exper- 
iences or  unusual  phase  of  stream  life  met  with 
on  his  outings. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  of  Gran- 
■*■  ville,  Ohio,  writes  a  very  interesting  letter 
regarding  the  pike  (Lucius  lucius).  He  states 
that  he  has  taken  in  Northern  Michigan  two 
specimens  in  the  same  water  and  at  the  same 
time,  which  did  not  differ  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  one  was  nearly  double 
the  other  in  weight — "  a  little  over  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  little  under  seven  pounds,  re- 
spectively," neither  of  them  were  maskalonge, 
and  the  same  experience  has  been  met  with  by 
other  anglers  in  Little  Brevoort  Lake  in  Michi- 
gan. Although  the  professor  states  that  this 
great  difference  in  weight  was  "  not  due  to  the 
fatness  or  leanness  of  the  individual  fish,"  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  lean  fish  were  sub- 
ject to  tape  worms  or  other  parasites.  We  all 
remember  the  "  razorback "  black  bass  of 
Gogebic  Lake,  Michigan,  which  caused  so  much 
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interest  and  surprise  during  the  '80s.  This 
fish  was  abnormal  in  the  matter  of  light  weight 
when  compared  with  its  size.  While  its  con- 
geners of  equal  length  would  tip  the  scales 
at  three  pounds  the  heft  of  the  "  razorback  " 
would  be  hardly  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
mystery  was  finally  solved  by  finding  large 
tapeworms  in  the  fish  of  lighter  weight.  Again 
the  difference  in  the  weight  and  length  of  fish 
of  the  same  species,  caught  side  by  side  in  the 
same  water,  is  not  unusual,  but  certainly  not 
so  great  as  our  correspondent  has  seen  in  the 
two  pikes  of  which  he  writes.  The  English  pike 
(Esox  lucius),  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with 
our  pike,  is  a  much  stouter  fish,  and  when  of 
equal  length  with  the  American  analogue  will, 
as  a  rule,  weigh  much  more.  My  correspondent 
doubtless  knows  that  the  female  of  all  of  the 
bony  or  true  fishes  is  larger  than  the  male  and 
that  the  growth  of  fishes  is  very  irregular, 
yet  that  of  the  pike  is  slow  and  prolonged  for 
a  number  of  years,  which  latter  fact  must  have 
increased  his  perplexity  as  to  the  two  speci- 
mens under  his  observation.  There  is,  however, 
great  diversity  and  irregularity  in  the  growth 
of  fish  of  the  same  species,  some  of  them 
"  fatten  like  hogs  "  under  favorable  food  con- 
ditions. Giinther,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ichthy- 
ologists states: 

"  The  amount  of  variation  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  species — either  due  to  the  natural 
growth  and  development,  or  to  external  physi- 
cal conditions  or  abnormal  accidental  circum- 
stances— is  greater  in  fishes  than  in  any  of  the 
higher  classes  of  vertebrates." 

The  above  will  doubtless  fail  to  satisfy  my 
correspondent,  and  I  can  only  add  to  it  by  re- 
questing him  and  all  others  interested  under 
similar  circumstances  to  preserve  and  send  to 
me  specimens  of  the  fishes  abovit  the  species 
of  which  they  are  in  doubt.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  will  save  them  time  and  expense 
for  them  to  previously  send  a  rough  drawing 
and  description,  as  frequently  identification  is 
assured  by  this  means. 

"IV/r  R.  W.  P.  CORBETT,  of  New  York,  writes 
to  ask  where  he  can  get  a  maskalonge 
weighing  not  less  than  forty  pounds,  which  he 
wishes  for  mounting  purposes.  He  has  person- 
ally tried  to  get  one  on  his  own  rod  in  the 
lakes  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and 
in  other  waters,  but  the  largest  he  secured 
weighed  only  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the 
average  reached  only  seven  pounds.  I  can  only 
say  to  this  correspondent  that  to  ensure  his 
catching  a  forty-pound  maskalonge  in  ten  con- 


secutive seasons  of  fishing  in  any  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada  would  be  an  act  of 
temerity  on  my  part.  He  may  catch  one  on 
his  first  outing  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  not 
at  all  during  his  life  of  fishing.  I  have  fished  at 
all  seasons  for  maskalonge  during  the  last  forty 
years  and  have  never  caught  one  weighing 
more  than  thirty-two  pounds,  while  a  brother 
angler  fishing  in  the  same  waters  (northern 
Wisconsin)  caught,  on  the  same  day  I  took  the 
large  one,  the  daddy  of  them  all,  weighing 
fifty-four  pounds,  which  I  believe  is  still  the 
record  weight  of  maskalonge  killed  on  rod  and 
line  in  Wisconsin  or  any  other  waters.  I 
would  suggest  that  our  correspondent  offer  a 
certain  sum  for  the  fish  he  wishes  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  stimulate  the  guides,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  but  few  seasons  will  pass  be- 
fore he  has  possession  of  a  maskalonge  weigh- 
ing probably  more  than  forty  pounds;  or  if 
he  desires  to  mount  one  that  has  been  caught 
on  his  OAvn  rod  I  hope  he  will  pardon  the 
suggestion  that  this  king  of  the  pikes  will  be 
a  noble  trophy  even  though  it  weighs  only 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  certainly  will  be  hand- 
somer in  form  than  the  bulkier  fish. 

A/TR.  EDWARD  HALL  AM  has  been  singu- 
-^'-'-  larly  unfortunate  in  his  earnest  efforts 
to  stock  some  New  England  streams  with 
Pacific  salmon  trout  and  writes  for  relief  from 
his  dilemma.  He  wants  to  know  "  what  has 
become  of  the  fry  and  yearling  rainbow,  steel- 
head,  and  brown  trout  "  which  he  has  planted 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  waters  in  which 
the  native  brook  trout  (Salvellnus  fontinalis) 
lives  and  thrives  apace.  Primarily  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  steelhead  trout  planted  in  east- 
ern waters  is  to  some  extent  experimental  and 
the  healthy  increase  of  these  when  so  trans- 
planted is  not  as  yet  determined,  although  in 
waters  planted  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  steelheads  are  thriv- 
ing well. 

The  brown,  or  German,  or  Von  Behr  trout 
(take  your  choice  of  names,  they  are  one 
and  the  same  fish),  and  the  rainbow  trout  are 
with  us  permanently,  and  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  read  of  the  non-success  of  my  corre- 
spondent in  rearing  them.  One  fact,  however, 
he  should  bear  in  mind,  that  neither  one  of 
these  fish  thrive  so  well  in  waters  that  reach 
a  very  low  temperature  in  which  our  native 
eastern  trout  luxuriates.  That  both  of  these 
transplanted  fish  are  placed  in  eastern  waters 
too  cold  for  them  has  been  my  opinion  for  years, 
and  I  think  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
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their  failure  to  thrive.  1  presume  our  corre- 
spondent took  the  usual  precautions  and  knew 
the  proper  methods  of  planting  fry  or  yearlings 
of  the  trout  species,  hence  I  can  only  say  to  him 
— as  to  all  who  introduce  new  fish  into  new 
waters,  that  the  doing  so  is  a  lottery,  if  per- 
chance fish  of  the  same  species  have  at  no  time 
in  the  past  lived  in  the  waters  used.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  future,  and  an  important  one,  for 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  establish 
a  department  of  the  commission  the  sole  duty 
of  which  shall  be  to  make  chemical  analyses 
of  the  waters  adapted  for  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  designated  species  of  fish,  with  re- 
corded data  to  guide  those  who  plant  them. 
Certainly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  and  an  indefinite  loss  of  time 
and  labor  have  been  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Commission,  the  various  State  Commis- 
sions, and  individuals  in  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  raise  fish  in  unsuitable  waters. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  also  from  New  Eng- 
■^^  land,  has  a-  spring-fed  pond  about  forty 
acres  in  extent  with  a  depth  of  twelve  to  thirty 
feet,  the  last  named  depth  being  found  a  short 
distance  from  the  outlet.  In  several  other 
places,  however,  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  is  found. 
The  pond  is  well  supplied  with  food,  such  as 
minnows  and  water  lizards,  or  newts;  some 
frogs  and  helgramites,  or  dobsons,  have  also 
been  seen  in  shallow  water  along  the  shore  un- 
der the  stones.  My  correspondent  before  he  in- 
troduces black  bass  into  the  pond  very  intelli- 
gently asks  if  the  present  food  supply  and  its 
natural  product  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
future  sustenance  of  the  bass,  or,  as  time  goes 
on,  will  they  feed  upon  each  other  and  decrease 
in  numbers.  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  that 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
pond  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  bass,  the 
result  he  fears  will  surely  occur,  unless  he 
provides  food  for  the  fish  after  the  first  twelve 
months  from  their  introduction.  To  do  this 
a  plentiful  supply  of  small  fishes,  the  cypri- 
noids  or  carp-like  minnows,  commonly  called 
dace,  shiners,  and  chubs,  should  be  placed  in 
the  lake  among  the  rocks  in  the  shallow  places 
along  the  shores.  To  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  this  food  small  ponds  here  and  there, 
preferably  where  there  are  springs,  should  be 
made  along  the  shores.    These  ponds  should  be 


ten  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  area  and  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  such  as  the  conditions  will 
allow  or  the  owner  of  the  pond  decides  upon — 
the  more  the  better  up  to  five  or  six.  These 
ponds  are  very  easy  of  excavation  as  they  will 
connect  with  the  water  of  the  large  pond,  and 
so  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  from  the  latter 
water  one  to  two  thousand  of  the  little  cypri- 
noids  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the  smaller 
or  incubating  ponds,  and  a  screen  inserted  at 
its  outlet  to  prevent  the  minnows  from  escap- 
ing into  the  larger  pond  before  spawning  in 
the  early  spring  months.  When  the  young  at- 
tain the  size  of  an  inch  or  two,  which  they  will 
do  in  about  thirty  days  after  spawning,  the 
screens  are  to  be  lifted,  when  the  parent  fish 
will  find  their  w^ay,  searching  for  food,  into  the 
large  waters  and  the  little  fellows  will  huddle 
together  until  their  growing  appetites  lead 
them  to  the  large  pond.  By  careful  watching 
and  adjusting  of  the  screens  they  can  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  until  of  proper  growth. 
This  system  should  be  continued  for  at  least 
two  years,  when  the  supply  of  minnow  life  will 
be  abundant;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  from  one  to  two  thousand  crayfish  and 
several  hundreds  of  dobsons,  abundance  of  both 
being  found  in  nearly  all  the  New  England 
rivers,  should  be  deposited  in  the  pond.  Both 
of  these  creatures  seek  shelter  under  small 
stones  along  the  shores,  and  the  bass  hunt 
them  out,  particularly  in  the  dusk  of  the  day 
and   after   dark. 

\  NOTHER  angler  inquires  if  the  Pacific 
■^-^  salmon  will  take  the  artificial  fly  when 
cast  to  them  in  the  manner  practised  by  eas- 
tern salmon  anglers.  They  have  been  so 
taken  in  the  Clackamas  River,  Oregon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Willamette  Falls,  and  in  the  Na- 
varro River,  California.  The  Chinook  salmon 
takes  a  small  spoon  readily  near  the  surface, 
and  any  fish  that  is  so  lured  by  the  spoon  will, 
without  doubt,  take  a  skittering  or  slightly 
moving  artificial  fly  if  properly  presented  and 
of  the  proper  size  and  dressing.  Few  anglers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  ever  sought  the 
salmon  with  the  artificial  fly,  hence  the  pre- 
vailing doubt  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  fish 
for  the  feathers,  which  proves  entirely  ground- 
less in  the  face  of  facts. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   LIVE   FISH 


By  A.   RADCLIFFE  DUGMORE 


T  T  7  HEN  the  enthusiastic  fisherman  lands 
^  ^  an  unusually  fine  fish  he  is  filled  with 
a  keen  desire  to  have  something  whereby  he 
may  remember  his  prize,  not  only  for  his  own 
gi-atification,  but  that  his  friends  may  know 
what  he  has  done.  The  fish  is  measured  and 
weighed,  and  perhaps  the  skin  is  sent  to  the 
taxidermist  to  be  mounted.  The  measure- 
ments and  weight  are  well  enough,  but  the 
mounted  specimen  is  usually  a  parody  on  the 
unfortunate  fish.  The  brilliant  colors  soon 
fade  and  the  gorgeous  iridescence  is  ex- 
changed for  a  coat  of  muddy  paint.  Now 
should  the  fisherman  be  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve the  form  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
fish  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  and  with  less 
trouble.  All  he  needs  is  a  portable  aquarium 
and  a  long  focus  camera. 

Until  recently  live  fish  photography  was 
terra  incognita.  People  believed  it  too  difficult 
to  attempt.  Not  having  tried  it  they  did  not 
realize  that  it  was  as  easy  or  easier  than 
most  branches  of  natural  history  photog- 
raphy. If  ordinary  precautions  are  observed 
success  is  almost  a  certainty,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  wild  bird  or  animal  work. 
Out  of  160  exposures  that  I  made  during  one 
season,  142  yielded  good  printable  negatives. 
Having  it  in  your  power  to  select  a  suitable 
light,  and  the  fish  being  restricted  in  its  range, 
the  work  resolves  itself  into  the  handling  of 
the  fish  and  the  arranging  of  its  accessories. 

The  aquarium  may  be  made  by  any  intelli- 
gent carpenter.  The  length  must  be  a  few 
inches  longer  than  the  largest  fish  you  wish  to 
photograph.  The  width,  for  convenience  in 
handling,  should  not  be  more  than  twelve  or 
sixteen  inches.  In  placing'  the  plate  glass 
(which  forms  the  entire  front  side)  have  it  laid 
against  rubber  tubing;  this  makes  it  water- 
tight; white  lead  or  putty  are  apt  to  shake 
loose.  Rubber  tubing  may  also  be  used  for 
the  joints  around  the  tank.  The  sides  are  held 
together  by  means  of  metal  rods  with  screw 
nuts  at  either  end.  For  the  inside  of  the 
aquarium  white  oilcloth  makes  an  excellent 
lining.  It  is  easily  renewed,  reflects  the  light 
well,  and  is  readily  cleaned.  White  paint  is 
not  nearly  so  good. 


Having  the  aquarium,  a  water  bucket  (fold- 
ing canvas  one), and  the  camera,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  catch  your  fish.  Should  you  be 
fishing  from  a  boat  have  your  aquarium  with 
you,  for  the  sooner  the  fish  is  photographed 
after  being  caught  the  better  it  will  look,  and 
you  will  avoid  the  misfortune  of  having  it 
die  through  unnecessary  delay.  Having  caught 
your  fish  take  it  near  shore  as  best  you  can, 
being  careful  not  to  tow  it  quickly  through 
the  water,  as  it  would  be  almost  sure  to 
drown.  Avoid  handling  it  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary;  the  scales  are  easily  bruised 
and  every  mark  will  show  in  the  photo.  Leav- 
ing the  fish  in  the  water,  land  your  aquarium, 
place  it  in  a  suitable  location  where  there  is 
uninterrupted  light,  and  fill  it  with  clear  water, 
the  clearer  the  better.  If  the  fish  is  a  trout 
or  other  fish  accustomed  to  cold  water,  the 
temperature  should  not  vary  more  than  can  be 
helped;  a  sudden  change  of  only  a  few  degrees 
will  usually  kill  the  fish.  If  you  wish  to 
beautify  the  picture  add  such  accessories  in 
the  way  of  grass  or  stones  as  will  suggest  the 
fish's  natural  surroundings.  All  vegetation  and 
stones  must  be  well  cleaned  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  aquarium;  otherwise  they  will 
discolor  the  water.  When  everything  is  ready 
and  the  camera  in  place,  take  the  fish  from 
the  water  either  with  a  landing  net  or  in  your 
hands  (holding  it  firmly  but  not  squeezing), 
and  place  it  gently  in  the  aquarium.  Pages 
might  be  written  on  how  to  handle  the  fish 
when  it  is  once  in  the  water,  but  the  limited 
space  prohibits  going  into  detail.  To  coax  the 
fish  into  position  use  a  clean,  smooth  stick  or 
the  hands.  Then  be  sure,  before  making  the 
exposure,  that  the  glass  is  absolutely  clean, 
free  from  all  finger  marks,  drops  of  water,  or 
moisture  which  is  liable  to  condense  on  the 
glass  when  the  water  is  much  colder  than  the 
atmosphere.  Remember  that  the  photo  shows 
everything,  even  the  defects,  and  wet  glass 
Avill  cause  a  blurred  image.  The  exposure  may 
vary  from  one-hundredth  of  a  second  to  as 
much  as  two  seconds,  the  photographer,  of 
course,  using  his  judgment  of  light  conditions 
as  in  ordinary  photography,  and  if  everything 
has  been  done  properly  you  will  have  a  good 
picture  of  your  fish  as  a  lasting  souvenir. 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES  AND  RECORDS 


Summary  Amateur  Championship  U.  S.  Golf  Association,  Glenview,    Chicago, 

July  15-19,  1902. 


Quali- 
fying 
Number. 


Quali- 
fying 
Score. 


1— Walter  J.  Travis,  Garden  City. ...  79 

33_W.  T.  G.  Bristol,  Midlothian 89 

17 — J.  C.  Davidson,  Washington 86 

49 — Hamilton  Vose,  Milwaukee 9J 

25 — J.  A.  Holabird,  Glenview 87 

57— J.  B.  Eahm,  Omaha  92 

9 — E.  M.'  Byers,  Allegheny 84 

41— H.  Griffin,  East  Orange 90 

13_W.  P.  Smith,  Philadelphia 85 

45— Stephen  Bull ,  Racine 90 

29_Dr.  L.  L.  Harban,  Wa  ihington 88 

61 — Samuel  Chase,  Onweutsia 93 

21— W.  Fairbanks,  Denver 82 

53— J.  C.  Daniels,  Midlothian 92 

5— H.  C.  Egan,  Exmoor 82 

37— W.  R.  Kirk,  Onwentsia 89 

7— H.  Weber,  Toledo 83 

39— T.  McMillan,  Detroit 89 

23— Percy  Pyne,  2d,  Princeton 87 

55— J.  O.  Hinkley,  Midlothian 92 

31— George  H.  Leslie,  Skokie 88 

63—0.  C.  Fuller,  Milwaukee 94 

15— F.  R.  Hamlin,  Chicago 86 

47— C.  B.  Fownes,  Pittsburg 91 

11— Dr.  D.  P.  Fredericks,  Oil  City . . . .  84 

43— W.  H.  Bennett,  Skokie 90 

27— A.  G.  Lockwood,  Allston 88 

59— E.  J.  Buchan,  Racine 92 

19— Max  Behr,  Morris  County 87 

51 — B.  F.  Cummins,  Exmoor 92 

3— Abram  Poole,  Jr.,  Onwentsia 80 

35 — Charles  Keublin,  Midlothian 89 

4— P.  B.  Hoyt,  Glenview 82 

36— R.  R.  Kimball,  Omaha 89 

20— C.  Beach,  Cleveland 87 

52— H.  Doran,  Jr.,  St.  Paul 92 

28— F.  O.  Horstman,  Washington 88 

60— H.  J.  Tweedy,  Belmont 93 

12— B.  F.  Hunter,  Midlothian 85 

44— Dr.  W.  S.  Harban,  Washington. ...  90 

16— L.  H.  Conklin,  Princeton 86 

48— W.  C.  Carnegie,  Pittsburg 91 

32 — M.  Ballou,  Apawamis 88 

64 — L.  N.  James,  Glenview 94 

24— R.  W.  Keys,  Glenview 87 

56— W.  A.  Stickney,  St.  Louis 92 

8— R.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis 84 

40— F.  D.  Frazier,  Glenview 90 

6 — Allan  Hibbard,  Milwaukee 83 

38— R.  E.  James,  Glenview 89 

22— H.  C.  Smith,  Onwentsia 87 

54r-H.  C.  Fownes,  Pittsburg 92 

30— L.  T.  Boyd,  Milwaukee 88 

62— C.  Counselman,  Jr.,  Midlothian. .  93 

14— F.  O.  Reinhart,  Princeton 86 

46—0.  D.  Thompson,  Pittsburg 91 

10 — W.  E.  Egan,  Lake  Geneva 84 

42— A.  C.  Brown,  Springfield 90 

26— ISr.  F.  Moore,  Onwentsia 88 

58— J.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley ; ...  92 

18— J.  R.  Maxwell,  Des  Moines 86 

50— G.  T.  Brokaw,  Princeton 91 

2— G.  A.  Ormiston,  Pittsburg 79 

34— J.  D.  Cady,  Rock  Island 89 


)  Travis 
f  5up3 
)  Davidson 
I  4  up  2 
(  Holabird 
i  2upl 
I  Byers 
f  3up2 
(  Bull 
f  4up3 


Travis 
7  up  6 


!   Byers 


Byers 
1  up 


Harban 
f  4  up  2 
'   Daniels 
I   1  up  19  holes 
I   H.  C.  Egan 
f  7up6 
(   McMillan 
i   lup 
I   Pyne 

)   1  up  19  holes 
(   Leslie 
i   6up4 
/   Hamlin 
f  3  up  2 
I   Fredericks 
f  4up3 
)   Lockwood 
)  6up4 
>.    Behr 
(   2  up 
I  Poole 
(  2  up 
I    Hoyt 
i   4up3 
(   Doran 
i  3up2 
I   Tweedy 
i  2upl 
I   Hunter 
r  3  up  1 
I   Conklin 
f  2  up  1 
I  James 
i  6up5 
I   Keyes 
r  lup 

I   McKittrick 
i    6up5 
I   Hibbard 
)   2  up 
I   Smith 
(   6up4 
/    Boyd 
r  2  up  1 
I  Reinhart 
1   7up5 
(   Egan 
1   5  up  3 
I   Moore 
f  3upl 
I   Brokaw 
f  lup 
I   Ormiston 
r  2  up 


I   Harban  1 

I  6  up  5 


Egan 
6  up  5 


1  Pyne 
j  5up3 

I   Leslie 
[  3up2 


!   Fredericks 
i  5  up  4 


Poole 
2  up 


Hoyt 
'  up 


I' 

I   Tweed 
r  2up  1 


l^  James 
I  1  up 


McKittrick 
5  up  3 


Smith 
5  up  4 


I   Reinhart 
[  2up  1 


I-' 


Egan 
3  up  2 


1  Ormiston 
r  2  up  1 


Egan 
■  6  up5 


Leslie 
3  up  2 


Byers 
*■  3up2 


Fredericks 
3  up  2 


.  Hoyt 
5  up  4 


Fredericks 
1  up  19  holes 


Byers    " 
4  up  3 


James 
6  up  5 


Reinhart 
5  up  3 


James 
3  up  2 


Egan 
2  up 


Reinhart 
■  1  up 


James 
2  up  1 


James 
4  up  2 


Polo  Championships,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  29- August  9,  1902. 


For  the  Junior  Championship  Cup:  Rocka- 
way  beat  Westchester  in  the  finals  12^  to  9 
goals,  having  previously  beaten  Lakewood. 
Rockaway  team :  A.  Alexander  ( 1 ) ,  R.  La  Mon- 
tague (2),  F.  S.  Conover  (3),  P.  F.  Collier  (4). 


Senior  Championship  for  the  Astor  Cup: 
Lakewood  beat  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  finals  5^  to 
3|  goals.  Lakewood  team:  F.  H.  A.  Lyle  (1), 
J.  E.  Cowdin  (2),  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.  (3),  L. 
Waterbury  (back). 
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Notable  Performances  and   Records 


LAWN    TENNIS. 

Eastern  Lawn  Tennis  Doubles  Championship, 
played  on  the  Longwood  Club  courts,  Boston, 
August  2.  Final:  H.  L.  and  R.  F.  Uoherty  beat 
R.  D.  and  G.  L.  Wrenn.  Score:  4 — 6,  7 — 5, 
6—2,  6—2. 

Western  Championship,  played  on  the  courts 
of  the  Kenwood  Club,  Chicago,  July  28.  Final 
doubles:  Kreigh  Collins  and  L.  H.  Waidner 
beat  Little  and  Alexander.  Score:  6 — 1,  6 — 0, 
6—2. 

July  29.  Final  singles:  Kreigh  Collins  beat 
R.  D.  Little.  Score:  7—5,  7—5,  2—6,  3—6, 
6—3. 

Northivest  Championship,  played  at  Deep 
Haven,  Minn.,  August  2.  Final  singles:  R.  D. 
Little  beat  R.  J.  Hunt,  6—2,  6--3,  6—4. 

International  Matches  for  the  Davis  Interna- 
tional Challenge  Boiol,  played  on  the  courts  of 
the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  at  Bay  Ridge,  from 
August  6  to  8  inclusive.  Singles,  summary: 
First  round — M.  D.  Whitman,  America,  beat 
Dr.  J.  Pim,  Great  Britain,  6—1,  6—1,  1—6, 
6—0;  R.  F.  Doherty,  Great  Britain,  beat  W. 
A.  Larned,  America,  2—6,  3—6,  6—3,  6—4, 
6 — 4.  Second  round — Larned  beat  Pim,  6 — 3, 
6—2,  6—3;  Whitman  beat  Doherty.  6—1,  7—5, 
6—4. 

Mat  eke  a.    Sets.  Games.  Points. 

Players.         Won.  Lost.  "W.  L.  W.    L.  W.    L. 

M.  D.Whitman... 2      0         6      1  38      18  211    166 

W.  A.  Larned 1      1         5      3  41      31  252    236 

R.  F.  Doherty.... 1      1  3      5  33      42  249    254 

Dr,  J.  Pim 0      2  16  16      37  153    209 

Doubles,  summary:  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 
Great  Britain,  beat  Holcombe  Ward  and 
Dwight  F.  Davis,  America,  3—6,  10—8,  6-3, 
6—4. 

First   Set: 

Doherty  Brothers 2    4    3    4    2    4    4    4    2—29      3 

Ward  and  Davis 4    6    5    14    0    6    2    4-32      6 

Second  Set: 

Doherty  Brothers 4    0    0    14    4    4    15 

04544524    4-55     10 

Ward  and  Davis 1    44401143 

4    17    0    6    3    4    1    1—49      8 
Third   Set: 

Doherty  Brothers 4    14    14    4    4    4    4—30      6 

Ward  and  Davis 0    4    2    4    0    116    2-20      3 

Fourth  Set: 

Doherty   Brothers... 2    66415155    4-39      6 
Ward  and  Davis 4    44043473    1—34      4 

Ward  and  Davis: 

Double 

Places.  Outs.  Nets.  Faults. 

First  Set 13  9                9  0 

Second  Set 33  11                7  0 

Third  Set 13  4                3  0 

Fourth  Set 15  10                8  0 

Totals 74  34  27  0 

Doherty  Brothers: 

First  Set  6  10  12  0 

Second  Set 15  27  11  1 

Third  Set  11  8  10  2 

Fourth  Set 9  16  13  0 

Totals 41  61  46  3 


ROWING. 

Annual  Championships  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Amateur  Oarsmen,  held  August  8 
and  9  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  near  Worcester, 
Mass.     Finals,   summary : 

Association  Single  Sculls:  Won  by  James  B. 
Juvenal,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  C. 
W.  Johnstone,  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club,  Mani- 
toba, second;  R.  P.  Blake,  Union  Boat  Club, 
Boston,  third.     Time,  10  min.  2  sec. 

Intermediate  Single  Sculls:  Won  by  Ernest 
George,  Boston  A.  A.;  H.  H.  Crowley,  Wachu- 
sett  B.  C,  second;  E.  F.  Rivinus,  Philadelphia 
Barge  Club,  third.     Time,  10  min.  26:i  sec. 

Championship  Single  Sculls:  Won  by  C.  S. 
Titus,  Union  Boat  Club,  New  York  City; 
Frank  B.  Greer,  Jeffries  Point  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation, West  Boston,  Mass.,  second.  Time, 
9  min.  59J  sec. 

International  Four-oared  Shells:  Won  by  the 
Winnipeg  Rowing  Club;  Ariel  Rowing  Club, 
Baltimore,  second.  Time,  8  min.  40^  sec. 
Winnipeg  crew:  S.  Richards  (bow),  G.  W. 
Johnstone  (2),  F.  M.  Bole  (3),  C.  S.  Riley 
(stroke). 

Intermediate  Double  Sculls:  Won  by  Boston 
Athletic  Club;  Western  Rowing  Club,  second; 
Shawmut  Rowing  Club,  third.  Time,  9  min. 
28|  see.  Boston  A.  C.  crew:  Ernest  George 
(bow),  Rudolph  J.  Thanlisch   (stroke). 

Senior  Eight-oared  Shell:.  Won  by  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  Philadeljjhia ;  Pennsylvania  Barge 
Club,  second.  Vesper  Boat  Club  crew:  J. 
Dempsey  (bow),  E.  Marsh  (2),  F.  Schell  (3), 
R.  C.  Lockwood  (4),  J.  Geiger  (5),  T.  McGill 
(6),  H.  G.  De  Backe  (7),  J.  O.  Exley  (stroke), 
J.  P.  Love  (coxswain).    Time,  7  min.  574  sec. 

War  Canoe  Race:  Won  by  the  Quinobequins, 
Dedham,  Mass.;  Tatassit,  Worcester,  second. 
Time,  7  min.  46  sec. 

SAILING. 

The  International  Small  Boat  Races  for  the 
Seau'anhaka  Cup,  sailed  on  Lake  St.  Louis, 
near  Montreal,  August  7  to  11. 

First  race,  won  by  Trident,  the  Canadian  de- 
fender, by  15  min.     Wind  15  knots. 

Second  race,  won  by  Tecumseh,  the  Ameri- 
can challenger,  by  1  min.  22  sec.     Wind  light. 

Third  race,  won  by  Trident,  by  4  min.  11  sec. 
Wind  strong. 

Fourth  race,  won  by  Trident,  by  5  min.  27 
sec.     Wind  20  knots  at  start,  rising  to  a  gale. 

FISHING. 

At  Voselven,  Norway,  E.  M.  Corbett  killed 
a  salmon  weighing  58  pounds,  the  largest  sal- 
mon on  record. 
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